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PREFACE. 


DuEitTG  the  last  eight  years,  the  United  States  have  "been 
trying  experimeats  in  the  management  of  the  Currency,  iii 
Ban  lei  Jig,  Finance,  and  Taxation,  on  a  larger  scale  than  the 
world  had  ever  witnessed.  The  trial  has  cost  the  country 
much ;  we  have  not  yet  recovered  from  its  consequences,  and 
probably  it  will  yet  be  long  before  we  shall  cease  to  feel  them. 
But  the  experience  thus  gained  has  been  valuable  for  the  in- 
terests both  of  science  and  of  practical  legislation.  It  has 
thrown  much  light  on  the  theories  of  Currency  and  Finance, 
which  are  the  most  interesting,  because  the  most  practically 
important,  portions  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  It 
has  demonstrated  by  the  logic  of  facts  some  of  the  main  doc- 
trines in  these  theories,  disclosed  some  important  c[ualificationa 
of  maxims  formerly  received,  and  raised  questions  of  broad 
scope  for  further  inquiry.  I  have  here  endeavored  to  bring 
together  the  results  of  these  experiments,  and  to  read  the 
lessons  which  they  teach.  The  book  is  to  be  regarded  mtore 
as  a  new  work,  than  as  a  new  edition  of  the  volume  which  I 
pubUshed,  fourteen  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  "  Principles 
of  Political  Economy."  Several  chapters  have  heen  added, 
others  suppressed  or  rewritten,  and  the  remainder  much  con- 
densed and  modified. 

The  title  under  which  the  book  now  appears  may  seem  to 
require  defence  or  explanation.  I  hold,  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Laing,  that  "every  country  has  a  PoKtical  Economy  of  its 
own,  suitahle  to  its  own  physical  circumstances  of  position  on 
the  globe,"  and  to  the  character,  habits,  and  institutions  of 
its  people.     Unquestionably  there  is  a  universal  science  of 
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Political  Economy,  applicable  not  only  to  America,  but  to 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  —  to  all  nations  under  the 
sun.  There  must  be  such  a  science,  for  the  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions of  men,  as  manifested  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  may 
be  reduced  to  general  principles,  and  thus  become  subjects  of 
legitimate  scientific  classification  aud  inquiry,  just  as  much 
as  those  other  habits  and  dispositions  which  appear  in  the 
constitution  and  history  of  organized  society,  and  which,  when 
generalized  and  classified,  become  the  science  of  Pohtics. 
There  is  a  general  science  of  Human  Nature,  of  which  the  spe- 
cial sciences  of  Ethics,  Psychology,  Politics,  and  Political  Econ- 
omy are  so  many  distinct  and  co-ordinate  departments.  It 
is  the  science  as  taken  in  this  broad  sense  which  such  writers 
as  Ricardo,  Malthus,  MeCulloch,  and  J.  S.  Mill  have  endeav- 
ored to  develop  and  to  teach ;  though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with 
very  limited  success.  They  have  even  assumed  to  treat  it 
deductively,  deriving  its  principles  from  their  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  tracing  these  down  to  the  outward  con- 
duct of  men  and  to  the  social  phenomena  which  these  general 
motives  produce  or  iniluence. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  thai  these  universal 
principles  are  comparatively  few  and  unimpoitant,  and  if  the 
science  were  limited  to  them,  it  would  be  of  narrow  compass 
and  limited  utility.  It  can  be  fully  and  profitably  set  forth 
only  in  the  inductive  method,  by  observing  and  analyzing  the 
phenomena  in  a  particular  case,  and  tracing  these  up  to  their 
sources,  the  circumstances  of  the  people  and  the  principles  of 
human  nature  in  which  they  originated.  Because  Adam 
Smith,  in  the  main,  adopted  this  method,  his  great  work  is  a 
mine  of  information  respecting  the  economical  condition  of 
-Great  Britain  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
institutions  and  laws  by  which  this  condition  was  affected. 
Even  the  writings  of  Eicardo,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  their  followers, 
though  professing  to  treat  the  subject  deductively  and  in 
the  abstract,  so  that  their  conclusions  shall  be  universally 
applicable,  are  pervaded  with  a  tacit  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances and  institutions  of  the  particular  people  for  whom 
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they  wrote.  The  system  wliich  they  have  expounded  is 
really  tlie  Political  Economy  of  England  alone,  and  is  even 
more  characteristic  and  peciiliai  than  her  social  organization 
and  civil  polity.  Here  in  America,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we 
need  an  American  Political  Economy,  the  principles  of  the 
science  being  adapted  to  what  is  special  in  our  physical  con- 
dition, social  institutions,  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  facts 
need  to  be  fully  presented,  before  they  can  be  analyzed  and 
referred  to  their  scientific  principles. 

Political  Economy  is  eminently  a  practical  science,  and  a 
treatise  on  it  may  profitably  include  much  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  habits  of  business,  the  course  of  domestic 
and  foreign  trade,  and  the  methods  which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  experience  for  applying  Labor  and  Capital  to  the 
beat  advantage.  I  have  endeavored  to  incorporate  into  this 
work  such  particulars  respecting  the  operations  of  banldng, 
the  disposal  of  the  pubhc  lands,  the  office  of  bills  of  exchange, 
the  functions  of  the  cmTency,  tlie  supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  the  various  modes  of  taxation,  and  the  financial  his- 
tory of  this  country  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  might  be  useful, 
not  only  to  youi^  men  in  Collie,  but  to  those  who  are 
about  to  enter  the  mercantile  profession. 

Cameeidge,  retiniiiiy  24,  1870. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

T7EALTH  AND  ITS  TRANSMUTATIONa  :  THE  AIMS,  THE  LIMITATIOKS, 
AND  THE  ADVANTAGIS  OP  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  :  THE  LAISSEZ- 
FAIRE,    OB  LET-ALONE  PBINCIPLB. 

The  most  obvious,  tbougli  certainly  not  the  most  important, 
difference  between  a  civilized  community  and  a  nation  of  savages 
oonsista  in  the  vastly  greater  abundance,  posaesaed  by  the  former, 
of  all  the  means  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  These  means,  includ- 
ing the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life,  are  chiefly 
material  objects,  —  such  as  manufactured  goods,  articles  of  food 
and  clothing,  ships  and  buildings,  the  useful  and  the  precious 
metals,  tools  and  machines,  and  ornaments,  or  things  designed  to 
gratify  the  taste  and  the  senses.  Some,  however,  are  vmrnaterial, 
and  yet  are  just  as  much  objects  of  desire,  just  as  much  objects 
of  barter  and  sale,  us  cloth  and  bread.  The  legal  knowledge  and 
acumen  of  a  lawyer,  for  instance,  the  vocal  powers  of  a  remarkable 
singer,  the  mimetic  talent  of  an  actor,  all  command  a  price  in  the 
market  quite  as  readily  as  any  goods  in  a  shop.  When  an  occasion 
arises,  we  buy  the  services  of  a  lawyer  or  a  physician,  just  as  we 
buy  a  ticket  to  a  concert,  or  an  instrument  of  music  for  a,  drawing- 
room.* 

•  Many  Politiocil  Economista  exclude  immotsriaf  products  from  their  definition  of 
nealtt,  because  the  labor  which  is  devoted  to  such  products  "  ends  in  immediate 
enjoyment,  ivithout  nny  increase  of  the  aooumulated  stock  of  permanent  means  of 
enjoyment."  "When  n  tailor  makes,  a  coat  and  sells  it,"  iirguoa  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill, 
"  there  is  n,  transfer  of  the  price  from  the  customer  to  the  tailor,  and  a  coat  besides, 
which  did  not  previously  exist;  but  what  is  gained  by  an  actor  Is  ii  mere  transfer 
firom  the  spectator's  funds  to  bis,  leaving  no  articio  of  wealth  for  the  spectator's  in- 
t 
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Now,  the  aggregate  of  all  these  tkia^s,  wltet7ier  •material  or  imma- 
teri/il,  which  contribute  to  comfort  and  enjoyment,  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained or  produced  without  Tnove  or  less  labor,  and  iohich  are  olyects 
of  fregumt  barter  and  »ale,  ia  irfiat  we  usually  call  Wealth  ;  and 
individuala  or  nations  are  denominated  ricli  or  poor,  according  to 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  these  articles  which  they  possess,  or 
have  at  their  immediate  disposal. 

Two  questions  may  he  asked  respecting  the  proiSuction  of  these 
articles:—!.  By  what  mechanical  processes  are  they  manufac- 
tured or  obtained  %  To  answer  this  query  is  the  business  of  a 
man  of  practical  science  or  an  artisan,  —  of  a  chemist,  a  mechanic, 
or  a  farmer ;  as  Political  Economists,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  But  (2.)  we  may  ask.  On  what  principles  do  men  readily  ex- 
change these  articles  for  each  oilier  ;  and  wluii  motives,  wJiat  gerieral 
laws,  regulate  tkeir  production,  distribution,  and  cons^imption  9  Po- 
litical Economy  nndertakea  to  answer  this  question,  and  ia  there- 
fore properly  considered  as  one  of  the  Moral  Sciences.  It  depends, 
quite  as  much  as  Politics  and  Ethics,  upon  the  principles  of  tho 
human  mind.  It  ia  quite  as  possible  to  reduce  to  general  laws  the 
habits  and  dispositions  of  men,  so  far  as  they  are  manifested  in 
their  efforts  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  as  it  is  to  develop,  from 
obserration  and  consciouEness,  the  laws  of  our  moral  constitution. 
Political  Economy  begins  with  the  supposition  that  man  is  dis- 
posed to  accumulate  wealth  beyond  what  is  neee^ary  for  the  im- 
mediate gratification  of  his  wants,  and  that  this  disposition,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  ia,  in  Fact,  unbounded ;  that  man's  incli- 
nation to  labor  is  mainly  controlled  by  this  desire  ;  that  ha  is  con- 
stantly competing  with  his  fellows  in  this  attempt  to  gain  wealth ; 
and  that  he  is  sagacious  enough  to  see  what  branches  of  industry 
are  most  profitable,  and  eager  enough  to  engage  in  them,  so  that 

demniflcation."  We  reply,  tJiat  ft«  psrekimr  eblai«s  mli/  a  gratificatim  of  deslra 
ineilJier  east.  From  the  coat,  hs  has  i/ioc/erate  enjoyineai  pro/nngedfoi- same  laonllit! 
but  be  mlglit  do  withotit  it,  and  work  in  tils  sliii-t-sloBvHs.  From  the  theatre,  he  hna 
lufa  (ayoj/iKeni,  that  lails  only  afev)  hours ;  and  lia  may  prefer  Ench  pleaaure  to  the 
Insury  of  additional  clolhing.  It  is  inconsistent  to  gire  the  name  of  weiJth  to  what 
ploasea  our  palates  Ibr  a  moment,  and  deny  it  tq  wliat  ^vca  keener  pleasure  to  our 
ears.  The  choiacteristio  of  nil  irenJth  is,  directly  or  indiracfly,  to  satiBfy  soma 
want,  or  gratify  sorpe  desire.  Food  which  is  ready  fo  be  eaten  is  wealth,  just  as 
much  as  the  knives  and  foriis  with  which  we  eat  it ;  thougli  the  former  ia  devoured 
at  once,  and  there  is  an  and  of  it,  while  t!io  latter  may  remam  in  daily  use  for 
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competition  regularly  tends  to  bring  wages,  profits,  and  prices  to  a 
level.  Tfje  science,  then,  is  more  closely  allied  with  the  Philoso 
phy  of  Mind  than  with  Natural  History,  or  the  Phj  aical  Sciences 
It  has  been  called  Catallactics,  or  "the  Science  ot  Eschanges", 
and,  agreeably  to  this  notion,  man  himself  has  been  defined  to  be 
an  animal  that  makes  exchanges ;  "  aa  no  other,  even  of  those 
animals  which,  in  other  points,  make  the  nearest  approach  to  ra- 
tionality, has,  to  all  appearance,  the  least  notion  of  bartering,  or 
in  any  way  eschaaging  one  object  for  another." 

With  regard  to  the  articles  that  constitute  wealth,  we  observe 
that  far  the  larger  portion  of  them  are  perishable,  or  quickly  con- 
sumable. Some  of  them,  like  the  immaterial  prodncts,  are  con- 
anmed  at  the  instant  that  they  are  produced  ;  others,  hke  articles 
of  food,  last  a  little  longer,  but  perish  if  not  quickly  used.  The 
fashion  and  the  fabric  of  manufactured  goods  sooij  decay  aild  ^ss 
away,  the  former  being  often  more  short-lived  than  the  latter. 
Tools  aud  machinery  wear  out ;  houses  and  other  buildings  need 
coufltant  repair,  and,  at  stated  intervals,  must  be  wholly  renewed. 
Hardly  anything  but  the  solid  land  itself  —  the  great  God-given, 
food-producing  machine  —  is  permanent;  and  the  exclianyeaUe 
value  even  of  the  land  (the  only  quality  of  it  which  we  have  to 
consider  in  this  science)  quickly  diminishes,  and  alniost  wholly 
disappears,  if  it  be  not  kept  up  by  the  constant  application  of 
labor  and  capital,  or  by  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  community 
who  live  upon  it.  The  best-situated  land  in  a  populous  city  may 
be  worth  $  60  or  $  70  a  square  foot ;  but  if  the  other  articles 
which  constitute  the  wealth  gf  that  city  —  the  ships  in  her  harbor 
and  the  goods  in  her  shops  —  were  not  perpetually  renewed,  the 
land  would  deteriorate  in  value  with  great  rapidity ;  and  if  the 
cily  should  become,  in  respect  to  population  and  business,  a  small 
and  decaying  village,  the  land  might  not  be  worth  $  40  an  acre. 

Wealth,  then,  must  bo  perpetually  renewed,  or  it  quickly  disap- 
pears.  The  stock  of  national  wealth  is  like  the  flesh,  blood,  and 
bones  of  a  man's  body,  which  are  in  a  state  of  constant  flux  and 
renovation.  Physiologists  tell  us  that  our  bodies  are  entirely  re- 
newed about  once  in  seven  years ;  but  the  riches  of  an  opulent 
community  are  not  so  long-lived  even  as  this.  Let  labor  universal- 
ly cease,  let  every  man,  woman,  and  child  rest  with  folded  arms,  or 
do  nothing  but  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  —  and  those  riches  would 
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melt  and  waste  like  snow  under  a  July  sun.  National  wealtii, 
then,  may  be  more  fitly  compared  to  a  given  portion  or  section 
of  the  waters  of  a  runaing  stream.  The  water  ia  always  chang- 
ing, yet,  in  one  sense,  is  always  the  same,  so  long  as  the  supply 
from  above  is  maintained ;  but  if  the  springs  in  the  upper  country 
should  he  dried  up,  the  efBus  below  would  soon  drain  the  channel. 

And  here  is  one  proof,  among  a  thousand  others,  of  the  folly  and 
ignorance  of  those  who  cry  out  against  the  institution  of  property, 
and  call  for  an  equal  distribution  of  all  the  wealth  of  a  community 
among  all  its  members.  "  Eiches  have  wings"  in  a  far  more  im- 
mediate and  practical  sense  than  these  people  are  aware  of.  They 
always  talk  as  if  the  national  wealth  was  a  fixed  and  imperishable 
quantity,  like  the  land,  the  sunlight,  and  the  air ;  and  as  if,  unlike 
these,  it  was  monopolized  by  a  few,  though  really  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  all.  Their  blunder  is.  as  great  as  would  be  that  of  an 
ignorant  rustic,  who,  after  visiting  the  market  of  a  populous  city 
on  the  Mondays  of  two  successive  weeks,  and  observing  that  the 
stalls  presented  almost  precisely  the  same  array  of  meats  and 
vegetables,  in  the  same  order,  should  conclude  that  there  had  been 
no  change,  and  that,  as  here  was  a  permanent  stock  of  food  enough 
for  all,  while  some  families  in  the  city  were  suffering  from  hunger, 
a  general  and  equal  distribution  of  this  stock,  without  compensa- 
tion to  the  owners,  should  be  ordered,  under  the  idea  that  it  would 
make  any  future  want  of  provision  impossible.  The  possibility 
that  this  great  store  might  all  be  consumed  in  one  day ;  that  the 
dealers,  deterred  by  this  spoliation,  might  not  supply  the  market 
at  all  on  the  nest  day  ;  and  that  many  indigent  families,  suddenly 
finding  all  their  wants  supplied  without  any  effort  on  their  part, 
would  give  up  labor  altogether,  —  would  never  occur  tt)  him. 

"This  perpetual  consumption  and  reproduction  of  capital,"  saya 
Mr.  J.  S.  MiU,  -'affords  the  explanation  of  what  has  so  often 
excited  wonder,  —  the  great  rapidity  with  which  countries  re- 
cover from  a  state  of  devastation ;  the  disappearance,  in  a  short 
time,  of  all  traces  of  the  mischiefs  done  by  earthquakes,  floods, 
hurricanes,  and  the  ravages  of  war.  An  enemy  lays  waste  a 
country  by  fire  and  sword,  and  destroys  or  carries  away  nearly  all 
the  movable  wealth  existing  in  it ;  all  the  inhabitants  are  ruined, 
and  yet,  in  a  few  years  after,  everything  is  much  as  it  was  before. 
This  vis  medicatrix  naturce  has  been  a  subject  of  sterile  astonish- 
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ment,  or  has  been  cited  to  exemplify  the  wonderful  strength  of  the 
principle  of  saving,  which  can  repair  such  enorraoua  losses  in  so 
brief  an  interval.  There  ia  nothing  at  all  wonderful  in  the  mat- 
ter. What  the  enemy  have  destroyed  would  have  been  desti-oyed, 
in  a  Uttle  time,  by  the  inhabitants  themselves ;  the  wealth  which 
they  so  rapidly  reproduce  would  have  needed  to  be  reproduced, 
and  would  have  been  reproduced,  in  any  case,  and  probably  in  as 
short  an  interval.  Nothing  is  changed,  except  that,  during  the 
reproduction,  they  have  not  now  the  advantage  of  consuming  what 
had  been  produced  previously.  The  possibility  of  a  rapid  repair 
of  their  disasters  mainly  depends  on  whether  the  country  has  been 
depopulated.  If  its  effective  population  have  not  been  extirpated 
at  the  time,  and  are  not  starved  afterwards,  [and  if  their  exertions 
are  not  paralyzed  by  the  dread  of  a  similar  quickly  recurring 
calamity,]  then,  with  the  same  skiO  and  knowledge  which  they  had 
before,  with  their  land  and  its  permanent  improvements  imde- 
stroyed,  and  the  more  durable  buildings  probably  unimpaired,  or 
only  partially  injured,  they  have  nearly  all  the  requisites  for  their 
form     an        t    f  p    d    f  K  th       '  1     f  f    d  left  to 

thm  f  Ibltbyfdas  bl  thmly  y  mount 
of  p  t  t  mam  I  and  m  i^  g  d  t  tl  3  wOl,  in 
a   h    t  tnn     h  dgitpd  dqd  colleo- 

t     ly  as  gr    t  w    1th  and        grt  ptl         If        by  the 

m  t  fthtdmymtfrtwhh  they 

ajac«tmdtmily        tl  pt  N      doe    this 

em         y  t      oth       tl     p        I^     ^  ?       th    p  p  lor  sense 

of  th    t    m      m     wl    1 1  k     place  t      t     t      tI    b  tmence, 

but  involuntary  privation. 

This  pregnant  truth,  that  the  whole  stock  of  national  wealth  is 
in  a  constant  and  rapid  process  of  consumption  and  reproduction, 
is  generally  lost  sight  of,  because  we  see  that  the  fortunes  of  ivr 
dividwih,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes  the  national  stock, 
are  comparatively  permanent,  and,  as  it  seems,  do  not  need  to  be 
perpetually  renewed.  If  once  raised  considerably  above  a  mere 
competence,  and  then  "invested,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  with  ordinary 
care  and  judgment,  a  man's,  property  will  continue  apparently 
without  change,  all  the  while  yieldir^  its  regular  income  or  in- 
crease. How  can  this  fact  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  that 
have  just  been  stated  respecting  the  nature  of  all  wealth  1    The 
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answer  to  this  question  brings  ub  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  the  property,  the  ownersJdp,  that  is  unchanged,  and  thus 
the  fortunes  of  individuala  remain  intact ;  the  articles  which  are 
the  subj  ts  of  tJ  at  propertj  — wh  chare  owned, —and  which,  at 
any  one  t  me  const  tute  /  a  aUk  are  constantly  changing  ;  they 
are  used  p  aud  then  renewed  w  tl  out  the  owner's  co-operation, 
and  often  e  en  w  thout  1  s  knowledge.  Barring  casualties,  un- 
lucky n  estments  and  tl  e  I  ke  ( vhich,  being  comparatively  few 
and  nfrequent  m  j  be  left  out  of  the  account,)  no  man's  property 
js  C9n8u  ned  w  thout  be  ng  repla  ed  by  the  very  act  of  consump- 
t  on  nlesa  he  h  n  self  consc  o  ■dv  and  wilfully,  consumes  or  ex- 
pends %  u  I  od  t  1 1  — that  s  upon  the  gratification  of  his 
own  tastes  aud  appetites,  without  looking  for  a  return  or  replace- 
ment. To  "  invest"  one's  savings  is  to  lend  them.  Not  having 
time,  inclination,  or  perhaps  ability,  to  use  them  reproduetively  to 
advantage,  - —  that  is,  to  superintend  the  constant  changes  of  form 
which  they  mmat  undergo,  or  quickly  perish,  —  we  lend  them  to 
others,  who  can  and  will  direct  their  transformations,  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  small  portion  of  the  profits  of  these  changes.  For 
it  is  also  the  natiu'e  of  wealth,  when  well  managed,  to  grow,  or  in- 
crease, by  each  change  of  form. 

To  make  this  clearer,  we  will  analyze  a  single  instance,  —  the 
simplest  one  that  can  be  found.  If  the  earnings  of  an  artisan  for 
a  year  have  amounted  to  $  300,  he  may  espend  them  all  up»a 
food,  clothing,  and  amusement.  In  this  case,  he  spends  them  all 
unprod/iictivelffi^-thstX  is,  without  expecting  a  return  or  replace- 
ment of  them.  At  the  year's  end,  all  the  advantage  which  re- 
mains  to  him  from  his  year's  labor  is,  that  his  strength,  health, 
and  spirits  are  renewed  or  replaced,  so  that  he  can  now  go  to  work 
and  earn  another  year's  wages. 

But  suppose  that  he  is  frugal,  and  ambitious  to  grow  rich.  He 
will  then  contract  his  daily  expenses,  drink  nothing  but  water, 
give  tip  all  amusements,  and  thus,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  will 
find  that  his  health  ajid  spirits  are  even  greater  than  before,  and 
that  he  has  saved  perhaps  SlOO,  or  one  third  of  his  earnings. 
What  will  he  do  with  this  %  100 1  In  a  rude  state  of  society, 
among  a  hair-civilized  people,  or  under  the  government  of  a  Turk- 
ish pacha,  property  being  insecure,  he  would  probably  obtain  it  in 
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the  form  of  gold  or  silver  co  n  and  h  ry  it  in  the  comer  of  his 
cellar  oi  garden  There  8  re  eno  ith  it  would  remain  without 
change  lud  theiffme  without  ncome  or  increase.  But  in  thia 
country  m  England,  oi  France  he  ^ould  probably  put  it  in  the 
Sa*  lilt's  Eink  that  is  he  would  lend  it  to  the  bank,  which,  for 
shortnets  we  will  suppo&e  to  he  a  bank  both  of  savings  and  dis- 
count In  consequence  of  this  loan,  the  bank  will  he  ahle  to  lend 
or  diacount  1 100  moie  to  one  of  its  customers.  Suppose  a  baker 
wishes  to  extend  his  business,  hut  has  not  capital  enough  of  his 
own  to  huj  more  flour  with.  He  borrows  this  $  100  of  the  bank 
foi  four  monthi  ind  with  it  he  immediately  purchases  twenty  bar- 
rels of  flour  more  than  he  could  otherwise  have  purchased.  What 
he  borrows  of  the  bxnk  is  not,  in  fact,  the  $100  bill  which  ia 
handed  to  him  across  the  counter,  but  the  twenty  barrels  of  flour 
which  he  hu^s  with  t  the  banlt-bill  being  only  a  ticket  or  certifi- 
cate m  which  the  bank  directors  say  to  the  flour-dealer,  "  Deliver 
this  man  twenty  barrels  of  flour,  and  we  will  pay  yo.u  for  it."  The 
flour-dealer  complies,  and  immediately  carries  back  the  bill  to  the 
bank,  and  is  paid  for  it  either  in  hard  specie,  or  in  that  amount 
carried  to  his  credit,  or  in  any  other  form  that  he  may  prefer.  We 
may  put  aside,  then,  in  future,  any  consideration  of  the  bank-hills ; 
for  they  are  nothing  but  tickets  of  transfer,  or  orders  from  the  bank 
to  any  merchant,  asking  him  to  deHver  the  bearer  a  certain  amount 
of  goods,  and  the  bank  will  pay  him  for  them. 

But  let  us  follow  the  laborer's  |  100  of  savings.  In  what  form 
do  they  now  exist  1  Evidently  they  have  become  twenty  barrels 
of  flour,  which  the  baker  gradually  transforms  into  many  loaves 
of  bread,  and  sells  them  to  his  customers.  Before  the  four  months 
expire,  the  bread  is  all  sold  and  eaten  ;  so  that  the  1 100  are  now 
fairly  consumed.  But  has  their  value  disappeared  t  By  no  means. 
The  baker's  customers  have  paid  him  for  this  bread  at  least  $  120, 
so  that  he  can  now  repay  the  bank  the  $  100  that  he  borrowed,  — 
witli  the  addition  of  two  dollars  for  four  months'  interest,  —  and 
put  eighteen  dollars  into  his  own  pocket  as  the  reward  of  his  laljor. 
The  bank,  being  again  in  funds,  can  now  lend,  we  will  suppose, 
$  102  worth  cf  leather,  for  four  months,  to  an  enterprising  cord- 
wainer,  who  begins  immediately  to  manufacture  it  into  boots  and 
shoes.  Before  his  four  months  have  expired,  these  are  all  sold, 
(half  of  them,  perhaps,  are  half  worn  out,)  and  he  has  received, 
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it  may  be,  $  225  for  them  ;  so  that  he  can  now  repay  the  bank  its 
loan  of  $  102,  besides  two  dollars  and  a  fraction  for  interest,  pay 
his  workmen  probably  $  100,  for  a  good  deal  of  labor  waa  needed 
for  -the  consumption  of  that  amount  of  leather,  and  pnt  a  little 
more  than  twenty  dollars  into  his  own  pocket.  At  tlie  end  of  eight 
months,  then,  the  bank  has  a  little  over,  $  104  to  let  out  for  another 
period  of  four  months.  A  paper-maker  borrows  this,  buys  rags 
"with  it,  makes  paper  out  of  them,  sells  it,  and  with  the  proceeds 
he  pays  the  bank  S  106  and  a  fraction. 

The  year  has  now  expired,  and  our  frugal  laborer,  having  occar 
sion  to  make  a  different  use  of  his  savings,  goes  to  the  bank  for 
them,  and  receives  $  101.50,  the  bank  retaining  nearly  two  dollars 
as  compensation  for  its  agency  in  the  affair.  Thus  the  laborer 
finds  that,  by  some  process  incomprehensible  to  him,  the  1 100 
which  he  deposited  in  the  bank  for  a  year  has  hatched  |  4.50, 
■which  it  certainly  would  not  have  done  if  it  had  been  simply 
locked  up  in  the  vault  for  safe-keeping.  Could  he  have  followed 
that  process,  he  would  have  seen  his  $  100  successively  becoming', 
or  assuming  the  shape  of,  flour,  bread,  leather,  shoes,  rags,  and 
paper  ;  and  in  each  of  these  forms,  in  turn,  he  would  have  seen  it 
entirely  consumed  or  used  up.  The  flour,  leather,  and  rags  have 
been  maaufactured  into  corresponding  articles,  the  bread  has  been 
eaten,  the  shoes  are  half  worn  out,  and  the  paper  is  covered  with 
writing  and  printing,  so  that  a  new  supply  of  each  is  called  for. 
There  has  been  a  net  gain  at  each  stage  of  the  transaction,  and  the 
total  gain  has  been  fairly  distributed  among  all  the  parties  to  it, 
compensating  each  for  his  labor  or  frugality. 

K  any  one  thinks  the  instance  here  analyzed  is  a  trivial  or  ex- 
ceptional one,  so  that  it  throws  little  light  on  the  general  theoiy 
of  wealth,  let  him  look  at  the  returns  made  to  the  Legislature  by 
all  the'Savinga'  Banks  in  Massachusetts  ia  1862,  which  show  that 
the  amount  deposited  in  those  institutions  exceeded  $60,400,000  ; 
that  it  yielded  an  annual  average  dividend  of  over  six  per  cent ;  and 
that  the  number  of  depositors  was  248,900,  so  that  the  average 
amount  to  the  credit  of  each  depositor  was  a  fraction  over  $  202. 
This  aggregate  of  savings — made  up,  be  it  remembered,  by  the 
labor  and  frugality  of  Irish  domestics,  small  mechanics,  day-labor- 
ers in  the  country,  and  the  like  —  is  more  than  enough  to  build 
and  keep  in  motion  all  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories  in  Masaa- 
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chusetts ;  bs  the  a^regate  capital  of  all  these  establishments  iu  that 
State,  ju  1865,  fell  short  of  forty-nine  millions.  Observe,  also,  that 
large  sums  are  anniiaUy  withdrawn  from  these  institutions,  for  pro- 
ductive investment  in  other  ways,  and  the  deficit  thus  made  ia 
immediately  supplied  by  fresh  deposits ;  so  that  these  Savings' 
Banks  resemble  great  lakes,  in  which  the  water  ever  remains  at  the 
same  level,  though  they  are  constantly  supplying  running  streams, 
which  bear  a  fertilizing  influence  witt  them  all  their  way  towards 
the  ocean. 

We  now  go  back  to  the  principle  first  enunciated,  and  which 
seems  to  be  firmly  established,  —  that  the  whole  wealth  of  a  civ- 
ilized nation  is  in  a  state  of  constant  flus  and  renovation,  the  ap- 
parent stability  and  uDchangeableness  of  the  fortunes  of  individuaJs 
offering  no  exception  to  this  principle.  The  instance  analyzed  also 
proves  that  a  profit,  an  addition  to  the  national  stock,  is  made 
only  at  and  by  these  successive  changes  of  form.  What  is  incon- 
sumable is  also  necessarily  unproductive.  We  consume  in  order 
that  we  may  produce,  and  we  must  consume  before  we.  can  produce. 
The  wealth  which  is  literaXl^  locked  up  or  buried  only  rots  or 
rusts ;  and  we  might  just  as  well  bury  only  stones  or  sand  in  its 
place.  But  money  or  wealth  is  not  locked  np  when  placed  in  banks, 
institutions  for  savings,  —  moneyed  corporations,  as  they  are  caUed, 
—  and  the  like.  These  institutions  are  nothing  but  contrivances 
for  collecting  it,  Betting  it  in  motion,  and  making  it  circulate 
around  us,  like  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe.  The  wealth  which 
would  otherwise  he  scattered  in  many  little  hoards,  remaining  idle 
because  owned  by  those  whose  circumstances  would  not  allow  them 
to  use  it  to  advantage,  or  because  the  separate  sums  were  too  small 
to  admit  of  a  profitable  application,  is,  by  these  means,  brought 
together  and  made  as  efficient  as  the  vast  accumulations  of  great 
capitalists.  The  a^jegate  thus  formed  is  made  to  do  its  full  part 
in  supplying  the  lungs  of  industry,  keeping  it  alive  and  active,  and 
making  all  the  parts  of  the  body  politic  and  social  contribute  to 
the  sustenance  and  growth  of  the  whole.  The  fifty  millions  in  the 
Savings'  Banks,  and  the  sixty-seven  millions  of  capital  in  the  banks 
of  deposit  and  circulation,  {I  speak  only  of  Massachusetts,)  do  not 
rest  there,  but  are,  at  this  moment,  circulatir^  around  us,  —  driv- 
ing the  wheels  of  our  factories,  supplying  our  mechanics  with  tools 
and  our  tradesmen  with  goods,  building  and  freighting  our  ships, 
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bringing  to  ua  the  productions  of  all  habitable  climes,  Lurryii^ 
from  one  task  to  another  with  indefatigable  ardor,  and  aesnming  a 
thousand  different  fonna  and  hues,  according  to  our  necessities  and 
desires. 

"  What  is  annually  saved,"  saya  Adam  Smith,  "  is  as  regularly 
consumed  aa  what  is  annually  spent,  and  nearly  in  the  same  time 
too ;  but  it  is  consumed  by  a  different  set  of  people.  That  portion 
of  his  revenue  which  a  rich  man  annually  spends  is,  in  most  cases, 
consumed  by  idle  guests  and  menial  servants,  who  leave  nothing 
behind  them  in  return  for  their  consumption.  That  portion  which 
he  annually  savea  (aa,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit,  it  is  immediately 
employed  as  a  capital)  is  consumed  in  the  same  manner,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  time  too,  but  by  a  different  set  of  people,  — by  laborers, 
manufacturers,  and  artificers,  who  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the 
value  of  their  annual  consumption." 

We  are  now  entitled  to  aasumo  that  the  theory  of  wealth  is  a 
large  and  complicated  one,  embracing  many  curious  and  difficult 
problems,  and  resting  upon  many  general  principles  or  laws,  the 
discovery  and  development  of  which  constitute  a  distinct  and  im- 
portant science.  One  of  these  laws  or  general  fects  —  the  trans- 
mutations of  capital  —  has  been  pointed  out  and  briefly  elucidated. 
And  we  perceive  that  it  is  a  fruitful  one,  pregnant  with  important 
conclusions  and  inferences  respecting  the  institution  of  property 
and  the  modes  of  favoring  industry  and  increasing  national  wealth. 
If  the  science  has  been  successfully  cultivated,  many  more  auch 
general  laws  must  have  been  discovered  in  it,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  important  to  the  statesman,  the  merchant,  and  the  philanthro- 
pist. As  Political  Economy  is  expounded  in  the  books,  whether 
by  Adam  Smith,  Eicardo,  Sismondi,  or  Mill,  it  may,  or  may  not, 
be  well  founded  and  trustworthy  in  all  its  parts.  Authorities  differ 
on  many  points.  But  these  men  have  not  been  studying  a  mere 
chimera,  or  wasting  theii:  energies  in  a  vain  pursuit.  Tkei-e  are 
general  laws  affecting  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
whether  they  have  been  discovered  or  not ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
these  laws  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  practical  knowledge, 
the  acquaintance  witli  details,  and  the  natural  shrewdness,  which 
enable  a  man  to  acquire  property,  and  to  talie  good  care  of  it  when 
acquired. 
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And  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  Political  Economy  is  not,  as 
many  suppose,  the  art  of  money-makiag,  any  more  than  meteorol- 
ogy is  the  art  of  predicting  the  weather.  It  is  no  art  at  all,  hut  a 
scierut.,  foi  ita  immediate  end  is  knowledge,  not  action  or  the 
guidance  of  conduct  The  meteoroiogist  says  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  atmospheie  and  the  weather,  irregular  as  they  are  in  their 
occurrence,  and  obsciiie  as  to  their  inamediate  causes,  must  depend 
on  the  general  principles  of  gravity  and  the  equilibrium  of  fluids, 
and  must  be  referal  Je  to  general  laws,  which  are  legitimate  objects 
of  investigation.  He  may  have  studied  these  laws  successfully, 
and  still  not  be  so  able  as  an  oM  sea-captain  is,  who  never  opened 
a  book  on  meteorology  in  his  life,  to  tell  what  the  weather  will  he 
the  next  hour  or  the  next  day.  It  is  a  point  of  as  much  interest 
and  importance  to  know  how  a  etorm  occurs,  as  to  know  wlim  it 
will  recur.  So,  after  one  of  those  storms  in  the  commercial  world 
which  are  known  as  "  commercial  crises,"  we  may  reasonably  seek 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  or  the  cause  of  its  occurrence, 
thongh  this  knowledge  should  not  enable  us  to  tell  when  another 
and  similar  distnriiance  will  happen. 

The  general  principles  of  any  science  are  obtained  only  by  ab- 
straction, —  by  leaving  out  of  view  many  of  the  details  and  par- 
ticulars which  actually  belong  to  the  case,  and  thus  so  far  simpli- 
fying it  that  we  can  reason  about  it'  with  facility.  The  conclusions 
at  which  we  arrive  by  this  process  are  very  comprehensive,  but  do 
not  admit  of  immediate  application.  Tliey  are  true  only  with  cer- 
tain  qualijieationg  and  restrictions.  They  are  involved  in  all  the 
phenomena  to  which  they  relate,  and  have  a  share  in  producing 
them ;  but  they  do  not  determine  the  whole  of  these  phenomona. 

Political  Economy,  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  ia  a  deductive  science,  so 
far  as  it  reasons  from  assumptions,  not  from  fects.  "  It  supposes 
an  arbitrary  definition  of  a  man,  as  a  being  who  invariably  docs 
that  by  which  he  may  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  necessaries, 
conveniences,  &nd  lusuries  with  the  anallest  quantity  of  labor  and 
phj-sical  self-denial  with  which  they  can  be  obtained  in  the  esieting 
state  of  knowledge.  It  predicts  only  such  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  social  state  as  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  pursuit  of 
wealth.  It  makes  entire  abstraction  of  every  other  human  pas- 
sion or  motive,  escept  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  perpetually 
antagonizing  principles  to  the  desire  of  wealth,  —  namely,  aversion 
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to  labor,  and  deaii-e  of  the  present  enjoyment  of  costly  indulgen- 
ces." 

"  The  conclusions  of  Political  Economy,  consequently,  like  those 
of  Geometry,  are  only  true,  as  the  common  phrase  ia,  in  the  ab- 
stract; that  is,  they  are  only  true  under  certain  suppositions,  in 
which  none  but  general  causes  —  causes  common  to  the  whole 
claas  of  cases  under  consideration  —  are  taken  into  the  account. 
In  proportion  as  the  actual  facts  recede  from  the  hypothesis,  the 
Political  Economist  must  allow  a  corresponding  deviation  from  the 
strict  letter  of  his  conclusion ;  otherwise,  it  wUI  be  true  only  of 
things  such  aa  he  has  arbitrarily  supposed,  not  of  such  things  aa 
really  exist.  That  which  is  true  in  the  abstract  is  always  true  in 
the  concrete,  vnth  proper  allowances.  When  a  certain  cause  really 
exists,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  would  infallibly  produce  a  certain  effect, 
that  same  effect,  modified  by  all  the  other  concurrent  causes,  will 
correctly  correspond  to  the  result  really  produced." 

All  legislation  which  is  designed  to  affect  the  economical  inter- 
ests of  society,  or  which  relates  immediately  to  its  commerce, 
agriculture,  or  manufactures,  is,  in  truth,  an  application  of  the 
principles  of  some  system  of  Political  Economy  to  practice,  be  that 
system  a  wise  or  a  mistaken  one.  It  is  often  a  very  injurious 
application  of  them,  because  the  circumstances  which  actually 
limit  the  principles  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  abstractions  by  which 
they  were  obtained  are  forgotten.  Mischief  results  ;  and  "  practi- 
cal men,"  seeing  that  the  consequences  do  not  square  with  the 
theory,  call  in  question  the  science  itself,  instead  of  attributing 
the  error  to  the  faulty  application  of  it.  Hence  arises  an  unhappy 
dissension  between  theory  and  practice,  to  the  lasting  detriment 
of  both. 

The  Political  Economists  themselves  are  somewhat  to  blame  for 
this  result,  by  pressing  too  eagerly  for  the  reduction  of  their 
fkvorite  doctrines  to  practice,  without  regard  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case,  The  general  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  for 
instance,  which  may  be  correct  when  applied  to  two  nations  which 
are  similarly  situated  in  cvciy  respect,  which  have  grown  up  tinder 
the  same  institutions  and  the  same  laws,  and  in  nhich  the  profits 
of  capital,  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  ratio  of  population  to  terri- 
tory are  nearly  on  a  level,  is  extended,  by  a  hasty  generalization,  to 
two  countries  that  are  contrasted  with  each  other  in  all  these  re- 
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Hpects,  and  in  its  application  to  which,  to  say  the  least,  the  correet- 
nesa  of  the  principle  is  very  doubtful.  We  hare  ia  this  country 
the  largest  extension  of  the  system  of  Free  Trade  which  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed ;  we  have  free  trade  between  Maine  and  Louis- 
iana, between  California  and  Masaachusetta ;  and  no  one  doubts 
that  the  system  is  equally  beneficial  to  all  these  States.  But  be- 
fore the  system  is  carried  out  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  we  may  reasonably  inquire  whether  it  will  not  necesaarily 
tend  to  an  equalization  of  profits  and  wages  in  the  two  countries, 
and  whether  it  ia  desirable  here  to  hasten  the  operation  of  the 
causes  which  are  rapidly  reducing  the  rates  of  both  to  the  English 
standard.  This  subject  will  be  considered  hereafter ;  but  I  may 
say  here,  that  the  question  does  not  relate  to  the  correctness  of  the 
general  principle  in.economical  science,  but  only  to  its  applicability 
under  particular  circum stances.  That  all  terrestrial  bodies  gravi- 
tate to  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  a  general  law,  which  ia  not  dis- 
proved by  the  floating  of  a  cork  in  a  basin  of  water. 

Another  prejudice  against  Political  Economy  has  arisen  from  an 
error  of  an  opposite  character,  —  from  too  strict  a  limitation  of  it 
to  the  causes  affecting  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  the  other 
interests  of  a  people  being  undervalued  or  left  out  of  eight.  The 
English  Economists  of  Ricardo's  school  have  most  frequently  fallen 
into  this  error ;  looking  merely  to  the  creation  of  material  values, 
they  have  tacitly  assumed  that  this  was  the  only  interest  of 
society,  the  only  end  which  le^slation  should  have  in  view.  The 
proposition  on  which  they  act,  though  they  seldom  directly  enun- 
ciate it,  ia,  that  the  augmentation  of  national  wealth  is  at  once  the 
sign  and  the  measure  of  national  prosperity.  We  may  admit  that 
it  ia  so,  if  ike  wealth  be  distributed  with  some  approach  to  equality 
among  the  people.  But  if  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  is 
beggared,  while  enormous  fortunes  are  accumiilated  by  a  few,^ 
if  pauperism  increases  at  one  end  of  the  social  scale  as  rapidly  as 
wealth  is  heaped  up  at  the  other,  —  then,  even  though  the  ratio 
of  the  aggregate  wealth  to  the  a^regate  population  be  constantly 
growing  larger,  the  tendency  of  things  is  downward,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  if  a  remedy  be  not  applied,  society  wUl  rush  into  degradar 
tion  and  ruin. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  broader  field  of  inquiry,  the  subject  to  be 
i  in  this  volume  wiO  be,  the  general  well-being  of  society,  so 
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far  as  this  is  affected  hy  ike  moral  causes  regulating  the  production, 
dislribution,  and  connumption  of  wealth.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  whole  of  this  theme  i a- included  within  the  limits  of 
Political  Economy  properly  bo  called ;  and  therefore  I  propose 
to  consider  not  only  the  science  itself,  but  its  application  to  a  par- 
ticular case,  —  the  circumstances  and  institutions  of  the  American 
people.  Hitherto,  history  haa  been  in  the  main  a  political  record, 
— a  narrative  of  ware,  conquests,  and  changes  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment. But  the  social  economy  of  difterent  states  has  now  be- 
come the  chief  object  of  interest,  even  to  the  historiau.  Statesmen 
have  been  obliged  to  make  the  study  of  politics  second  to  that  of 
political  economy.  The  idea  of  political  freedom,  of  choosing 
their  own  governors  and  managing  their  own  affaira,  is  no  longer 
attractive  enough  to  lead  the  people,  if  it  be  not  united  with  some 
project  for  a  new  organization  and  a  more  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
goods  of  this  life.  Hence  the  rise  of  so  many  schemes  of  Social- 
ism and  Communism,  which  gave  a  character  to  the  Revolutions 
of  1848  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  other  political  disturbances  re- 
corded in  the  previous  history  of  the  world. 

Even  if  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  insane  attempts  then 
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It  is  not  in  itself  ennobliDjj ,  bat  it  lethatwhich  vilifies  and  mam 
tains  all  the  other  elements  and  influences  which  dignify  humanity 
and  render  life  desirable. 

Even  if  popular  igoorance  and  prejudice  upon  this  subject  were 
not  dangerous  to  the  state,  a  liberal  ctiriositv  would  not  rest  satis- 
fied without  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  affecting  the  creation  and 
production  of  wealth,  —  laws  which  are,  in  truth,  as  constMit  and 
uniform  as  those  which  bind  the  material  universe  together,  and 
evince  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  quite  as  clearly  as  any 
of  his  arrangements  in  the  organic  kingdom.  It  is  true  that  men 
are  usuaDy  selfish  in  tl      p         t    f  w    Ith     b  t    t  w  d 

benevolent  arrangement    f  P        1  tl    t  th        wh     at 

thinking  only  of  their  d  t       d    d       t  g  Id 

sciously  but  surely,  to  b      fit     th  rs      Th  t  b       h   h 

this  end  is  effected  —  tl  ih  t  f  p       t       m   w  tl  th 

public  advantage  —  is     ft  mpl       f  h    g       d      t       t 

and  thus  more  strongly     dt      tlb  Itjuipo       fth 

Designer.     In  the  inst  1       Ij  g  h  th  t  th 

wealth  of  an  individual  php  ddd  t  m 

vested  by  him  with  a  v   w   nly  t   1         ti    d      tag       d        nt 
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and  to  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  euperintending  it,  still  eirou- 
latea  through  the  community  without  his  knowledge,  supporting 
the  laborer  at  his  task,  supplying  means  to  the  ingenious  and  the 
enterprising  for  the  furtherance  of  their  designs,  and  assuming  with 
facility  every  shape  which  the  necessities  or  the  convenience  of 
society  may  require. 

"Let  anyone  propose  to  himself,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  "the  prob- 
lem of  supplying  with  daily  provisions  of  al!  kinds  a  city  like  Lon- 
don, containing  about  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  Let  him  im- 
agine himself  a,  head  commissary,  intrusted  with  the  office  of 
furnishing  to  this  enormous  host  their  daily  rations.  A  failure  in 
the  supply  even  for  a  single  day  might  produce  the  most  frightful 
distress.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  articles  consumed  might  be  stored 
up  in  reserve  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  many,  including  most 
articles  of  animal  food  and  many  of  vegetable,  are  of  the  most 
perishable  nature.  As  a  deficient  supply  of  these,  even  for  a  few 
days,  would  occasion  great  inconvenience,  so  a  redundancy  of  them 
would  produce  a  corresponding  waste.  The  city  is  also  of  vast  ex- 
tent,—  a  province  covered  with  houses,  —  and  it  is  essential  that 
the  supplies  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  be  brought  almost  to 
the  doors  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  supply  of  provisions  for  an 
army  or  garrison  is  comparatively  uniform  in.  hind;  but  here,  the 
greatest  possible  variety  is  required,  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the 
various  classes  of  consumers.  Again,  this  immense  population  is 
extremely  fluctuating  in  numbers ;  and  the  increase  or  diminution 
depends  on  causes  of  which  some  may,  others  cannot,  be  distinctly 
foreseen.  Again,  and  above  all,  the  daily  supplies  of  each  article 
must  be  so  nicely  adjusted  to  the  stock  from  which  it  is  drawn,  to 
the  scanty  or  abundant  harvest,  importation,  or  other  source  of 
supply,  to  the  interval  which  muat  elapse  before  a  fresh  stock  can 
be  furnished,  and  to  the  probable  abundance  of  the  new  supply, 
that  as  little  distress  as  possible  may  be  felt;  —  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  population  may  not  unnecessarily  be  put  on  short  allow- 
ance of  any  article,  and,  on  the  other,  may  be  preserved  from  the 
more  dreadful  risk  of  famine,  which  must  happen  if  they  contin- 
ued to  consume  freely  when  the  stock  was  insufficient  to  hold  out. 

"  Now  let  any  one  consider  this  problem  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
then  reflect  on  the  anxious  toil  which  such  a  task  would  impose  on 
a  boai-d  of  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  commissaries,  — 
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who,  after  all,  could  disehaige  their  office  but  very  inadequately. 
Yet  this  object  i^  j,(,comp!ished,  fai  better  than  it  could  be  by  any 
effort  of  human  wisdom,  through  the  agency  of  men  who  think 
each  of  nothing  beyond  his  own  immediate  interest,  —  who,  with 
that  object  in  view,  peifonn  their  respective  parts  witb  cheerful 
zeal,  and  combine  unconsciously  to  employ  the  wisest  means  for 
effecting  an  object,  the  vastness  of  ishich  it  would  bewilder  them 
even  to  contemplate. 

"It  jsieilly  wondeiful  to  consider  with  what  case  and  regularity 
thiB  impoi  taut  end  la  acoomphshed,  day  aitei  day,  and  year  after 
year,  through  the  sagacity  and  vigilance  of  private  interest  operat- 
ing on  the  numeious  data  of  nholesile,  and  more  especially  retail, 
dealers  Each  of  these  watches  attentively  the  deraanda  of  his 
neighborhood,  or  of  tho  market  he  frequents,  for  such  commodi- 
ties as  he  deals  m  The  apprehension,  on  the  one  hand,  of  not 
lealizing  all  the  piofit  he  mn>ht,  and,  on  the  other,  of  having  his 
goods  left  on  his  hands,  —  these  antigomst  muscles  regulate  the 
extent  of  his  dealings  and  the  puces  at  which  he  buys  and  sella. 
All  abundant  supply  causes  him  to  lower  hia  prices,  and  thus  en- 
ables the  public  to  enjoy  that  abundance ;  while  h,e  is  guided  only 
by  the  apprehension  of  being  undersold.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
actual  or  apprehended  scarcity  causes  him  to  demand  a  higher 
price,  or  to  keep  back  his  goods  in  expectation  of  a  rise.  Thus  ha 
co-operates,  unknowingly,  in  conducting  a  system  which  no  human 
wisdom  directed  to  that  end  could  have  conducted  so  well,  —the 
system  by  which  this  enormous  population  is  fed  from  day  to  day, 

"  I  say,  '  no  human  wisdom ' ;  for  wisdom  there  surely  is,  in  this 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  result  actually  produced.  In  this 
instance,  there  are  the  same  marks  of  benevolent  design  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  admire  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  hu- 
man body.  I  know  not  whether  it  does  not  even  stiU  more  excite 
our  admiration  of  the  beneficent  wisdom  of  Providence,  to  con- 
template, not  corporeal  particles,  but  rational  free  agents,  co-oper- 
ating in  systems  not  less  manifestly  indicating  design,  but  no  design 
of  theirs ;  and  though  acted  on,  not  by  gravitation  and  impulse, 
like  inert  matter,  but  by  motives  addressed  to  the  will,  yet  accom- 
plishing as  regularly  and  as  effectually  an  object  they  never  con- 
templated, as  if  they  were  merely  the  passive  wheels  of  a  machine." 

It  is  on  a  large  induction  from  such  cases  as  this,  that  political 
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economista  rest  their  most  comprehenaive  and  most  noted  maxim, 
—  the  laissez-faire,  or  "let-alone,"  principle,  —  the  doctrine  of  non- 
interference by  the  government  with  the  economical  interests  of 
society,  True,  these  interests  are  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  who 
look  only  to  their  own  immediate  profit,  and  not  t  h  bl'  d 
vantage,  or  to  the  distant  fiitnre.  They  are  not 
are  often  ignorant,  short-sighted,  and  unconacio  m 

work  that  they  do.     But  society  is  a  complex  and  m 

the  real  Author  and  Governor  of  which  is  divin  ar 

his  agents,  who  do  his  work,  and  know  it  not.     H  h 

selfishness  to  good  ;  and  ends  which  could  not  b    accomp        d    y 
the  greatest  sagaoity,  the  most  enlightened  and  di 
spirit,  and  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  hum  d 

governors,  are  effected  directly  and  incessantly,  g 

ignorance,  the  wilfulness,  and  the  avarice  of  m 
interfere  with  His  work  without  marring  it.    The     temp  g 

lators  to  turn  the  industry  of  society  in  one  direction  or  another, 
out  of  its  natural  and  self-ehoaen  channels,  —  here  to  encourage  it 
by  bounties,  and  there  to  load  it  with  penalties,  —  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  supply  of  the  market,  to  establish  a  maximum  of  price, 
to  keep  specie  in  the  country,  —are  almost  invariably  productive 
of  harm.  Laiesezfaire ;  "these  things  regulate  themselves,"  in 
common  phrase ;  which  means,  of  courae,  that  God  regulates  them 
by  his  general  laws,  which  always,  in  the  long  run,  work  to  good. 
In  these  modem  days,  the  ruler  or  governor  who  is  most  to  be 
dreaded  is,  not  the  tyrant,  but  the  busybody.  Let  the  course  of 
trade  and  the  condition  of  society  alone,  is  the  best  advice  which 
can  be  given  to  the  legislator,  the  projector,  and  the  reformer. 
Busy  yourselves,  if  you  must  be  busy>  with  individual  cases  of 
wrong,  hardship,  or  suffering ;  but  do  not  meddle  with  the  general 
laws  of  the  universe. 

The  limitations  of  this  "  let-alone  "  principle  are  nearly  as  ob- 
vious as  the  principle  itself  The  otfice  of  the  legislator  is  not,  by 
his  own  superior  wisdom  to  chalk  out  a  path  for  society  to  move 
in,  but  to  remove  all  casual  and  unnatural  impedimenta  from  that 
path  which  society  instinctively  chooses  for  itself  Human  laws, 
if  wisely  framed,  are  seldom  mandatory,  or  such  as  require  an 
active  obedience  ;  they  are  mostly  prohibitive,  or  designed  to  pre- 
vent such  action  on  the  part  of  the  few  as  would  impede  or  limit 
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the  healthful  action  of  the  many.  Vice  and  crime,  for  instance, 
are  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of  the  pommunity ;  they  obstruct 
the  working  of  the  nat\iral  laws,  the  ordinances  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, by  which  society  is  held  together  and  all  well-meaning 
members  of  it  are  made  to  co-operate,  though  unconsciously,  for 
each  other's  good.  To  remove  such  stumbling-blocks,  then,  is  not 
to  create,  but  to  prevent,  interference  with  the  natural  order  of 
things.  Legislation  directed  to  this  end  is  only  a  legitimate  carry- 
ing out  of  the  laissez-faire  principle. 

The  enforcement  of  justice  in  the  ordinary  transactions  between 
mau  and  man,  which  often  requires  further  legislation  than  is 
needed  for  the  mere  prevention  of  open  vice  and  crime,  is  another 
instance  of  the  legitimate  exercise  of  authority  by  the  govern- 
ment. An  individual  may  not  erect  a  powder-manufactory  in  the 
midst  of  a  populous  village,  nor  carry  on  any  operations  there 
which  would  poison  the  air  with  noxious  exhalations.  His  neigh- 
bora  would  have  a  right  to  call  out  to  him,  "  Let  ks  alone  ;  you 
endanger  our  lives,  and  prevent  ua  from  pursuing  our  ordinary 
occupations  in  safety." 

These  are  internal  impediments  to  the  natural  action  of  society, 
and  as  such  the  government  is  bound  to  put  them  out  of  the  way. 
But  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  guard  society  against 
external  dangers  and  hindrances.  Men  are  separated  into  distinct 
commuuities,  the  action  of  which  upon  each  other  is  not  so  much 
restrained  by  law,  or  by  the  natural  requisitions  of  justice,  as  is 
that  of  individuals  dwelling  in  the  same  community.  The  law  of 
nations  is  a  very  imperfect  code,  and,  from  the  want  of  any  supe- 
rior tribunal  to  enforce  its  enactments,  it  is  very  imperfectly  ob- 
served. War  is  either  a  present  evil  to  be  averted  or  alleviated, 
or  it  is  a  possible  future  event,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  to  be 
guarded  against.  For  either  of  these  ends,  the  action  of  individ- 
uals within  the  community  may  need  to  be  restrained ;  for  the 
safety  of  aU,  the  freedom  of  all  to  pursue  their  lawful  occupations 
without  let  or  hindrance  i8  not  to  be  imperilled  through  the  ava- 
rice or  recklessness  of  a  few.  Accordingly,  not  mere  restraints 
upon  importation,  but  an  absolnte  prohibition  of  intercourse,  an 
embargo  on  all  navigation,  are  among  the  legitimate  measures,  a 
necessity  for  which  is  created  by  national  dissension  and  hostility. 
;  communities  are  not  always  at  war  with  each 
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other ;  but  they  are  always  rivals  and  competitors  in  the  gx^St 
market  of  the  world.  This  feeling  of  rivalry  is  whetted  by  the 
different  circumatancea  under  which  they  are  placed,  by  the  pecu- 
liarities ia  the  condition  of  each,  and  by  the  opposition  of  interests 
which  often  grows  out  of  these  peculiarities.  The  legislation  of 
each  state  is  primarily  directed,  of  course,  to  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  its  own  subjects  ;  and  thus  it  often 
injuriously  affects  the  interests  of  other  nations.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  good  deal  of  retaliatory  legislation  on  the  part  of  different 
governments.  There  is  often,  on  both  sides,  a  keen  measure  of 
wits  in  devising  commercial  regulations  which  shall  affect,  or_ren- 
der  nugatory,  measures  adopted  by  the  rival  nation,  not  exactly 
with  a  hostile  intent,  but  with  an  exclusive  view  to  its  own  inter- 
ests, and  therefore  frequently  with  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  in- 
terests of  others.  Now,  such  retaliatory  legislation,  so  far  as  it 
operates  upon  the  members  of  the  very  community  from  which  it 
emanates,  so  far  as  it  limits  or  restrains  the  action  of  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  them,  ia  not  an  infringement,  but  an  application,  of  the 
laisse^faire  principle.  It  is  designed  to  procure  for  them  a  larger 
liberty  than  thoy  would  otherwise  enjoy  ;  if  it  is  effectual,  if  it 
answers  its  purpose,  it  removes  an  impediment  created  by  a  foreign 
state,  far  more  serious  and  extensive  than  the  obstruction  which  it 
imposes. 

The  policy  of  states  leads  them  to  seek  independence  of  each 
other  in  their  economical,  almost  as  much  as  in  their  political, 
relations ;  or  we  might  better  say  that  political  independence 
requires  that  we  should  not  be  entirely  dependent  upon  foreigners 
for  the  supply  of  great  articles  of  prime  necessity,  —  that  we 
should  have  within  our  own  borders,  and  under  our  own  control, 
the  means  of  satisfying  all  our  natural  and  imperative  wants;  It 
is  not  desirable  that  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  should  be  rendered 
BO  far  independent  of  each  other  that  each  could  obtain  from 
its  own  soil,  or  by  the  labor  of  its  own  inhabitants,  all  that  it 
can  need ;  for  these  two  States  are  one  in  most  of  their  political 
relations.  Members  of  the  same  great  confederacy,  living  under 
the  same  laws,  and  each  esercisiug  its  due  share  of  influence  in 
the  national  legislature,  neither  has  cause  to  apprehend  the  hostile 
or  injurious  action  of  the  other.  The  political  ties  between  them 
are  strengthened  by  their  dependence  on  each  other  for  a  supply 
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of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  civilized  esistence.  But  it  is  desira- 
ble that  both  should  be  independent,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  the 
great  powers  of  Enrope,  with  whom  they  cannot  be  sure  of  con- 
tinued friendly  intercourse  for  any  time  beyond  the  present,  and 
from  whom  they  are  always  separated  by  a  great  breadth  of  ocean, 
and  by  dissimilarity  of 'customs,  institutions,  and  laws. 

True  independence,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  forego  all  commercial  intei-couree  with  other  nations  ; 
this  would  be  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  But  it  does  requirf: 
that  each  nation  should  be  able  to  exercise,  within  its  own  limits, 
all  the  great  branches  of  industry  designed  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
man.  It  must  be  able  to  practise  all  the  arts  which  would  be 
necessary  for  its  own  well-being  if  it  were  the  only  nation  on  the 
earth.  If  it  be  restricted  to  agriculture  alone,  or  to  manufactures 
alone,  a  portion  of  the  energies  of  its  people  are  lost,  and  some  of 
its  natural  advantages  run  to  waste.  To  be  so  limited  in  its 
sphere  of  occupation,  to  be  barred  out  from  some  of  the  natural 
and  necessary  employments  of  the  human  race,  through  the  over- 
whelming competition  of  foreigners,  is  a  serious  evil,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  a  protective  policy  to  obviate  or  redress.  On  what- 
ever other  grounds  this  policy  may  be  objected  to,  it  is  surely  not 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  an  infringement  of  the  laissez-faire 
principle,  or  a  restriction  of  every  man's  right  to  make  such  use  as 
he  pleases  of  his  own  industry  and  capital.  Its  object  is,  not  to 
narrow,  but  to  widen,  the  field  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
industry,  and  to  second  the  working  of  the  beneficent  designs  of 
Providence  in  the  constitution  of  society,  by  removing  all  artificial 
aiA  unnecessary  checks  to  their  operation. 

I  repeat  it,  then,  that  these  designs,  as  shown  in  the  economical 
laws  of  human  nature  {i.  e.  in  the  principles  of  Political  Econo- 
my) through  their  genera]  efiects  upon  the  well-being  of  society, 
manifest  the  contrivance,  the  wisdom  and  beneficence,  of  the  Deity, 
juBt  as  clearly  as  do  the  marvellous  arrangements  of  the  material 
universe,  or  (Jie  natural  means  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
moral  law  and  the  punishment  of  crime.  The  lowest  passions  of 
mankind,  ■ —  ostentation  and  ambition,  petty  rivalry,  the  love  of 
saving  and  the  love  of  gain,  — -while  they  brjng  their  own  penalty 
upon  the  individual  who  unduly  indulges  them,  are  still  overruled 
for  good  in  their  operation  upon  the  interests  of  society ;  nay,  they 
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are  made  the  most  efficient  means  of  guarding  it  from  harm,  and 
advancing  its  welfare.  In  the  vast  round  of  employments  in  civ- 
ilized society,  there  is  hardly  one  in  which  a  person  can  profitably 
exert  himself,  without  at  the  same  time  profiting  the  community 
in  which  he  lives,  and  lending  aid  to  thousands  of  human  beings 
whom  he  never  saw.  We  are  all  servants  of  one  another  without 
wishing  it,  and  even  without  knowing  it ;  we  are  all  co-operating 
with  each  other  as  busily  and  effectively  as  the  bees  in  a  hive,  and 
most  of  us  with  as  little  perception  as  the  bees  have,  that  each 
individual  effort  is  essential  to  the  common  defence  and  general 
prosperity. 


CHAPTEE    II. 

4TED,   AND  WHAT    CONSTITUTES    EXCHANGEABLE 
!    OP   VALUE  :    HOW   WEALTH    13  DiaTRIBUTED 
AMONG   ITS  PU0DUCER3. 

A  DISTINCTION  has  begn  briefly  pointed  out  between  wealth  and 
property.  Wealik  consists  of  the  aggregate  of  articles,  chiefly 
material  or  tangible,  though  some  immaterial  products  are  ranked 
among  them,  which  suj^Iy  the  wants  and  satisfy  the  desires  of 
man ;  and  the  stock  of  national  wealth  "  is  kept  in  existence  from 
age  to  age,  not  by  preservation,  but  by  perpetual  reproduction. 
Every  part  of  it  is  used  or  destroyed,  -—generally  very  soon  after 
it  is  produced ;  but  those  who  consume  it  are  employed  meanwhile 
in  producing  more,"  — not  only  enoi;gh  to  replace  what  is  con- 
sumed, but  to  furnish  a  surplus,  or  profit.  Property  is  the  owner- 
ship of  these  articles,  and  often  remains  unchanged,  or  fixed,  for 
many  generations,  — just  as  the  river  continues,  though  the  water 
is  perpetually  nmning  out  of  it  into  the  sea. 

As  the  articles  change  while  the  ownership  continues,  there  must 
be  evidences  of  that  ownership,  or  "tickets  of  transfer,"  as  I  have 
once  called  them,  —  mere  representatives  of  wealth,  which  command 
a  price  in  the  market,  and  are  often  sold,  but  which,  in  themselves, 
form  no  addition  to  the  national  wealth.  Notes  and  mortgages, 
bank-bills,  bank-stock,  stock  in  any  corporation  or  in  the  national 
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debt,  are  aucli  representatives.  They  are  mere  evidences  that  the 
person  holding  them  is  the  owner  of  a  larger  or  amaller  portion  of 
those  articles  which  really  constitute  wealth ;  and  their  value  to 
him  consists  only  in  the  fact  that  they  enable  him,  whenever  he 
sees  fit,  to  reclaim  his  property,  or  to  talce  possession  of  those  ar- 
ticles which  actually  bel&ng  to  him,  though  for  a  time  he  has 
trusted  them  to  others. 

The  national  wealth,  therefore,  does  not  consist  of  the  land,  the 
houses,  the  manufactured  goods,  etc.,  plus  the  public  funds,  bank- 
stock,  and  the  like.  These  funds  and  stocks  are  not  wealth  In 
themselves,  but  are  certijkates  of  ownership  of  those  articles  which 
really  constitute  riches.  Nay,  if  any  portion  of  these  stocks  is 
held  by  foreigners,  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  community  does 
not  consist  even  of  the  whole  amount  of  thoso  articles  within  its 
territory  which  are  properly  considered  as  wealth,  but  only  of  that 
amount  minvs  the  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  foreigners.  If  I 
buy  $  1,000  worth  of  government  securities,  I  really  lend  1 1,000 
to  the  government,  which,  in,  return,  mortgages  to  me  a  portion 
of  its  revenues,  or  of  the  sum  which  it  annually  raises  by  taxation. 
This  sum  is  that  portion  of  the  valuable  articles  annually  created 
by  the  labor  of  the  community  which  the  government  appropriates 
to  itself,  as  a  compensation  for  the  care  and  protection  which  it 
afforda.  What  I  really  own,  then,  is  this  share  of  the  useful  ar- 
ticles annually  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  whole  people,  which 
is  transferred,  first  by  the  people  to  the  government,  and  then  by 
the  government  to  me.  The  scrap  of  paper,  called  "  public  stock," 
which  I  hold,  is  .of  no  value  whatever,  except  as  it  enables  me  to 
claim  without  dispute  my  share  of  this  annual  product. 

These  truths  are  elementary,  and  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  state  them  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  with  which  we  are  now  concerned;  — 
What  are  the  essential  qualities  of  wealth,  and  how  is  if  created  f 
How  is  it,  that  the  national  stock  of  wealth,  which  we  are  perpet- 
ually consuming,  is  yet  perpetually  reproduced,  and  that,  too,  with 
a  profit,  or  constant  enlargement,  bo  that  the  stock  at  the  end  of 
the  year  is  considerably  larger  than  it  was  at  the  year's  commence- 
ment 1 

As  soon  as  we  clearly  perceive  that  wealth  consist*  exclusively  of 
those  useful  articles,  chiefly  material  or  tangible,  which  have  been 
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indicated,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  intricate  com- 
plications of  property  which  arise  from  the  dealings  of  men  in  the 
banks  and  the  stock-market,  the  answer  to  this  question  becomes 
very  easy.  Wealth  is  treated  by  devoting  "human  labctr  to  the  pro- 
duction and  fashioning  of  these  useful  articles; — by  tilling  the 
ground,  and  raising  harvests  of  food  and  of  the  raw  materials  for 
manufacture ;  by  spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing ;  by  erecting 
houses,  -working  mines,  and  building  ships ;  by  any  aud  every  ap- 
plication of  industry  which  is  essential  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
these  articles,  or  which  has  directly  or  indirectly  concurred  in  their 
formation.  Human  labor,  whether  skilful  or  unskilful,  whether 
applied  alone  or  artfully  assisted  by  natural  agents,  is  the  means ; 
wealth  is  the  product.  Whatever  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
workman  may  apply  himself  more  directly  and  successfully,  and 
with  leas  interruption,  U>  his  task,  must  be  considered  aa  a  portion 
of  the  industry  which  concurs  in  the  formation  of  the  article  pro- 
duced by  that  workman. 

Thus,  he  must  feel  secure  in  his  employment,  — seeuxe  against 
violence,  robbery,  or  any  improper  or  wrongful  interruption  of  hia 
labor.  Government  affords  him  this  security,  and  is,  to  this  ex- 
tent, a  coworker  and  fellow-producer  with  him,  so  that  it  rightful- 
ly claims  a  share  —  a  very  small  share  —  of  the  finished  product. 
"  On  the  governor,  and  those  with  whom  he  is  associated,  or  whom 
he  appoints,"  says  Mr.  Senior,  "  is  devolved  the  care  of  defending 
the  community  from  violence  and  fraud ;  and  so  far  as  internal 
violence  is  concerned,  and  that  is  the  evil  most  dreaded  in  civilized 
society,  it  is  wonderful  how  small  a  number  of  persons  can  provide 
for  the  security  of  multitudes.  About  15,000  soldiers,  and  not 
15,000  policemen,  watchmen,  and  officers  of  justice,  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  eighteen  mUlions  of  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain." 

The  co-operation  which  the  laborer  requires,  in  a  highly  civilized 
community,  for  the  completion  of  his  task,  in  order  to  present  the 
article  in  a  state  tit  for  use,  is  far  more  extensive  than  we  are  apt, 
at  first  sight,  to  imagine.  Th\is,  bread  is  a  finished  product,  the 
total  value  of  which  must  compensate  a  long  line  of  laborers  who 
have  concurred  in  its  formation.  The  tradesman  who  brings  it  to 
your  door^  the  baker ;  the  miller  ;  the  farm-laborers  who  plough, 
BOW,  and  reap;  the  farmer  or  land-owner;  and  all  the  artisans 
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who  have  fabricated  all  the  tools  and  instruments  used  by  these 
persons,  —  must  all  have  their  share  of  the  price  finally  paid  for 
the  bread  which  is  fully  prepared  to  be  eaten.  The  extensive  co- 
operation of  employments,  produced  by  the  minute  subdivision  of 
labor,  is  the  moat  striking  feature  of  modem  civilization.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  immense  subdivision  is  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency  of  labor ;  ■ —  that  everything  may  be  produced  on  the  spot 
best  suited  for  its  production ;  that  every  step  in  the  process  of 
its  manufacture  may  be  taken  by  the  person  most  capable  of  tak- 
ing it  to  advantage,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances ; 
and  that  the  article  itself,  when  finished,  may  be  adapted,  even  in 
the  slightest  particulars,  to  the  wants,  tastes,  and  convenience  of 
those  who  are  to  use  it.  The  value  which  may  be  added  to  the 
article  by  the  numerous  steps  of  this  long  process  may  bo  very 
great.  "  We  should  probably  be  understating  the  difference,"  says 
Mr.  Senior,  "  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  last  price  was  a  thousand 
times  the  first.  The  price  of  a  pound  of  the  finest  cotton-wooJ,  as 
it  is  gathered,  is  less  than  two  shillings.  A  pound  of  the  -finest 
cotton  lace  might  easily  he  worth  more  than  a  hundred  guineas," 

We  gain  another  view  of  this  marvelbua  cooperation  of  individ- 
uals, designed  to  make  labor  most  efli  lent  bv  searching  out  the 
history,  analyzing  the  cost,  and  tracing  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture, of  all  the  artides  of  our  own  diih  consumption.  We  think 
it  little  to  sit  down  to  a  table  covered  with  articles  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  and  from  the  remotest  isles  of  the  sea ;  —  with 
tea  from  China,  coffee  from  Brazi],  spices  from  the  East,  and  sugar 
from  the  West  Indies ;  knives  from  Sheffield,  made  with  iron  from. 
Sweden  and  ivory  from  Africa  ;  with  silver  from  Mexico,  and  cotton 
from  South  Carolina ;  all  being  lighted  with  oil  brought  from  New 
Zealand  or  the  Arctic  Circle.  StiU  less  do  we  think  of  the  great 
number  of  persons  whose  united  agency  is  required  to  bring  any 
one  of  these  finished  products  to  our  homes,  —  of  the  merchants, 
insurers,  sailors,  ship-builders,  cordage  and  sail  makers,  astronom- 
ical-instrument makers,  men  of  science,  and  others,  who  must  con- 
cur before  a  pound  of  tea  can  appear  in  our  market.  la  view  of 
these  circumstances,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  humble 
artisan,  who  spends  his  life  —  to  adopt  Adam  Smith's  illiistration  — 
in  making  the  eighteenth  part  of  a  pin,  and  is  hardly  fitted  for  any 
higher  employment,  still  taxes  the   industry  of  half  the  human 
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race,  and  lays  cinder  contribution  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
to  supply  his  daily  wants. 

How  IS  it  that,  while,  in  these  days,  men  will  not  often  labor  for 
nothing,  and  while  the  artisan  himself  produces  nothing  but  the 
fraction  of  a  pin,  he  is  still  able  to  consume  so  great  a  variety  of 
products,  and  to  make  the  industry  of  so  vast  a,  multitiide  tribu- 
tary to  hia  comforts  1  The  answer  may  be  giveo  in  one  word,  — 
bff  escckange.  As  human  labor  is  the  only  motive  power,  so  capo- 
hilitif  of  exchange  is  the  sole  directing  agent,  in  the  great  social 
machine  for  the  production  of  wealth.  The  immediate  measure 
of  the  wealth,  when  produced,  is,  not  its  utility,  but  its  exckmig&thle 
value;  and  Political  Economy  itself,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
has  been  deuominatcd  Catallactics,  or  the  Science  of  Eschaages. 

We  come,  then,  to  an  analysis  of  exchangeable  valine,  in  order  to 
find  a  basis  for  the  theory  of  wealth.  What  is  it  that  constitutes 
value  in  exchange,  and  why  do  various  articles  possess  it  in  such 
unequal  proportions!  The  answer  is,  that  exchangeable  value 
consists  of  two  elements,  —  w^iViiy,  and  di^cultij  of  'attainment. 
The  article  valued  must  in  some  measure  be  useful ;  that  is,  it 
must  be  adapted  to  satisfy,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  some  nat- 
ural want  or  artificial  desire  of  men  ;  and  it  must  also  be  more  or 
less  difficult  to  be  had.  These  elements  may  coexist  in  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  ;  but,  in  one  degree  or  another,  they  must  both 
be  present,  or  the  article  has  no  value  in  exchange.  It  may,  for 
instance,  be  very  useful ;  it  may  be  an  article  of  prime  necessity, 
absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  man.  Vet  if  there  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  attainment,  if,  like  the  air,  the  water, 
and  the  sunlight,  the  supply  of  it  be  inexhaustible,  and  open  to  all 
the  world,  then  it  has  no  exchangeable  value.  It  forms  no  part 
of  what  is  usually  called  wealth.  Supply  the  element  which  was 
lacking,  ^-only  make  the  article  hard  to  be  procured,  as  water  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  desert  of  Sahara,  or  as  air  was  to  Mr. 
Holwell  and  his  companions  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  —  and 
men  will  give  all  that  they  have  in  the  world  for  a  single  draught  of 
either.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  very  difficult  of  attainment ; 
it  may,  like  some  of  the  most  refined  products  of  chemical  analy- 
sis, require  the  labor  of  years,  the  greatest  scientific  skill,  and  an 
expenditure  of  the  most  costly  materials,  before  it  can  be  procured. 
Yet  if  it  be  not  useful,  if  it  do  not  satisfy  some  want  or  desire, 
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— however  artiBcial  or  irrational  that  desire  roay  be,  —  it  com- 
manda  no  price  in  the  market ;  it  has  no  eschangeable  value. 

But  we  do- not  here  apeak  of  abstract  utility,  or  of  that  utility 
which  is  determined  by  reason  and  raeasured  by  a  philosophical 
standard.  Utility  liere  means  nothing  hut  fltnees  or  capability  to 
satisfy  any  desire  of  men,  however  unreaBonable,  extravagant,  or 
capricious  that  desire  may  be.  If  men  are  so  foolish  as  to  prize 
highly  many  articles  which  answer  no  purposes  but  of  vain  osten- 
tation or  gross  and  sensual  etyoyment,  it  is  not  for  the  political 
economist,  who  views  things  only  as  they  are,  -^not  as  they  ought 
to  be,  —  to  censure  their  folly.  He  leaves  this  office  to  the  moralist 
or  the  preacher.  The  fact  that  such  articles  are  coveted,  from  what- 
ever motive,  is  enough  to  bring  them  within  his  definition  of 
wealth ;  which  definition,  it  is  evident,  only  expresses  the  common 
sentiment  of  mankind. 

As  the  words  vabie  and  utility  are  often  used  in  the  moralist's 
sense,  or  according  to  their  philosophical  import,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  thia  caution  once  for  all,  —  that  whenever  in  future  they  are 
here  uaed,  they  must  be  understood  only  in  their  politico-economi- 
cal signification.  Ey  value,  we  mean  only  exckani/eable  value;  by 
viility,  we  mean  only  that  utility  which  is  an  element  of  wealth, 
and  which  consists  in  fitness  to  satisfy  any  want  or  desire,  however 
irrational,  that  ia  felt  by  any  number  of  men. 

Thiaanalysis  of  value,  this  explanation  of  what  wealth  is,  ledds 
ua  immediately  to  an  understanding  of  the  mauner  in  which  wealth 
is  created.  As  the  essence  of  value  consists  in  difficulty  of  attain- 
ment, so  the  labor  which  overcomes  that  difficulty  is  the  great 
means  of  producing  value,  or  creating  wealth  ;  and  everything 
which  diminishes  that  difficulty  is  to  be  considered  as  labor,  —  is 
entitled  to  be  called  by  that  name,  for  it  is  recognized  and  compen- 
sated as  such  by  the  community.  And  h^re  is  the  great  paradox 
of  Political  Economy :  —  Value  depends  on  difficulty  of  attainment ; 
the  only  way  of  <jreating  values  is  to  lessen  or  overcome  that  diffi- 
culty ;  hut  as  soon  as  all  difficulty  ia  overcome,  when  there  ia  no 
longer  any  obstacle  in  the  way  between  man  and  the  gratification 
of  his  desire,  then  exchar^ahlo  value  also  diaappeara,  and  the 
boundless  wealth,  which  seemed  just  within  our  grasp,  is  suddenly 
changed,  as  by  a  magical  incantation,  into  dross  or  nothingness. 

Thia  paradox  ia  not  created  merely  by  an-abuae  of  abstract  defiui- 
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tions  and  theoretical  reasoning.  The  Beeming  contradiction  is  a 
literal  fact,  as  may  be  clearly  shown  by  a  practical  illustration. 
Gold  Burely  possesses  the  highest  value  in  exchange,  and  is  emi- 
nently difficult  of  attainment.  The  story,  first  promulgated  io  the 
winter  of  1848-49,  that  it  abounded  in  the  soil  of  California, 
caused  as  much  esoitement  and  agitation  in  this  country,  and  in- 
deed throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  would  have  been  created 
by  another  battle  of  Waterloo.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  any  of  the 
gold-hunters  at  that  time,  that  their  hopes  would  be  just  as  much 
frustrated  by  finding  that  the  precious  metal  there  was  too  plenti- 
ful, aa  by  ascertaining  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  at  all !  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  most  exaggerated  reports  had  been  correct,  — 
that  all  the  rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  itself  were  composed  in 
great  .part  of  gold,  —  that  there  were  gold  moimtaius  in  California, 
just  as  there  are  iron  mountains  in  Missouri.  Is  it  not  certain 
thdt  the  value  of  gold  all  over  the  world,  almost  at  once,  would 
Mnk  to  about  the  same  point  with  iron  1  Then  carry  the  supposi- 
tion one  step  farther.  Imagine  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
California  for  this  metal,  but  that  our  own  streets  are  paved  and 
our  gutters  lined  with  gold,  which  also,  in  lumps,  strews  the  whole 
face  of  the  country.  Is  it  not  evident,  that  it  would  instantly  be- 
come as  valueless  as  the  stones  and  dirt  which  now  cover  our 
streets  and  roads  1 

How  vain,  then,  is  it  to  espect  that  wealth  can  ever  be  created 
without  labor,  which  is  its  natural  and  necessary  price !  Gold  is 
now  so  precious  precisely  because  so  much  labor  is  required  to  ob- 
tain it.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  old  alchemists,  many  of  whom 
were  the  most  learned  men  of  their  times,  and  who  wasted  fortune 
and  life  in  their  vain  pursuit,  could  not  have  foreseen  that  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  when  discovered,  would  be  as  worthless  as  another 
stone,  which  should  have  the  pr^jperty  of  turning  everything  it 
touched  into  granite  ! 

The  useful  metals,  generally,  possess  value  just  in  proportion  to 
the  fewness  and  unproductiveness  of  the  mines  whence  they  are 
obtained,  and  to  the  labor  required  for  bringing  them  to  market 
and  giving  them  the  forma  and  qualities  that  fit  them  for  use. 
Iron  in  this  country  owes  nearly  all  its  value  to  the  labor  expended 
in  extracting  it  from  the  ore  and  manufacturing  it ;  for  iron  ore  is 
BO  plentiful  that,  except  in  a.  few  fevorable  localities,  where  fuel  ia 
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(ibundant  and  transportation  easy,  an  acre  of  ground  with  iron  ore 
for  its  surface  is  worth  hardly  as  much  as  the  same  extent  of  fertile 
land.  Yet  fine  steel  cutlery  and  watch-springs,  which  are  only 
iron  in  a  highly  finished  state,  sell  at  a  high  price  by  the  ounce. 
Copper,  again,  being  more  rare,  axid  the  mines  of  it  less  produc- 
tive, owes  its  value  chiefly  to  its  scarcity,  or  the  labor  required  for 
finding  it  and  bringing  it  from  a  distance.  Yet  it  is  so  natural  an 
illusion  to  believe  that  the  high  value  of  these  metals  in  their 
manufactured  state  attaches  to  them  also  when  they  are  in  the  ore, 
that  a  mining  mania  is  more  easily  excited  in  the  community  than 
any  other  speculative  bubble. 

What  I  have  caUed  the  parados  of  political  economy,  like  the 
hydrostatic  paradoi,  is  really  very  simple,  and  admits  of  an  easy 
explanation.  In  proportion  as  the  labor  required  for  obtaining  any 
useful  article  is  diminished,  and  the  article  itself  consequently  be- 
comes very  common,  in  that  proportion  it  approximates  the  charac- 
ter f  those  'nvaluable  ^ifts  of  Proiilence  the  aii  the  water  and 
the  sunlight  ^lich  because  thej  are  common  tnd  inexhaustible 
ha^e  natiral  but  no  eschangeabL  value  They  become  natural 
wealth  they  cease  to  be  aiitjinal  tiealth  Man  does  not  m  the 
economical  sense  ml  e  them  or  consider  them  as  wealth  lecause 
he  IS  not  able  to  exchange  them  for  those  thmga  wh  h  cin  be  pro- 
cured onlj  by  libor  or  in  othei  woids  he  cai  n  t  pur  hase  labot 
with  them  The  possession  tf  them  comeja  no  d  at  met  ion  doea 
not  exalt  one  above  his  fellows,  giies  no  power  over  othei  men 
Each  of  them  satisfies  one  imperative  want  and  m  this  respect  is 
truly  iffivaliiable  but  t  does  not  possess  that  qnalitv  wh  h  is 
characteristic  of  all  art  cles  that  are  usually  consideied  as  wealth 
—  any  one  of  these  maj  be  bartered  for  moie  or  less  of  any  arti 
cle  or  prod  ict  whatsoever  tha,t  the  ]  ossessor  may  desire  We  are 
wont  to  consider  mo  ej  as  the  universil  medium  of  exchange 
though  It  IS  onU  a  contrivance  f  r  fecilitatmg  it  this  is  a  co  se 
quenee  of  the  popi  lir  del  is  on  which  confounds  moneff  with  wealth 
Any  port!  n  of  w  ealth  any  art  cle  of  val  le  is  like  Fort  matus  s 
w  shmg  cap  a  means  of  obta  ning  to  the  fxtf  >t  of  its  eavhnnqeahle 
ixhe  \\hate\er  other  art  cle  we  maydesre  the  contrivance  of 
money  render  ng  the  proceis  cf  obtaining  t  bj  exchange  a  very 
6  mple  one  This  Protean  character  of  wealth  this  capabilit}  of 
satisftjig  \  hatever  wuit  orwhm  the  heait  of  man  can  concene 
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is,  like  the  ductility  of  gold,  it3  moat  peculiar  and  attractive 
quality. 

And  here  we  perceive  tlie  explanatiou  of  the  fact  which  has  so 
often  been  a  topic  of  complaint,  that  the  pecuniary  wages  or  earn- 
ings of  scientific  and  liternry  men  are,  with  a  few  rare  eiceptiona, 
■very  inconsiderable.  The  inadeijuacy  of  the  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion of  these  persons  "  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes ;  but  princi- 
pally, perhaps,  from  the  indestructibility,  if  we  may  so.  term  it, 
and  rapid  circulation  of  their  works  and  inventions.  The  cloth 
of  the  manufacturer  and  the  com  of  the  agriculturist  are  speedily 
consumed,  and  there  is  therefore  a  continual  demand  for  fresh  sup- 
plies of  the  same  articles.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
new  inventions,  new  theories,  or  new  literary  works.  They  may 
be  universally  made  use  of,  but  they  cannot  be  consumed.  The 
moment  that  the  invention  of  logarithms,  the  mode  of  spinning 
by  rollers,  and  the  discovery  of  the  cow-poi  had  been  published, 
they  were  rendered  imperishable,  and  every  one  was  in  a  condition 
to  profit  by  them.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  resort  to  their 
authors.  The  results  of  their  researches  had  become  public  prop- 
erty, had  conferred  new  powers  on  every  individual,  and  might  be 
applied  by  any  one."  As  they  can  no  longer  be  appropriated,  the 
difficulty  of  attainmeni,  which  is  a  necessary  element  of  artificial 
wealth,  is  entirely  removed ;  they  therefore  cease  to  possess  ex- 
changeable value,  and  become  a  part  of  what  we  have  called  the 
natural  weaUk  of  mankind. 

Observe,  moreover,  that  it  is  in  the  highest  departments  of  lit- 
erature and  science  that  labor  is  most  imperfectly  remunerated ;  in 
those  of  a  lower  rank,  in  adapting  to  popular  comprehension  and 
purposes  nf  practical  iitility  the  ideas  and  discoveries  of  others, 
tact  and  industry  may  often  reap  a  considerable  pecuniary  reward. 
Hence,  invention  is  usually  more  profitable  than  discovery ;  a  new 
machine  may  create  a  fortune  for  its  inventor,  whilst  the  discoverer 
of  those  abstract  principles  of  science,  or  general  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  applied  in  the  mechanical  improvement,  or  are  presup- 
posed in  the  construction  of  it,  can  obtain  no  compensation  but 
the  fame  of  his  labors  and  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  No  erne 
thinks  of  rewarding  the  heirs  of  Franklin  and  OErsted  for  those 
discoveries  in  electricity  and  electro-magnetism  to  which  we  are 
primarily  indebted  for  the  lightning-rod,  the  electrotype,  and  the 
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roagnetic  telegraph.  Ideas  cannot  be  patented,  or  exelneively  ap- 
propriatetl ;  but  machines  may  be.  So  also  in  authorship,  as  Mc- 
CuUoch  observes,  "  though  a  work  sbould  have  the  greatest  influ- 
ence over  the  legislation  of  the  country  or  the  state  of  the  arts,  it 
may  redound  but  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  author.  Many  a 
middling  novel  has  produced  more  money  than  the  '  Prineipia '  or 
the  '  Wealth  of  Nations ' ;  and  in  this  respect  the  '  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Koman  Empire  '  haa  been  far  inferior  to  the  '  Arabian 
Nights.'  "  "  Learning  hath  gained  most,"  says  old  Thomaa  Fuller, 
"  by  those  books  by  ivhich  the  printer  has  lost." 

The  conversion  of  artificial  into  natural  wealth  —  a  considerable 
loss  in  eschangeable  value  being  a  real  gain  to  the  whole  community 
— may  be  further  illustrated  by  an  example  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Senior.  "  If  the  climate  of  England  could  be  suddenly  changed  to 
that  of  BogotS,  and  the  warmth,  which  we  extract  imperfectly  and 
espensively  from  fuel,  were  supplied  by  the  sun,  fuel  would  cease 
to  be  useful,  except  aa  one  of  the  productive  instruments  employed 
by  art ;  [that  is,  in  metallurgy,  driving  steam-engines,  etc.]  Wo 
shoidd  want  no  more  grates  or  chimney-pieces  in  our  sitting-rooms. 
What  had  previously  been  a  considerable  amount  of  property  in 
the  fixtures  of  honses,  in  stock  in  trade,  and  materials,  would  be- 
come valueless.  Coals  would  sink  in  price  ;  the  most  expensive 
mines  would  be  abandoned ;  those  which  were  retained  would 
afford  smaller  rents.  All  would  gain  in  enjoyment  by  being  able 
to  devote  to  other  purposes  the  money  which  they  previously  paid 
for  artificial  warmth.  Still,  for  a  time,  there  would  be  l-'ss  '[artiji- 
eia{\  wealth  j  [and  there  would  be  i)ermanently  a  great  gain  in 
natural  inealtL]  The  capital  and  the  labor  previously  devoted  to 
warming  our  apartments  would  be  diverted  to  the  production  of 
new  commodities.  The  cheapness  of  coal  would  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  manufactured  articles,  and  there  would  then  be  as  much 
wealth  as  there  was  before  the  change,  —  probably  more,  and  cer- 
tainly much  more  enjoyment." 

Aa  to  the  natiu-e  of  the  labor  which  ends  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  it  is  justly  remarked  hy  McCulloch,  that  "  all  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  and  art  are  reducible  to,  and  really  consist  of, 
transmutations,  —  that  ia,  of  changes  of  form  and  of  place.  By 
production,  in  thia  acience,  is  not  meant  the  production  of  matter, 
that  being  the  exclusive  attribute  of  Omnipotence,  but  the  pro- 
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diiction  of  Jttility,  and  consequently  of  value,  by  appropriating  and 
modifying  matter  already  in  existence,  so  as  to  fit  ft  to  eatisfy 
our  wants  and  contribute  to  our  enjoymenta.  The  labor  which  is 
thus  employed  is  the  only  source  of  wealth.  Kature  spontaneous- 
ly furnishes  the  matter  of  which  all  commodities  are  made ;  but 
until  labor  haa  been  applied  to  appropriate  that  matter,  or  to 
adapt  it  to  our  use,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  value,  and  is  not,  nor 
ever  has  been,  considered  as  forming  wealth.  Place  us  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  or  in  an  orchard,  and  we  shall  infallibly  perish  of 
thirst  or  hunger,  if  we  do  not,  by  an  effort  of  industry,  raise  the 
water  to  our  lips,  or  pluck  the  fruit  from  its  parent  tree.  It  b  sel- 
dom, however,  that  the  mere  appropriation  of  matter  is  sufficieut. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  labor  is  required  not  only  to  appro- 
priate it,  but  also  to  convey  it  from  place  to  place,  and  to  give  it 
that  pecuhar  shape  without  which  it  may  be  totally  weelese,  and 
incapable  of  ministering  either  to  our  necessities  or  our.comforts. 
Of  the  innumerable  variety  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mtner^J  pro- 
ducts, which  form  the  materials  of  food  and  clothes,  none  waa 
originally  serviceable,  while  many  were  estreraely  noxious  to  man. 
It  is  his  labor  which  has  given  them  utility,  that  has  subdued 
their  bad  qualities,  and  made  them  satisfy  his  wants  and  minister 
to  his  comforts  and  enjoyments." 

"We  distinguish  three  kinds  of  industry  :  — 

1.  The  labor  of  coUectiag  tttid  appropriating  natural  products. 
This  includes  the  work  not  only  of  the  agriculturist,  but  of  the 
miner,  the  h\intsraan,  the  fisherman,  and  all  others  who  bring  to- 
gether for  the  use  of  man  the  various  products  of  sea  and  laud 
which  satisfy  his  wants. 

2.  The  tasks  of  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  arti- 
san, who  shape,  combine,  and  fabricate  raw  materials  into  forms  fit 
for  use. 

3.  The  business  of  the  merchant,  who  brings  together  the  pro- 
ducts of  various  climes,  distributes  them  among  the  people  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means  and  wants,  and  equalizes  the  supplies  and 
prices  of  commodities  by  storing  them  up  for  future  use,  or  carry- 
ing them  where  they  are  most  needed. 

Again,  the  commodities  which  constitute  wealth  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  :  —  1.  The  articles  which  are  designed  for  imme- 
diate consumption,  and  which  directly  satisfy  the  wants  of  man  ;^ 
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aticli  as  food  and  clothing  that  are  fit  t*  be  eaten  and  worn,  the- 
honses  that  shelter  us,  and  the  ornamenta  and  luxuries  that  gratify 
our  taetes.  These  may  be  said  to  have  Primary  value.  2.  The 
tools,  implements,  and  raw  materials,  by  means  of  which,  or  out 
of  which,  the  former  articles  are  made,  hut  which,  in  their  present 
shape,  ai-e  not  fitted  for  our  immediate  gratification  or  support. 
These  last  possess  only  a  kind  of  Secondary  or  derivative  value,  as 
they  are  prized,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  what  can  be  made 
out  of  them,  or  obtained  by  their  aid. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  shown,  that  labor  is  not  only  necessary  in 
fact  for  the  creation  of  value,  but  enters  into  the  very  idea  of  it, 
flo  that,  when  the  necessity  for  labor  departs,  the  reality  and  even 
the  conception  of  value  vanish  along  with  it.  I  now  say  that  the 
labor  required  is  a  measure  of  the  value  produced.  But  here  the 
word  lahar  must  be  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  signification, 
I  mean  by  it  any  kwman  exertion  whatever,  corporeal  err  intellectual, 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  overeomeg  or  diminishes  that  difficulty 
of  attainmaU  which  we  have  seen  to  be  an  essential  element  of  wealth. 
The  only  measure  of  such  labor  is  its  comparative  efficiency. 
Thus,  the  labor  of  one  practised  and  skilful  artisan  is  equal  to 
that  of  at  least  three  raw  hands,  or  ordinary  laborers,  as  they  are 
termed ;  in  some  cases  it  may  equal  that  of  many  more.  The 
labor,  chiefly  intellectual,  of  general  superintendence  and  skilful 
direction  of  the  operatives  emjdoyed  in  a  manuiaotory  may  be 
measured  by  the  wdinary  labor  which  it  saves,  — that  is,  by  the 
number  of  additional  workmen,  or  the  additional  time,  that  would 
he  needed  if  such  superintendence  were  wanting ;  or  it  may  he 
measured  by  the  scarcity  of  the  peculiar  skill  and  tact  which  are 
required  for  such  superintendence,  —  that  is,  hy  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  competent  superintendent. 

So  the  value  of  a  machine  may  be  either  the  labor  which  it 
saves,  or  the  labor  which  it  costs.  If,  for  instance,  a  manufacturer 
introduces  a  new  machine,  by  the  aid  of  which  two  men  can  do 
the  work  that  formerly  required  ten  men,  (two  mora  persons  being 
required  to  build  the  machine  and  keep  it  in  repair,)  he  will  save 
the  labor  of  six  persons ;  and  the  value  of  this  machine  to  him 
wOl  be  represented  by  six  laborers  working  gratuitously-  This 
wUl  be  the  case,  however,  only  so  long  as  he  can  keep  the  machine 
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a  secret  from  other  manufacturers,  or  enjoy  the  eicluaire  use  Of  it  - 
"When  ita  use  becomes  general,  the  general  saving  of  labor,  by  re- 
ducing the  coat  of  the  manufactured  artiele,  will  also  reduce  ita 
price;  for  that  which  costs  the  labor  of  but  foui-  persons  will  ex- 
change for  the  labor  of  not  more  than  four.  No  one  will  give  any- 
thing more  for  any  commodity  than  it  would  cost  him  to  produce 
it  for  himself;  and  in  the  case  supposed,  any  four  workmen,  by 
employing  such  a  machine,  might  manufacture  the  article  for 
themselves.  Now  then,  the  value  of  the  machine  will  bo  only 
the  labor  which  it  costs ;  the  articles  produced  by  it  will  represent 
the  labor  of  but  four  persons,  —  two  to  work  it,  and  two  more  to 
build  and  keep  it  in  repair. 

The  general  law,  therefore,  that  the  labor  required  is  a  measure 
of  the  value  pi-oduced,  is  subject  to  two  limitations :  the  Jirst  is, 
that  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  various  degrees  of  efficiency 
of  the  several  laborers  employed  ;  the  second,  that  the  maker  has 
not  the  advantage  of  a  patented  machine  or  a  secret  process,  which 
might  enable  him  to  produce  the  commodity  by  a  smaller  expendi- 
ture of  labor  than  ia  usual.  According  to  Adam  Smith,  a  work- 
man accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  hammer,  but  not  accustomed  to 
making  nails,  cannot  manufacture  usually  more  than  300  nails  in  a 
day ;  while  such  is  the  dexterity  acquired  by  practice,  that  about' 
2,300  can  be  made  in  a  day  by  a  workman  who  has  never  exercised 
any  other  trade  than  that  of  making  nails.  The  value  of  ono 
day's  labor  of  such  a  workman,  in  this  manufacture,  will  be  evi- 
dently equal  to  that  of  seven  or  eight  days'  labor  by  an  ordinary 
smith.  It  is  equally  obvious,  that  the  exclusive  use  of  a  machine, 
or  a  secret  process,  might  render  the  articles  produced  by  three 
ordmary  workmen  the  full  equivalent  in  value  of  those  manufac 
tured  by  thirty  or  forty  hands  working  without  any  such  advantage 

When  the  use  of  machinery  has  diminished  the  exchangeallo 
value  of  certain  commodities,  the  question  ma>  be  asked  \\hit 
h  b  m  of  the  difference  between  their  former  and  their 
P  t  tJ  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  tbe&o  commodities  is 
dm       h  d  the  labor  required  tooiticome  that  difficulty  is  con 

q        Ij   1    sened,  and  therefore    accordmg  to  the  principles  al 

did  down,  less  exchangealle  \alue  is  created  Suppose 
1  th  t  the  commoiitj  mam foi-tmed,  and  that  the  prico  was 
f  -n     Ij  t      cents  a  jard  while  it  can  now  be  had  for  four  cents. 
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All  of  tliat  doth  which  ia  already  ia  the  market  will  now  be  held 
at  only  two  fifths  ot  its  foimei  val  le  Whit  h-\a  become  of  the 
other  thicQ  ljfth'3?  Is  this  amount  of  eicfaxn^eable  value  de- 
Btroyed,  and  is  the  introduction  of  laboi  saving  machinery,  there- 
fore, an  evil  to  the  community^ 

The  answer  is,  m  this  case  as  m  the  foimerone,  that  the  ex- 
cltart/jeahle  value  of  the  commodity  la  diminished ;  but  what  is 
taken  away  ftom  that  ^aluo  is  added  to  what  I  have  called  the 
natural  wealth  of  tho  pecple  m  distinction  from  their  artificial 
wealth, — to  the  stock  of  those  things  like  the  air  and  the  sun- 
light, which  arc  of  pre-eniinent  ntil  ty,  but,  being  universal  aud  in- 
cshaustibJc  cannot  be  exchanged  f^r  anythino  That  this  is  true 
may  bo  seen  it  once  by  pnltiug  the  extreme  case  Imagine  tliat 
tho  machine,  mjtead  of  easing  only  thiec  Eftba  of  tho  labor, 
should  Gaic  tho  whole  of  it  imagine  that  some  contrivance 
should  bo  hit  upon  for  pioducmg  doth  m  unbounded  pi-ofusion, 
no  labor  of  man  being  required  ia  any  part  of  the  process.  It  ia 
obvious  that  we  should  then  obtain  cloth  on  tho  same  easy  terms 
on  which  we  now  obtain  air  and  light.  It  would  be  an  addition 
to  the  natural  wealth  of  mankind ;  but  as  any  person  could  have  as 
much  of  it  as  he  wished,  without  difficulty,  ho  would  not  give  4n 
exchange  for  it  anything  which  had  cost  him  labor :  it  would 
have  no  eschaageahle  value.  And  as  a  machine  which  would 
save  tlio  whole  of  tho  labor  would  transform  the  whole  eschangeahle 
valiio  into  natural  wealth,  so,  if  it  saved  but  three  fifths  of  tho 
labor,  it  would  add  that  tlirce  fifths  to  our  natural  wealth. 

Observe,  however,  as  before,  that  this  result  would  follow  only 
if  tho  uso  of  tho  machine  became  commoii.  If  its  inventor  or 
first  introducer  coidd  keep  it  to  himself  for  a  time,  ho  could  ex- 
change tbc  cloth  ivbicb  cost  him  the  labor  of  only  four  men  for 
articles  which  cost  others,  and  would  cost  biai,  tho  labor  of  tea 
men ;  beeaiiGO  it  would  take  ten  persons,  without  the  aid  of  the 
machine,  to  produce 'the  cloth.  The  value  produced  is  measured 
by  Hie  average  ci  tho  labor  required  for  making  or  obtaining  the 
commodity,  and  not  by  the  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  labor 
which  circumctancea  might  render  necessary  in  a  particular  case. 
If  any  peraon  has  a  monopoly  granted  by  tho  government,  or  a 
secret  process,  or  a  machine  which  others  cannot  imitate,  he  can 
turn  to  hia  own  exclusive  advantage  the  value  which  would  other- 
wise be  added  to  the  natural  wealth  of  the  community. 
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Accident,  or  good  fortune  as  it  b  called,  may  have  the  eame 
effect  as  a  monopoly  or  a  secret  process.  Take  the  peiirl-fiaheix. 
for  instance.  The  vaius  of  the  pearls  obtained  will  be  detennined 
hy  dividing  the  whole  amount  procured  in  one  day  by  the  wholo 
number  of  divers  employed  during  that  day ;  and  by  dividing  the 
quantity  obtained  iu  the  whole  season  by  the  number  of  days  in 
that  season ;  —  thus  ascertaining  the  average  cost  of  the  pearls  in 
labor.  But  the  business  is  a  mere  lottery  :  one  diver  may  bring 
up,  from  his  first  plunge,  a  pear!  worth  a  hundred  dollars; 
another  may  dive  for  a  week,  and  obtain  httle  or  nothing.  K  a 
capitalist  shoiild  undertake  the  business,  and  pay  flsed  wages  to 
all  the  divers  on  condition  of  receiving  all  the  pearls  which  they 
found,  his  profits,  or  the  value  of  the  pearls,  would  evidently  he 
determined  by  their  average  cost  in  labor,  and  not  by  individual 
imd  estraordiniiry  cases.  When  Mr,  Senior,  wHo  denies  that 
labor  ia  essential  to  the  creation  of  wealth,  asks  triumphantly, 
"If,  while  carelessly  lounging  along  the, sea-shore,  I  were  to  pick 
up  a  pearl,  would  it  have  no  value?  "  and,  "  Supposing  that  aero- 
lites consisted  of  gold,  would  they  have  no  valued"  he  might  be 
answered,  that  accidents  and  miracnlous  events  are  supposed  to 
be  eliminated  when  we  are  reasoning  upon  the  general  principles 
which  govern  ordinary  events ;  and  that,  if  pearls  were  common 
enoi;gh  to  be  ofim  found  by  loungers  on  the  sea-shore,  or  if 
showers  of  golden  aerolites  were  so  frequent  as  no  longer  to  ap- 
pear miraculous,  certainly  both  the  pearls  and  the  gold  would 
have  little  or  no  value. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  two  fundamental  maxima  of 
Political  Economy,  tliat  labor  is  the  source  of  wealth,  and  that 
the  wealth  produced  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  labor  expended, 
and  is  therefore  measured  by  it ;  becaiise,  obvious  and  unquestion- 
able as  these  truths  may  appear,  they  are  yet  such  as  the  world  is 
slow  to  recognize  and  reluctant  to  act  upon.  Here  in  America, 
especially,  too  many  people  spend  their  time  and  waste  their  sub- 
stance upon  vain  projects  for  getting  rich  without  labor.  They 
hope  that  some  one  of  those  accidents,  or  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  we  have  noticed  as  occasionally  disturbing  the  regular  pro- 
portion of  value  to  labor,  may  fall  to  their  lot :  that  is,  —  for  it 
amounts  to  nothing  else,  — that  they  may  become  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  fellows ;  that  they  may,  by  some  invention,  or  per- 
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haps  some  roguery,  lie  able  to  exchange  four  days'  labor  for  ten 
Jiijs'  labor.  They  will  take  shares  in  a  copper-mine,  or  go  to 
Cftlifomia  to  dJggolJ,or  commit  any  other  estravagajice,  ttiongh 
it  should  he  demonstrated  to  them  that  the  average  return,  the 
ivhole  profit  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  adventurers,  would 
uot  keep  one  from  starvation. 

Take  another  instance.  Three  persons  oxit  of  four,  when  the 
temptation  is  brought  home  to  them,  will  buy  a  ticket  in  a  lottery; 
though  this  is  the  only  adventure  ever  offered  to  the  piiblic,  in 
which,  avowedlif,  the  net  resiilt  is  not  a  gain,  but  a  loss.  For 
$  120,000  received  as  the  price  of  tickets,  perhaps  %  100,000  are 
returned  in  prizes  ;  that  is,  the  adventurers  espect  that  only  five 
eiiths  of  what  they  have  invested  will  be  returned  to  them,  in- 
stead of  getting  back  the  whole  and  a  profit  besides.  And  the 
$  100,000  returned  are  divided  into  so  few  prizes  that  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  of  the  ticket-holders  must  suffer  a  total  less  of 
their  investment.  But  one  fortunate  person  —  one  out  of  60,000 
—  must  receive  %  20,000  for  two  invested.  And  yet  lotteries  are 
so  popular  that  they  must  bo  forbidden  by  law,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent clerks  from  robbing  their  employers  for  the  sake  of  investing 
money  in  them. 

Coming  back  to  the  subject  of  the  co-operation  and  the  compen- 
sation of  labor,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  seemingly  complei 
and  difficult  process  of  dividing  the  ultimate  value  of  the  finidied 
article  equitably  among  all  those  who  have  had  a  share  in  its  pro- 
duction, is  really  accomplished  with  ease,  through  the  niimber  of 
exchanges  it  undergoes  at  the  different  stages  of  its  manufacture. 
At  each  stage,  labor  effects  a  change  in  its  form,  bringing  it  nearer 
to  the  state  in  which  it  is  fitted  for  consumption ;  at  each  ex- 
change, therefore,  it  has  more  labor  vested  in  it,  and  consequently 
buys  more  labor  vested  in  other  products,  the  difference  being  the 
compensation  of  the  last  person  who  has  made  an  alteration  of  its 
form. 

What. regulatoa  this  difference,  and  cairses  each  producer  to  be 
paid  in  exact  proportion  to  the  labor  which  he  has  bestowed,  is 
the  competition  of  other  producers.  Wheat,  for  instance,  is  first 
Gold  or  exchanged  as  wheat,  the  price  paid  for  it  being  the  compen- 
sation of  the  farmer  by  whose  care  and  labor  it  was  raised.  As 
labor  is  the  measure  of  value,  a  quantity  of  wheat  which  repre- 
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aenta  five  days'  labor  must  be  exchangeable  for  a  quantity  of  cloth 
which  also  represents  five  days'  labor,  —  no  more  and  no  lees  ;  — 
no  more,  because  this  would  induce  the  cloth-maker  to  turn  farmer ; 
no  less,  because  the  farmer  would  then  turn  cloth-maker.  No  man 
will  give  six  days'  labor  in  any  one  pi-odnct  for  another  product 
which  he  might  himself  raise  in  five  days. 

It  may  be  said,  that  he  who  has  long  practised  a  particular  trade 
or  art  wil!  be  relnctant  to  exchange  it  for  another,  as  he  would 
thereby  sacrifice  the  skill  which  he  baa  obtained  by  experience,  and 
be  obliged  to  serve  another  apprenticeship  to  a  new  handicraft  or 
profession.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  employments  can  be 
kept  fuH  only  by  a  succession  of  young  and  fresh  hands  constantly 
entering  them ;  and  these  persona  will  choose,  of  course,  the  occu- 
pation that  is  most  profitable.  Thus  the  number  of  those  who 
pursue  the  art  which  is  underpaid  will  rapidly  diminish,  while  the 
number  in  the  more  profitable  branches  of  industry  will  increase, 
until  an  equality  of  gains  among  all  these  branches  is  re-estab- 
lished. 

Exchanges  then  regulate  themselves,  and  miist  be  made  on 
equal  terms.  The  farmer  having  received  a  fair  compensation  for 
his  work,  the  miller  next  obtains  the  wheat,  and,  having  converted 
it  into  flour,  sells  it  to  the  flour-merchant  at  an  advanced  price, 
because  more  labor  is  now  vested  in  it  In  like  manner,  it  passes 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer,  the  baker,  and  the 
consumer,  at  each  stage  acquiring  an  additional  value  in  exchange 
just  Buificient  to  compensate,  on  an  average,  the  labor  expended 
upon  it  at  that  atage. 

Competition,  then,  when  it  ia  free,  or  competition  modified  by 
custom,  determinea  the  distribution  of  the  valne  of  a  product 
among  those  who  have  concurred  in  its  production.  How  far  it. 
may  be  modified  by  custom  depends  on  circumstances.  Mr.  Mill 
justly  observes,  that  competition  has  become  "  the  governing 
principle  of  contracts  only  at  a  com  para!  ively  modem  period"; 
and  that  "  the  relations,  more  especially,  between  the  land-owner 
and  the  cultivator,  and  the  payments  made  by  the  latter  to  the 
former,  are,  in  all  stages  of  society  hut  the  most  modem,  deter- 
mined by  the  usage  of  the  country."  It  was  thus  that,  in  many 
European  countries,  the  serfs  were  gradually  elevated,  first  into 
the  condition  of  free  tenants,  and  finally  of  absolute  owners  of  thrf 
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soil.  Their  original  obligation,  to  furnish  to  their  lords  art  indefi- 
nite amount  of  provisions  and  labor,  was  first  transformed  into  a 
definite  payment  of  a  fixed  aojount  of  either  ;  these  payments  in 
kind  wore  iiest  commuted  for  pajm.eiits  in  money,  which  were 
established  by  custom  at  so  early  a  period,  and  therefore  at  so 
small  an  amount,  that  they  became  roere  quU-renU ;  and  the  land 
was  finally  ransomed  even  from  these  quit-rents  by  commutatiou 
on  reasonable  terms,  so  that  the  former  serfs  became  absolute  pro- 
prietors of  the  ground. 

While  the  peasantry  in  most  countries  of  Continental  Europe  were 
thus  not  only  emancipated,  but  secured  from  want  by  the  owner- 
ship of  the  ground  which  they  fonnerly  tilled  as  slaves,  the  agri- 
cultural laborers  of  England  were  far  less  fortunate.  All  landed 
property  in  England  was  equally  of  feudal  origin ;  that  is,  the 
land  was  admitted  to  belong  originally  to  the  state  ;  and  the  im- 
mediate Tsssals  of  the  crown,  or  the  tenants  in  capite,  held  it  only 
on  condition  of  rendering  certain  services  and  payments,  that 
might  be  considered  as  rent.  Just  so,  the  practice  of  sub-infeuda- 
tion  being  introduced,  these  vassals  of  the  crown  parcelled  out 
their  respective  lands  to  a  set  of  inferior  tenants,  many  of  whom 
were  originally  serfs,  — on  condition,  first,  of  certain  services  and 
supplies  being  rendered ;  next,  of  a  definite  payment  in  kind ;  and 
then,  of  an  ordinary  money  rent.  Thus  the  inferior  tenantry 
■were  the  vassals  of  the  g;reat  landholder,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
upon  the  same  terms,  upon  which  the  latter  was  a  vassal  of  the 
crown,  both. being  still  called  tenants  in  the  language  of  the  law. 
As  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  gi-adnally  diminished,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  increased,  the  nobility  and  landed  gen- 
try, the  original  tenants  in  chief,  gradually  lessened  the  feudal 
burdens  upon  their  land,  which  consisted  in  services  and  payments, 
and  finally,  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  shook  off  the  remnant 
of  them  altogether,  artfully  exchanging  what  had  become  a  mere 
land-tas  for  an  excise  on  beer  and  ale.  Thus  they  became  abso- 
lute owners  of  their  holdings  or  tenements.  But  they  had  no  dis- 
position to  make  the  same  concessions  to  their  own  tenantry,  which 
they  had  themselves  exacted  from  the  crown.  The  English  peas- 
antry have  not  been  able  to  retain  their  lands,  even  on  condition 
of  paying  the  full  original  rent  for  them.  They  have  subsided 
into  the  class  of  te7ianls  at  will,  ground  down  by  rack-rents  for  a 
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century  or  two,  and  at  last  expelled  from  the  land  altogether,  td 
find  their  subsistence  where  they  may.  The  feudal  dties  from  the 
lands  of  the  tenants  in  chief  were  slowly  transformed  into  a 
Bpeuies  of  limd-tax,  and  at  last  abrogated  entirely ;  while  the  same 
dues  from  the  lands  of  the  inferior  tenantry  were  transformed  into 
annual  rents,  augmented  in  amount  by  every  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  land  ;  and  when  the  peasants,  from  misfortune  or  bad  man- 
agement, could  no  longer  pay  them,  they  were  ejected  from  the  es- 
tate altogether,  and  became  mere  laborers  for  wages,  or  paupers. 

The  effect  of  custom  in  modifying  competition  has  also  been  seen 
in  Ireland,  where  the  custom  of  what  is  called  tenant-right  has 
sprung  up,  prevailing  almost  universally  in  the  north,  and  grad- 
ually extending  itself  into  the  centre  and  west  of  that  unhappy 
country,  "  My  view  of  tenant-right,"  says  Mr.  Senior,  "  is,  that 
■it  is  the  difference  between  the  rent  actually  charged  by  the  land- 
lord according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  [which  is  a  sort  of 
quif-reitt],  and  the  utmost  competition  value  [which  is  racirrent]. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  said  to  bo  founded  on  improvements  made  by 
the  tenant  on  his  farm,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  not  ex- 
hausted, so  that  the  outgoing  tenant  claims  a  right  to  sell  them. 
The  landlords,  most  of  whom  are  absentees,  and  therefore  unable 
to  watch  and  know  the  changes  which  time  produces  on  the  an- 
nual value  of  their  estates,  have  so  long  received  an  unvarying 
sum  as  the  rent  of  each  farm,  and  each  farm  has  remained  so  long 
in  the  possession  of  one  tenant,  that  the  customary  rent,  or  quit- 
rent,  is  now  considered  as  all  which  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  whatever  the  land  is  really  worth  beyond  this  sum 
accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  tenant.  If  this  tenant  wishes  to 
quit  the  holding,  custom  gives  him  the  right  to  sell  what  we  shoiild 
call  "the  good-will  of  the  farm  "  for  his  own  benefit;  that  is,  the 
incoming  tenant  pays  his  predecessor  a  handsome  bonus  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  farm  on  the  old  fixed  rent,  which  is  now 
much  below  the  annual  value  of  the  ground.  An  enterprising 
landlord  sometimes  buys  up  this  "  right "  for  himself,  in  order 
that  he  may  once  again  enter  into  full  possession  of  his  property. 

Custom  is  here  seen  modifying  the  full  effect  of  competition  on 
the  price  of  land,  because  the  farm  is  not  actually  let  to  the  high- 
est bidder  ;  and  it  often  has  equal  influence  on  the  prices  of  other 
conmiodities.     Among   the  publishers  of  books,  for  example,  the 
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courtesy  of  the  trade,  aa  it  is  termed,  often  restrains  one  house 
from  issuing  a  rival  edition  of  a  work  improtecfed  by  copyright  be- 
fore the  edition  published  by  another,  who  first  risked  the  enterprise, 
is  exhausted.  So,  also,  as  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  "  all  professional  re- 
muneration is  regukted  by  custom.  The  fees  of  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  barristers,  the  chains  of  attorneys,  are  nearly  invariable. 
Not  certainly  for  want  of  abundant  competition  in  those  profes- 
sions ;  but  because  the  competition  operates  by  diminishing  each 
competitor's  chance  of  fees,  not  by  lowering  the  fees  themselves." 

But  competition  is  the  general  rule ;  and  the  effect  of  unre- 
strained competition  is  to  distribute  the  value  of  a  product  equally 
amoi^  its  various  producers,  leaving  neither  to  any  of  them,  nor 
to  the  consumer,  any  just  ground  of  complaint.  Bach  receives  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  labor  which  he  has  bestowed ;  the  labor  of 
all  was  equally  necessary  to  present  the  article  in  its  finisheiJ 
state  ;  and  he  who  finally  consumes  it,  therefore,  justly  pays  all  by 
renderuig  an  equivalent  amount  of  labor.  Monopolies  and  scarcity- 
values  exist  only  when  competition  is  barred  out  by  a  patented 
inveDtion~"or  a  secret  process,  and  occasion  a  temporary  enhance- 
ment of  price  and  inequality  of  distribution.  But  these  excep- 
tions, in  modern  times,  are  of  limited  duration  and  moderate 
amOTint.  The  patent  soon  expires,  the  secret  process  soon  becomes 
known,  and  equality  of  distribution  is  tlien  r^tored. 

I  plaoe  stress  upon  this  point,  because  the  effect  of  sharp  compe- 
tition is,' in  some  measure,  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  we 
are  indebted  to  the  iriendly  co-operation  of  labor  for  all  the  neces- 
saries, all  the  comforts,  all  the  luxuries,  which  we  enjoy.  This 
co-operation  and  mutiuil  dependence  of  all  the  arts  and  trades,  all 
the  branches  of  industry,  all  ranks  and  professions,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  lemons  of  Political  Economy ;  and  the  fair  rivalry 
which  caiiaes  the  distribution  of  values  among  them,  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  industry  and  skill,  ought  not  to  create  feelings 
of  mutual  jealousy  and  dislike,  —  ought  not  to  give  rise  to  the 
cry  that  one  class  is  taking  more  than  its  due  share  of  the  com- 
roon  product,  It  is  impossible  that  any  class,  as  a  class,  should 
be  unduly  favored.  Individual  cases  there  may  be,  where  fortune, 
or  singularly  propitious  circumstances,  may  swell  one's  gains  be- 
yond the  common  standard.  But  as  a  general  rule,  competition, 
if  unfettered,  must  tend  to  reduce  them  to  an  equality.    The 
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manufacturer  is  no  more  dependent  upon  the  agriculturist  than 
the  agriculturist  is  upon  tho  manufacturer.  The  merchant  is 
equally  dependent  upon  Iwth,  and  hoth  depend  eqi^ally  upon  hinj. 
Even  the  common  laborer  is  as  much  indebted  to  his  employer  as 
his  employer  is  to  him ;  each  rendering  a  peculiar  service,  without 
which  the  finished  product  could  not  be  placed  in  tho  market  or 
exchanged  for  other  products. 

The  prejudice  which  prevents  this  truth  from  being  generally 
recognized  is  the  very  natural  one,  which  considers  the  value  of 
the  finished  product  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  raw  material,  andj 
when  that  is  bulky  and  cheap,  to  believe  that  the  great  enhance- 
ment of  its  price,  which  takes  place  as  it  passes  through  the  hands 
of  tlie  manufacturer  and  mercliant,  is  a  needless  and  arbitrary 
thing,  an  injury  both  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  But  it  is 
not  so  :  in  either  case,  a  modification  of  the  article  is  effected,  and 
the  difficulty  which  the  consumer  finds  in  obtaining  it  in  a  form 
fit  for  use  is  lessened  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  -all  the  modifi- 
cations which  it  successively  undergoes  conduce  to  that  end.  Wo 
cannot  consume  or  use  raw  cotton,  com  in  the  husk,  or  unground 
wheat.  The  transformations  effected  by  art  are  as  necessary  pre- 
liminaries to  use,  and  therefore  produce  wealth  just  as  much,  aa 
the  transformations  effected  by  nature. 

"  The  industry  which  prepares,"  says  Torrens,  "  is,  necessarily, 
in  the  order  of  time,  secondary  to  that  which  appropriates  the 
gifts  of  nature.  But  though  man  must  originally  have  lived  by 
merely  availing  himself  of  nature's  spontaneous  gifts,  yet  the  very 
first,  or,  at  most,  the  very  second  step  towards  knowledge  and  im- 
provement, must  have  led  him  to  the  attempt  of  superadding  to 
these  gifts  some  rude  species  of  preparation.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  productions  of  nature  are  presented  to  us  in  a  new  or  rude 
state,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  application  of  labor  to  the  pre- 
paring and  forming  of  them,  would  be  absolutely  without  utility. 
Without  manufacturing  or  adaptive  industry,  therefore,  our  wealth 
would  be  necessarily  limited  to  that  scanty  supply  of  necessaries 
which  nature  presents  in  a  state  fit  for  immediate  consumption. 
Man  would  be  reduced  to  a  more  destitute  and  helpless  state  than 
that  in  which  lie  has  ever  yet  been  found,  even  in  the  most  bar- 
barous and  savage  countries." 

Commerce,  moreover,  as  a  source  of  wealth,  is  equally  produo- 
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Uto  with  manufectiiring  and  appropriative  industry.  The  most  pre- 
cious fruits  of  tiie  eartli  cease  to  constitute  wealth  when  there  is  a 
superabundance  -of  tliem,  and  wheu  they  no  longer  find  wants  to 
satisfy.  Oommerce  conies  to  restore  utility  to  them,  to  replace 
them  among  the  articles  of  wealth,  by  transporting  them  to  places 
where  they  are  wanted.  Of  what  avail  is  it  for  me  to  know,  that 
there  is  tea  enough  in  China,  and  coffee  enough  in  the  West  Indies, 
—  that  there  is  cotton  to  spare  in  Carolina,  and  a  surplus  of  wheat 
in  Ohio,  if  some  kind  person  will  not  intervene  to  bring  these  articles 
to  my  doors,  and  offer  to  me  the  precise  quantity  of  each  which  I 
need,  in  eachange  for  other  articles,  of  which  I  may  have  a  super- 
abundance 1  To  accomplish  this  transportation  and  distribution,  — 
each  iudividua,]  being  accommodated  with  whai  he  wants,  as  much, 
as  he  wants,  and  wlm-e  he  wants  it,  —  a  large  apparatus  of  means 
is  necessary.  Ships  must  be  built  and  appointed,  warehouses  must 
be  stocked,  correspondence  must  be  arranged,  and  the  supplies  must 
be  nicely  adapted  to  the  wants  and  means  of  each  locality  which 
is  to  be  provided  for.  "  Roads,  railways,  canals,  post-offices,  mints, 
eTohanges,  banks,  horses,  carriages,  the  professions  of  bankers, 
merchants,  brokers,  factors,  carriers,  merchant-seamen,  and  many 
more,  may  he  regarded  as  parts  of  the  immense,  complicated,  and 
most  costly  apparatus  of  exchange."  The  problem  already  men- 
tioned, that  of  supplying  a  largo  city  with  all  its  necessaries  and 
comforts,  must  be  solved  in  every  part,  —  in  all  its  complex  details- 
Commerce  is  what  renders  possible  that  vast  division  of  labor,  to 
which  the  industry  of  civilized  man  owes  nearly  all  its  superior 
efficiency  over  that  of  the  savage.  He  who  devotes  a  lifetime  to 
the  manufacture  of  one  small  article  —  needles,  for  instance  — 
must  accumulate  an  immense  store  of  them;  and  the  quantity 
needed  by  any  one  famiiy  is  so  small  that,  if  he  would  find  pur- 
chasers for  his  whole  stock,  without  the  help  of  professed  traders, 
he  must  give  two  thirds  of  his  time  to  seeking  purchasers  of  what 
be  manufactures  in  the  other  third.  The  merchant  takes  up  his 
whole  stock  at  once,  giving  him  its  full  value  in  whatever  he 
most  needs  in  return.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say,  that  whoever 
converts  an  idle  and  superfluous  thing  into  a  highly  useful  one 
creates  wealth.  The  merchant  does  this,  I)y  making  one  man's,  or 
ono  country's,  siiperfluity  supply  another's  wants ;  he  does  it  by 
eschangmg  superfluities,  and  thus  equalizing  the  bounties  of  Vvoy- 
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idence.  By  hi^  instrumentality,  the  hard  and  rugged  soil  of  MaS- 
sachusotta,  with  its  long  winter,  yields  to  its  industrious  cultivator 
all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics,  all  the  productions  of  the  most  favored 
clime  a. 

The  merchant  equalizes  the  gifts  of  nature  in  another  manner, 
-—by  transportation  in  time,  as  well  aa  in  apace.  The  surplus 
from  an  unusually  abundant  harvest  he  stores  up  in  reserve 
against  the  possible  deficiency  of  the  nest  season.  Ho  gives  the 
alarm,  when  there  ia  the  slightest  reason  to  fear  that  the  nest 
ci-op  may  be  a  failure,  by  raising  the  price  of  the  stock  ah-eady  on 
hand,  and  thus  renders  the  people  economical  in  its  consumption. 
Through  all  these  methods,  his  agency  in  the  production  of  wealth 
is  so  important  that  he  richly  earns  the  portion  of  it  which  falls 
to  his  lot  in  the  general  distribution  of  values. 

There  is  a  conunon  opinion,  that  the  mere  exchange  of  one  ar- 
ticle for  another  cannot  create  any  additional  value,  and  hence, 
that  whatever  may  be  gained  by  one  party  to  the  transaction  must 
necessarily  be  lost  by  the  other.  But  it  is  not  so :  Mr.  Babbage 
has  clearly  illustrated  the  truth  that  hoth  parties  may  be  equally 
profited  by  the  mere  interchange  of  their  commodities. 

"  It  is  found  by  esperience,"  he  says,  "  that  the  upper  leather 
of  boots  made  in  France  is  better  and  more  durable  than  the  upper 
leather  manufectured  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found 
that  the  leather  prepared  in  England  for  the  soles  of  boots  is  less 
permeable  by  water,  and  more  durable,  than  that  made  in  France. 
Let  US  suppose  that,  in  each  country,  a  pau-  of  boots  will  endure 
twelve  months'  continual  wear,  after  which  time  they  are  thrown 
aside.  In  England,  the  destruction  of  the  boots  will  arise  from 
that  of  the  upper  leather ;  whilst  in  France,  it  will  be  caused  by 
that  of  the  sole.  Let  us  also  suppose  that  the  upper  leather  of 
France  will  wear  three  months  longer  than  the  French  soles,  and, 
reciprocally,  that  the  soles  of  England  will  wear  three  months 
longer  than  the  EngUsh  upper  leather.  Under  these  cireuinstan- 
ces,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  insist  on 
making  their  boots  entirely  with  the  produce  of  their  own  tanner- 
ies, the  average  duration  of  a  pair  of  boots,  both  in  France  and 
England,  will  he  twelve  months.  Let  ua  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  that  in  each  country  the  upper  leather  and  the  soles 
have  the  same  value.     Then  it  ia  equally  clear,  if  England  were 
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to  give  to  France  a  millioE  pair  of  soles  in  eschai^  for  a  million 
pair  of  French  upper  leathers,  that  one  million  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  nation  would  find  their  boots  last  during  fifteen  instead  of 
twelve  months." 

The  sum  of  the  two  commodities  so  exchanged  evidently  has  a 
greater  value  after  the  exchange  than  before ;  and  the  question 
may  be  asked,  Wbenee  has  the  profit  arisen  t  France  and  England 
having  both  been  benefited,  is  there  any  third  party  at  whose  ex- 
pense their  joint  profit  has  been  acquired  ?  Mr.  Babbage  rightly 
answers,  that  "  the  advantage  is  most  frequently  won  by  industry 
and  knowledge  frooi  nature  herself.  The  superior  natural  advan- 
tages of  England— say,  better  bark,  water,  climate,  etc.  —  for 
producing  soles,  and  the  superior  natural  advantages  of  France  for 
producing  upper  leathers,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  natives 
of  each  country  separately,'  are  now,  after  the  exchange,  enjoyed 
equally  by  both." 


CHAPTER   III. 


The  analysis  of  the  nature  of  Talue,  and  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  among  its  producers,  has  already  brought  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  co-operation  of  ifiany  laborers  with  each  other  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  efficiency  or  productiveness  of  labor.  Labor  is 
divided  in  two  ways.  First,  by  allotting  different  portions  of  a  pro- 
cess to  different  hands,  all  co-operating  with  each  other  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  article  ;  as  when  eighteen  workmen  are  employed 
in  one  pin-manufactory,  each  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  one 
of  the  eighteen  distinct  operations  into  which  the  making  of  a  pin 
is  divided.  The  second  kind  of  division  takes  place  by  the  separa- 
tion of  employmente,  the  several  sets  of  laborers  being  employed  at 
different  times  and  places,  and  in  distinct  pursuits,  so  that  their 
co-operation  with  each'other,  though  real,  is  not  so  obvious  as  in 
the  former  case.  These  two  modes  of  the  division  of  labor,  says 
Mr.  Wakefield,  may  be  termed  Simple  Co-operation  and  Complex 
Co-operation.      The  Co-operation  of  distinct  trades,  and  the  Co- 
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operation  of  workmen  in  difTerent  portions  of  one  process,  tend 
equally  to  render  laijor  more  efflcioiil. 

Thus,  the  manufacturer  is  just  aa  dependent  on  the  miner,  the 
agriculturist,  and  the  trader,  as  the  workman  who  makes  the  head 
of  a  pill  is  on  him  who  cuts  the  wire  and  him  who  sharpens  it. 
The  servicea  of  all  are  needed  before  all  the  community  can  obtain 
the  article  in  ita  finished  state ;  and  therefore  the  ultimate  and 
highest  value  of  that  article,  the  price  of  it  when  ready  for  con- 
sumption, is  to  be  divided  among  all  ■who  have  concurred  in  its 
production,  each  receiving  in  proportion  to  the  labor  he  has  be- 
stowed. When  is  it  "ready  for  consumption"!  Not  surely  aa 
soon  aa  it  has  received  the  last  touch  of  skill  in  the  workshop,  but 
only  when  it  is  offered  to  the  person  who  wishes  to  use  it,  — 
offered,  as  it  were,  at  his  own  door,  in  just  the  quantity  that  he 
desires,  and  in  eschange  for  the  only  article  which  he  is  able  to  givo 
for  it.  Here  the  intervention  of  the  trader  is  needed  ;  a  peculiar 
task  ia  to  be  performed,  wtich  can  be  done  to  advantage  only  by 
one  who  devotes  himself  to  it  altogether,  without  complicating  it 
with  other  employments.  The  wholesale  dealer  takes  off  the 
manufacturer's  whole  stock,  apai-ing  him  tho  labor  of  finding  nu- 
merous purchasers  of  particular  quantities ;  the  retailers  divide 
this  stock,  and  circulate  it  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  offering  to  each  small  villager  just  as  little  aa  he  needs,  and 
receiving  iu  eschange,  (sometimes  through  the  intervention  of 
money,  and  sometimes  by  direct  barter,)  whatever  product  the  vil- 
lager has  to  offer.  The  importance  of  the  service  thus  rendered 
appeals  from  the  large  portion  of  the  ultimate  viilue  of  the  fin- 
ished product  which  falls  to  their  share ;  the  profits  of  retailers  in 
this  country  average  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,'  or  from  one  tenth  to 
one  fifth  part  of  the  values  sold.  And  while  competition  ia  free, 
it  is  certain,  for  the  reasons  already  explained,  that  this  is  only 
a  fair  compensation  for  their  services ;  if  it  were  not  so,  miners, 
manufacturers,  and  even  common  workmen,  would  turn  retailers, 
and  undersell  them. 

I  borrow  another  illustration  from  Mr.  Mill,  "  In  the  present 
Gtate  of  society,  tho  breeding  and  feeding  of  sheep  is  the  occupa- 
tion of  one  set  of  people,  dressing  the  wool  to  prepare  it  for  the 
spinner  ia  .that  of  another,  spinning  it  into  thread  of  a  third, 
weaving  the  thread  into  broadcloth  of  a  fourth,  dyeing  the  cloth 
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of  a  fifth,  making  it  into  a  coat  of  a  sisth,  witliout  connting  the 
multitude  of  carriers,  merchanta,  factors,  and  retailers  put  in  re- 
quisition at  the  sncc«asive  stages  of  this  process.  All  these  per- 
sons, without  knowledge  of  one  another  or  previous  understand- 
ing, co-operate  in  the  production  of  the  ultimate  reautt,  a  coat. 
But  these  are  far  from  being  all  who  co-operate  in  it ;  for  each  of 
these  persons  requires  food  and  many  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion ;  and  unless  he  could  have  relied  that  other  people  would  pro- 
duce these  for  him,  he  could  not  have  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
oue  step  ill  the  succession  of  operations  which  produce  one  single 
commodity,  a  coat.  Every  person  who  took  part  in  producing 
food,  or  erecting  houses,  for  this  series  of  producers  has,  however 
unconsciously  on  his  part,  combined  his  labor  with  theirs." 

The  advantages  of  Simple  Co-operation,  which  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  the  only  kind  of  Division  of  Labor,  have  been  admi- 
rably Ulufitrated  by  Adam  Smith.  An  example  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  Division  of  Labor  may  be  taken  from  a  very  hum- 
ble branch  of  industry,  the  manufacture  of  playing-carda.  "  It  is 
said  by  those  engaged  in  the  business,  that  each  card,  before  being 
ready  for  sale,  undergoes  no  less  than  seventy  operations,  every 
one  of  which  might  be  the  occupation  of  a  distinct  class  of  work- 
men. And  if  there  are  not  seventy  classes  of  work-people  in  each 
card-manufactory,  it  is  because  the  Division  of  Labor  is  not  carried  so 
fer  as  it  might  be  ;  because  the  same  workman  is  charged  with  two, 
three,  or  four  distinct  operations.  The  influence  of  this  distribu- 
tion of  .emplojTiaents  is  immense.  I  have  seen  a  card-manufactory 
where  thirty  workmen  produced  daily  15,500  cards,  beingabout  500 
cards  for  each  laborer ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that,  if  each  of 
these  workmen  were  obliged  to  perform  all  the  operations  himself, 
even  supposing  him  a  practised  hand,  he  would  not  perhaps  com- 
plete two  cards  in  a  day ;  and  the  thirty  workmen,  instead  of 
15,600  cards,  would  make  only  60." 

The  business  of  watch-making  in  England  is  said  by  Mr.  Eab- 
bage  to  have  been  divided  into  102  distinct  branches,  to  each  of 
which  a  boy  may  be  put  apprentice,  and  taught  to  practise  it  ex- 
clusively, without  learning  to  work  at  any  other  branch;  "  The 
watch-finisher,  whose  business  it  is  to  put  together  the  scattered 
parts,  is  the  only  one,  out  of  102  persons,  who  can  work  at  any 
other  department  than  his  own." 
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The  prodigious  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labor,  caused  by 
division  of  the  task,  ia  attributed  by  Adam  Smith  to  three  causea. 

1.  The  increased  deiterity,  corporeal  and  mteilectiial,  acquired 
by  frequent  repetition  of  one  simple  operation.  The  laborer  thus 
acquires  a  sleight  of  hand,  enabling  him  to  perform  bis  task  with 
a  rapidity  which,  to  those  who  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
work,  appears  truly  marvellous.  A  child  who  fastens  on  the 
heads  of  pins  will  repeat  an  operation  requuring  several  distinct 
motions  of  the  muscles  ope  hundred  times  a  minute,  for  several 
successive  hours.  Gymnastic  exercises,  many'  feats  of  jugglery, 
and  the  ease  and  brilliancy  of  execution  acquired  by  experienced 
performers  on  musical  instruments,  are  other  caSes,  as  remarkable 
as  they  are  familiar,  of  the  rapidity  and  facility  acquired  by  repeti- 
tion. The  same  is  true  of  operations  esclusively  mental ;  a  prac- 
tised accountant  sums  up  a  column  of  figures  with  a  quickness 
that  resembles  intuition. 

2.  The  saving  of  the  time  which  is  commonly  lost  in  passing 
from  one  species  of  work  to  another,  and  in  the  change  of  place, 
position,  and  tools.  Thus,  says  Smith,  "a  country  weaver  who 
cultivates  a  small  farm  must  lose  a  good  deal  of  time  in  passing 
from  his  loom  to  the  field,  and  from  the  held  to  his  loom.  When 
the  two  trades  can  be  carried  on  in  the  same  workhouse,  the  loss 
of  time  is,  no  doubt,  much  less.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  it  is 
very  considerable.  A  man  commonly  saunters  a  little  in  turning 
his  hand  from  one  employment  to  another."  "  When  the  human 
hand,  or  the  human  head,"  adds  Mr.  Babbage,  "  has  been  for  some 
time  occupied  in  any  kind  of  work,  it  cannot  instantly  change  its 
employment  with  full  effect.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  employed 
have  acquired  a  flexibihty  duHng  their  exertion,  and  those  not  m 
action  a  stiffness  during  rest,  which  renders  every  change  alow  and 
unequal  in  the  commencement.  Long  habit  produces  also  iu  the 
muscles  exercised  a  capacity  for  enduring  fatigue  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  they  could  support  \mder  other  circumstances."  So, 
also,  in  the  use  of  tools,  time  is  lost  in  shifting  from  one  to 
another ;  and  when  many  implements  are  required  for  the  different 
occupations,  at  least  three  fourths  of  them  must  be  constantly 
idle  and  useless.  "A  certain  quantity  of  material  will  in  all  cases 
be  consumed  nnprofitably,  or  spoiled,  by  every  person  who  learns 
an  art ;  and  as  he  applies  himself  to'  each  new  process,  he  will 
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waate  some  of  the  raw  material,  or  of  the  partly  manufactured 
commodity.  But  if  each  man  commits  this  wast*  ia  acquiring 
Bucceasively  every  process,  the  quaatity  of  waste  will  he  much 
greater  than  if  each  person  confines  his  attention  to  one  process. 
And  in  general,  each  will  be  much  sooner  qualified  to  execute  hia 
one  process  if  he  be  not  distracted,  while  learning  it,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  acquiring  others." 

3.  The  invention  of  a  great  number  of  machines,  which  facili- 
tate and  abridge  labor  in  all  its  departments.  The  division  of 
labor  reduces  a  complex  operation  to  many  simple  tasks,  each  of 
which  is  incessantly  repeated  ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  machines 
may  be  made  most  easily  to  perform  The  whole  of  a  workman's 
attention,  moreover,  being  directed  to  one  simple  object,  easier  and 
readier  methods  of  obtaining  that  object  are  more  likely  to  occur 
to  him,  than  when  his  thoughts  are  dissipated  among  a  variety  of 
things,  I  have  heard  that  most  of  the  improvements  in  machin- 
ery, which  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  manufactories  at 
Lowell,  were  first  su^ested  by  the  common  workmen  who  were 
engaged  in  tending  the  machines.  In  the  first  st«am-engine,  says 
Adam  Smith,  "a  boy  was  constantly  employed  to  open  and  shut 
alternately  the  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder, 
according  as  the  piston  either  ascended  or  descended.  One  of 
those  hoys,  who  loved  to  play  with  his  companions,  observed  that, 
by  tying  a  string  from  the  handle  of  the  valve  which  opened  the 
communication  to  another  part  of  the  machine,  the  valve  would 
open  and  shut  without  his  assistance,  and  leave  him  at  liberty." 
Thus,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  improvement  of 
steam-engines  was  made  by  an  idle  boy. 

4.  Another  advantage  derived  from  the  Division  of  Labor  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Babbage,  —  the  more  economical  distri- 
bution of  labor,  by  classifying  the  work-people  according  to  their 
capacity.  "  Diff'erent  parts  of  the  same  series  of  operations  re- 
quire unequal  degrees  of  skill  and  bodily  strength  ;  and  those  who 
have  skill  enough  for  the  most  difficult,  or  strength  enough  for  the 
hardest,  parts  of  the  labor,  are  made  much  more  useful  by  being 
employed  solely  in  them  ;  the  operations  which  everybody  is  capa- 
ble of,  being  left  to  those  who  are  fit  for  no  others."  Thus,  in  a 
cotton  manufactory,  men,  women,  and  children  are  employed  on 
different  portions  of  the  work,  and,  of  course,  at  very  different 
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rates  of  wages.  Obviously  theie  would  lie  a  great  waste  if  men 
were  employed  to  perform  tasks  which  children  might  do  as  well, 
or  if  fingers  which  are  deliLate  enough  for  hem  stitchmg  auj 
embroidery  were  devoted  to  raising  heq\\  weights  oi  sninging 
gledge-bammers.  In  needle  making  the  dcale  of  rtmnnCTution  for 
different  parts  of  the  proee'is,  performed  by  different  work  people, 
varies  from  sixpence  to  twentj  shiUings  a  day 

5.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  cf  tlie  Diviwon  of  Labor, 
says  Mr.  Senior,  "  arises  from  the  ciroumstaace  that  the  same  ex 
ertions  which  are  necessarj  to  produi-e  a  single  gi\  en  result  are 
often  eufBcient  to  produce  man;  hundred  or  many  thousand  simi 
lar  results.  The  Poat-Office  supplies  a,  f\milnr  illustntion  The 
same  exertions,  which  are  necessary  to  send  a  single  letter  from 
Falmouth  to  New  York,  are  sufficient  to  forward  fifty,  and  nearly 
the  same  exertions  will  forward  ten  thousand  If  every  man  were 
to  effect  the  transmission  of  his  own  conespondence  the  whole  life 
of  an  eminent  merchant  might  be  passed  n  tra  el]  ng,  without  his 
being  able  to  deliver  all  the  letters  wl  cb  the  Post  Office  forwards 
for  him  in  a  single  evening.  The  labor  of  a  few  individuals,  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  forwarding  of  letters,  produces  results 
which  all  the  exertions  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  could  not 
effect,  ea«h  person  acting  independently." 

The.  extent  of  the  Division  of  Labor  must  always  be  limited  by 
the  extent  of  the  market.  Ten  workmen  can  make  48,000  pins 
in  a  day ;  but  they  cannot  do  so  to  advantage  unless  there  is  a 
daily  consumption  of  pins  to  that  amount.  If  there  be  a  daily 
demand  for  no  naore  than  24,000  pins,  they  must  either  lose  half 
the  day's  work,  or  change  their  occupation,  —  that  is,  lessen  tho 
Division  of  Labor  by  engaging  in  two  separate  tasks.  Hence,  the 
Division  of  Labor  cannot  be  carried  to  its  farthest  limit  except  in 
the  case  of  products  capable  of  distant  transport  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  consumption  ;  or  where  the  manuJactnre  is  car- 
ried on  amidst  a  dense  population,  creating  an  extensive  local  de- 
mand. Where  the  population  is  limited,  many  trades,  elsewhere 
distinct,  are  practised  by  the  same  individual.  In  a  small  village, 
the  same  person  is  surgeon,  doctor,  and  apothecary ;  while  in  a 
large  city  there  is  separate  employment  for  each  of  these  practi- 
tioners, and  even  for  subdivisions  of  their  profession  into  tho 
several  occupations  of  dentists,  oculists,  accoucheurs,  etc.     The 
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Tillage  grocer  deals  not  only  in  groceries,  but  in  dry-goods, 
crockery,  hardware,  books,  and  stationery ;  and  if  a  Yankee,  he 
may  also  edit,  print,  and  publish  a  newspaper,  keep  a  school,  and 
go  to  Congress.  In  lai^  cities,  the  sale  of  a  single  article  of 
grocery  may  form  a  large  and  lucrative  business ;  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  there  are  shops  where  nothing  is  sold  but  tea.  All 
improvements  in  the  modes  of  transportation,  as  by  roads,  canals, 
and  raUways,  obviously  promote  the  Division  of  Labor,  by  widen- 
ing the  market  which  each- locality  can  command  for  its  special 
products, 

"  The  Division  of  Labor  is  also  limited,  in  many  cases,"  says  Mr. 
Mill,  "by  the  nature  of  the  employment.  Agricultirre,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  susceptible  of  so  great  a  division  of  occupations  as 
many  branches  of  manufactures,  because  its  different  occupations 
cannot  possibly  be  simultaneous.  One  man  cannot  be  always 
ploughing,  another  sowing,  and  another  reaping.  A  workman 
who  only  practised  one  agricultural  operation  would  be  idle  eleven 
months  of  the  year.  The  same  person  may  perform  them  all  in 
succession,  and  have,  in  almost  every  climate,  a  considerable 
amount  of  unoccupied  time.  The  combination  of  labor  of  which 
agricultural  industry  is  susceptible  is  chiefly  that  which  Mr. 
Wakefield  calls  Simple  Co-operation,  —  many  persons  employed 
tf^ther  in  the  same  work  To  esecute  a  great  agricultuml  im- 
provement, it  is  often  necessary  that  many  laborers  should  work 
together;  but  in  general,  except  the  few  whose  business  is  super- 
intendence, they  all  work  in  the  same  manner.  A  canal  or  a  rail- 
way embankment  cannot  be  made  without  a  combination  of  many 
laborers  ;  but  they  are  all  excavators,  except  the  engineer  and  a 
few  clerks." 

The  advantages  of  the  Division  of  Labor,  however,  we  must  ad- 
mit, are  subject  to  one  serious  drawback.  Few  things  tend  bo 
effectually  to  dwarf  the  mind  and  stunt  the  faculties  as  the  inces- 
sant and  long-continued  repetition  of  a  very  simple  task,  —  a 
mechanical  movement,  which  is  repeated  with  as  little  effort  of 
thought  as  if  it  were  performed  by  a  machine.  Even  Adam 
Smith  remarks,  that  constant  application  to  such  a  task  "  neces- 
sarily renders  the  workmen  as  stupid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  pos- 
Bible  to  make  a  himiau  being."  And  Say  adds,  that  "a  man 
whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  execution  of  a  single  operation 
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will  most  assuredly  acquire  the  faculty  of  executing  it  better  -and 
quicker  than  others  ;  but  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  rendered 
less  fit  for  every  other  occupation,  bodily  and  intellectual ;  his 
other  faculties  will  be  gradually  blunted  and  extinguished,  and 
the  man,  as  an  individual,  will  degenerate  in  consequence.  To 
have  never  done  anything  but  make  the  eighteenth  part  of  a  pin 
ia  a  sorry  account  for  a  human  being  to  give  of  his  existence." 
The  division  even  of  intellectual  labor,  however  it  may  tend  to 
excellenee,  and  insure  success,  in  a  single  department,  is  not 
without  a  similar  pernicious  result.  The  successful  pursuit  of  a 
single  art,  or  of  the  fraction  of  a  single  science;  is  but  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  all  versatility  and  alertness  of  mind,  and 
for  aOowing  most  of  the  facilities  to  rust  by  disuse.  One  may 
become  a  good  accountant,  an  expert  mathematiciau,  even  a 
skilfiil  lawyer,  without  being  anything  more  tlian  the  fraction  of 
a  man. 

"  The  difference  of  natural  talents  in  different  men,"  says  Adam 
Smith,  "  is,  in  reality,  much  less  than  we  are  aware  of;  and  the 
very  different  genius  which  appears  to  distinguish  men  of  different 
professions,  when  grown  up  to  maturity,  is  not,  upon  many  oc- 
casions, so  much  the  cause,  as  the  effect,  of  the  Division  of  Labor. 
The  difference  between  the  most  dissimilar  characters  —  between 
a  philosopher  and  a  common  street-porter,  for  example  —  seems 
to  arise,  not  so  much  from  nature,  as  from  habit,  custom,  and  edu- 
cation. When  they  came  into  the  world,  and  for  the  first  sis  or 
eight  years  of  their  existence,  they  were  very  much  alike,  and 
neither  their  parents  nor  playfellows  could  perceive  any  remarka- 
ble difference.  About  that  age,  or  soon  after,  they  come  to  be  em- 
ployed in  very  different  occupations.  The  difference  of  talents 
comes  then  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  widens  by  degrees,  till,  at 
last,  the  vanity  of  the  phUosopher  is  willing  to  acknowledge  scarce 
any  resemblance.  But  without  the  disposition  to  truck,  barter, 
and  exchange,  every  man  must  have  procured  to  himself  eveiy 
necessary  and  conveniency  of  life  which  he  wanted.  All  must 
have  had  the  same  duties  to  perform,  and  the  same  work  to  do; 
and  there  could  have  been  no  such  difference  of  employment  as 
could  alone  give  occasion  to  any  great  difference  of  talents." 

"As  it  is  this  disposition  which  forms  that  difference  of  talents 
so  remarkable  among  men  of  different  professions,  so  it  is  tliis 
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same'  disposition  which  rendera  that  difference  useful.  Many 
tribes  of  animals,  aclmowledged  to  be  all  of  the  same  species,  derive 
from  nature  a  much  more  remarkable  distinction  of  genius,  than 
what,  antecedent  to  custom  and  education,  appears  to  talce  place 
among  men.  By  nature,  a  philosopher  is  not  in  genius  and  disposi- 
tion half  so  different  from  a  street-porter,  as  a,  mastiff  is  from  a 
greyhound,  or  a  greyhound  from  a  spaniel,  or  this  last  from  a 
a  shepherd's  dog.  Those  different  tribes  of  animals,  however, 
though  all  of  the  same  species,  are  of  scarce  any  use  to  one 
another.  The  stretch  of  the  mastiff  is  not  in  the  least  sup- 
ported either  by  the  swiftness  of  the  greyhound,  or  by  the  sagaci- 
ty of  the  spaniel,  or  by  the  docility  of  the  shepherd's  dog.  The 
effects  of  those  different  geniuses  and  talents,  for  WEUit  of  the 
power  or  disposition  to  barter  and  eichange,  cannot  be  brought 
into  a  common  stock,  and  do  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  the 
bettor  accommodation  and  conveniency  of  the  species.  Each  ani^ 
mal  ia  stiU  obliged  to  support  and  defend  itself,  separately  and  in- 
dependently, and  derives  no  sort  of  advantage  from  that  variety 
of  talents  with  which  naturfi  has  distinguished  its  fellows.  Among 
men,  on  the  contrary,  the  naost  dissimilar  geniuses  are  of  use  to 
one  another ;  the  different  products  of  their  respective  talents,  by 
the  general  disposition  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange,  being 
brought,  as  it  were,,  into  a  common  slock,  where  every  man  may 
purchase  whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  other  men's  talents  he 
has  occasion  for." 

The  superior  efficiency  and  productiveness  of  industry  at  the 
present  day,  as  compared  with  the  industiy  of  former  times,  is  due 
not  only  to  the  Division  of  Labor,  but  to  the  use  of  better  tools 
and  implements,  and  to  the  invention  of  improved  machines  and 
cheaper  processes  of  manufacture.  Perhaps  the  leadiiig  character- 
istic of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  rapid  progress  of  in- 
vention, and  the  consequent  multiplication  and  cheapening  of  all 
the  material  products  that  satisfy  human  wants.  These  improve- 
ments consist  in  economizing  man's  time  and  industry,  either  by 
causing  natural  agencies,  such  as  steam,  electricity,  magnetism,  or 
heat,  to  do  the  work,  or  by  making  a  happier  application  and  more 
frugal  use  of  the  powers  already  employed.  "  One  of  the  most 
striking  qualities  of  machinery,"  says  Mr.  Senior,  "  is  its  suscepti- 
bility of  indefinite  improvement."    In  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
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steel,  and  the  application  of  them  to  a  vast  number  of  new  purpos- 
es ;  in  the  transportation  of  men  and  goods,  and  the  transmission 
of  intelligence ;  in  the  use  of  new  materials,  such  as  caoutchouc, 
guttarpercha,  gas,  and  petroleum ;  in  the  work  of  a  great  printing- 
office,  like  that  of  The  Times  newspaper  ;  and  even  in  the  imple- 
ments and  processes  of  agriculture  now  in  use,  —  so  much  has 
been  accomplished,  that  we  may  safely  say  the  amount  of  possible 
enjojTnent  has  been  quadrupled,  and  one  man  now  often  does 
what  would  have  been  the  work  of  a  thousand  only  fifty  years  ago. 

Often  the  immediate  consequence  of  introducing  an  improTed 
process,  or  a  new  machine,  is  so  to  economize  human  labor  that 
many  workmen  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  wages  are,  for 
a  while,  considerably  depressed.  In  most  eases,  however,  the  ulti- 
mate result  is,  through  cheapening  the  price,  so  fai 
demand  for  the  products,  that  more  persons  than  e\ 
in  their  formation,  and  wages  rise  again.  EaUroads  have,  in  a 
great  degree,  created  the  travel  and  the  traffic  which  they  so 
much  facUitate  and  cheapen,  and  thiis  give  employment  to  labor- 
ers greatly  exceeding  in  number  the  stage-drivers  and  wagoners 
■whose  occupations  were  superseded  by  them.  The  invention  of 
printing  deprived  many  copyists  of  work  and  wages,  but  Las  so 
multiplied  books  and  newspapers,  that  there  are  now  probably 
more  persons  employed  in  making  books,  than  there  were,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  reading  them.  Generally  speaking,  the  pro- 
gress of  invention  has  enlarged,  rather  than  contracted,  the  field 
for  the  employment  of  industry. 

But  I  doubt  whether  it  has  been  so  in  every  instance.  The  de- 
mand for  an  article  is  sometimes  limited  by  natural  causes,  irre- 
spective of  its  deamess  or  cheapness;  and  in  such  case,  any 
improvement  which  will  diminish  the  labor  required  for  its  pro- 
duction must  permanently  deprive  some  laborers  of  employment. 
Thus,  the  demand  for  bread  must  be  limited  by  the  size  of  the 
population,  ■ —  that  is,  by  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  :  cheapen 
its  production  ever  so  much,  and  very  little  more  will  be  called 
for.  Hence,  it  may  be  feared,  the  use  of  the  steam-en^ae  in 
many  kinds  of  farm-work,  and  the  recent  invention  of  so  many 
sowing,  reaping,  mowing,  and  threshing  machines,  have  permanent- 
ly diminished  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers,  and  thereby 
lowered  the  rates  of  wages  everywhere,  even  in  manufactures. 
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Thia  is  one  of  the  causes  —  others  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter 
—  nhj  the  uumlci  of  (.eraoiis  ei  ^afced  in  a^ncultuie  in  Great 
Bntain  is  onstantij  leccmiug  leaa  so  that  x  froceos  cf  dcp^f 
ulating  the  lural  dibtriLte  seema  to  he  go  n^  on  at  tl  o  same 
time  that  pauper  im  is>  mcieasing  and  the  multitudea  who  tdke 
refiigo  m  the  cities  and  manufactunng  towns  find  httle  emploj 
nient  theie  and  scant  wages  Through  the  extended  use  of  such 
maohmety  luieed  a  gteat  fjrni  comts  ti  resemble  a  hu(,e  mxnu 
£u.torj  in  which  steam  fumiahoB  the  whole  motne  poaer  and  the 
number  of  him  in  beings  emplojed  la  small  out  jf  all  pic  portion 
to  the  quantity  of  work  done  This  result  is  a  triumph  of  inven 
tive  skill  and  money  makmg  ingenuity  but  it  is  a  nutter  of  evil 
omen  for  the  classes  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  wages 
of  laboi  The  leccnt  invention  of  the  sewing  machmi.  has  taken 
away  work  and  wage^  fiom  manj  seamstresses  jo  ime^  men  tailori 
and  shoemakLra  and  I  d  ubt  whether  it  his  intrea  ed  in  mi\ 
th  ng  Ike  tho  sime  de^ee  the  dcmmd  for  clithes,  boots  an! 
Bhoes,  and  other  sewed  fabrics  emce  this  demand  must  be  legu 
lated  hy  the  number  of  people  who  need  to  he  clothed  aud  shol 
The  construction  of  laachmeiy  of  railruod'i  aud  canals  and  of 
great  works  of  irr^tion  as  in  Ind  a  not  only  lessens  the  demand 
for  manuallaboi  lut  takes  aw  vy  fiom  the  power  of  pa\ing  wages 
for  It,  through  converting  large  amounts  of  Circulating  Capital  into 
Filed  Capital 


CHAPTEE    lY. 

THE  mitlEE  OF  CAPITAL.  AND  THE  MEANS  OP  ITS  INCREASE  :  CIG- 
COMSTANCEa  WHICH  JAVOH  THE  GROWTH  OF  CAPITAL  ;  THE  SECU- 
BITT  OP   PHOPEETY, 

Another  circumstance  on  which  the  efficiency  of  labor  largely 
depends  is  tho  co-operation  of  capital,  or  stock.  AH  capital  is 
wealth,  but  all  wealth  is  not  capital  The  furniture  of  a  rich 
man's  house,  for  instance,  —  his  carpets,  his  pliite,  his  paintings, 
and  much  even  of  the  food  which  is  daily  placed  upon  his  talJe,  — ■ 
forma  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  but  not  of  his  capital.  All  thcso 
articles  contribute  to  bis  enjoyment ;  perhaps  some  of  theia  .are 
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necessary  for  Iiia  sustenance ;  but  ttiey  do  not  directly  aid  him  in 
the  creation  of  other  values.  As  they  are  corisumed,  or  slowly 
worn  out,  they  create  nothing  to  replace  them,  and  leave  behind 
them  nothing  hut  the  remembrance  of  the  gratificatioa  whicib 
they  have  aiForded.  They  are  the  fruit  of  previous  industry  in- 
deed, having  been  created,  as  aJI  other  values  are,  by  labca:;  but 
with  the  esception  of  the  little  food  which  is  necessary  to  support 
life,  they  do  not  sustain  present  labor,  —  do  not  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fresh  values.  Capital  is  that  portion  of  wealth  which  w 
ttme-umed,  not  for  purposes  (/  inert  enjoyment,  not  for  immediate 
ffratijiixttton,  bat  to  aid  in  the  production  of  more  wealth.  It  is 
still  conBumed,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity ;  but  its  value  disap- 
pears in  one  shape  only  to  reappear  in  auother. 

The  necessity  for  the  employment  of  capital  arises  from  the 
fact  that  man  cannot  labor  to  any  good  purpose  with  his  hands 
alone.  He  must  ha^e  tools,  implements,  machinery,  raw  material ; 
if  the  article  on  which  be  is  engaged  requires  tijne  for  its  manufec- 
tore,  he  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  while  he  is  occupied  in 
manufacturing  it,  Tlie  aggregate  of  -wealth  existing  i»  these  various 
formi,  designed  either  to  aid  the  laborer  in  hia  work,  or  to  support 
iim  v&ile  leorking,  is  capital.  It  is  consumed,  but  its  value  ap- 
pears again  in  the  loi^^  amount  of  wealth  which  induBtiy  pro- 
duces when  thus  assisted.  The  tools  and  machinery  .wear  out;  but 
the  products  which  they  have  aided  in  creating  eoabfe  the  capital- 
ist to  replace  them  with  a  profit.  Eaw  cotton  is  consumed  in  large 
quantities,  and  reappears  as  cloth  ;  the  seed-corn  is  buried  in  the 
earth,  but  in  a  few  months  the  harvest  yields  twenty  or  thirty  fold. 

Labor  is  limited  by  capital,  because  labor  cannot  be  prosecuted 
to  any  advantage  without  capital.  Yet  tbi8  fact  does  not  cttatra^ 
diet  our  general  proposition,  that  wealth  is  created  fey  labtff  alone; 
for  capital  itself  is  created  by  labM",  and  might  be  called  consoli- 
dated or  invfsted  labor.  But  although  labor  is  thus  lunited,  it  is 
by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed.  A 
master-shoemaker,  with  tt  capital  of  not  more  than  |  5,000,  may 
keep  twenty  journeymen  and  apprentices  in  constant  employment; 
while  a  manufacturer  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  or  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant, with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  of  doJlars,  ntay  not  pay  wages 
to  more  than  thirty  or  forty  persons.  McCulJoch  observes,  that 
"  a  manufacturer's  power  to  employ  labor  is  not  measured  by  the 
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total  Eunount  of  liia  capital,  but  by  the  amount  of  that  portion 
only  which  is  circulating  capital  A  capitalist  possessed  of  a  hun- 
dred steam-engines,  and  of  £  50,000  of  circulating  capital,  has  uo 
greater  demand  for  labor,  and  does  not,  in  fact,  employ  a  single 
workman  more,  than  the  capitaHat  who  has  no  machinery,  and  only 
£  50,000,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  wages."  Boots 
and  shoes,  for  instance,  were  formerly  manufactured  w  ithout  ma 
chinery,  and  with  the  aid  only  of  a  few  cheap  tools.  With  a  lap- 
stone,  a  hammer,  a  knife,  and  an  awl,  the  journeyman  can  begm. 
work ;  and  even  the  raw  material  which  he  needs  is  so  irequently 
"turned  over,"  aa  the  phrase  goes,  or  so  quickly  convcited  from 
leather  into  merchantable  boots  and  shoes,  tliat,  if  the  articles  can 
be  sold  as  soon  as  they  are  manufactured,  a  few  dollars  will  keep 
him  constantly  supplied  with  sufficient  stock.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  immense  capital  must  be  vested  in  machinery  before  the  busi- 
ness of  weaving  cotton  or  woollen  cloth  on  a  great  scale  can  begin. 
Even  in  the  rudest  states  of  society,  among  savage  nations,  capi- 
tal exists,  though  in  small  quantities,  and  performs  its  appropriate 
functions.  "  The  wretched  native  of  New  Holland,"  says  Colonel 
Torrens,  "'  has  his  spear,  his  fishing-implements,  and  his  canoe,  for 
the  purpose  of  abridging  his  labor,  — ^  of  performing  operations  of 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  incapable,  and  appropriating  produc- 
t  ns  of  niturc  wh  ch  but  f  r  the  a  d  of  these  nide  nstrument 
wo  Id  fore  er  have  rem  ned  le>ond  1  ?  cich  Befo  e  he  lab  rs 
directl)  to  j  tme  the  v  Id  tenants  of  the  forests  ind  the  r  ve  s 
he  labors  to  p  epare  h  ms  If  fo  tl  e  task  by  manuf  ct  u-mg  tl  e 
necessary  mplen  ents  consequcntlj  the  ex  1  n^eable  value  of 
the  irt  cles  wh  1  he  finallj  obta  ns  s  meas  red  1  y  the  ^  ant  ty 
of  1  bor  both  dre  t  anl  ml  ect  v,l  cl  was  devoted  to  tie  i  o- 
d  t  on  N  one  wdl  g  ve  labo  of  e  ther  so  i  f  r  n  th  ug  Th  t 
vh  h  tvis  bestowed  on  the  man  f  ct  e  of  bows  and  ar  w  nust 
be  comf  ensated  just  as  mu  b  an  1  the  ^  e  r  t  as  tl  t  wl  1 
WIS  g  en  to  the  p  rsi  t  a  d  k  U  ng  of  w  Id  an  mals  otl  e  -w  se 
no  one  w  11  make  bows  and  arrons  The  law  of  d  str  b  ton 
therefore  that  the  alue  of  the  con  plete  I  p  oduct  w  11  be  1  ded 
amon  ts  p  odu  «  s  n  esa  t  p  oport  on  t  the  labor  besti  wed  by 
each  s  not  alte  ed  by  the  co  o^-er  t  on  of  c  p  tal  w  tl  lal  o  The 
profits  of  c  p  tal    re  the     evri  1  of  1  b       J     t  a  ha    the 

tt  oe&  <1   e  th  p    1  t    tl     1  I  0  er 
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Capital  exists,  aa  T  have  said,  among  savageB ;  and  it  accu- 
mulates very  rapidly  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  So  rapid, 
indeed,  is  its  increase,  and  so  vast  becomes  its  a^;regation,  that  it 
constitutes  the  chief  difference  in  point  of  efficiency  between  the 
labor  of  tlie  savage  and  that  of  civilized  man.  The  Australian  or 
the  Indian  may  be  as  muscular  as  the  European  ;  he  often  worla 
as  hard,  and  is  even  more  capable  of  enduring  hardship  and 
privation.  He  also  practises  the  division  of  labor  to  some  extent, 
as  a  whole  tribe  often,  unite  in  the  chase  or  in  war,  and  make 
larger  captures  by  acting  in  concert  and  parcelling  out  the 
work  among  each  other.  But  their  labor  on  the  whole  is  miser- 
ably inefBcient  and  unproductive,  because  it  is  aided  only  by  a 
triflii^  amount  of  capital. 

The  savage  does  not  amass  capital,  because  he  is  incapable 
of  foresight  and  self-denial.  What  he  obtains  is  devoted  to  the 
gratification  of  the  present  moment,  or  is  wasted.  This,  in  truth, 
is  the  chief  reason  why  he  does  not  till  the  ground  ;  he  often  has 
knowledge  enough  for  this  end,  his  powers  of  observation  being 
largely  developed.  He  notices  slight  peculiarities  of  vegetation, 
which  escape  the  eye  of  the  white  man,  and  by  this  means  is 
often  enabled  to  find  his  way  through  the  trackless  forests;  He 
knows  that  edible  fruits  and  grains  are  produced  from  seed.  But 
he  is  not  economical  and  prudent  enough  to  reserve  seed-corn  for 
agriculture,  or  to  lay  in  a  store  of  food  which  will  enable  him  to 
espead  labor  on  the  ground,  to  dig  and  plant,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labor  only  after  an  interval  of 
some  months.  He  is  obliged  to  give  all  his  toil  to  the  necessities 
of  the  present  hour,  because  he  is  not  prudent  enough  to  save, 
and  not  iudustrious  enough  to  work  when  there  is  no  immediate 
necessity  for  working, 

Though  the  common  opinion  runs  the  other  way,  I  believe  that 
man  has  no  natural  instinct  for  saving,  no  original  propensity  for 
labor,  — none,  at  least,  that  is  not  constantly  overridden  by  other 
and  stronger  propensities.  The  hardest  lesson  for  children  and 
savages  to  learn  is  that  of  economy,  —  the  necessity  of  bridling 
the  inclination  or  appetite  of  the  moment,  with  a  view  to  some 
prospective  benefit.  Long  aud  hard  experience  has  taught  this 
lesson  to  the  ftdl-grown  and  reflecting  man,  and  taught  it  so 
effectually    that,  aa  is  often    the  case,  the  acquired  inclination 
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Overrides  the  original  impulse,  and  all  other  passions  are  merged, 
not  merely  in  the  love  of  accumulation,  but  in  that  of  saving. 
We  not  infrequently  hear  of  misera  who  will  give  away  thousands, 
while  they  are  depriring  themselves  almost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  the  sake  of  saving  units.  Exertion  is  naturally  pleasant, 
it  is  true ;  yet  only  when  directed  by  the  caprice  of  the  moment, 
3.9  in  sport ;  not  the  long-continued  and  monotonous  exertion 
which  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  future  good.  That 
always  requires  self-restraint,  a  contest  with  and  a  victory  over 
our  original  inclinations. 

This  view  of  the  difference  between  the  barbariaa  and  the 
civilized  man  leads  directly  to  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  means  of  its  increase.  It  begins  in  iweing,  and  is 
enlarged  only  by  the  continued  exercise  of  fruffality.  Labor 
creates  wealth,  the  object  of  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  grat- 
ification of  desire ;  and  the  portion  of  wealth  which  is  saved 
from  the  gratification  of  our  immediate  wants,  and  reserved  to 
aid  onr  future  labor,  so  that  the  future  product  may  be  greater,  is 
capitaJ. 

The  inducement  to  the  practice  of  such  frugality  is  always 
strong  enough  in  a  civilized  community  ;  for  the  ability  to  save 
increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio  with  its  esercise,  G'est  le  pre- 
mier pas  qui  cct&te.  The  hardest  struggle,  the  severest  exercise  of 
self-denial,  is  to  make  the  beginning,  — to  spare  a  little  from  our 
daily  comforts,  when  as  yet  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
fruits  of  our  unaided  labor.  Afterwards,  that  little  which  was  re- 
served works  along  with  us,  and  the  surplus  is  greater  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  though  we  have  practised  no  additional  self- 
restraint.  Soon,  the  aggregate  of  these  savings  produces  more 
than  our  original  earnings,  and  our  expenditures  may  come  up 
again  to  the  full  measure  of  what  they  would  have  been  if  no  fru- 
gality had  been  practised  at  the  outset ;  and  yet  accumulation 
goes  on  aa  rapidly  as  if  we  had  been  able  to  reserve  the  whole 
original  product  of  our  labor,  and  subsist  upon  nothing.  The  in- 
dustrial organization  of  society  is  now  so  perfect,  that  the  smallest 
savings  can  be  utilized,  or  devoted  immediately  to  active  employ- 
ment as  capital.  This  mpid  progress  of  accumulation,  operating 
like  the  constantly  accelerating  force,  of  gravitation,  supplies  the 
strong  motive  for  frugality,  which  operates,  like  a  charm  in  tho 
swift  growth  of  national  opulence. 
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It  ia  now  easy  to  esplain  the  difference,  on  which  so  much  stress 
is  laid,  between  Productive  and  Unproductive  consumption.  Take 
tho  caae,  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter,  of  a  laborer  who  has 
Bayed  $100  from  his  yearly  earnings.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
having  this  sum  in  resen'e,  he  may  immediately  espend  it  aU  in 
^vbg  an  entertainment  to  hia  friends,  or  pm-vliasiug  finer  clothes 
and  furniture  for  hia  family.  In  neither  case  would  the  values 
thus  consumed  aid,  either  his  labor,  or  that  oS  any  other  being  :  in 
the  first  case,  it  would  bo  consumed  all  at  once,  the  wine  being 
drunk,  the  music  heard,  the  delicacies  eaten ;  and  there  would  be 
an  end  of  his  savings :  in  the  other  case,  the  enjoyment  would  only 
bo  spread  over  a  little  loiter  time  ;  the  clothes  and  furniture,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  mcmths  or  years,  would  lie  worn  out,  and  the 
$100  would  then  have  equally  disappeared  without  return.  Such 
is  what  ia  termed  Unproductive  consumptioa. 

But  let  na  Kippoae,  as  before,  that  at  the  end  of  tho  year,  he 
placed  the  money  in  a  Savings'  Bank,  or  bought  a  machine  with  it, 
by  tho  aid  of  which  his  labor  would  produce  half  as  much  again 
as  ill  the  former  twdTemonth.  In  the  hank,  aa  has  been  shown, 
it  would  successively  and  rapidly  assume  different  forms,  at  each 
transformation  aiding  labor  or  setting  it  in  motion,  at  each  yield- 
ing a  profit,  and  leaving  a  final  profit  for  the  benefit  of  him  who 
deposited  it.  This  share  of  profit  accruing  to  the  owner  is  com- 
paratively small,  because  he  has  committed  the  management  of  hia 
property,  and  the  risk  of  losing  it,  to  others,  and  they  must  be 
paid  for  the  labor  and  b^ard  of  its  superintendence.  If  he 
chooses  to  use  it  himself,  as  in  the  caae  supposed  of  purchasing  a 
machine  with  it,  his  yearly  earnings  will  bo  much  increased,  and 
the  surphis  will  be  enough  to  keop  the  machine  in  repair,  to  buy 
another  when  the  first  one  is  worn  out,  and  to  leave  a  lai^r  profit 
at  the  end  of  the  year;  which  surplus,  again,  he  may  spend  pro- 
ductively or  unproductively. 

In  all  the  eases  now  enumerated,  it  ia  evident  that  the  laborer's 
surplus  earnings  are  consumed.  In  the  first  two  cases,  being  con- 
sumed only  to  obtain  present  enjoyment,  whether  of  a  longer  or 
shorter  duratlim,  they  never  appear  again  ;  in  the  last  two,  being 
consumed  only  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  labor,  they  reappear  in 
tho  increased  product  of  that  labor.  And  so  it  must  be  in  every 
Buppoaable  case,  esoept  where  the  savings  are  obtained  in  the  form 
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of  gold  or  silver  money,  and  are  buried  in  the  earth ;  then,  in- 
deed, they  are  not  consumed,  because  they  are  not  used  at  all, 
either  for  present  gratification  or  future  gain. 

We  see  the  fellacy,  then,  of  the  common  opinion,  that  the  prodi- 
gals who  waste  tlieir  Bubstamce  in  riotous  or  ostentatious  living', 
though  they  and  their  families  afterwards  suffer  for  it,  are  yet  bene- 
factors to  the  community,  because  their  liberal  expenditures  keep 
laborers  in  employ,  increase  the  profits  of  ehop-l^eepers,  and  dif- 
fuse benefits  all  around  them,  He  who  saves,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  in  the  light  of  one  who  hoards  ;  saving  seems  but  another 
word  for  keeping  a  thing  to  one's  self,  while  spending  appears  to 
be  distributing  it  among  others. 

This  popular  error  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  waste- 
ful person  consumes  his  income  and  his  capital  mostly  on  the  spot 
where  he  resides,  where  the  public  eye  can  follow  his  wealth,  and  see 
it  passing  into  the  hands  of  laborers,  tradesmen,  and  dependents. 
But  these  persons  do  not  obtain  it  for  nothing.  They  give  sen 
vices,  goods,  articles  of  luxury,  in  exchange ;  and  when  theae 
services  are  rendered,  and  the  articles  consumed,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  prodigal's  wealth.  He  has  nothing  left,  and  they  are  but 
little  richer  than  before,  having  only  made  their  ordinary  gains,  or 
received  their  accustomed  wages.  The  community,  then,  ia  the 
poorer  by  the  whole  amount  which  tlie  prodigal  has  squandered. 
The  savings  of  the  frugal  person,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often 
withdrawn  from  sight  of  the  immediate  neighborhpod,  being, 
quietly  invested  in  a  bank  or  manufactory,  where  they  are  con- 
sumed productively ;  that  is,  they  are  still  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  labor  or  goods,  and  so  equally  keep  industry  in  motion,  though 
this  beneficial  result  is  not  easily  traced  back,  and  ascribed  to  the 
proper  author  of  it. 

To  make  this  point  clearer,  I  wOl  take  a  particular  example. 
Suppose  a  prodigal  maintains  an  establishment  of  ten  menial  ser- 
vants, at  an  expense  of  $3,000  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
he  has  expended  this  portion  of  his  capital,  and  the  servants  have 
received  their  usual  wages;  but  as  they  have  toiled  only  to  pam- 
per his  desire  of  enjoyment,  and  to  gratify  his  love  of  ostentation, 
no  products  of  their  labor  remain  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  they 
are  no  better  off  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  obtained 
equal  wages  for  making  boots  and  shoes,  or  laboring  on  a  farm. 
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Then  suppose  a  frugal  person,  having  an  eciual  sum  of  |  3,000  a 
year  to  spend,  itatead  of  hiring  menial  servants  witli  it,  should  in- 
vest it  in  the  shoemaking  business,  or  in  agriculture.  It  is  obvious 
that  an  equal  number  of  persona  might  thus  be  employed,  and  at 
the  same  wages ;  at  the  end  of  the  year,  moreover,  instead  of  noth- 
ing being  left,  there  would  be  an  additional  stock  of  one  or  two 
thousand  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  or  of  four  or  five  thousand  bush- 
els of  com.  The  capital  of  the  frugal  person  and  the  riches  of  the 
community  would  thus  be  augmented  to  the  extent  perhaps  of 
$4,000  (ordinary  aJlowance  being  made  for  profits);  and  this 
would  be  a  fund  for  the  support  of  industry,  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, or  until  it  came  into  the  hands  of  a  prodigal  who  should 
waste  it  in  luxuries  and  self-indulgence. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  only  fund  from  which  savings 
can  be  made,  and  capital  thereby  increased,  is  the  annual  income 
or  rev&iue  of  the  individual.  If  the  manufacturer,  for  instance,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  has  merely  got  his  capital  back  again,  the 
values  created  exactly  replacing  those  which  were  consumed,  though 
he  has  preserved  his  property,  he  has  effected  no  saving;  he  is 
neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  he  was  before.  His  capital  ought 
to  be  replaced  with  a  profit;  and  the  aggregate  of  the  profite  for  a 
year,  not  the  aggregate  of  all  the  values  produced  during  that 
time,  constitutes  his  income  or  revenue.  This  income,  like  the 
year's  wages  of  a  laborer,  seenas  to  be  the  fund  naturally  designed 
for  his  own  maintenance  and  that  of  his  family.  A  portion  of  it  must 
be  spent  in  this  manner,  —  that  is,  must  be  spent  unproductively; 
for  health  and  strength  must  be  kept  up  by  food,  drink,  and  cloth- 
ing ;  in  addition  to  which,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  full  vigor  of 
mind  and  body,  a  small  portion  of  every  one's  income  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  amusement  and  a  few  lusuries.  But  if  these  personal 
expenditures,  and  the  replacement  of  the  capital  consumed  during 
the  year,  do  not  absorb  the  whole  income,  what  remains  is  a  true 
saving,,  an  addition  to  capital,  a  benefit  both  to  the  individual  and 
the  community. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  error,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  to  regret  the  large 
proportion  of  the  annual  produce  which,  in  an  opulent  country, 
goes  to  supply  unproductive  consumption.  It  would  be  to  lament 
that  the  community  has  so  much  to  spare  from  its  necessities,  for 
its  pleasures  and  for  aU  higher  uses.     This  portion  of  the  produce 
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is  the  fund  from  ■which  all  the  wants  of  the  community,  other  than 
that  of  mere  living,  are  provided  for,  —  the  measure  of  its  means  of 
enjoyment,  and  of  its  power  of  accomplishing  all  purposes  not  pro- 
ductive. That  so  great  a  surplus  should  he  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, and  that  it  should  be  apjJied  to  them,  is  a  subject  only  of 
congratulat  ion. ' ' 

The  wealth  which  is  employed  in  creating  more  wealth  has 
been  divided  by  Adam  Smith  into  Fixed  and  Circulating  Capital. 
"There  are  two  ways,"  he  says,  "  in  which  a  capital  may  be  em- 
ployed so  as  to  yield  a  revenue  or  profit. 

"  First,  it  may  be  employed  in  raising,  manufacturing,  or  pur- 
diasing  goods,  and  selling  them  again  with  a  profit.  The  capital 
employed  in  this  manuer  yields  no  revenue  or  pi-ofit  to  its  em- 
ployer while  it  either  remains  in  his  possession  or  continues  in  the 
same  shape.  The  goods  of  the  merchant  yield  him  no  revenue  or 
profit  till  he  sella  them  for  money,  and  the  money  yields  him  as 
littlo  till  it  is  again  exchanged  for  goods.  His  capital  is  continual- 
ly going  from  him  in  one  shape,  and  returning  to  him  in  another ; 
and  it  is  only  hy  means  of  such  circulation,  or  successive  ex- 
changes, that  it  can  yield  him  any  profit.  Such  capitals,  there- 
fore, may  properly  be  called  CirouktUng  capitals. 

"  Secondly,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  improvement  of  land,  in 
the  purchase  of  useful  machines  and  implements  of  trade,  or  in 
such  like  things  as  yield  a  revenue  or  profit  without  changing 
masters,  or  circulating  any  further.  Such  capitals,  therefore,  may 
properly  be  called  Fixed  capitals." 

This  distinction  has  been  further  illustrated  by  the  remark,  that 
Circulating  Capital  fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office  in  production  by  a 
single  use ;  while  Fixed  Capital  produces  its  effect,  not  by  being 
parted  with,  but  by  being  kept,  and  its  efficacy  is  not  eahauated 
by  a  single  use.  Observe,  also,  that  the  same  articles  may  be  Cir- 
ciilating  Capital  while  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  and  become 
Fixed  Capital  as  soon  as  they  are  transferred  to  another.  A  stock 
of  finished  ploughs,  for  instance,  belongs  to  the  former  class  while 
they  are  owned  by  the  manufacturer,  or  the  merchant,  who  expects 
not  to  use,  but  to  sell  them,  and  can  obtain  his  profit  only  from 
the  proceeds  of  such  a  sale  ;  but  they  become  Fixed  Capital  when 
they  are  purchased  hy  the  farmers,  who  expect  to  retain  and  use 
them  tOl  they  are  worn  out. 
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Fixed  Cftpital,  Adam  Smith  remarks,  "  consists  chiefly  of  the 
four  following  articles  ;  — - 

"  First,  of  all  useful  machines  and  implements  of  trade  which 
facilitate  and  abridge  labor. 

"  Secondly,  of  aU  buildings  used  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or 
manufacture,  such  as  shops,  warehouses,  and  farm  buildings.  They 
are  a  sort  of  instruments  of  trade,  and  may  be  considered  in  the 
same  light. 

"  Thirdly,  of  the  improvements  of  land,  — of  what  has  been  prof- 
itably laid  out  in  clearing,  draining,  enclosing,  manuring,  and  re- 
ducing it  into. the  condition  most  proper  for  culture.  An  improved 
farm  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  one  of  those  useful  ma- 
chines which  facUitate  and  abridge  labor. 

"  Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  The  acquisition  of  such  talents  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  acquirer  during  his  education,  study,  or  apprentice- 
ship, costs  an  expense,  which  is  a  capital  fixed  and  realized,  as  it 
were,  in  his  person.  The  improved  dexterity  of  a  workman  may 
be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  a  machine  or  instrument  of 
trade  which  facilitates  and  abridges  labor. 

"  The  Circulating  Capital  is  composed  likewise  of  four  parts :  — 

"  First,  of  the  money  by  means  of  which  all  the  other  three  are 
circulated  and  distributed  to  their  proper  consumers. 

"  Secondly,  of  the  stock  of  provisions  in  the  possession  of  the 
butcher,  the  grazier,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

"  Thirdly,  of  the  materials,  whether  altogether  rude,  or  more  or 
less  manufactured,  —  of  clothes,  furniture,  and  building,  which  are 
not  yet  made  Tip,  but  reroain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  manu- 
facturers, or  merchants. 

"  Fourthly,  of  the  work  which  is  made  up  and  completed,  but  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer ;  such  ae  the 
finished  work  in  the  shops  of  the  smith,  the  goldsmith,  the  jewel- 
ler, and  the  China  merchant.  The  Circulating  Capital  consists  in 
this  manner  of  the  provisions,  materials,  and  finished  work  of  all 
kinds,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  dealers,  and  of 
the  money  that  is  necessary  for  circulating  and  distributing  them 
to  their  final  consumers." 

To  this  enumeration  by  Adam  Smith  must  be  added  two  classes 
of  articles,  which  seem  to  have  been  excluded  by  him  for  inauffl- 
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cicnt  reasons  ;  namely,  food  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  and 
dwelling-houses.  The  name  of  capital  has  been  denied  to  these 
two  classes  of  things,  hecaiwe  they  are  consumed  as  revenue,  with 
a  view  to  subsistence  or  enjoyment,  and  not  as  capital,  with  a  view 
to  production.  But  it  may  lue  replied,  that  the  laborer,  before  he 
can  construct  or  fashion  anything,  mmt  Dot  only  have  raw  mate- 
rials and  tools,  but  must  be  secure  of  a  lodging  and  a  dinner.  An 
expenditure  for  all  four  of  these  objects  is  necessary  before  ho  can 
complete  his  task  ;  and  the  aggregate  of  such  expenditure  is  there- 
fore properly- considered  as  an  advance  of  capital,  the  means  for 
this  advance  having  been  previously  obtained  by  abstinence  or 
frugality. 

The  circumstances  on  which  the  rapidity  of  accumulation,  or 
the  growth  of  capital,  depends,  are  various,  and  the  study  of  them  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  researches  in  which  the  economist  or 
the  historian  can  et^ge.  Laws  and  political  institutions  generally 
have  a  v^t  influence  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  differences  of  na- 
tional character  and  peculiarities  of  geographical  position.  The 
results  of  the  former  may  often  be  traced,  by  the  %ht  both  of 
theory  and  history,  in  quarters  where  they  would  be  the  least  sus- 
pected; the  most  prominent  and  marked  effect  being  frequently  at- 
tributable to  the  noiseless  working,  through  many  generations,  of 
peculiar  customs  and  laws,  which  do  not  attract  much  notice  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  ingrained  or  deeply  seated. 

Our  general  question  is.  When  is  labor  most  energetic,  universal, 
and  eff'ective  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  by  what  means  are  the 
motives  to  accimiulation  from  savings  moat  strongly  stimulated  1 
I  cannot  attribute  much  importance  in  this  respect  to  what  are 
called  the  natural  advantages  of  a  country, — its  genial  climate, 
fertile  soil,  laj^e  expanse  of  territory,  or  happy  geographical  po- 
sition. These  natural  advantages,  as  they  are  termed,  have  fear- 
ful drawbacks  in  the  indolence  and  sense  of  security  which  they 
foster,  and  the  luxurious  habits  to  which  the  people  who  possess 
them  incline,  their  chief  luxury  always  being  repose.  Some  of  the 
eountriea  of  South  America  are  as  highly  favored  in  these  respects 
as  any  part  of  the  habitable  globe  ;  but  it  is  not  to  this  portion  of 
our  continent  that  we  look  for  instances  of  the  most  rapid  growth 
of  national  wealth.     "  In  the  ancient  world  and  in  the  Middle 
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Agea,"  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "  the  most  prosperous  Ci 
ties  were  not  those  which  had  the  largest  territory  or  the  most 
fertile  soil,  hut  rather  those  which  had  been  forced  by  natural  ste- 
rility to  make  the  utmost  possible  use  of  a  convenient  maritime 
situation ;  as  Tyre,  Marseilles,  Venice,  the  free  cities  on  the  Baltic, 
and  the  like."  And  that  we  may  not  over-estimate  even  this  con- 
venience of  position,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Athens,  Tyre, 
and  Venice  stand  just  where  they  did,  though  their  commercial 
glory  ha^  long  since  passed  away,  The  geographical  position  of 
Greece,  with  its  long  line  of  deeply  indented  searcoast  on  a  tideless 
sea,  is  precisely  what  it  was  when  Greece  almost  monopolized  the 
commerce  and  the  ai-ts  of  the_  Mediterranean.  She  is  now  the 
most  insignificant  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  with  difficulty  supports 
an  ignorant  and  thinly  scattered  population. 

Natural  wealth  enervates  both  body  and  mind.  Where  an 
abundance  can  be  had  with  little  labor,  much  labor  will  never  be 
practised-  What  seems  a  paradise  on  earth,  the  nearest  natural 
semblance  of  a  Garden  of  Eden,  may  he  found  in  the  isles  of  the 
South  Pacific,  or  in  the  West  Indies,  where  a  race  of  white  colo- 
nists seem  to  he  fast  becoming  as  feeble  and  brutish  as  were  the 
natives  whom  they  dispossessed.  Here  again,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  we  are  reminded  that  the  essential  quality  of  wealth, 
properly  so  called,  is  difficulty  of  attainment,  —  difficulty  that  can 
be  overcome  only  by  long  and  strenuous  esertioa. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  national  opulence 
are  moral  rather  than  physical ;  a  situation  which  shall  make  for- 
eign commerce  at  least  practicable  seems  to  be  the  only  indispensa- 
ble condition  that  is  not  connected  with  the  character  of  the  people. 
The  moral  causes  which  most  effectuaUy  stimulate  laboraud  frugal- 
ity, and  thereby  make  capital  accumulate  most  rapidly,  are,  — 

1.  That  the  laborer  shall  be  sure  of  receiving  the  full  amount 
of  hia  wages,  or  shall  be  protected  in  the  ownership  of  the  values 
which  he  has  produced. 

2.  That  the  skill,  intelligence,  and  education  of  the  laboring 
classes  generally  shall  be  raised  to  the  highest  point,  —  so  that, 
the  labor  of  one  well-trained  mechanic  being  as  effective  at  least  as 
that  of  three  raw  hands  or  mere  laborers,  the  working  class  shall 
contain  as  many  as  possible  of  the  former,  and  as  few  as  possible 
of  the  latter  description. 
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3.  That  the  eavings  -when  made,  or  the  capital  when  accumu- 
lated, shall  ha  attended  with  aa  li^h  a  rate  of  profit,  and  as  lai^ 
a  measure  of  physical  comfort,  social  consideration,  and  political 
influeaca  as  possible. 

Tho  illostrations  which  nrny  he  offered  upon  these  three  points 
are  enough,  I  think,  to  prove  that  they  are  vastly  more  important 
than  any  amount  of  natural  advantages,  including  even  that  on 
which  most  stress  has  heen  laid, — the  inherited  quahtiea  of  race, 
or  the  national,  inhred  inclination  to  labor  and  enterprise.  I  am 
no  great  believer  in  the  natural  escellences  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
but  I  have  great  faith  in  the  acquired  excellences  of  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions.  My  reason  for  distrust  in  the  former  element  is,  that 
time  was,  —  and  not  many  years  ago,  —  when  the  Dutch  certainly, 
if  not  the  Swiss  also,  were  decidedly  superior  to  the  English  in  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  the  spirit  of  commoroial  adventure.  In  this 
last  respect,  even  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  wore  ahead  of 
their  English  competitors.  And  hero  in  America,  where  our  pop- 
ulation is  a  conglomerate  of  all  the  races  of  the  earth,  the  first 
generation  bom  on  American  soil,  be  its  parents  English,  Irish, 
Dutch,  French,  or  German,  is  sure  to.  show  the  characteriBtio 
American  trait,  — a  disposition  to  toil,  to  dare,  and  to  save.  I  am 
inclined  to  refer  this  peculiarity  altogether  to  our  "  institutions  " ; 
—  understanding,  however,  this  term  in  its  widest  sense ;  making 
it  comprehend  not  merely  our  republican  polity,  our  national  and 
State  organizations,  hut  our  republican  habits,  feelings,  and  ten- 
dencies,—our  disposition  to  manage  our  own  affairs  in  our  own 
town-meetings,  and  there  to  allot  the  greatest  trust  to  him  who  is 
distinguished  above  all  others  by  this  very  American  trait,  this  dis- 
position to  toil,  to  dare,  and  to  save,  be  his  race  or  parents^  what 

First,  then,  security  in  the  receipt  and  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  labor  is  not  merely  the  great  stimulus,  but  the  indispensable 
prerequisite,  to  general  industry  and  frugality.  "  Security  "  means 
not  only  the  absence  of  war,  tyranny,  intestine  commotions,  and 
all  other  causes  of  spoliation,  interference,  and  undue  control,  but 
the  absence  of  any  dread,  —  of  any  great  probability  of  such  un- 
happy contingencies.  Labor  and  enterprise  are  elastic,  and  will 
quickly  recover  from  the  effects  of  any  sudden  or  une.xpected  mis- 
fortune, however  great,  if  the  workmen  or  adventurers  tJiiiik  they 
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have  a  reasonable  protection  ngainst  its  recurrence.  If  the  calam- 
ity is  such  that  the  country  ^  not  actually  depopulated  by  it,  the 
nest  harvest  will  make  up  the  temporary  scarcity  of  food,  and  less 
than  a  year's  labor  will  replace  the  customary  stock  of  manufac- 
tured commodities ;  for  the  Circulating  Capital  of  the  manufacturer 
is  usually  "  turned  over,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  or  consumed  and  re- 
produced, oftener  than  once  in  a  year ;  and  if  his  Fixed  Capital,  his 
machines,  buildings,  and  other  improvements,  require  a  little  longer 
time  for  their  value  to  be  restored,  (the  potent  influence  of  credit 
causing  them  to  be  actually  rebuilt  in  a  very  short  period,)  it  is 
Btill  matter  of  certain  calculation,  that  a  few  years  will  make  up 
the  loss.  But  if  a  dread  should  hang  over  the  people,  lest  a  simi- 
lar catastrophe  shoidd  soon  recur,  few  would  labor  at  aU,  and  these 
few  would  put  but  little  heart  into  their  work  :  not  many  are  willing 
to  produce  what  others  are  to  consume.  The  general  feeling 
would  be  like  that  which  prevails  on  shipboard  after  all  hope  of 
saving  the  vessel  is  lost :  "  Let  ua  eat  and  drink,  for  to-n 


Take,  for  instance,  the  once  very  fertile  and  finely  situated 
tract,  called  Mesopotamia  from  its  position  between  the  two  great 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  —  now  a  parched  and  dusty  plain, 
roamed  over,  rather  than  inhabited,  by  a  few  tribes  of  half-starved 
Bedouin  Arabs.  Yet  there  stood,  and  there  now  stand  the  ruins 
of;  the  great  city  of  Nineveh,  that  "  exceeding  great  city,"  of  three 
days'  journey,  which  probably  contained  over  half  a  million  of 
inhabitants.  What  a  vast  suburban  and  rural  population  must 
have  existed  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  in  order  to  supply  that 
great  and  wealthy  metropolis  with  food!  Over  three  thousand 
years  ago,  the.  banks  of  the  Tigris  must  have  been  nearly  as  popu- 
loois  as  are  now  the  banks  of  the  Seine  near  Paris.  Their  depopu- 
lation and  consequent  aridity  —  but  few  traces  now  remaining  of 
the  gigantic  works  by  which  that  great  plain  was  formerly  irrigated 
—  must  be  ascribed  to  the  constant  sense  of  insecurity  arising  from 
many  changes  of  dynasty,  predatory  inroads,  invasion  and  con- 
quest, and  the  rigors  of  war  exercised  by  barbarian  conquerors. 
Yet  these  invasions,  so  far  as  appears  from  history,  were  not  so 
frequent  but  that  the  people  might  with  ease  have  recovered  from 
them  during  the  intervals,  had  not  the  constant  fear  that  they 
might  recur  at  any  day  gradually  paralyzed  all  effort,  till  the  na- 
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tion  at  last  wasted  away,  and  a  feeble  remnant  eoiight  shelter 
among  the  mountains,  leaving  that  fertile  plain  to  deaolatiOD. 

Such  ar^  the  evils  of  a  government  which  cannot  withstand  ag- 
gression from  abroad.  Hardly  less  injurious  in  its  effects  is  the 
government  which  is  too  feeble  or  indolent  to  protect  the  people 
against  themselves ;  which  cannot  enforce  the  laws,  or  guard  the 
community  against  the  machinations  and  violence  of  the  turbulent, 
the  discontented,  and  the  ambitious,  so  that  society  is  a  constant 
prey  to  rapine,  confusion,  and  civil  broils.  Hence  the  present  con- 
dition of  Mexico  and  most  of  the  South  American  republics,  where, 
though  the  soil  and  climate  are  among  the  finest  on  earth,  and  min- 
eral wealth  abounds,  yet  agriculture  is  impeded,  trade  languishes, 
and  manufactures  cannot  be  established,  the  bonds  of  society  being 
virtually  dissolved,  and  the  country  wasted  by  anarchy  and  misrule. 

Arbiti-ary  exactions,  uncertain  in  amount,  and  uncertain  as  to 
the  time  when  they  will  be  made,  do  vastly  more  injury  than 
larger  amounts  taken  by  fixed  and  regular  taxation.  Industry 
will  accommodate  itself  to  heavy  burdens,  and  even  flourish  un- 
der them,  if  the  pressure  be  equable  and  constant,  bo  that  all 
calculations  respecting  the  future  may  be  made  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  if  there  were  no  weight  to  support.  The  regular  tax 
comes  to  be  esteemed  aa  one  of  the  charges,  or  a  part  of  the  cost, 
of  production,  —  having  the  same  effect  as  a  more  rigorous  climate, 
or  a  less  fertile  soil,  would  have,  in  increasing  the  amount  of  labor 
required.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  are  at 
this  moment  tased  more  heavily,  —  they  pay  a  larger  sum  to  their 
rulers,  than  was  ever  levied  from  a  population  of  equal  size  by  the 
moat  cruel  and  despotic  government  of  ancient  times.  If  it  were 
possible  to  distribute  the  enormous  weight  of  this  tasation  with 
perfect  equality  and  fairness,  making  it  bear  on  all  interests  alike, 
and  on  every  individual  in  just  proportion  to  his  means,  I  should 
fee  far  from  considering  it  as  any  material  obstacle  to  the  prosper-, 
ity  of  the  country.  But  the  changes  which  from  time  to  time  be- 
come necessary,  or  are  thought  to  be  necessary,  in  that  distribu- 
tion, are  more  serious  evils.  The  change  when  completed  in  all  its 
effects,  the  new  law  once  thoroughly  incorporated  by  time  with  the 
old  ones,  may  be  an  improvement ;  but  the  transition  is  always 
injurious.  Better  a  bad  system,  so  that  it  be  fixed,  than  a  fluctuat- 
ing and  uncertain  one.     An  alteration  of  the  law,  a  shifting  of  the 
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burden,  always  produces  some  change  in  the  direction  of  kbor  and 
capital,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  skill  already  acquired  by  practice 
is  masted,  a  portion  of  the  machinery  already  built  becomes  use- 
less, and  time  and  capital  mnst  be  consumed  in  learning  new 
eiioploymenta  and  constructing  new  machines.  This  is  one  evil 
caused  by  change ;  and  another  is,  that,  moat  of  the  operations  of 
industry  in  modern  times  being  complex,  and  covering  much  time 
and  space,  people  are  tempted  to  engage  in  them  only  by  the  nice 
calculations  that  are  made  of  their  probable  ultimate  results  :  any 
uncertainty  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  results  may  be  affect- 
ed by  taxation,  any  probability  that  the  law  may  be  changed  while 
the  process  is  yet  incomplete,  may  prevent  the  enterprise  from  be- 
ing nndertaken  at  all.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  in  this 
country,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  there  has  not  been  a  time  when 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise  was  not  materially  re- 
tarded by  the  apprehension  that  the  Cougrese  tben  in  session,  or 
the  ensuing  one,  might  make  some  important  modifications  in  the 
tariff  of  customs-duties,  the  banking  system,  and  the  state  of  the 
currency. 

"  The  only  insecurity,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  which,  is  altogether  par- 
alyzing to  the  active  energies  of  producers,  is  that  arising  from  the 
government  or  from  persons  invested  with  its  authority.  Against 
all  other  depredators  there  is  a  hope  of  defending  one's  self. 
Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  ancient  world,  Flandei-s  and 
Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  no  means  enjoyed  what  any  one  with 
modern  ideas  would  call  security ;  the  state  of  society  was  most 
unsettled  and  turbulent ;  person  and  property  were  esposed  to  a 
thousand  dangers.  But  they  were  free  counfj-ies  ;  tbey  were  nei- 
ther arbitrarily  oppressed,  nor  systematically  plundered,  by  their 
Against  other  enemies,  the  individual  energy  which 
e  institutions  called  forth  enabled  them  to  make  successful  re- 
Their  labor,  therefore,  was  eminently  productive,  and 
their  riches,  while  they  remained  free,  were  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease." 

"  Much  of  the  security  of  person  and  property  in  modem  na- 
tions is  the  effect  of  mannera  and  opinion,  rather  than  of  law. 
There  are  countries  in  Europe  whore  the  monarch  is  nominally  ab- 
solute ;  but  where,  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  eatabiished 
usage,  no  subject  feels  practically  in  the  smallest  danger  of  having 
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his  possessions  arbitrarily  seized,  or  a  contribution  levied  on  them 
by  the  government."  These  countries  —  Eu^ia,  for  instance  — 
are  fax  better  off  in  respect  of  security  than  Vrtmce,  where,  not 
long  ago,  the  institutions  of  government  were  nominally  similar  to 
our  own,  but  where  there  is  great  probability  of  a  revolution  once 
a  fortnight.  No  government  is  ever  wicked  enough  to  aim  di- 
rectly and  avowedly  at  the  encouragement  of  vice,  the  distress  of 
innocence,  and  the  punishment  of  goodness.  Even  an  Asiatic 
despotism  professes,  and  probably  intends,  to  punish  theft,  perjury, 
fraud,  and  unprovoked  injury,  in  all  cases  where  its  own  interest 
is  not  immediately  concerned;  that  is,  of  course,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  that  arise  among  its  subjects.  It  may  omit  many 
of  the  forms  and  precautions  that  civilized  nations  have  come  to 
observe  as  the  safeguards  of  innocence  and  preservatives  against 
unintentional  wrong ;  it  may  administer  wild  justice,  but  justice 
is  its  aim ;  it  wields  the  sword  against  unprovoked  aggressions  up- 
r  property,  and  often  with  terrible  eflect. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  IKCKEASE  OF  CAPITAL  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  ENOOtrBAGBMBNT 
OF  MANUFACT0KES,  AND  BT  THE  CONCENTKATION  OP  THE  PEOPUi 
IN   CITIES  AND   TOWNS. 

The  second  of  the  moral  causes  indicated  as  affecting  the  in- 
crease of  capital  is,  that  such  increase  is  most  rapid  in  any  coun- 
try when,  from  the  variety  of  employments  that  exist  there,  most  of 
its  inhabitants  may  be  engaged  in  those  occupations  for  which  they 
are  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature,  which  require  moat  skill  and  intel- 
hgence,  and  in  which,  consequently,  their  labor  is  most  productive, 

If  the  labor  of  one  practised-  and  skilful  artisan  is  equal  to  that 
of  at  least  three  raw  hands  or  rude  laborers,  then  it  is  very  much 
for  the  economical  interests  of  a  country,  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  its  inhabitants  should  bo  skilled  artisans,  and  as  few  as  possible 
should  be  raw  laborers.  We  say  "as  many  as  possible";  because 
gome  rude  labor  is  always  needed.  There  must  be,  in  e%'ery  coun- 
try, some  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  ■.—  some  work  that 
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tasks  ft  man's  thews  and  sinews  very  severely,  while  it  affords  but 
little  employment  to  his  brains,  —  such  work  as  ia  often  performed 
by  machines  and  domesticated  animals,  but  which  the  circumstan- 
ces of  time  and  place  sometimes  absolutely  require  to  be  performed 
by  men,  —  usually  by  men  who  are  capable  of  nothing  else.  There 
is  a  lai^  proportion  of  such  work  required  in  agriculture,  where 
one  skilful  and  careful  farmer  can  profitably  direct  the  exertions 
of  a  dozen  or  more  hands,  in  such  operations  as  ditching,  fencing, 
making  hay,  and  the  like.  Many,  though  not  so  many,  laborers 
of  this  lowest  class  are  also  required  in  manufactures,  where  nu- 
merous skilled  and  expert  hands  require  to  be  waited  on  by  mere 
porters  and  hewers,  in  order  that  the  valuable  time  of  the  former 
may  not  be  wasted  on  the  coarser  operations  that  are  necessary. 
Thus  the  bricklayer  must  have  his  hod-carrier ;  the  driver  of  the 
steam-engine  must  have  his  fireman ;  the  printing-office  must  have 
its  errand-boys,  technically  called  "  devils."  Commerce  demands 
a  higher  average  of  skill  and  intelligence  from  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it  thao  any  other  of  the  great  branches  of  industry ;  yet 
even  here,  in  the  various  operations  subsidiary  to  the  transporta- 
tion and  exchange  of  goods,  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  this 
lowest  kind  of  exertion.  We  say  a  "demand"  for  it,  because  the 
fact,  that  laborers  of  this  class  expect  only  the  lowest  rate  of  wages, 
causes  them  to  be  sought  for  in  preference  to  all  others,  when  the 
work  is  such  that  they  can  perform  it 

From  various  causes,  there  ia  an  abundance  of  this  kind  of  labor 
in  the  market  in  almost  every  country.  The  stinted  bounty  of 
nature ;  casualties  that  lessen  the  average  capacity ;  vice,  igno- 
rance, and  extreme  poverty ;  are  among  the  causes  which  here  keep 
the  supply  up  to  the  demand,  and,  in  nearly  all  cases,  make  it  go 
greatly  beyond  the  demand.  The  only  evil  to  be  dreaded  is  a  su- 
perfluity of  this  class  of  laborers,  —  a  superfluity  which  sometimes, 
as  at  present  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  exists  to  a  frightful  ex- 
tent. Popular  education,  as  that  phrase  is  commonly  understood, 
meaning  the  general  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  though  unques- 
tionably a  veiy  powerful  agent  for  lessening  this  evO,  is  not  the 
only  preservative  against  it.  A  man  wholly  uneducated  in  the 
common  meaning  of  the  word,  that  is,  unable  either  to  write  or 
road,  may  yet  become  a  veiy  expert  workman  in  the  finest  and 
most  difficult  kinds  of  manufacture.     On  the  other  hand,  men 
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may  be  quite  well  taught,  and  still  be  unable  to  get  any  but  the 
rudest  sort  of  work  to  do,  or  to  obtain  employment  more  than 
half  the  time  even  at  that.  The  Scotch,  for  instaace,  are  a  very 
well  educated  people ;  the  standard  of  instruction  among  them, 
for  all  classes,  is  probably  quite  as  high  as  it  is  in  New  England. 
Yet  there  is  as  lai^  a  surplus  of  rude  labor  in  Scotland,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  as  in  England,  —  probably  larger. 

The  loss  which  a  country  suffers  by  having  a  large  portion  of  its 
people  condemned  to  this  rude  labor,  when  moat  of  them  are  capa- 
ble, or  might  be  made  capable,  of  much  finer  work  or  more  effective 
industry,  is  very  great ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  I  doubt  whether  any 
other  single  cause  of  national  poverty  can  equal  it  Men  are  dif- 
ferently constituted  by  nature,  or  by  those  circumstances  which, 
in  early  youth,  determine  the  bent  of  their  inclinations  and  the 
applicability  of  their  powers  to  one  task  rather  than  another.  The 
labor  of  a  people  is  effectually  used  only  when  the  field  of  employ- 
ment in  the  couDtry  offers  scope  for  every  variety  of  taste  and 
talent,  and  when  no  formidable  or  insuperable  obstacles  prevent 
any  individual  from  finding  out  and  performing  just  that  task 
which  God  and  nature  appointed  him  to  do.  If  agriculture  alone 
is  pursued,  all  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  people  is  wasted,  —  all 
their  fitness  for  commerce,  all  their  enterprise  in  trade,  is  wasted. 
If  four  millions  are  obliged  to  bo  rude  laborers,  when  three  mil- 
lions of  them  might  be  skilled  artisans,  the  labor  of  one  of  the 
latter  being  supposed  to  be  equal  in  value  to  that  of  at  least  three 
of  the  former,  then  the  value  actually  created  is  to  the  value  which 
might  be  created  as  four  is  to  ten ;  in  other  words,  the  yearly  pro- 
duct of  the  national  industry  might  be  two  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  it  is ;  and  the  yearly  unproductive  consumption  need  not  be 
at  all  increased,  since,  in  either  case,  there  would  be  four  millions 
of  people  to  be  supplied  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Of 
course,  —  and  here  comes  the  application  of  the  principle  to  pres- 
ent circumstances,  —  the  country  could  afford  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  their  manufactures,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  articles 
manufactured  at  home.  They  cotdd  aflbrd  to  spend  more,  for  they 
would  have  more  to  spend. 

For  illustration,  we  will  take  the  two  extreme  cases  of  Ireland  and 
Massachusetts.  According  to  the  Irish  census  of  1841,  the  whole 
number  of  families  in  Ireland  was  one  million  and  a  half,  of  whom 
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one  million,  or  just  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  were  engaged  in  agn- 
culture  ;  and  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fiimilies,  or  a 
little  leas,  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  were  employed  in  manu- 
factures and  trade.  It  is  obvious  that  the  agricultural  population 
was  excessive ;  for  in  England,  where  agriculture  is  carried  to  greater 
perfection,  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  there 
was  but  one  agricultural  family  to  every  thirty-four  acres  of  arable 
land,  while  in  Ireland  there  was  one  such  family  to  every  fourteen 
acres.  In  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  Slate  census  of  1866, 
out  of  218,600  men  engaged  ia  the  various  branches  of  industry, 
about  150,000,  or  69  per  cent,  were  employed  in  manuiactures  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  only  68,600,  or  somewhat  over  31  per  cent, 
in  agriculture  and  its  subsidiary  employments.  The  proportions  in 
Ireland,  as  we  have  seen,  were  about  23  per  cent  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  66  per  cent  in  agriculture. 

Now  contrast  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  two  countries. 
The  paupers  in  Massachusetts  are  about  one  in  fifty  of  the  whole 
population  ;  but  as  nearly  half  of  these  are  recent  English  or  Irish 
immigrants,  principally  Irish,  the  real  proportion  is  about  one  in  a 
hundred.  In  Ireland,  the  paupers  who  received  relief  in  the  work- 
houses during  the  year  1866,  added  to  the  number  of  out-door 
poor  who  were  assisted  at  the  public  charge,  were  270,173,  or  nearly 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  In  1851,  the  number  of 
paupers  was  nearly  thrice  as  great.  The  cost  of  relieving  these 
270,173  paupers  was  over  three  millions  of  dollars. 

Can  we  attribute  this  frightful  difference  to  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  bounty  of  Providence,  —  to  the  foct  that  the  Irish 
are  crowded  together  on  land  not  broad  or  fertile  enough  to  supply 
them  all  with  food,  while  Massachusetts  abounds  with  the  sponta- 
neous riches  of  the  earth  J  According  to  the  estimate  already 
formed  of  the  effect  upon  national  well-being  of  what  are  termed 
"  natural  advantages,"  this  is  not  very  likely  to  be  the  case  ;  but 
let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Here,  where  our  only  natural  exports  ara 
ice  and  granite,  it  is  notorious  that  we  do  not  raise  food  enough 
for  our  own  consumption.  We  import  nearly  all  oiu-  wheat,  the 
chief  article  of  our  breadstuff's,  and  also  buy  from  the  other 
States  large  droves  of  cattle.  But  Ireland  raises  more  food  than 
is  necessary  for  her  sustenance,  and  esports  anniially  vast  quanti- 
ties of  provisions  to  England.     Her  export  of  the  cereal  grains, 
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chiefly  oatfl,  and  of  other  edible  products  of  the  soil,  increased, 
from  less  than  seven  miliioua  of  bushels  in  1817,  to  twenty-sis 
millions  of  bushels  in  1845.  Even  in  1847,  the  year  of  famine  in 
Ireland,  nearly  eight  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  and  meal  were 
exported  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  which  was  one  of  great  scar- 
city, these  exports  rose  again  to  sixteen  millions.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that  the  penuriousness  of  nature  is  not  the  source  of  the 
difficulty ;  it  is  not  fertile  land  which  is  wanting,  but  wealth ;  and 
the  people  do  not  produce  that,  because  the  field  of  employment  is 
so  limited  that  very  little  except  rude  labor  is  possible.  There  is 
no  opening  for  the  exertion  of  skill  and  enterprise,  and  whatever 
natural  qualiti  cations  the  people  may  possess  in  these  respects  can- 
not be  developed. 

Nearly  the  whole  native  population  of  Massachnsetts  being  oc- 
cupied with  tasks  that  require  skill,  care,  and  ingenuity,  we  depend 
for  a  supply  of  rade  labor  almost  exclusively  upon  immigrant  for- 
eigners. These  do  all  the  coarse  work  in  building  our  railways 
and  canals,  and  in  the  several  other  occupations  that  require  noth- 
ing but  muscular  strength.  Because  our  own  people  are  so  gener- 
ally trained  to  the  finer  and  more  productive  branches  of  industry, 
new  expedients  are  constantly  invented  by  them  for  performing  the 
drudgery  by  machines.  The  locomotive  steam  excavators,  that  are 
often  employed  on  the  lino  of  a  proposed  railroad,  and  the  various 
contrivances  that  have  been  patented  for  cutting  and  hoisting  ice 
on  our  ponds,  are  instances  of  this  sort  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
The  superfluity  and  conaeqiient  cheapness  of  rude  labor  in  foreign 
countries  render  these  expedients  unnecessary,  ^d  the  work  ia 
profitably  done  by  hand. 

Consider  the  rapid  growth  of  capital  in  this  State,  which  ia  the 
result  of  this  most  effective  application  of  its  industry,  and  also 
the  immense  unproductive  consumption  of  the  people, — their 
ample  supply,  not  only  of  the  necessaries,  but  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  ;  and  contrast  these  with  the  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  productive  part  of  the  consumption  leads 
to  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth  ;  the  unproductive  port  is  an 
index  of  the  general  well-being  of  the  community.  In  Ireland, 
the  people  are  literally  too  poor  to  create  a  demand  for  anything 
but  potatoes ;  and  the  coimtry  therefore  affords  hardly  any  market 
either  for  British  or  Irish  manuikctures.     There  is  but  Uttle  opeu- 
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iiig  there  for  the  mechanic  arts,  or  for  the  many  small  occupations 
which  are  created  by  a  dae  regard  for  the  comforts  and  convenien- 
ces of  hfe.  The  field  of  employment  for  skilled  industry  is  conse- 
quently limited  almost  to  a  span,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
driven  back  upon  rude  labor  in  agricultiire,  ^to  ditching,  cutting 
turf,  and  planting  potatoes ;  the  naeagre  returns  from  such  toil  be- 
ing hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  Tbe  United 
States,  ou  the  other  hand,  afford  a  better  market  for  manufactured 
goods  than  any  other  country  of  equal  population  on  the  globe ;  be- 
cause the  universal  prosperity  of  the  community  enables  them  to 
consume  more.  If  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  this  proposi- 
tion be  reversed,  so  as  to  say  that  the  people  consume  more  because 
they  produce  more,  it  will  amount  to  the  same  thing,  and  be  equally 
favorable  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument.  More  wealth  is  cre- 
ted,  more  is  consumed,  and  the  amount  of  enjoyment  is  thereby 
increased. 

Ireland  has  acted  upon  this  rule,  laid  down  by  most  poUtical 
economists,  —  always  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  whatever  may 
be  the  effect  upon  domestic  enterprise.  Grain  and  other  provision 
can  be  raised  most  cheaply  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of 
wages  there ;  manufactures  can  be  produced  to  best  advantage  in 
England,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  English  capital  Ireland, 
therefore,  raises  food  to  buy  English  manufactures  with ;  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  Irish  people  is  the  consequence.  They 
have  the  advantage,  it  is  true,  of  the  offer  of  the  manufactured 
goods  at  prices  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  less  than  what  they 
command  in  America;  —  an  advantage  which  would  be  more  sen- 
sibly felt  if  the  Irish  were  not  too  poor  to  purchase  them  at  any 
price. 

The  proposition,  I  think,  can  be  laid  down  as  a  general  one,  that 
a  country,  the  population  of  which  is  chiefly  or  altogether  devoted 
to  agriculture,  cannot  become  wealthy,  whatever  may  be  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil  or  the  favorablcness  of  its  situation.  Of  course, 
its  inhabitants  must  buy  manufactures  with  food ;  that  is,  they 
must  exchange  the  products  of  rude  labor  for  the  products  of 
skilled  labor ;  that  is,  again,  they  must  give  the  labor  of  three  per- 
sons for  the  labor  of  one  person.  The  general  principle  of  econom- 
ical science  is,  to  cause  the  industry  of  a  country  to  take  that 
direction  in  which  it  can  be  applied  to  the  j 
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Now  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  one  advantage,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  people  for  the  higher  departments  of  lahor,  their  sliill  and 
enterprise,  is  another.  There  is  no  reason  for  allowing  either  of 
these  advantages  to  remain  latent  or  unworked ;  and  in  choosing 
between  them,  we  are  to  be  decided  by  their  comparative  amount 
and  importance.  Fortunate  as  this  country  m  in  the  extent  of  its 
territory  and  the  richness  of  its  soil,  this  advantage  is  as  nothing, 
—  nay,  it  would  turn  out  to  our  positive  detriment,  —  if,  in  con- 
sideration of  it,  we  should  sacrifice  the  talents  and  the  energies  of 
our  people  ;  ■ — -  if  we  should  doom  our  whole  population  to  the  rude 
labor  of  turning  up  the  earth,  for  the  sake  of  the  triflii^  advantage 
of  purchasing  our  manulactured  goods  at  a  little  lower  price. 

The  great  mistake  of  Kicardo  and  his  followers,  who  have  done 
BO  much  to  reduce  Political  Economy  to  a  mere  deductive  science, 
all  the  conclusions  in  which  are  obtained  by  abstract  reasoning 
from  a  few  arbitrarily  assumed  premises,  is,  that  they  generally 
treat  of  labor  in.  the  abstract,  and  make  no  allowance  for  these  dif- 
ferences in  the  quality  of  the  labor.  This  error  vitiates  most  of 
the  doctrines  of  this  school  respecting  the  nature  of  Value,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  Value  created  into  the  three  elements  of  Rent, 
Profits,  and  Wages. 

Even  Adam  Smith  remarks,  that  "  a  small  quantity  of  manu- 
factured produce  purchases  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A 
trading  and  maaufacturiug  country,  therefore,  naturally  purchases, 
with  a  small  part  of  its  manufactured  produce,  a  great  part  of  the 
rude  produce  of  other  countries  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  country 
without  trade  and  manufectures  is  generally  obliged  to  purchase, 
at  the  expense  of  a  great  part  of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  small 
part  of  the  manufactured  produce  of  other  countries." 

One  mode  in  which  the  encouragement  of  skilled  labor,  leading 
to  the  interfusion  of  manufactures  and  commerce  with  agriculture, 
favors  the  increase  of  national  capital,  is,  by  concentrating  the 
population  in  cities  and  towns.  Agriculture  is  necessarily  diffusive 
in  its  effects  ;  the  laborers  must  be  distributed  over  the  whole  face 
of  the'  territory  which  they  cultivate.  A  few  large  cities  spring 
up  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  as  an  outlet  for  the  com- 
merce created  by  the  eichange  of  the  surplus  agricultural  products 
for  manufactured  goods  and  other  necessaries  brought  from  abroad. 
The  great  agricultural  districts  of  Continental  Europe,  the  wheat- 
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plains  of  Polaud  and  Southern  Russia,  find  an  outlet  at  the  cities 
of  Dantzio  and  Odessa ;  and  we  may  remarl:  in  passing,  tliat  the 
poverty  and  general  low  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  dis- 
tricts show  the  effects  of  confining  a  wliole  population  to  the  rude 
Ial>or  of  tilling  the  ground.  It  may  be  that,  from  their  low  ca- 
pacity, and  their  want  of  education  and  general  intelligence,  they 
are  incapable  of  anything  better.  If  so,  the  fact  only  strengthens 
our  ai^v\ment ;  wherever  the  capacity  esista,  if  it  be  not  developed, 
if  a  field  of  employment  be  not  offered  to  it,  the  same  results  must 
follow.  Manufactures  and  commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  requir- 
ing a  great  division  of  labor,  and  also  that  the  participators  in  the 
work  should  be  near  each  other,  necessarily  create  a  civic-  popula- 
tion. They  wiU  flourish  only  in  cities  and  towns,  and  they  are  the 
only  means  of  creating  cities  and  towns. 

This  principle,  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious  in  itself,  is  striking- 
ly illustrated  by  the  differences  amor^  the  States  of  this  Union. 
Our  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  are  almost  exclusively 
agricultural ;  and  south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  there  is  but  one  city,  New  Orleans,  of  the  first  class, 
numbering  over  160,000  inhabitants,  and  but  three  cities  of  the 
second  class,  Bichmond,  Charleston,  and  LouisyiUe,  each  number- 
ing over  35,000.  These  cities,  of  course,  have  sprung  up  from  the 
same  causes  which  sustain  Dantzic  and  Odessa ;  —  they  afford  an 
outlet  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  vast  agricultural  districts 
which  depend  upon  them  ;  manufactures  have  hardly  contributed 
at  all  to  their  growth.  If  we  reckon  as  civic  population,  those  only 
who  dwell  in  cities  or  towns  having  at  least  12,000  inhabitants 
each,  Maasaohusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  two  manufacturing  States, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  only  1,405,686,  have  "nearly  as 
large  a  civic  population  as  these  ten  agricultural  States,  who  num- 
ber in  the  abrogate  about  ten  millions.  The  cities  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  have  been  created  almost  entirely  by 
manufacturing  enterprise,  these  States  not  havii^  any  surplus 
agricultural  produce.  They  are  the  two  most  densely  populated 
States  in  the  Union.  Wherever  there  is  a  considerable  fall  of 
water,  affi^rding  power  to  move  machinery,  there  a  new  city  springs 
up,  though  the  soil  in  the  neighborhood  should  be  as  barren  as 
the  Desert  of  Sahara.  But,  under  the  demand  for  agricultural 
produce  created  by  that  city,  the  diy  sand  and  the  hard  rock  are 
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converteil  into  gardens  of  fiTiit  and  vegetabloa ;  while  the  plain  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  once  almost  unsurpassed  for  fertility,  its  powers 
being  now  exhausted,  is  relapsing  in  part  into  its  primitive  wild 
condition. 

Cities  and  towns  are  the  great  agents  and  tokens  of  the  increase 
of  national  opulence  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  revival 
of  effective  industry,  whioh  preceded,  and  in  part  caused,  the  revi- 
■val  of  learning  in  Europe,  took  place  through  the  agency  of  the 
free  towns  and  great  trading-cities,  which  sprang  up  most  numer- 
ously in  Germany  and  Italy,  where  they  afforded  a  refuge  for  the 
arts  and  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Their  establishment  was  the  first 
effective  blow  given  to  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Continent. 
Commerce  and  manufactures,  to  which  their  walls  afforded  protec- 
tion against  the  chances  of  war  and  the  rapacity  of  the  warlike  no- 
bles, "  gradually  introduced  order  and  good  government,  and  with 
them  the  liberty  and  security  of  individuals,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  who  had  before  lived  almost  ia  a  continual  state  of 
war  with  their  neighbors,  and  of  servile  dependency  upon  their  su- 
periors. By  affording  a  great  and  ready  market  for  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  they  gave  encouragement  to  its  cultivatloa 
and  further  improvement."  The  word  civilvxttiort  itself,  as  if  to 
indicate  the  origin  and  home  of  the  thing,  ia  derived  from  civis,  the  ■ 
inhabitant  of  a  city.  Sismondi  attributes  the  greater  humanizing 
and  civilizing  influence  of  the  colonies  of  the  ancients  over  those  of 
the  modems  to  the  fact  that  the  former  founded  cities,  while  the 
latter  spread  themselves  over  much  land.  In  the  town,  man  ia  in 
the  presence  of  man,  —  not  in  solitude,  abandoned  to  himself  and 
his  passions.  The  history  of  the  colonization  of  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  he  says,  might  also  be  called  the  history  of  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  human  rai,e 

The  Egyptians,  the  Phcen  c  ana  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans 
Bucceasively  formed  colon  es  pon  the  same  general  plan.  Each  of 
.  these  nations  became  in  s  ccess  o  the  leaders,  the  masters,  of  the 
civilized  world  in  refinement  learn  ng  and  the  arts  ;  and  the  colo- 
nies which  they  established  were  the  means  of  diffusing  these  bless- 
ings among  the  rude  tribes  within  whose  territories  the  new  settle- 
ments were  formed.  When  the  mother  country  became  too  popu- 
lous, when  the  inhabitants  of  its  wall-enclosed  cities  became  strait' 
eued  for  roomj  detachments  of  them  were  sent  out  to  found  new 
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homes  for  themaelyes  oil  the  coasts  of  other  lands.  The  colony 
■waa  to  take  care  of  itself,  to  be  independeat  of  the  mother  eountiy, 
from  the  outset.  Hence,  to  protect  themselves  against  the  savage 
tribes  among  whom  they  came  to  dwell,  they  were  obliged,  as  the 
first  step,  to  build  a  city  and  encircle  it  with  fortifications.  With- 
in its  walls  they  all  slept ;  and  they  did  not  wander  so  for  from  its 
precincts  during  the  daytime,  but  that  they  could  at  any  hour  hear 
the  trumpet-call,  which,  like  the  alann-bell  of  modem  times,  might 
summon  them  back  to  the  defence  of  the  walls.  Hence  they  culti- 
Tated  only  a.  narrow  territory,  lying  within  sight  of,  or  at  a  short 
distance  from,  the  city;  and  to  obtain  food  from  this  restricted 
space  for  their  whole  number,  they  were  obliged  to  eshaust  a51  the 
arts  of  cultivation  upon  it :  it  was  tilled,  and  it  bloomed,  hke  a 
garden.  Far  greater  security,  a  portion  of  it  was  generally  en- 
closed within  the  fortifications.  This  pamoerium,  or  cultivated 
space  under  the  walls,  was  usually  divided  into  smalt  strips,  and 
allotted  to  the  several  heads  of  families  among  the  citizens.  A 
portion  of  the  colonists  devoted  themselves  to  tillage,  and  raised 
food  enou^,  or  nearly  enough,  for  the  whole  city.  A  larger  por' 
tion  within  the  walls  applied  themselves  to  the  mechanic  arts  and 
to  commerce,  exchanging  their  manufactured  goods  for  food,  either 
with  their  own  agricultural  citizens,  or  with  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  soil,  when  they  couid  open  peaceful  intercourse  with  them, 
or  with  the  denizens  of  other  shores,  perhaps  of  the  mother  eoun- 
tiy, to  which  they  sent  their  ships. 

As  they  needed  only  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  which  they 
often  obtained  by  fair  purchase  from  the  aborigines,  the  hostility 
of  the  latter  was  not  excited ;  and  the  mutiwl  benefits  of  trade 
beii^  soon  felt,  the  natives  came  to  regard  the  colonists  as  their 
benefactors  and  best  friends.  A  knowledge  of  the  arts,  a  taste  for 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  learning  and  religion,  were  thus 
difiused  among  them ;  and  in  their  simplicity  and  gratitude,  they 
often  reverenced  the  authors  of  their  civilization  as  superiiumaa 
beings,  and  paid  them  divine  honors.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  mythology  were  originally  only 
the  founders  of  art-bringing,  knowledge-and-religion-difTusiog  colo- 
nies, whose  beneficent  influence,  handed  down  to  grateful  remem- 
brance by  tradition,  really  seemed  to  admiring  posterity  divino. 
The  colony,  the  city,  was  opulent  and  refined  from  the  beginning ; 
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founded  by  the  most  enterprising  citizens  of  the  mother  country, 
who  brought  their  wealth,  their  cultivated  tastes,  and  their  indus- 
trious and  adventurous  habits  along  with  them,  it  became  almost 
at  once  a  rival  of  the  parent  city  in  learning,  industry  and  the 
arts.  Temples  and  theatrea  were  buUt;  the  drama  flourished; 
schools  of  eloquence  were  established ;  uianufafitures  of  costly  and 
elegant  fabrics  were  begun ;  and  commerce  started  into  life  with 
all  the  vigor  of  youth  and  the  large  resources  of  manhood. 

Brief  as  this  sketch  is,  the  classical  reader  will  recognize  in  it, 
I  think,  the  principal  features  of  those  colonies  which  the  Phreni- 
cians  established  along  the  northern  shore  of  Africa,  the  Greeks 
along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  Magna  Grtecia  or 
Southern  Italy,  and  the  Eomans  in  Gaul  and  Spain.*  Carthage, 
the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  city  of  ancient  times,  the 
rival  of  Rome,  may  be  taken  in.  its  history  as  a  type  of  them  all ; 
and  in  the  fanciful  picture  which,  many  years  after  its  destruction, 
the  Eoman  poet  drew  of  its  supposed  origin,  of  the  scene  which  it 
presented  while  the  walls  of  the  city  were  building,  we  recognize 
what  was  the  idea,  even  so  late  as  Virgil's  time,  of  the  mode  of 
founding  a  colony. 

Modern  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  from  the  outset,  do- 
pendencies  of  the  mother  country,  to  which  they  constantly  look 
for  protection  and  support.     They  are  often  planted  by  those  who 

•  "  Their  progreas,"  says  Mr.  Grote,  speaking  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily, 
"  was  very  great,  and  appears  greater  from  being  concentrated,  as  it  was,  in  and 
smnnd  a.  few  citjes.  IndividaBi  spreading  and  separation  of  residence  were  rare, 
nor  did  tbey  consist  either  with  the  security  or  the  social  feelings  of  a  Grecian 
colonist  Thfl  city  to  which  he  belonged  was  the  central  point  of  his  existence, 
where  the  prodaoe  which  ha  raised  was  brought  home  to  be  stored  or  sold,  and 
where  alone  his  active  life,  political,  domestic,  religions,  recreative,  etc.,  was  car- 
ried on.  There  were  dispersed  throughout  tho  territory  of  the  city  small  fortified 
places  and  garrisons,  serving  as  temporary  protection  to  the  cultivators  in  case  of 
sudden  inroad ;  but  there  was  no  permanent  residence  for  the  iree  citizen  except 
the  town  itself.  This  was,  perliaps,  even  Inore  the  case  in  a  colonial  settlement 
where  everything  began  and  spread  from  one  central  point,  than  in  Attica,  where 
the  separate  villages  had  once  nourished  a  population  politically  independent.  It 
was  in  the  town,  therefore,  that  the  aggregate  increase  of  the  colony  palpably  con- 
centrated itself,  —  property  as  well  as  population,  —  private  comfort  aadlniarynot 
less  than  public  force  and  grandeur.  Such  growth  and  improvement  was  of  coarse 
sustained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  territory,  but  the  evidences  of  it  were  manifested 
in  the  town;  and  the  large  population  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  as 
belonging  to  Agrigeiitum,  Sybaris,  and  other  cities,  will  iliustrale  this  position." 
(Vol.  HI.  p,  888.    Am.  ed.) 
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do  not  intend  to  reside  there  permanently,  but  eimply  wish  to 
gather  again  in  a  new  country  tho  wealth  which  they  have  dissi- 
pated in  an  old  one,  and  thea  to  return  to  their  former  home  in 
order  t«  enjoy  it.  Thus,  relieved  from  all  fear  of  attack  from  the 
aborigines,  their  first  care  is  to  get  possesion  of  as  much  land  as 
possible,  this  being  the  most  obvious  and  plentiful  source  of 
richea.  Indiyiduak  or  joint-stock  companies  obtain  grants  of 
land  measured  by  the  league ;  and  their  rapacity  provokes  the 
■vengeaneo  of  the  natives,  at  the  same  time  that  it  leads  to  their 
own  isolation  and  defenoelessness.  The  territory  which  they 
acquire  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  wants,  their  physical 
strength,  or  their  capital ;  they  cultivate  only  here  and  there  a 
very  fertile  spot,  where  the  powers  of  the  soO  are  soon  spent  by  a 
succession  of  exhausting  crops ;  and  in  tiie  careless  style  of  agri- 
culture to  which  they  become  accustomed,  throi^h  their  depend- 
ence on  the  extent  and  natural  richness  of  their  land,  is  soon  lost 
all  remembrance  of  the  agricultural  art  and  science  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  their  old  home.  Widely  separated  from 
each  other,  amply  supplied  with  food  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  but 
destitute  of  the  manufactured  articles  on  which  depend  the  com- 
forts and  even  the  decencies  of  life,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law, 
and  beyohd  the  sphere  of  education,  they  rapidly  approximate  the 
condition  of  the  savages  whom  they  have  just  dispossessed.  They 
become  "squatters,"  "buahmen,"  "backwoodsmen,"  whose  only 
enjoyments  are  hunting  and  intoxication,  whose  only  school-room  is 
the  forest,  and  whose  sense  of  justice  is  manifested  only  in  the 
processes  of  Lynoh-law.  They  are  doomed  to  the  solitary,  violent, 
brutal  existence  which  destroys  all  true  civilization,  all  sympathy 
with  other  men,  though  it  increases  strength  of  body,  adroitness, 
courage,  and  tho  spirit  of  adventure.  The  want  of  local  attach- 
ments, and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  wandering  and  adventiirc,  are, 
I  fear,  the  most  striking  traits  in  the  character  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  our  Mississippi  valley.  The  truant  disposition  which 
carried  them  over  the  All^haaies  hurries  them  onward  to  the 
Kocky  Mountains.  I  do  not  fear  that  these  constant  migrations 
should  lead  our  countrymen  back  to  barbarism  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  "  pioneers  of  civilization,"  as  they  have  been  fondly  called, 
leave  laws,  education,  and  the  arts,  all  the  essential  elements  of 
civilization,  behind  them.     They  may  be  the  means  of  partially 
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oirilizing  others,  but  they  are  in  great  danger  of  brutalizing  them- 
selves. 

Strai^ly  enough,  the  only  colony  of  modera  times  founded  on 
the  principles  which  governed  the  ancients  in  the  establishment  of 
their  colonies  is  one  commenced  by  a  set  of  half-ciazed  fanatics  in 
our  own  far-distant  territory  of  Utah.  Here,  as  well  as  at  their 
former  place  of  settlement  in  Illinois,  the  Mormons  apj>ear  to  have 
begun  their  colony  by  founding  a  city,  within  or  near  which  their 
whole  population  ia  to  be  collected,  so  that  the  mechanic  arts 
and  all  branches  of  manufacture  naay  be  established  at  the  same 
time  that  they  make  their  first  attempts  in  agriculture.  The 
name  of  their  present  chief  city  ia  New  Hieru^em,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Western  Jordan,  which  empties  into  their 
Dead  Sea. 

"  Its  houses  are  spread,"  says  Mr.  Kane,  "  to  command  as  much 
aa  possible  the  farms,  which  are  laid  out  in  wards  or  cautona,  with 
a  common  fence  to  each  ward.  The  farms  in  wheat  already  cover 
a  space  greater  than  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  over  all  of  which 
they  have  completed  the  canals  and  other  arrangements  for  boun- 
tiful irrigation,  after  the  manner  of  the  cultivators  of  the  East. 
The  houses  are  distributed  over  an  area  nearly  aa  large  as  the 
city  of  New  York.  They  will  soon  have  completed  a  large  com- 
mon storehouse  and  granary,  and  a  great-sized  public  bath-house. 
One  of  the  many  wonderful  thermal  springs  of  the  valley,  a  white 
Bulphur-water  of  the  temperature  of  102'  Fahrenheit,  with  a  head 
of '  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body,'  they  have  already  brought  into 
the  town  for  this  purpose." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  latest  improvements  or  dis- 
coveries in  economical  science,  Mr.  Wakefield's  theory  of  coloniza- 
tion, consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  ancient  mode 
of  planting  colonies  is  far  preferable  to  the  modern  one.  Mr. 
Wakefield  perceived  that  a  country  cannot  have  a  profitable 
agriculture  unless  it  has  a  large  town  population,  who  may  supply 
the  agriculturists  with  manufactured  articles,  while  the  ^^-icul- 
turists  supply  them  with  food.  Both  parties  are  thus  furnished 
with  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce,  and  with  the  articles 
that  they  most  need  m  exchange  for  it.  He  showed  that  the 
modem  fashion  of  estiblishm>  new  settlements,  — ■ "  setting  down 
a  number  of  families  side  by  side,  each  on  its  own  piece  of  land, 
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and  all  employing  themselves  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  — 
though,  under  favorable  circumstancea,  it  may  assure  to  thoss 
families  a  rude  abundance  of  mere  necessaries,  can  never  be  other 
than  unfavorable  to  great  production  or  rapid  growth."  The 
ffl.tuation  of  Or^on  hardly  ten  yeara  ago  affords  a  striking  iilns- 
tration  of  this  truth :  the  settlers,  for  waat  of  a  market,  were 
obliged  to  feed  their  horses  with  the  finest  wheat,  while  their  own 
dwellings  were  nearly  destitute  of  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Wake- 
field's "  system  consists  of  arrangements  for  securing  that  every  col- 
ony shall  have,  from  the  first,  a  town  population  bearing  due  pro- 
portion to  its  agricultural,  and  that  the  cultivatOTS  of  the  soil  shall 
not  be  so  widely  scattered  as  to  be  deprived  by  distance  of  the 
benefit  of  that  town  population  as  a  market  for  their  produce." 
When  land  was  plenty  and  free  immigrants  scarce  in  New  Hol- 
land, the  government  found  it  convenient  to  make  liberal  gifts  of 
territory;  and  accordingly,  tracts  varying  in  size  from  10,000  to 
50,000  acres  were  granted  to  various  individuals. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  says  one  of  his  reviewers,  argued  thus  :  "  The 
welfare  of  any  community  depends  very  much  upon  such  a  division 
of  labor  as  shali  fill  every  trade,  profession,  and  employment  with 
good  men,  and  not  overload  any  of  them.  If  land  in  any  country 
is  so  cheap  that  all  are  able  to  become  landholders,  there  will  be  no 
laborers,  no  farm-hands,  or  mechanics ;  a  semi-barbarism  will  fol- 
low ;  no  growth  in  wealth  or  civilization  wiU  take  place,  and  the 
country  will  be  stationary  or  retrograde.  If,  therefore,  you  would 
have  a  colony  progressive  and  civilized,  you  must  put  your  lands 
so  high  as  to  keep  a  proper  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
labor-market  seekir^  employment,  and  yet  not  so  high  as  to  pre- 
vent as  many  from  buying  real  estate  as  can  use  it  to  advantage 
with  the  help  of  such  laborers.  If,  then,  England  wishes  Australia 
to  grow  in  riches  and  goodness,  let  her  sell  the  lands  at  a  fixed 
price,  never  taking  less,  and  in  fised  quantities,  never  selling  less; 
and  let  her  apply  the  revenue  arising  from  these  sales  to  the  trans- 
portation of  free,  honest  laborers  to  the  points  where  they  are  need- 
ed. In  this  way,  the  labor  market  of  New  Holland  will  be  sup- 
plied ;  the  expense  of  supplying  working  hands  will  be  paid  by  the 
lands  of  the  colony ;  no  more  laud  will  be  taken  up  than  can  be 
worked  to  advantage;  population  will  be  concentrated;  wealth  will 
Rcc\imulate,  and  knowledge  and  virtue  advance." 
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Mr.  Wakefield's  theory  was  good,  but  a  practical  difficulty  ob- 
structed its  application.  The  government,  adopting  his  views,  put 
their  lands  up  to  a  high  price  ;  and  the  immigrants,  consequently, 
instead  of  purchaaing  them,  or  of  remaining  as  laborers  on  the 
land's  purchased  by  others,  pushed  farther  into  the  interior,  and 
"  squatted  "  on, the  best  land  they  could  find,  without  paying  any- 
thing. In  those  vast  unsettled  regions,  they  knew  very  well  that 
they  were  out  of  reach  of  the  sheriff.  Thus,  the  very  measures 
adopted  for  concentrating  them,  and  keeping  them  within  the 
range  of  civilization  and  law,  led  to  their  wider  dispersion  and 
utter  lawlessness. 

It  is  curious  that  the  United  States  system  of  disposing  of  the 
public  lands,  adopted  in  all  its  essential  features  as  far  back  aa 
1800,  has  worked  better  than  any  other  plan  which  has  yet  been 
devised.  The  land  is  carefully  divided  by  the  government  surveys 
into  townships  sis  miles  square,  each  of  these  being  subdivided  into 
thirty-six  sections,  of  one  square  mile,  or  640  acres,  each.  All  is 
held  at  a  minimum  price  of  %  1.25  an  acre ;  and  the  sales  are  made 
at  public  auction,  as  rapidly  as  the  progress  of  the  population 
seems  to  require.  Lands  which  will  not  bring  |  1.25  an  acre  at 
the  public  sale  are  still  held  by  the  government  subject  to  entiy 
at  any  future  time,  at  private  sale  and  at  the  minimum  price. 
Any  person  can  select  a  quarter,  or  even  an  eighth  section,  —  160 
or  80  acres,  —  wherever  he  can  find  one  surveyed  and  not  yet  sold, 
and,  by  making  a  record  of  his  intention  to  occupy  and  settle  it 
himself,  he  can  secure  what  is  called  the  "pre-emption  right " ;  — 
that  is,  a  privilege  of  purchasing  that  land  at  the  minimum  price 
of  $  1.25  an  acre,  whenever  the  government  shall  think  proper  to 
sell  it,  which  it  will  do  when  the  settlement  is  so  far  advanced  as 
to  render  it  probable  that  most  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  will 
hring  that  price.  Thus  the  actual  settler  in  truth  obtains  his 
land  on  credit,  though  all  actual  sales  are  for  cash.  He  has  credit 
till  the  actual  sale  is  ordered  ;  and  some  years  may  intervene,  dur- 
ing which  he  may  proceed  to  clear  and  cultivate  his  land,  and 
actually  obtain  enough  from  it  to  make  up  its  price,  —  secure  that 
no  one  will  overbid  him,  and  that  he  cannot,  be  obliged  to  pay 
more  than  %  1.25  an  acre  for  it,  however  great  may  be  his  improve- 
ments. Five  per  cent  is  reserved  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales, 
to  he  expended,  three  fifths  for  making  roads  in  the  newly  settled 
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territory,  tind  two  fifths  for  the  support  of  schools  and  oolites 
therein. 

In  still  another  way  the  sale  of  the  public  lands?  is  made  to  help 
in  opening  new  means  of  communication  between  the  different  por- 
tions of  recently  settled  territory,  and  in  giving  the  people  access 
to  distant  markets.  By  special  statutes,  companies  constructing 
new  railroads  often  receive  a  free  gift  of  one  half  of  the  sections  of 
land,  taken  alternately,  that  border  upon  the  line  of  the  proposed 
road  i  and  as  these  sections  command  a  mnch  enhanced  price  on 
luscount  of  their  nearness  to  the  new  arteiy  of  travel  and  traffic, 
the  sale  of  them  usually  defrays  in  great  part  the  cost  of  build- 
ing the  railroad.  At  the  same  time,  this  gift  costs  the  govenmient 
nothing,  for  the  price  of  the  alternate  sections  which  are  reserved 
is  then  doubled,  and  they  are  quickly  sold  at  this  advanced  rate, 
for  the  new  road  has  more  than  doubled  their  value. 

I  say  this  system  has  worked  well,  the  only  evil  experienced 
under  it  being,  that  speculators  will  sometimes  buy  up  large  tracts 
not  subject  to  pre-emption  right,  at  the  minimum  government 
price,  and  hold  them  for  an  indefinite  period,  hoping  that,  as  the 
popidatiou  gradually  closes  up  and  concentrates  areund  them,  they 
may  again  be  brought  into  market  at  a  much  advanced  price. 
While  thus  held,  they  remain  unoccupied,  —  broad  patches  of  wil- 
derness among  the  settlements, — obstructing  communication  be- 
tween the  surrounding  lands,  and  barring  out  occupation  and  im- 
provement. But  there  is  a  check  to  this  evil  in  the  fact  that  such 
landa  are  subject  to  State  taxation,  though  they  are  tax-free  before 
they  are  sold  by  the  United  States ;  and  the  tases  being  propor- 
tioned to  the  rise  in  value  of  the  property,  it  is  not  for  the  interest 
of  the  speculators  to  retain  the  laud  a  long  time. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States  make  a  great  mis- 
take when  they  clamor  for  a  reduction  of  the  minimum  price  al 
which  the  public  lands  are  now  held,  and  even  demand  that  they 
shall  be  offered,  in  limited  quantities,  as  a  free  gift  to  actual  set- 
tlers. Their  object,  of  course,  in  making  these  demands,  is  to 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  emigration  to  the  West,  so  that  the  popula- 
tion there  may  more  speedily  become  dense,  and  the  value  of  the 
lands  already  settled  thus  be  enhanced.  The  object  is  a  good  one  ; 
bnt  if  there  is  any  force  in  the  considerations  now  adduced,  the 
means  adopted  will  rather  check  than  promote  its  attainment.     It 
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is  Burely  not  for  the  mterest  of  sparsely  settled  States,  like  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Michigan,  that  the  great  wave  of  emigration, 
though  broadened  and  deepened,  should  only  roll  over  them,  to  be 
arrested  at  last  by  the  farthest  limits  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  or 
perhaps  to  pass  much  farther.  Any  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  public  lands  will  surely  have  this  effect.  The  most  eligible 
land  in  the  three  States  first  mentioned  has  already  been  taken  up 
by  individuals,  that  portion  which  yet  remains  in  the  hands  of 
government  being  either  less  fertile,  or  more  distant  from  naviga- 
ble streams  and  other  means  of  communication,  or  situated  in  a 
less  salubrious  or  convenient  region,  than  the  ti'acts  first  selected 
for  purchase.  They  have  long  been  in  the  market,  and  have  not 
yet  found  a  buyer.  Even  now,  most  of  the  emigrants  pass  by 
them,  seeking  public  lands  which  are  more  remote  from  their  former 
homes.  Any  general  reduction  of  the  government  price  could  not 
affect  this  relative  eligibility  of  the  nearer  and  more  distant  lands. 
Eedace  the  price  to  nothing,  — -  give  away  the  lapds  altogether,  — 
and  the  emigrant  will  still  pass  on,  pushed  forward  by  bis  fond 
illusion,  that  the  farther  from  home,  the  nearer  to  El  Dorado. 

Again,  what  is  most  needed  for  an  increase  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  West  —  of  that  portion  of  it,  at  least,  which  lies  near  the 
Mississippi — -is,  not  that  the  lands  yet  in  the  possession  of  gov- 
ernment should  become  private  property,  but  that  the  population 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  tracts  already  owned  by  individuals, 
though  in  great  part  still  covered  by  the  primeval  forest.  To  en- 
hance the  value  of  these  broad  regions,  the  people  must  be  massed 
together,  towns  and  cities  must  be  established,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  industry  must  be  added  to  agricultural,  and  the  hut 
of  the  backwoodsman  give  place  to  the  well-farnished  abode  of 
civilized  man.  It  is  an  ill  mode  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
farms  of  individuals,  to  offer  lands  in  their  immediate  vicinity  at  a 
nominal  price,  or  at  no  price  at  all  The  passion  for  owning  land, 
which  converts  nearly  all  the  new  settlers  in  our  Western  States 
into  farmers,  however  ill-fitted  for  such  occupation  by  their  pre- 
vious piu^uits,  is  as  injurious  to  agricuhure  as  to  the  other  great 
branches  of  industry.  The  land  is  held  by  those  who}  from, 
defect  of  esperience  or  want  of  capital,  are  unable  to  develop  its 
r  even  to  remove  the  forest  from  a  tithe  of  their  do- 
Com,  fuel,  and  meat  are  abundant,  because  prodigal  na* 
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ture  affords  so  munj  facilities  for  the  productioQ  of  them,  that  the 
ekill,  enterprise,  and  knowledge  of  the  cultiyator  are  httle  needed, 
and  are  therefore  imperfectly  called  forth.  But  man  does  not  live 
by  broad  alone ;  and  when  thi^  aloue  ia  supplied,  almost  without 
labor  and  without  stint,  he  learns  to  do  without  many  of  the  reqiii- 
aitea  even  of  a  low  stage  of  civilization,  and  allows  the  wants  of  his 
higher  nature  to  remain  unsatisfied.  The  want  of  a  market,  and 
the  consequent  surplus  of  agricultural  produce,  reduce  its  price 
so  low  that  many  families  find  it  useless  to  raise  more  than  is 
wanted  for  their  own  consumption. 

Again,  the  agriculturist  has  usually  but  one  or  two  staple  arti- 
cles—  perbapa  wheat  alone,  or  cotton  alone,  or  hemp  alone  — 
which  he  can  send  to  a  distance  and  sell  to  foreigners.  These 
alone  are  capable  of  transportation  to  a  distance.  But  his  iarm 
cannot  usually  be  worked  to  advantage  unless  he  has  a  market  in 
hia  immediate  neighborhood,  at  which  he  can  dispose  of  hia  green 
crops,  market  vegetables,  butch  er's-meat,  and  other  articles,  which 
must  be  sold  on  the  spot,  or  not  at  all.  He  needs  this,  neighbor- 
ing market,  also  in  order  that  he  may  purchase  conveniently,  and 
at  the  lowest  price,  his  ploughs,  spades,  carta,  and  other  farming- 
toola.  How  is  he  benefited,  then,  —  though  we  were  to  grant  that 
he  -could  exchange  hia  wheat  for  cloth  to  better  advantage  by 
trading  with  foreigners  than  with  hia  own  countrymen,  if  he  should 
thereby  prevent  a. manufacturing  market  town  from  springing  up 
within  a  few  miles  of  hia  farm,  and  thus  altogether  lose  the  sale 
of  many  of  hia  producta,  and  be  compelled  to  purchase  his  tools  at 
a  much  higher  price,  or  be  put  to  great  inconvenience  in  obtaining 
them  on  any  terms  1 

The  difficulty  is  feJt,  though  ita  true  cause  is  not  ascertained ; 
and  a  general  call  is  made  for  improving  the  means  of  communi- 
cation, so  as  to  give  access  to  distant  markets,  when  the  real  want 
is  that  of  a  market  near  home.  The  State  too  often  bankrupts 
itself  in  the  gigantic  enterprise  of  creating  a  system  of  railroads 
and  canals,  so  as  to  gain  access  to  a  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial population  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  instead  of 
laboring  to  create  such  a  population  within  its  own  temto 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  whose  united  territory  measures  ab  ut  ety 
thousand  square  miles,  and  whoso  inhabitants,  in  1860  n  n  bo  d 
over  three  millions,  had  but  one  city  —  Chicago— -which       ta  ned 
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over  one  hundred  thousand  inliabitants,  and  bnt  three  others' — ■ 
Indianapolis,  Peoria,  and  Quincy  —  having  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand. Has  it  been  a  benefit  to  these  Stat«a,  that  the  cheapness 
of  the  public  lands  has  recently  home  the  tide  of  emigration  on- 
ward into  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  instead  of  its  being  arrested  by 
the  left  bank  of  the  Miasisaippi  t  In  our  opinion,  the  interests  of 
these  States,  and  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  would  be  most  ef- 
fectually promoted  by  raising  the  price  of  the  public  lands  to  a  point 
which  would  realiy  keep  them  out  of  the  market  for  twenty  years 
to  come. 

It  is  remarked  by  an  intelligent  English  traveller,  that  "the 
wheat-exporting  regions  of  North"  America  have  beea  gradually 
shifting  their  locality,  and  retiring  inland  and  towards  the  West," 
During  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  and  the  flats  of  the  lower  St. 
Xiawrence,  were  the  granary  of  America  ;  the  western  part  of  New 
York,  especially  the  Genesee  country,  succeeded  these ;  then 
canje  Ohio  and  Canada  West ;  and  now,  a  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
plus wheat,  destined  for  eiportation  to  Europe,  is  drawn  from 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  The  reasons  for  this 
change  are  to  be  foiind,  partly  in  the  migratory  disposition  of 
the  people,  and  partly  in  their  imperfect  and  exhausting  processes 
of  agriculture.  The  influx  of  population  into  the  neighborhood 
causes  the  lands  to  rise  so  rapidly  in  value,  that  the  detericration 
of  the  soil,  under  too  constant  and  exhausting  crops,  becomes  com- 
paratively of  littlf  moment.  Little  attention  is  therefore  paid  to 
manuring,  or  to  establishing  a  duo  rotation  of  crops.  Only  the 
cheapest  system  of  husbandry,  and  that  productive  of  the  quickest 
returns,  without  regard  to  the  effects  produced  by  such  tillage  in 
the  long  run  upon  the  inherent  fertility  of  the  ground,  can  enable 
the  farmer  to  maintain  competition  in  the  market  with  the  sup- 
plies poured  in  from  the  newly  opened  wheat-regions  farther  west, 
where  the  land  has  been  obtained  at  a  nominal  price,  and  its  virgin 
powers  seem  inexhaustible. 

Tired  of  a  contest  in  which  he  is  subject  to  a  constantly  increas- 
ing disadvantage,  the  New  York  farmer  at  last  sells  his  farm,  and 
himself  migrates  westward,  secure  of  obtaining  a  larger  and  more 
fertile  tract  of  land  at  a  low  cost.  But  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  he 
soon  finds  that  he  has  only  bartered  one  disadvantage  for  many. 
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The  cost  of  transporting  his  wheat  to  market  is  now  so  great  that 
the  price  oa  the  ground  hai-dly  pays  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 
Labor  is  dear,  and.  difficult  to  be  had  at  any  price,  as  few  will  work 
for  wagea  when  they  can  obtain  farms  for  themaelyea  at  a  nominal 
price  and  on  long  credit.  The  emigrants  of  a  later  day,  instead 
of  settling  down  and  completing  the  half-formed  village,  push 
on  and  begin  rival  settlements  farther  still  in  the  interior. 
Then  competition  begins  anew,  and  the  old  contest  with  les- 
sening prices  and  increasing  expenses  of  cultivation  must  bo 
renewed. 

The  great  evil  in  the  Old  World,  especially  among  commercial 
and  roanufacturing  nations,  arises  from  the  undue  concentration  of 
the  people  in  cities,  the  imprOYements  in  the  implements  and  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture  requiring  every  year  a  smaller  and  smaller 
number  of  laborers  for  the  tillage  of  the  fields.  In  Western  Amer- 
ica, the  difficulty  is  of  just  the  opposite  character ;  the  population  is 
thinly  dispersed,  cities  are  found  only  at  great  distances  from  each 
other,  and  the  processes  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  of  most  of  tbo 
arts  of  life,  tend  to  deterioration  rather  than  improvement, 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THH  HfCRBASB  OF  CAPITAL  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  ADVANTAGES  HELD 
OUT  TO  THE  POSaESSOEB  OF  WEALTH:  INJURIOUS  EPPECTS  OF 
CASTE,   OB  THE   FIXITY  OP  BANKS  AND   CLABSBa. 

The  next  stimnlus  of  labor  and  fimgtility  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider is,  the  prospect  that  the  savings  when  made,  or  the  capital 
when  accumulated,  wiU  be  attended  with  a  high  rate  of  profit,  and 
by  a  large  proportion  of  physical  comfort,  social  consideration,  and 
political  influence. 

Necessity  is  the  first  and  most  effective  spur  to  exertion.  We 
have  wants  that  must  be  satisfied  ;  we  must  eat  and  drink,  or  we 
perish.  But  observe  that  labor  or  exertion  tends  only  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  that  our  natural  desires  urge  us  to  consume 
the  product  just  as  soon  as  it  is  created.  For  the  accumulation,  of 
capital,  or  the  growth  of  national  opulence,  we  must  be  willing,  not 
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only  to  work,  but  to  save.  Now,  the  greatest  of  all  encourage- 
menta  to  frugality  is  the  sure  prospect  that  our  savings  will  con- 
tribute largely  to  our  comfort,  will  elevate  our  position  in  society, 
and  add  to  the  estimation  in  which  we  are  held  in  the  community 
and  to  the  power  which  we  actually  wield.  No  man  will  practise 
self-denial  for  nothing ;  take  away  the  chance  of  using  his  accumu- 
lations to  advantage,  aad  every  one,  to  use  the  popular  phrase,  will 
spend  as  he  goes.  It  is  not  enough  to  prove  to  the  laborer  that 
what  he  does  not  spend  to-day  he  will  be  able  to  spend  to-morrow. 
There  is  some  hazard,  at  least,  that  he  may  lose  it  before  the  mor- 
row comes  ;  and  if  an  equal  amount  of  enjoyment  can  be  had  with 
it  note,  he  will  be  apt  to  secure  that' enjoyment  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  when  he  sees  that  the  enjoyment,  if  postponed,  may  be  con- 
siderably increased,  he  will  be  anxious  to  save ;  and  this  ansiety 
will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  probable  rate  of  increase,  and 
to  the  comforts  and  immunities  which  the  use  of  the  accumulation 
may  bring.  The  greater  the  consideration  and  influence  which  at- 
tend the  possession  of  wealth,  the  greater  will  be  the  temptation  to 
amass  wealth. 

What  has  been  called  "  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation," 
says  Mr.  Mill,  "  is  of  unequal  strength,  not  only  according  to  the 
varieties  of  individual  character,  but  to  the  general  state  of  society 
and  civilization."  "  All  circumstances,  which  increase  the  proba- 
bility of  the  provision  we  make  for  futurity  being  enjoyed  by  our- 
selves or  others,  tend  to  give  strength  to  the  effective  desire  of 
accumulation.  Thus,  a  healthy  climate  or  occupation,  by  increas- 
ing the  probability  of  life,  has  a  tendency  to  add  to  this  desire. 
When  engaged  in  safe  occupations,  and  living  in  healthy  countries, 
men  are  much  more  apt  to  be  frugal,  than  in  unhealthy  or  hazard- 
ous occupations,  and  in  climates  pernicious  to  human  life.  Sailors 
and  soldiers  are  pKidigala.  In  the  West  Indies,  New  Orleans,  the 
East  Indies,  the  expenditure  of  the  inhabitants  is  profuse.  War 
and  pestilence  have  always  waste  and  luxury  among  the  evils  that 
follow  in  their  train." 

Improvidence  may  also  proceed  from  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  causes.  "  Individuals  and  communities  of  a  very  low  state 
of  intelligence,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  are  always  improvident.  A  cer- 
tain measure  of  intellectual  development  seems  necessary  to  enable 
absent  things,  and  especially  things  future,  to  act  with  any  fore* 
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on  tliB  imagination  and  will.  The  effect  of  want  of  interest  in 
others  in  diminishing  accumulation  will  be  admitted,  if  we  con- 
sider how  much  saving  at  present  takes  place  wliich  has  for  its 
object  the  interest  of  others  rather  than  of  ourselves;  —  the 
education  of  children,  their  advancement  in  life,  the  future  in- 
terests of  other  personal  connections,  the  desire  of  promoting, 
by  the  bestowal  of  money  or  time,  objects  of  public  or  private 
usefulness.  If  mankind  generally  were  in  the  state  of  mind  to 
which  some  approach  was  aeen  in  the  declining  period  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  —  oaring  nothing  for  their  heirs,  as  well  as  nothing 
for  their  friends,  the  public,  or  any  object  which  survived  them, 
—  they  would  seldom  deny  themselves  any  indulgence  for  the 
sake  of  saving,  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  their  own  future 
years ;  which  they  would  place  in  hfe  annuities,  or  some  other 
form  which  would  make  its  existence  and  theii"  lives  terminate 
together." 

The  various  stages  of  civilization  depend  upon,  or  are  the  con- 
sequence of,  the  varyii^  strength  of  this  desire  of  accumulation. 
The  remnants  of  Indian  tribes  which  are  found  in  villages  upon, 
the  banks  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  are  surrounded  by  circum- 
atances  which  ouglit  to  secure  to  them  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
which  would  enable  others  to  amass  wealth.  They  have  abun- 
dance of  fertile  land,  already  cleared  from  the  forest,  and  manure 
in  heaps  lies  beside  their  huts.  Yet  such  are  their  apathy  and 
improvidence  that  they  often  suffer  extreme  want ;  and  from  the 
privations  thus  endured,  with  occasional  intemperance,  their  num- 
ber is  rapidly  diminishing.  Yet  their  apathy  does  not  arise  from 
aversion  to  labor ;  for  they  are  industrious  enough  when  the 
reward  of  toil  is  immediate.  They  are  successful  in  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  they  work  with  ardor  when  employed  as  boatmen  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  They  will  even  tUI  the  ground,  if  the  returns 
from  such  labor  are  speedy  and  large  ;  they  will  raise  Indian  com, 
which  grows  and  ripens  quickly  in  Canada,  and  yields  perhaps  & 
hiind red-fold.  But  they  have  not  foresight  enough  to  fence  their 
fields,  and  hence,  when  the  situation  is  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  cattle,  the  culture  is  abandoned. 

Nearly  as  low,  in  respect  to  foresight  and  prudence,  are  the 
emancipated  negroes  of  Hayti  and  the  British  West  Indies.  In 
a  tropical  climate,  where  little  clothing  or  shelter  is  needed,  and 
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where  the  ground  is  bo  fertile  that  the  labor  of  a  few  weeks  will 
supply  sustenance  for  a  year,  they  are  eontent  to  gain  little  more 
than  the  ueceasaries  of  a  merely  aniroal  existence.  The  ease  with 
which  life  is  supported  fosters  indolence,  feebleness,  gayety,  and 
insouciance  ;  and  even  when  the  people  pretend  to  labor,  their  work 
is  scarcely  worth  paying  for.  "  In  the  Bugar-mills,"  we  are  told, 
"  from  twenty  to  thirty  men  and  women  are  employed  to  do  what 
five  American  operatives  would  do  much  better  in  the  same  time 
with  the  aid  of  such  labor-saving  agencies  as  would  suggest  them- 
selves at  once  to  an  intelligent  mind  " ;  and  "  this  is  but  one  of 
the  thousand  ways  in  which  laiwr  is  squandered  on  this  island." 
The  people  might  supply  themselves  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
earth ;  but  they  are  content  to  live  in  a  swinish  abundance  of  the 
grossest  necessaries,  —  to  be  fat  and  shining,  and  to  sing,  chatter, 
and  bask  in  the  sun. 

Again,  accumulation  is  rapid  when  the  rate  of  profits  is  large. 
If  this  rate  is  so  high  that  the  accumulated  savings  of  a  few  years- 
may  be  made  to  produce  an  income  equal  to  that  from  which  those 
savings  were  made,  then  the  prospect  of  being  released  altogether 
from  the  necessity  of  labor  will  stimulate  the  habit  of  irugality  to 
the  utmost.  The  average  rate  of  profits  in  this  country  is  at  least 
twice  as  large  as  in  Great  Britain ;  for  the  interest  of  money  here 
averages  over  sis  per  cent,  while  the  English  Government  funds 
yield  but  three  per  cent,  and  the  ordinary  rate  for  short  loans  often 
falls  below  that  point.  But  the  rate  of  profits  on  capital  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  rate  of  interest  on  money ;  for  he  who  borrows 
capital  imdertakes  the  risk  and  care  of  employing  it  to  advantage; 
and,  of  course,  he  who  lends  his  capital,  because  unwilling  to  take 
that  risk  and  care  on  himself,  wiU  not  expect  so  high  a  rate  for  it 
as  he  might  obtain  by  using  it  himself.  When  a  great  deal  can  be 
made  by  the  use  of  money,  a  great  deal  will  be  given  for  the  use  of 
it ;  but  still  not  so  much  but  that  something  shall  remain  to  com- 
pensate one  for  the  skiU  and  industry  that  are  required  to  uso  it  to 
advantage.  The  averse  rate  of  profits  in  this  country  may  be  es- 
timated at  twelve  per  cent  a  year,  while  the  corresponding  rate  in 
England  is  but  six  per  cent.  In  this  country,  then,  by  postponing 
the  period  of  consumption  or  enjoyment  for  a  little  oyer  sis  years, 
the  amount  of  that  enjoyment  may  be  doubled.  In  England,  in  or- 
der to  double  the  enjoyment,  abstinence  must  be  practised  for  twelve 
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years.  It  ia  obvious,  then,  that  where  there  is  the  most  need  of 
capital,  the  temptation  to  accumulate  it  is  strongest,  —  the  rate 
of  profits  being  high,  —  and  its  gro\Tth  is  most  rapid. 

In  Holland,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  after  a  period  of  almost 
unequalled  commercial  prosperity,  the  rate  of  interest  fell  to  about 
two  per  cent,  the  rate  of  profits  suffered  a  corresponding  reduction, 
and,  aa  a  necessary  consequence,  the  growth  of  capital  almost 
wholly  ceased.  Holland,  in  point  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
enterprise,  has  been  in  a  stationary,  if  not  a  declining  state,  for 
about  two  centuries.  The  springs  of  industry  are  not  relased,  for 
the  people  are  still  sober  and  laborious  ;  but  they  lack  the  enei^y 
and  the  thirst  for  gain,  which  causedthem,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, to  dot  the  surface  of  the  globe  all  over  with  Dutch  colonies. 
Few  will  practise  abstinence  and  try  to  amass  wealth  when  the 
rate  of  profit  is  but  little  over  four  percent. 

The  rate  of  interest  in  England,  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  was 
limited  to  ten  per  cent,  which  implies  that  it  had  been  higher. 
Under  James  I.  it  was  reduced  to  eight,  and  after  the  Eeatoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  to  six  per  cent.  Forty  years  afterwards,  it  waa 
again  reduced  to  five,  and  a  continuance  of  the  same  causes,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  now  brought  it  down  to  three  per  cent.  But  for 
the  enlarged  intercourse  with  foreign  lands,  which  has  tempted  Eng- 
lish capitalists  of  late  yeara  to  embark  their  funds  in  enterprises 
abroad, — in  Mexican  mines,  in  Continental  and  American  railroads, 
in  Austrian  and  Russian  funds,  and  in  United  States  stocks, — it  is 
probable  that  the  interest  of  money  and  the  profits  of  stock  would, 
ere  now,  have  sunk  to  that  low  point  at  which  the  desire  to  accu- 
mulate ceases  altogether. 

True,  ."there  would  be  adequate  motives  for  a  certain  amount 
of  saving,"  as  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  "  even  if  capital  yielded  no  profit 
There  would  be  an  inducement  to  lay  by  in  good  times  a  provision 
for  bad ;  to  reserve  something  for  sickness  and  infirmity,  or  as  a 
means  of  leisure  and  independence  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  or  a 
help  to  children  in  the  outset  of  it.  Savings,  however,  which  have 
only  these  ends  in  view  have  not  much  tendency  to  increase  the 
amount  of  capital  already  ia  existence.  These  motives  only  prompt 
each  person  to  save  at  one  period  of  life  what  he  purposes  to  con- 
sume at  another,  or  what  will  be  consumed  by  his  children  before 
they  can  completely  provide  for  themselves."     "There  are  always 
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some  persons  in  whom  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  above 
the  average,  and  to  whom  less  than  the  ordinary  minimum  rate  of 
profit  is  a  suificient  inducement  to  save ;  but  these  merely  step 
into  the  place  of  others  whose  taste  for  expense  and  indulgence  is 
beyond  the  average,  and  who,  instead  of  aaving,  perhaps  even  dis- 
sipate what  they  have  received." 

The  hope  of  elevating  one's  condition  in  the  world  tends  more 
effectually  to  increase  the  national  -wealth  in  proportion  as  it 
affects  a  larger  number  of  the  people.  In  most  civilized  countries, 
the  bulk  of  the  population  are  poor,  their  daily  wages  hardly  suf- 
ficing to  buy  their  daily  bread.  Their  savings,  if  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  make  any,  must  be  in  very  small  sums ;  and  the  induce- 
ment for  them  to  be  frugal  must  depend  on  the  possibility  of 
immediately  investing  such  small  sums  to  advantage.  One  of  the 
great  improvements  of  modem  civilization  consists  in  the  means 
afforded,  the  machinery  contrived,  for  collecting  these  driblets  of 
wealth,  and  bringing  them  together  into  laige  reservoirs,  whence 
they  issue  in  abundant  streams,  giving  efficiency  and  fertility  to 
labor  throughout  the  land.  The  water  which  falls  in  drops  upon 
the  desert  sinks  through  the  sand,  and  leaves  the  ground  arid  and 
barren  as  before ;  hut  when  collected  in  great  tanks  and  cistema 
it  tiuns  some  portion  of  that  desert  into  a  garden.  A  century 
or  two  ago,  if  the  laboring  part  of  the  population  made  any  sav- 
ings, they  were  in  the  form  of  little  hoards  of  silver  or  gold,  hid  in 
an  old  stocking,  or  buried  in  the  .garden.  But  because  the  money 
thus  stored  was  unproductive,  and  yielded  no  interest,  and  because 
it  was  always  at  hand  when  the  owner  was  for  a  moment  tempted 
to  some  indulgence  and  consequent  expense,  the  number  and 
amount  of  such  hoards  were  always  small.  Now,  through  the 
multiplication  of  the  branches  of  retail  trade  and  the  lesser  me- 
chanic arts,  and  through  joint-stock  corporations  and  savings' 
banks,  the  first  half-eagle  which  the  laboring  man  or  woman  saves 
from  the  month's  wages  is  profitably  invested,  and,  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  is  increased  by  the  twentieth  part  of  itself.  When  this 
saving  has  reached  a  very  moderate  amount,  it  can  be  made  to 
accumulate  at  compound  interest,  and  thus  to  double  itself  in 
twelve  years.  In  many  cases,  it  soon  comes  to  be  used  by  the 
owner  himself  as  capital ;  that  is,  it  is  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
tools  or  machinery,  or  a  small  stock  in  trade ;  and  it  may  then 
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accumulate  at  the  rate  of  tea  or  twelve  per  cent  a  year,  —  that 
is,  it  may  double  itself  every  six  or  seven  years.  The  result  is, 
that  he  who  began  life  as  a  common  laborer  oiten  drives  about  in 
his  own  carriage  before  its  close. 

In  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world  than  New  England,  I 
should  be  afraid  to  give  this  sketch  as  an  illustration  of  the  n 
in  which  the  wealth  or  available  capital  of  a  nation  i 
But  I  presume  it  ia  a  safe  assertion,  that  at  least  one  half  of 
those  who  are  usually  called  wealthy  men,  in  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood,  have  obtained  their  wealth  very  nearly  in  the  man- 
ner, or  through  the  process,  just  described.  This  leads  us  to 
perceive  that  tde  a^jegatc  of  the  small  savings  made  by  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  who  have  very  small  means,  may  constitute, 
and  in  this  country  a  t     Uj  d  ist  t  t        larg  1  add 

tion  to  the  whole  am       t    f      t       1  c  p  t  !  tl        th  f  th 

much  lat^r  savings  nadbthfuha  llynsd      1 

as  capitalists.      The        tmf  t\         Eldq         th 

style  and  espensivene       f  1       ^  t  h  t    tl        d 

vidual's  whole  incom    thai  al       th  mtry        tl    t  m    t 

h  Idgt         hh         thlart 

md  mk  tlldmjnnn 

d  ^    P       hurptlAbl  man  wh     nh     t 

£  nh  nt      1  tyl      f  1  vi  g  wh   h 

h  m      t     I     th     U    ted  &t  th 

hhdm  ffir  dthfwthfrtral 

ii  d  haidly  knows  what  to  do  with  the  income 

h      h    has  acquired  it.     He  has  no  ancestral 

ca  mm  d  te,  and  no  county  to  contest  at  each 

g  !N         he  custom  of  the  country,  the  force 

p  b        p  h       ■it  he  cannot  make  his  personal  expen- 

di  qual  m    m       ven  if  he  wished.     He  must  not  keep 

a  carriage  and  fom-,  nor  have  a  footman  to  stand  behind  his  more 
modest  equipage,  nor  clothe  his  servants  in  livery,  nor  adopt  many 
others  of  the  badges  by  which  some  persons  try  to  convince  the 
world  that  they  are  people  of  consequence.  We  are  accused  of 
being  fond  of  titles,  it  is  true ;  but  the  epithets  of  Major,  Colonel, 
and  Honorable  cost,  nothing  but  civility,  and  so  do  not  help  a  man 
to  spend  his  fortune.  We  do  not  tolerate  gold  lace,  nor  cocked 
hate,  nor  tall  footmen  with  gold-headed  canes. 
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We  come  now  to  the  inquiry.  Under  what  circunistances  are  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  able  to  save,  and  by  what  meaiia  is  their 
inclination  to  frugality  most  effeutually  stimulated?  I  answer, 
that  the  moat  powerfnl  means  to  this  end  is  what  may  be  called 
the  mobilitif  of  societj',  or  the  ease  and  frequency  with  which  the 
members  of  it  change  their  respective  social  positions.  The  worst 
of  all  forms  of  civil  polity  is  that  which  binds  a  man  forever  to 
the  condition  of  life  in  which  be  wits  bom,  be  it  of  high  or  low 
degree,  however  he  may  have  merited  removal  from  it  by  hia 
character,  acquisitions,  and  behavior.  Fixity  of  ranks  and  classes, 
or  the  existence  of  immunities  and  distinctions  which  money  and 
talent  can  neither  procure  nor  remove,  is  a  bar  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  —  a  bar  the  difficulty  of  overleaping  which  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  importance  and  extent  of  those  unpurchasable  priv- 
ileges. If  they  are  numerous  and  of  great  moment,  if  they  cover 
the  whole  ground  both  of  political  influence  and  social  consider- 
ation, what  inducement  ia  there  for  any  one  who  is  not  bom  to  the 
possession  of  them,  either  to  labor  or  to  save  further  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  necessities  of  the  present  hour?  Only  after  pro- 
viding for  these  necessities  does  the  accumulation  of  capital  liegin. 
And  what  inducement  to  accumulate  is  there  for  one  who  is  born 
to  the  possession  of  them,  since  he  already  enjoys  more  than 
wealth  can  buy,  and  cannot  forfeit  this  enjoyment  even  if  he 
should  lose  his  wealth  !  The  great  improvement  in  the  industrial 
organization  of  society  in  modem  times,  whereby  the  increase 
of  wealth  in  all  civilized  nations  lias  been  made  so  rapid  and  so 
great,  Las  been  the  succeasive  breaking  down  and  removal  of  these 
fixed  and  arbitrary  barriers  and  divisions,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole 
field  of  promotion  open  to  the  career  of  skill,  industry,  and  econo- 
my. A  brief  notice  of  a  few  points  in  the  politico-economical  his- 
tory of  different  nations  will  illustrate  this  statement 

"  Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Hindostan  "  —  and  to  a  great  extent 
Htili  in  the  latter  of  these  two  countries  —  "  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  was  divided  into  different  castes  or  tribes,  each  of  which 
was  confined,  from  father  to  son,  to  a  particular  employment  or 
class  of  employ  meuts.  The  son  of  a  priest  was  necessarily  a  priest; 
the  son  of  a  soldier,  a  soldier  ;  the  son  of  a  laborer,  a  laborer ;  the 
son  of  *a  weaver,  a  weaver,  etc.  In  both  countries  the  caste  of  the 
priests  held  the  highest  rank,  and  that  of  the  soldiers  the  next ; 
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and  in  both  countries  the  caste  of  the  farmers  and  laborers  was 
superior  to  tho  castes  of  the  merchants  and  tlie  maiiufiusturers." 
Adam  Smith  adduces  these  facts  to  explain  why  agriculture 
flourished  in  those  regiona  far  more  than  any  other  employment. 
He  might  with  greater  propriety  have  cited  them  to  esplain  the 
peculiar,  immovable,  statue-like  charajjter  of  Hindoo  and  Egyptian 
civilization.  The  massive  granite  sphinxes,  half  covered  by  the 
sands  of  the  desert  among  which  they  have  rested  for  naorethan 
three  thousand  years,  with  their  enigmatical  and  almost  super- 
human expression  of  mingled  sweetness  and  severity,  —  fit  emblems 
of  mystery,  unchaiigeableueas,  and  everlasting  repose, — -aptly  typ- 
ify the  character  and  the  institutions  of  tfae  people  who  chiselled 
them.  The  bodies  of  this  people  are  even  now  drawn  from  the 
tombs  in  which  they  have  lain  for  thirty  centuries,  perfect  in  every 
limb  and  lineament,  as  if  they  resisted  change  even  after  death. 
And  such  was  their  condition  during  life  ;  the  idea  of  movement, 
alteration,  or  progress  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  tbem. 

Institutions  merely  political,  the  will  of  n  monarch  or  the  de- 
crees of  a  senate,  could  not  retain  society  in  this  immovable  state 
for  ages.  The  power  of  religion  was  brought  in,  to  render  sacred 
the  fetters  which  bound  it,  and  to  take  away  from  the  minds  of 
the  common  people  any  desire  to  rupture  them.  How  much  in- 
fluence superstition  had  in  building  up  these  divisions  of  castes, 
and  preserving  them  from  violation  or  decay,  may  he  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  the  priests  always  formed  the  highest  caste,  and 
therefore  profited  most  by  this  peculiar  institution.  Civilization 
thus  embalmed  and  immured  was  safe  both  from  prepress  and  decay 
by  internal  causes.  It  might  have  remained  to  this  day  just  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  if  invasion  from  abroad  had  not 
brought  it  to  a  violent  death,  —  if  the  Romans  and  the  Arabs  had 
not  successively  made  Egypt  a  prey  to  their  thirst  for  foreign 
dominion. 

Though  the  barriers  of  caste  prevented  the  people,  as  indi- 
viduals, from  making  any  prcigresa  in  wealth,  their  peculiar  polity 
enabled  the  government  to  undertake  and  execute  works  which 
shame  the  magnificence  and  espensiveness  of  modem  productions. 
What  we  now  esteem  the  wonders  of  I^pt,  her  obelisks  and 
pyramids,  her  excavations  and  terapJes,  were  strictly  public  works, 
1  at  royal  or  priestly  command  by  the  multitude,  who 
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worked  without  pay,  because  labor  waa  the  function  of  their  caste, 
and  the  part  which  they  believed  the  goda  designed  to  be  their 
vocation.  Wages  and  profits  were  worda  which  iu  their  ears  had 
no  meaning;  all  their  time,  all  their  labor,  waa  due  to  the  state, 
which  waa  represented  by  the  monarch  and  the  priests.  A  portion 
of  their  time  or  of  the  products  of  their  labor  was  granted  back  to 
them,  which  might,  or  might  not,  suffice  for  their  subsistence.  If 
savings  were  ever  made,  it  was  only  with  the  intention  of  obtain- 
ing enlarged  enjoyment  from  them  at  a  future  day,  never  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  individual's  subsequent  labors  with  a  reserved 
fund,  or  of  purchasing  an  easier  or  more  elevated  position  with 
them.  In  the  station  of  life  in  which  each  person  w(\s  bom,  in 
that  he  was  content  to  die.  Of  course,  there  was  no  accumulation 
of  private  wealth.  Even  the  land  belonged  to  the  sovereign;  all 
that  waa  due  to  any  person  was  a  livelihood  in  the  profession  or 
caste  to  whidi  he  belonged,  with  that  measure  and  kind  of  employ- 
ment and  comfort,  of  lusurj-  or  privation,  which  was  allotted  to 
every  other  member  of  the  Bame  caste.  Immobility  was  the 
great  characteristic  of  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  civilization. 

The  freer  spirit  and  quicker  intellect  of  the  Greeks,  the  pride 
and  military  ambition  of  the  Romans,  prevented  these  nations 
from  sinking  into  apathy,  or  stagnating  in  castes.  In  the  fierce 
democracy  of  Athens,  the  su\>tle  politician  and  fluent  dcclaimer 
often  elbowed  liis  way  info  the  favor  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
consequently  into  offices  of  honor  and  profit.  At  Eome,  a  man  of 
plebeian  origin  not  mifrequently  vanquished  the  prido  of  the  patri- 
cians, and  obtained  the  consulship,  or  the  command  of  the  armies 
of  the  republic  There  waa  freedom,  there  was  life,  in  a  society 
thus  constituted.  There  was  a  path  open  to  effort,  and  a  motive 
for  the  exercise  of  industry  and  self-denial.  In  the  turbulent 
times  which  \ preceded  and  accompanied  the  fall  of  the  republic, 
individuals  often  amassed  large  fortunes,  and  with  these  pur- 
chased the  honors  which  they  had  not  political  sagacity,  or  mili- 
tary skill  and  courage,  enough  to  obtain  by  more  honorable  meana. 
One  of  the  triumvirs  who  shared  the  empire  of  the  world  with 
Antony  and  Octavius  owed  his  political  power  solely  to  his  wealth. 
Both  these  nations  might  have  made  fiir  greater  progress  in  opu- 
lence if  the  institution  of  slavery,  itself  a  caste,  had  not  existed 
among  them,  and  if  the  state,  and  the  affairs  of  government,  bad 
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not  monopolized  ambition  and  effort  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
private  enterprise,  and  the  uiidertaltings  of  individuals  who  did 
not  avowedly  look  to  the  commonwealth  for  their  reward,  were 
discouraged  or  held  in  light  esteem.  Both  at  Athena  and  at 
Rome,  the  republic  was  everything  and  the  individual  was  noth- 
ing ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  thew  city  proper,  society  was  com- 
posed of  two  great  caateSj  —  the  citizens,  who  were  devoted  to 
public  affairs,  and  the  slaves.  The  wealth  of  Rome  was  the  wealth 
of  the  robber's  den,  obtained  by  plundering  the  rest  of  mattkin4. 
Even  the  popiilace  of  this  great  city  were  supported  by  gratuitous 
distributions  of  the  corn  which  was  levied  as  a  tribute  from  the 
industry  of  the  Sicilians  and  the  Africans;  and  its  patricians 
amassed  their  enormous  fortunes  from  the  plunder  of  the  provinces 
which  they  had  been  appointed  to  govern. 

With  regard  to  slaverj- among  the  ancients,  it  has  been  acutely 
remarked  by  Siamondi,  that  because  it  was  only  an  accident  of 
the  right  of  war,  and  not  an  industrial  oiganization,  it  did  not 
discredit  labor  in  general.  The  slave  was  not  a  mere  article  of 
property,  or  a  means,  through  hia  enforced  toil,  of  increasing  his 
master's  wealth.  He  was  rather  a  token  of  hia  owner's,  or  of 
the  nation's,  prowess  in  war.  The  possession  of  numerous  slavea 
was  more  a  matter  of  pride,  a  means  of  ostentation  and  magnifi- 
cence, than  a  mode  of  investing  capital  with  a  view  to  profitable 
returns.  Few  of  the  slaves  were  distinguished  by  color,  or  any 
o'ther  physical  peculiarity,  which  might  serve  as  an  ineffaceable 
mark  of  bondage  or  degradation.  Hence,  when  manumitted,  they 
at  onco  took  rank  in  society,  and  their  children  often  rose  to  high 
honors -in  the  state.  As  slaves,  indeed,  they  were  often  put  to 
servile  and  economical  uses ;  but  they  were  never  treated  as  mere 
machines  for  the  production  of  wealth.  They  did  not  perform  all 
the  labor,  and  therefore  they  did  not  discredit  labor.  They  were 
a  caste,  and  bo  did  not  accumulate  property,  either  for  themselves 
or  others;  but  they  were  not  a  degraded  caste;  they  were  not 
considered  vile,  as  were  the  Pariahs  in  India,  or  as  African  slaves 
are,  in  modem  times. 

"  All  tho  farms,"  says  Varro,  "  are  cultivated  by  freemen,  or  by 
slaves,  or  by  a  mixture  of  these  two  classes.  Freemen  till  the 
gromid,  either  by  themselves,  with  the  aid  of  their  children,  as 
the  small  proprietors  do;  or  by  free  laborers  hired  by  the  day,  in. 
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the  busy  season,  when  they  are  making  hay  or  collecting  the  grapes; 
or,  finally,  by  those  who  are  working  out  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
I  speak  of  all  farms  in  general,  as  it  is  more  profitable  to  cultivate 
the  unhealthy  districts  with  hired  laborers  than  with  slaves;  and 
even  in  the  healthy  localities,  the  great  labors  of  the  husbandmen, 
such  as  the  collection  of  the  fruits,  the  harvest,  and  the  vintage, 
ought  to  be  confided  to  free  hired  workmen,  or  mercenaries."  Those 
who  belonged  to  a  caste,  as  the  slaves  did,  and  who,  consequently, 
were  not  stimulated  to  labor  by  the  hope  of  rising  or  the  fear  of 
falling  in  the  wOrld,  coiild  not  be  trusted  with  the  most  important 
work,  even  on  a  farm.  Modern  experience  fully  confirms  this  re- 
sult, as  no  -kind  of  cultivation  is  found  to  succeed  if  conducted  by 
slaves,  except  that  of  tropical  products,  where  the  laborers  can  be 
employed  in  gangs. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  iji  the  West,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  various  tribes  of  barbarian  conquerors  upon  its  ruins, 
a  great  step  was  taken  in  social  economy  by  the  virtual  emancipa- 
tion of  one  large  class  ia  the  community  irom  the  fetters  of  caste. 
I  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Free  Cities  or  towns,  the  foundation 
of  which,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  creation  of  the  aocialpolity  of  modem  times.  Their  population, 
indeed,  says  Adam  Smith,  "  consisted  of  a  very  different  order  of 
people  from  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  They  were  chiefly  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who  seem 
in  those  days  to  have  been  of  servile,  or  very  nearly  of  servile,  con- 
dition. They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  poor,  mean  set  of 
people,  who  used  to  travel  about  with  their  goods  from  place  to 
place,  and  from  fair  to  fair,  like  the  hawkers  and  pedlei-s  of  mod- 
ern times."  They  were  liable,  while  thus  travelling  about,  to 
great  exactions ;  they  were  either  plundered  without  haercy  by 
the  arrogant  and  rapacious,  or  they  paid  heavy  tasea  and  toUs  as 
a  price  of  protection.  "  Sometimes  the  king,  sometimes  a  great 
lord,  would  grant  to  particular  traders,  especially  to  such  as  lived 
on  their  own  lands,  a  general  exemption  from  such  taxes ;  and 
then,  though  in  other  respects  nearly  servile  ia  their  condition, 
they  were  called /ree  traders." 

When  thus  chartered,  they  were  allowed  to  give  away  their  own 
daughters  in  marriage,  their  children  were  permitted  to  inherit 
their  property,  arid  they  could  dispose  of  their  effects  by  will ;  in 
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short,  they  were  released  from  the  most  oppressive  of  the  feudal 
burdens,  ta  which,  as  of  the  lower  class  tii  soeiety,  they  had  pre- 
viously been  subject.  "  They  were,  generally,  at  the  eamo  time 
erected  into  a  commonalty,  or  corporation,  with  the  privilege  of 
having  magistrates  and  a  town-counoil  of  their  own,  of  making  by- 
laws for  their  own  government,  of  building  walls  for  their  defence, 
and  of  reducing  all  their  inhabitants  to  military  discipline  by 
obliging  them  to  watch  and  ward."  The  nobles  despised  the 
burghers,  or  citizens,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  parcel  of  emanci- 
pated slaves,  devoted  to  base  mechanic  arts,  and  whose  wealth 
excited  their  envy  and  indignation.  The  king,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
favored  tliem,  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  power  of  the  nol)i!ity, 
whom  they  hated  and  feared ;  and  the  wealtest  monavcha,  conse- 
quently, were  most  liberal  in  their  grants  of  privileges  to  the  cities 
and  towns.  Thus  the  prosperous  cities  of  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  the  famous  Hanse  tovrns  of  Germany,  and  the  floiirish- 
ing  commercial  republics  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  came  into 
being, 

In  the  country,  the  distinctions  of  caste  and  the  consequent 
limitations  of  employment  still  existed.  The  great  barons  lived 
remotely  from  each  other,  each  on  his  own  estate,  surrounded  by 
his  retainers  and  serfs,  whose  only  occupations  were  war  and  ag- 
riculture, and  who  had  no  hope  of  improving  their  condition. 
Exposed  to  every  sort  of  violence,  they  naturally  contented  them- 
selves with  a  bare  subsistence ;  for  to  accumulate  more  would  only 
excite  the  rapacity  of  their  oppre^ors.  If  one  of  them  did  mako 
some  small  savings,  he  hoarded  them  with  care  and  secrecy,  till  he 
could  find  some  opportunity  of  running  away  to  a  town,  where,  if 
he  could  conceal  himself  for  a  year,  he  was  free  forever.  Thus  a 
city  often  grew  up  to  great  wealth  and  splendor,  while  the  country 
in  its  neighborhood  was  in  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  gi-eat 
lords  themselves  could  obtain  the  articles  of  luxury  which  they 
desired  only  by  bartering  raw  agricultural  produce  for  them,  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  As  the 
wealth  and  military  strength  of  these  municipal  corporations  in- 
creased, they  could  no  longer  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  consent ; 
hence  they  were  empowered  to  send  delegates  to  parliament  or  the 
general  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  where,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  clergy  and  the  nobles,  they  granted  extmordinary 
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aids  to  the  king,  and  had  a  potential  voice  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  nation. 

These  cities  were  not  merely  republican ;  they  were  essentially 
democratic,  in  their  origin,  their  institutions,  their  social  relations, 
and  their  tendencies;  and  my  point  is  to  show  that  this  demo- 
cratic character  was  the  first  oauso  of  their  rapid ^owth  in  opu- 
lence. Being  originally  servile,  or  nearly  servile,  in  condition,  the 
inhabitants  had  no  distinctions  of  rank  to  begin  with ;  their  nat- 
ural enemies  were  the  nobles,  fi-om  wliose  oppressive  sway  they 
were  but  recently  emancipated.  Trade  and  manufactures,  being 
their  only  occupations,  were  necessarily  held  in  high  esteem  among 
them ;  and  he  enjoyed  their  highest  confidence  and  respect  who 
had  been  most  successful  in  these  pursuits.  A  common  interest 
and  common  perils  bound  them  very  firmly  to  each  other;  and 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  their  little  state  was  naturally  intrusted 
to  those  whose  skill,  prudence,  industry,  and  economy  had  been 
already  rewarded  with  the  largest  accumulations  of  wealth.  No 
one  was  ashamed  of  his  crait ;  no  one  had  anythmg  to  be  proud 
of  but  his  riches.  A  brewer  and  a  tanner,  a  weaver  and  a  gold- 
smith, sat  side  by  side  in  the  town  councils  or  led  the  citizens  to 
the  defence  of  the  walls,  and  oven  conduLted  them  in  armies  to 
the  field,  wher«  they  often  defeated  the  thuilrj  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  sometimes  triumphed  over  their  own  raonarchs. 
Van  Arteveide  of  Ghent  was  a  brewer ;  the  Medici  of  Florence, 
though  popes  and  kings  were  reckoned  among  their  posterity,  were 
at  first  only  successful  merchants.  Wealth  being  thus  the  only 
passport  to  distinction,  and  all  the  avenues  to  it  being  in  high  re- 
pute, its  possession  was  eagerly  coveted,  and  the  virtues  of  indus- 
try and  frugality  were  practised  to  the  farthest  extent  With  the 
growth  and  spread  of  opulence,  and  the  calling  forth  of  talent  from 
the  whole  community  through  the  absence  of  artificial  distinctions, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  literature  and  the  flue  arts  were  necessa- 
rily associated.  Poetrj',  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  had 
their  origin,  in  modem  times,  in  the  commercial  republics  of  Pisa 
and  Florence,  and  the  free  cities  of  Flanders. 

TiTcalth  passed  freely  from  hand  to  hand.  Feudalism  was  barred 
out  by  the  city-walls ;  and  the  father's  property,  instead  of  being 
kept  together  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  family  in  the  person 
of  the  oldest  son,  was  distributed  etjually  among  the  children.     If 
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one  or  more  of  these  were  prodigal,  careless,  or  indolent,  they  sank 
to  tbat  level  whence  the  thrift  of  the  father  had  raised  them,  and 
their  places  were  filled  by  the  more  capable  and  iadustrious.  These 
alternations  of  fortune,  rapid  and  frequent,  liept  up  in 
nity  a  thirst  for  gain,  and  Icept  down  diBonteut  and  civil  c 
tions.  An  aristocracy  of  wealth  has  'this  at  least  to  recommend  it, 
if  wholly  disconnected  with  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  —  tliat  by  its 
fluctuations  it  rather  encourages  effort  than  represses  it.  While 
society  stagnated  among  the  feudal  nobility  and  at  the  courts  of 
feudal  monarchs,  it  ^was  galvanized  into  an  almost  preternatural 
activity  within  the  precincts  of  the  little  civic  republics  of  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  proud  nobles  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  aid  of  the  fat  and  wealthy  burghers,  the  painstaking 
artJsans,  whom  they  affected  to  despise.  They  obtained  loans  from 
them,  for  which  they  gave  their  lands  in  pawn,  and  even  svld  to 
them  outright  their  castles  and  bereditaiy  estates.  Ennobled  by 
the  posseBsion  of  these,  the  ambition  of  the  citizens  grew  by  what 
it  fed  on,  and  not  infrequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Medici  at  Flor- 
ence, they  became  the  ancestors  of  a  line  of  kings. 

This  eketdi  of  the  causes  affecting  the  growth  of  opulence  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times  is  introduced  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  most  renaarkable  difference  in  the  social  condition 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  most  striking  thing 
in  the  aspect  of  American  society  is  the  constant  strain  of  the  fac- 
ulties, with  all  classes,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  —  the  restlessness, 
the  feverish  anxiety  to  get  on,  which  English  writers,  at  least,  are 
apt  to  r^ard  only  as  "  the  disagreeable  symptoms  of  one  of  the 
phases  of  industrial  progress."  In  whatever  light  it  ought  to  be 
viewed,  they  are  certainly  mistaken  in  attributing  it  to  our  favor- 
able pffiition,  with  an  abandance  of  fertile  land,  and  with  sources 
of  opulence  as  yet  fresh  and  unexhausted.  Were  such  causes  ade- 
quate to  produce  this  particular  effect,  we  should  find  society  es- 
hibtting  the  same  characteristics  wherever  it  is  similarly  situated, 
—  in  British  America,  for  instance,  in  British  Australia,  and  cYer  a 
great  portion  of  the  South  American  continent.  But  it  is  not  so  ; 
and  we  must  therefore  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
to  some  cause  which  is  peculiar  to  our  own  soci&l  state,  —  to  some 
stimulus  acting  upon  what  political  economists  call  "the  effective 
desire  of  accumulation/'  which  has  full  scope  to  operate  hercj  while 
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rt  is  repressed  or  much  restricted  in  all  other  nations,  —  even  in 
England,  where  the  character  of  the  population  in  other  respects 
is.  so  similar  to  our  own: 

I  find  such  a  peculiar  cause  in  the  evident  fact  that  every  in- 
dividual here  has  the  power  to  make  savings,  if  he  will,  and  almost 
as  large  as  he  will;  and  has  the  certainty  that  the  saviiigs  when 
made,  the  wealth  when  accumulated,  will  irnmediately  operate,  in 
proportion  to  their  amount,  to  raise  the  fnigal  person's  position  in 
life,  —  to  give  him,  in  feet,  the  only  distinction  that  is  recognized 
among  us.  Neither  theoretically  nor  practically,  in  this  country, 
is  there  any  obstacle  to  any  individual's  becoming  rich,  if  he  will, 
and  almost  to  any  amount  that  he  will ;  —  no  obstacle,  I  say,  but 
what  arises  from  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  from  the  unequal 
distribution  of  health,  strength,  and  the  faculties  of  mind.  In  other 
words,  there  are  no  obstacles  but  natural  and  inevitable  ones ;  so- 
ciety interposes  none,  and  none  exist  which  society  could  remove. 
And  ours  is  the  only  community  on  earth  of  which  this  can  be  said. 
Here  there  are  no  castes,  and  not  even  an  approach  to  a  division 
of  society  by  castes.  Our  whole  population  is  in  that  state  which 
I  have  attempted  to  describe  as  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  free  town  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  property  which  is  rapidly 
gained  is  often  quite  as  rapidly  spent,  for  the  sake  of  that  consid- 
eration and  influence  which  the  reputation  of  riches  alone  can  give. 
Hence,  wealth  circulates  among  us  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  money 
which  is  its  representative.  A  great  fortune  springs  «p,  like  the 
prophet's  gourd,  in  a  night,  and  is  dissipated  by  some  unforeseen 
accident  on  the  morrow.  Every  one  is  made  restless  and  anxious 
by  this  exposure  to  sudden  change;  but  one  great  good  comes  of 
it,  —  that  it  keeps  down  permanent  discontent,  and  stifles  the  jeal- 
ousy that  is  usually  nursed  by  social  differences  and  inequalities  of 
fortime.  How  is  it  po^ible,  indeed,  that  the  poor  should  be  ar- 
rayed in  hostility  against  the  rich,  when — to  adopt  a  former  illus- 
tration—  the  son  of  an  Irish  coachman  becomes  the  governor  of  a 
State,  and  the  grandson  of  a  millionnaire  dies  a  pauper  % 

The  _eff'ect  of  democratic  institutions  is  to  stimulate  an  energy 
and  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  which  accomplish  greater 
wonders  than  aU  the  modem  inveutiona  of  science,  which  actually 
generate  enthusiasm  of  character,  and  are  regarded  by  foreigners 
with  surprise  and  distrust,  as  the  tokeiis  of  some  constitution^ 
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disease  iu  the  body  politic.  Even  the  Irish  immigrant  here  soon 
loses  his  careless,  lazy,  and  turbulent  disposition,  and  becomes  as 
sober,  prudent,  industrious,  and  frugal  aa  his  neighbors.  Nearly  all 
the  enormous  fortunes  that  have  been  gathered  in  this  country  are 
the  growth  of  a  single  lifetime,  and  therefore,  even  if  they  were 
more  evenly  distributed  than  they  now  are  at  the  death  of  their 
fo\mders,  there  would  not  be  a  smaller  number  of  them  in  the 
succeeding  generation.  Consequently,  they  are  regarded  as  the 
prizes  of  industry,  economy,  and  enterprise ;  and  the  sight  of 
them  stimulates  and  sustains  exertion,  instead  of  chilling  and 
repressing  it,  which  is  the  effecb  produced  by  the  fixedness,  in 
certain  families,  of  vast  hereditary  estates. 

The  aspect  of  society  in  England  in  this  respect  I  wUl  not  say 
is  the  direct  contrary  of  what  it  is  here ;  for,  with  regard  to  a  very 
large  and  influential  class,  it  is  just  the  same.  The  middle  class 
—  what  on  the  Continent  would  be  called  the  hourgeouie,  the 
merchants,  the  manufacturers,  the  small  tradesmen,  the  master 
mechanics  —  are  about  as  busy  as  we  are  here,  in  the  pursuit  of 
■wealth ;  and  their  numbers  and  influence  in  the  state  gave  occa- 
sion to  Napoleon's  sarcasm,  that  the  English  were  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers.  But  the  parallel  between  their  condition  and  that 
of  the  free  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  carried  much  ferther ; 
outside  of  the  city-walls  there  are  the  nobles  and  ike  serfs.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  activity  of  the  commercial  class  upon  the  eye  of  the 
philosophical  observer  is  qualified  by  the  comparative  repose  — 
the  stagnation,  one  can  almost  say  — of  the  laboiing  poor  and  of 
the  nobility  and  landed  gentry.  These  two  classes,  the  top  and 
the  bottom  of  English  society,  are  true  castes,  for  nothing  short  of 
a  miracle  can  elevate  or  depress  one  who  is  born  a  member  of 
either.  The  true  movement,  the  life,  of  the  community  in  Great 
Britain  is  among  those  who  are  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures ;  here  are  alternations  of  fortune,  —  not  so  frequent,  perhaps, 
as  in  this  country,  but  as  sudden  and  as  great.  An  Arkwright 
begins  life  as  a  barber,  and  ends  it  as  a  milliomiiaire ;  a  Peel  g^ves 
his  days  and  his  nights  to  cotton-spinnii^,  and  his  son  be- 
comes prime-minister  of  England.  But  outside  of  this  class  there 
is  stagnation  and  death.  One  half  of  the  whole  population  is  com- 
posed of  laborers  who  subsist  entirely  upon  wages,  who  cannot 
make    savingB  if  they  would,    for  their   whole   earnings   barely 
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fiuffice  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  Hopeless  of  rising,  encour- 
aged by  no  examples,  amoag  those  who  were  bora  his  equals,  of 
elevation  to  a  higher  grade,  the  laborer  has  no  ambition,  no 
thought  even,  of  changing  his  position  in  life.  His  condition  is 
beat  described  in  the  strong  language  of  McCulloch,  when  he 
speaks  of  "  the  irretrievable  helotism  of  the  working  classes  of 
England."  And  the  upper  classes,  the  nobility  and  the  gentry, 
occupy  a  sphere  which  is  equally  immovable.  With  estates  locked 
up  by  entails  and  marriage  settlements,  so  that  they  ciinnot  squan- 
der tbeni,  witli  an  inherited  scale  of  expenditure  proportionate  to 
their  rank  and  fortune,  so  that  tbey  cannot  make  savings  from 
income,  and  with  a  measure  of  political  influence  and  social  con- 
sideration secui-ed  to  them  by  the  long-established  habits  and 
opinions  of  their  countrymen,  they  form  a  caste  almost  aa  fixed  as 
that  of  the  Brahmins  in  India. 

Great  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  may  operate  ei- 
ther as  a  check  or  a  spur  to  industry  and  frugality ;  it  is  not,  then, 
in  itself,  to  be  deprecated.  On  the  contrary,  a  perfectly  uniform 
partition  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  if  it  were  possible,  which  it  is 
not,  would  create  universal  torpor.  Take  away  the  fear  of  pov- 
erty and  the  hope  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  no  one  would  exert 
himself  but  for  hia  own  amusement.  Add  the  power  of  a  despot, 
to  make  such  exertion  compulsory,  and  we  should  have  exactly 
that  state  of  things  which  existed  in  Egypt  and  India,  wten  the  in- 
stitution of  castes  as  yet  was  unimpaired.  If  the  whole  popnlation 
formed  but  one  caste,  from  which  they  could  neither  sink  nor  rise 
by  any  fault  or  merit  of  their  own,  they  would  be  no  more  inclined 
to  labor  than  if  they  were  divided  into  several  castes.  It  is  the 
Jixedneis,  and  not  the  inequality/,  of  fortunes  which  is  to  be  dreaded  ; 
it  is  the  retention  of  them  in  the  same  families  throughout  many 
generations,  which  chills  exertion  and  unnerves  the  right  arm  of 
toil.  Wherever  there  is  motion,  there  is  life.  Property  cannot  be 
rendered  immovable,  except  by  the  effect  of  human  institutions 
which  are  designed  to  counteract  the  laws  of  nature.  In  this  in- 
stance, surely,  if  in  no  other,  the  political  economist  has  a  right  to 
cry,  Laissez  fairs  !  —  let  alone !  and  do  not  attempt  to  amend  the 
ways  of  Providence  !  We  do  try  to  amend  them  when  we  attempt 
to  enforce,  or  to  render  permanent,  either  eqnality  or  inequality. 
Laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  the  object  of  which  is  to  inauro 
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to  certain  families  the  possession  of  thdr  wealth  torever,  are  not  a 
whit  more  iraimtural  and  unjust  in  their  operation,  than  woiild  be 
the  schemes  of  the  philanthropic  rdbrmers,  aa  they  call  themselves, 
who  would  fain  reeonstmct  society  on  the  basis  of  making  the  dis- 
tributbii  of  all  property  equal  and  unchangeahle. 

"  The  laws  anil  conditions  of  the  production  of  wealth,"  as  Mr. 
Mill  remarks,  "  partake  of  the  character  of  physical  truths.  There 
is  nothing  optional  or  arhitrary  in  them.  Whatever  mankind  pro- 
duce must  he  produced  in  the  modes  and  under  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  constitution  of  external  things,  and  by  the  inherent 
properties  of  their  own  bodily  and  mental  structure.  Whether 
they  Hke  it  or  not,  their  production  will  be  limited  by  the  amount 
of  their  previous  accumulation ;  and,  that  being  given,  it  will  be 
proportional  to  their  energy,  their  skill,  the  perfection  of  their  ma- 
chinery, and  their  judicious  use  of  the  advantages  of  combined  la- 
bor. Whether  they  like  It  or  not,  the  unproductive  expenditure  of 
individuals  will,  to  an  equal  extent,  tend  to  impoverish  the  com- 
munity, and  only  their  productive  expenditure  will  enrich  it.  The 
opinions  or  the  wishes  which  may  exist  on  these  different  matters 
do  not  ixmtrol  the  things  themselves." 

Among  such  ultimate  laws  is  the  tendency  to  an  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  wealth  that  is  created  by  human  labor.  A  law  of 
natural  justice,  which  is  recf^ized  by  savages  quite  as  much  as  by 
civilized  nations,  assigns  the  ownership  of  a  useful  article  to  him 
by  whose  skill  and  industry  that  article  was  created.  The  game 
that  is  caught,  the  implement  of  the  chase  that  is  manufactured, 
belongs,  by  the  consent  of  all,  to  him  by  whom  it  is  caught,  or 
made.  Not  is  any  alteration  produced  in  this  law  because  the  suc- 
cessful person  has  so  much  strength,  skill,  and  enterprise,  that  he 
can  catch  or  manufacture  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  any  other 
member  of  the  tribe.  The  property  is  still  recognized  as  his,  for 
this  simple  reason,  if  for  no  other,  — that  he  would  not  put  forth 
his  force  and  ingenuity  if  others  should  deprive  him  of  their  ihiits. 
Again,  if  he  chooses  to  hold  these  articles  in  reserve,  instead  of  im- 
mediately consuming  them;  if  he  prefers  a  wigwam  well  stocked 
with  implements  of  war  and  the  chase,  and  a  store  of  food  for  fu- 
ture use,  to  present  indolence  or  the  immediate  gratification  of  his 
appetites,  still  his  rights  of  ownership  are  respected.  Hig  prudence 
and  economy,  as  much  as  his  strength  and  skill,  are  allowed  to  re- 
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dound  immediately  to  hia  own  advantage.  There  is  even  a  strong- 
er reason  for  respecting  hia  property  in  this  case  than  in  the  former 
one  ;  for  the  whole  eomnmnity  profit  by  his  savings  :  they  operate 
to  some  extent  as  an  insurance  to  them  all  against  femine.  There 
is  now  a  stock  of  food  or  implements  in  the  tribe,  which,  though 
not  common  property,  may  still  operate  for  the  benefit  of  all  at 
some  future  day,  when  the  chase  happens  to  be  unproductive,  be- 
cause the  owner  will  sell  them  to  others  for  their  services,  or  for 
honors  which  it  may  he  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

la  this  simple  instance,  we  can  easily  see  how  injurious  it  would 
lie  to  the  common  welfere  if  the  rights  of  property  were  not  re- 
spected, and  how  surely  such  respect  tends  to  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  industry  and  frugality.  As  men  are  differently 
endowed  by  nature  with  laculties  of  mind  and  body,  with,  indolence 
or  energy,  with,  improvidence  or  thrift,  so  their  situations  in  life 
must  differ.  And  it  is  the  true  policy  of  society  to  encourage  the 
more  valuable  qualities ;  —  not  to  dishearten  frugality  by  depriving 
it  of  its  savings,  nor  to  foster  idleness  by  feeding  it  with  the  fruits 
obtained  by  the  persevering  tbil  of  others.  In  civilized  society, 
the  same  principles  hold.  The  case  becomes  a  little  more  compli- 
cated, because,  by  the  transmutations  of  capital  that  have  already 
been  explained,  the  property  of  an  -individual  is  constantly  assum- 
ing various  shapes.  But  bo  long  as  it  continues  productive  proper- 
ty, so  long,  in  one  form  or  another,  mxiat  it  further  and  a^ist  the 
operations  of  labor ;  and  so  far  must  it  benefit  others  as  well  as  the 
owner.  The  general  law,  that  industry  is  limited  by  capital,  is 
borne  out  by  the  obvious  consideration,  that  without  implements, 
machinery,  raw  material,  and  a  previously  accumulated  stock  of 
food  and  clothing,  the  workman  cannot  bestow  his  labor  to  advan- 
tage, —  cannot,  in  fact,  work  at  all. 

Even  if  it  were  granted  that  all  the  wealth  of  a  nation  could  be 
distributed  equally  among  all  the  people,  and  that  the  stock  of  it, 
by  obliging  all  to  labor  alike,  would  forever  remain  equal  to  aU 
their  wants,  —  and  no  more  improbable  supposition  could  be 
framed,  — it  is  certain  that  this  would  be  no  real  improvement  of 
their  condition.  "  Those  who  have  never  known  freedom  from 
anxiety  as  to  the  means  of  subsistence,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "  are  apt 
to  overrate  what  is  gained  for  positive  enjoyment  by  the  mere  ab- 
sence of  that  uncertainty.     The  necessaries  of  life,  when  they  have 
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always  beeo  secure  for  the  whole  of  life,  are  scarcely  more  a  sub- 
ject of  oonsciousne^,  or  a.  source  of  happineaa,  than  the  elements. 
There  is  little  attractive  in  a  monotonous  routine,  without  vicissi- 
tudes, but  without  escitement,  —a  life  spent  iu  the  enforced  ob- 
servance of  an  external  rule, -and  performance  of  a  prescribed  task ; 
in  which  labor  would  be  devoid  of  its  chief  sweetener,  the  thought 
that  every  effort  tells  perceptibly  on  the  laborer's  own  interests  or 
on  those  of  some  one  with  whom  he  identifies  himself;  iu  which  no 
one  could  by  his  own  exertions  improve  his  condition,  or  that  of 
the  objects  of  his  private  affection ;  in  which  no  one's  way  of  life, 
occupations,  or  movements  would  depend  on  choice,  but  each  would 
be  the  slave  of  all." 

People  are  not  aware,  or  do  not  sufficiently  consider,  that  the 
sight  of  the  two  extremes  of  opulence  and  poverty — the  hope  of 
rising  to  the  one  or  the  fear  of  falling  into  the  other  —  is  the  con- 
stant stimulus  which  keeps  up  that  energy  and  activity  of  the  hu- 
man race,  through  which  alone  these  goods  are  created.  Make 
men  secure  of  a  provision  for  all  their  wants,  take  away  from  them 
all  objects  of  ambition,  destroy  both  auxiety  and  emulation,  — 
and  these  are  the  certain  results  of  an  enforced  equality  of  proper- 
ty and  condition,  —and,  after  a  few  years,  even 'if  there  remained 
anything  to  be  divided  among  them  {which  there  would  not  he, 
for  their  wastefulness  under  such  circumstances  would  equal  their 
indolence),  they  would  become  useless  and  discontented  drones,  de- 
voured by  ennoi,  or  eager  for  wrangling  and  fighting  with  each 
other,  as  the  only  means  of  relieving   their   otherwise    stagnant 


CHAPTER    VII. 


BTBIFH  BETWEEN  LABORERS  ASD  CAPITALISTS  :  8TBIKB3  AND  TBADE- 
UNIONS  :  MEAXa  OP  IMPROVINQ  THE  CONDITION  OP  THR  LABOBIHO 
CLASSES. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  any  country  is  determineS  by  the  competi- 
tion of  the  laborers  with  the  capitalists.  Which  shall  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  competition  will  depend  on  the  relative  numbers  of 
the  two  parties,  and  will  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  these  numbers. 
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In  England,  certainly,  the  capitalists  have  the  advantage  :  their 
immense  accumtilations,  and  the  fewness  of  those  who  can  compete 
with  them,  when  compared  with  the  vast  number  of  those  who  sub- 
sist entirely  upon  wages,  enable  them  generally  to  dictate,  their 
own  terms,  and  to  keep  wages  at  the  lowest  point  which  will  sup- 
ply the  workmen  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  this  coiintry,  the 
laborers  have  a  considerable  advantage ;  though  in  some  respects 
they  are  not  on  equal  terms  with  the  capitalists,  many  of  whom 
are  now  as  wealthy  aa  those  of  the  same  class  in  England.  Most 
of  the  laborers  for  wages  here  have  a  little  capital  of  their  own,  on 
which  they  could  subsist  for  a  time ;  or,  owing  to  the  great  demand 
for  labor,  they  can  find  work  in  other  estaliliahmonts,  perhaps  in 
other  trades.  Here,  frequently,  it  is  not  the  employer  who  dis- 
chai^es  the  workman  or  the  domestic,  but  the  workman  or  the  do- 
mestic who  discharges  the  employer. 

Many  kinds  of  production  can  be  succeEsfulIy  kept  up  only  upon 
a  large  scale ;  for  the  larger  the  enterprise,  the  farther  the  divis- 
ion of  labor  may  be  carried.  In  order  to  keep  such  enterprises  in 
motion,  capital  must  be.  aggregated  in  large  masses.  In  England, 
the  gieat  meqnality  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  alio  1     nt 

pnses  to  be  managed  by  mdiMduals  :  in  most  cases,  a  1  r^     m 
fatturing  citabliahment  is  owned  either  by  one  p  1      a 

firm  which  embraces  but  a  few  partners.  In  the  Un  t  d  St  t  s 
from  what  was,  not  many  jeani  ago,  the  comparat  e  pau  t  f 
large  private  fortunes,  such  an  establishment  was  gen  rally  f  med 
and  conducted  by  a  joint-atoek  company,  —  which  is  comparatively 
a  modem  invention,  hut  one  that,  from  it's  democratic  character, 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  this  country  and  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 
Many  small  capitalists,  by  olubbinj;  then  means,  can  successfully 
compete  with  men  of  vast  fortune,  —  an  undertaking  which  would 
otherwise  be  a  hopeless  one,  aa  the  great  capitalist  can  live  through 
reverses  of  trade,  commercial  crises,  and  casualties  which  would 
ruin  one  who  had  little  or  nothing  in  resene  So  consonant  are 
these  joint-stock  companies  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  that  they  have  multiplied 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  They  have  survived  even  the  necessity 
ivhich  called  them  forth  ;  for,  as  large  private  fortunes  have  sprung 
Up  with  the  growth  of  national  opulence,  the  owners  of  them  have 
preferred  to  distribute  their  capital  by  taking  stock  in  many  of 
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these  aasociations,  rather  than  to  concentrate  it  upon  one  under- 
taking.    The  riak  of  a  sweeping  calamity  is  thus  materially  dimiii- 

I  know  of  nothing  more  irrational  than  the  common  prejudice 
against  such  corporations.  They  are  true  Savings'  Banks,  in  which 
the  common  laborer  not  iafrequeutly  invests  his  modest  savings, 
and  shares  the  gains  of  his  wealthy  employer,  instead  of  being 
crashed  by  competition  with  him.  It  is  not  unusual,  I  believe, 
for  operatives  to  hold  stock  in  the  very  manufactories  in  which 
they  work  for  wages.  At  any  rate,  the  Savings'  Bank,  to  which 
they  first  confide  the  fruits  of  their  economy,  often  invests  them  in 
such  stock.  These  corporations  allow  persons  of  very  moderate 
means  to  participate  in  enterprises  which,  in  other  countries,  are 
conducted  exclusively  hy  the  rich.  The  occasional  failure  of  one 
of  them  does  not  bankrupt  many  of  the  stockholders,  whose  prop- 
erty invested  in  other  ways  is  left  untouched ;  and  as  this  seems 
a  hardship  to  the  creditor  who  has  lost  a  portion  of  his  due,  he  is 
apt  to  declaun  agamst  those  who  are  rich  and  still  do  not  pay 
what  they  owe  But  his  accusation  is  unjust ;  he  who  allows  such 
an  mstitufion  to  become  mdebted  to  him  trusts  it  on  account  of 
the  largeness  of  its  capital,  and  its  supposed  solvency.  If  he  pre- 
fers, he  may  trust  an  individual  who  is  supposed  to  be  worth  only 
$50,000,  instead  of  a  coiporation  reckoned  at  ten  times  that  sum. 
If  he  chooses  the  latter  course,  he  trusts  the  corporation,  not  the 
stockholders  he  deliberately  prefers  the  joint-stock  security  to  the 
security  offered  hy  individuals :  and,  consequently,  has  no  reason 
to  complain  if  the  latter  do  not  pay  him. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  joint-stock  corporations 
consisting  of  operatives  alone,  and  other  associations  of  laborers 
with  each  other  in  order  to  promote  their  common  interests,  have 
rapidly  increased  in  number  and  influence  throughout  Europe, 
but  esjwcially  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  The  disastrous 
revolutions  of  1848  first  drew  serious  attention  to  the  ia?t  that 
great  uneasiness  and  discontent  existed  among  the  laborii^  classes 
in  these  countries,  and  especially  among  those  who  were  more 
educated  and  intelligent.  Labor  and  capital,  instead  of  working 
harmoniously  with  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  end, 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  opposing  interests,  and  the  rivalry  and 
antagonism   between    them  often    passed   into   feelings  of  bitter 
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host  liii  The  eammtrg  of  the  worl  roiE  e^en  when  united  with 
tho  e  of  his  ^\iie  iid  ch.  Idren  weie  bareb  suftic  etit  foi  subaistenee 
OE  the  ccuvsLSt  md  cheai>est  too  1  Mh  le  tl  a  ig^e^tion  of  busi 
nesa  and  capital  into  a  few  haada  the  improvement  of  the  m<u3hir3- 
eiv  and  the  immense  scale  on  which  t!  l  woik  tiv,  done,  disposed 
the  lab  lera  to  contiasi  the  wealth  wh  ch  thev  cieated  foi  their 
emfloyeiB  with  the  m  serj  of  the  i  own  coni  t  un  The  gains  of 
the  cxpitalists  it  ih  true  ivcie  not  always  a?  laige  as  they  seemed. 
The  keenness  of  th  ir  competti  n  j,nl  the  iivahy  of  nations  in 
the  attempt  to  un  lersoll  each  otbei  m  the  markets  of  the  world, 
often  ruini,t.  pixfita  to  a  minimum  Ht-nce  the  first  combined 
attempts  of  the  opeiatives  to  enforce  hi^hei  r  t  s  of  wages  often 
defeated  their  own  end  by  destioying  profits  altogether  and  there- 
by dnviQg  capital  out  of  the  business  Still  the  belief  prevails,  — 
and  it  m  too  well  founde  I  —  that  while  there  has  been  a  pi'odigious 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  m  the  amounts  of  wealth 
produced,  the  mdJiiial  industry  which  has  done  nearly  the  whole 
■work  has  failed  to  saoure  its  just  shave  of  the  proceeds.  The 
conviction  is  weilnigh  universal,  that  there  must  be  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  and  a  larger  share 
of  the  values  produced  be  allotted  to  the  latter. 

Labor,  as  we  have  seen,  is  limited  by  capital,  and  can  accom- 
plish httle  or  nothing  without  its  aid.  But  there  ia  no  sufficient 
reason  why  the  otUTiership  of  these  two  agencies  should  be  entirely 
disjoined;  why  comparatively  few  persons  should  own  or  control  all 
the  capital,  and  a  vast  number  depend  solely  upon  the  wages  of 
their  handiwork.  Hitherto  a  remedy  for  the  hardships  and  ir^jus- 
tioe  of  the  lalwrers'  lot  has  been  sought  chiefly  through  their  com- 
bination with  respect  only  to  their  industry,  strikes  being  organized 
to  enforce  higher  rates  of  wages,  under  the  penalty  of  work  being 
discontinued  all  at  once,  so  as  to  cause  machinery  and  other  forma 
of  capital  to  remain  idle  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  great  loss 
to  their  owners.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  strikes  are  ruinous  to 
both  partiM,  —  to  the  employed  as  well  as  to  the  employers.  By 
diminishing  production,  discouraging  enterprise,  consuming  cap- 
ital improductively,  and  bringing  in  foreign  competition,  they 
dissipate  the  means  of  paying  wages,  and  contract  the  field  for 
the  employment  of  industry.  They  spread  dissension  and  inflame 
hostility,  not  only  between  employers  and  workmen,  but  among  the 
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workmen  themselves,  the  majority  of  them  striving  by  insults  f;n<i 
outrages  of  every  sort,  Bomotimea  even  by  violence  and  menaces 
of  death,  to  compel  a  few  dissentients  to  engage  in  the  strike 
against  their  will.  Tbe  funds  previously  accumulated  to  support 
them  in  their  self-enforced  idleness  are  soon  expended ;  privations 
and  extreme  suffering  ensue ;  and  then  the  irritated  and  half-starv- 
ing operatives  seek  vengeance  by  attacking  the  property  or  lives 
of  their  former  employers,  and  thus  incur  the  full  penalties  of  the 

Even  when  strikes  succeed,  they  have  a  demoralizing  influence  : 
they  violate  the  inalienable  right  of  every  individual  to  dispose  of 
hia  industry  and  his  property  as  he  pleases ;  and  they  lead  to  an 
unjust  distribution  of  wages,  because  the  uniform  rates  thus  es- 
tablished raise  the  indolent  and  the  unskilful  to  an  equality  with 
industrioufl  and  efficient  workmen.  Periods  of  compulsory  idle- 
ness are  destructive  of  all  good  habits,  and  impair  the  efficiency 
of  subsequent  work.  Then,  too,  strikes  do  not  always  succeed. 
The  employers  can  combine,  as  well  as  tbe  employed ;  and  on 
accoimt  of  the  fewness  of  their  number  and  their  large  command 
of  capital,  they  can  hold  out,  though  at  great  loss,  longer  than 
their  opponents.  They  meet  the  strike  by  what  is  called  a  "  lock- 
out,"—  shutting  up  every  branch  and  department  of  all  the  man- 
ufactories, and  thus  compulsorily  increasing  the  number  of  op- 
eratives without  work,  so  that  the  funds  provided  for  supporting 
them  in  idleness  may  be  sooner  exhausted.  Often  the  distressed 
laborers  are  thus  driven  to  surrender ;  and  then,  after  they  have 
wasted  all  their  previous  earnings,  and  submitted  to  much  hard- 
ship, they  sullenly  go  h&ck  to  work  at  the  old,  or  even  at  reduced, 
rates  of  pay. 

But,  however  inexpedient  and  demoralizing  strikes  may  be,  they 
cannot,  so  long  as  those  engaged  in  them  refrain  from  any  sort 
of  outrage,  be  justly  forbidden  by  law.  Operatives  have  as  good 
a  right  to  form  combinations  either  to  work  or  to  abstain  from 
work,  as  their  employers  have,  to  unite  in  establishing  a  tariff  of 
prices  or  wages.  In  this  respect,  the  only  motto  for  both  parties 
must  be,  Laisses  /aire.  If  thera  is  no  express  agreement  to  that 
effect,  neither  party  is  justly  bound  even  to  give  previous  notice 
of  the  termination  of  his  engagement :  no  such  contract  ought  oven 
to  be  implied,  in  the  absence  of  express  stipulation.     The  pre- 
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sumption  of  law  should  always  be  in  favor  of  the  largest  liberty 
for  both  parties.  English  legislation  attempted  for  a  long  while 
to  curtail  thb  freedom,  by  making  it  a  penal  offence  for  the 
workman  or  servant  —  the  two  ivords,  used  indiscriminately, 
showed  in  what  estimation  the  former  was  held — to  quit  his 
employment  without  good  cause,  or  to  combine  with,  others  in 
an  endeavor  to  raise  wages.  But  such  statutes  arc  now  repealed 
or  disregarded,  from  a  conviction  of  their  injustice  and  inutility. 

Labor,  as  Mr.  Thornton  reminds  ua,  will  not  ke<p.  It  cannot, 
like  other  commodities,  be  stored  away  to  await  a  iavorable  turn 
in  the. market;  but  it  must  be  sold  immediately,  or  a  portion  of 
it  will  be  wasted  with  every  hour's  delay.  Unlike  most  other 
traffickers,  also,  the  laborer  has  bat  one  commodity  —  his  industry 
—  to  sell :  if  he  cannot  dispose  of  that,  he  has  nothing  else  where- 
with to  buy  food.  The  capitalist-employer,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  many  alternatives.  He  can  invest  his  property  in  government 
or  railroad  stock,  send  it  out  of  tbe  country  in  foreign  under- 
takings, or  put  it  into  those  forms  of  manufactures  which,  as  they 
arc  carried  on  mainly  by  fixed  capital,  require  comparatively  few 
hands.  The  mcst  impolitic  thing  the  workmen  can  do  is  to  pro- 
voke a  contest  with  their  employers  in  some  branch  of  industry  in 
which,  because  recently  established  or  otherwise  in  an  unprosper- 
ous  state,  only  low  wages  can  be  afforded.  A  strike  is  none  the 
less  fatal  to  them  because  it  also  ruina  their  paymasters,  and 
thereby  shuts  up  one  field  for  employment.  Those  who  work  for 
wages,  moreover,  often  do  not  have  much  except  their  wages  to 
live  upon;  and  thus  they  find  the  old  saying  is  true,  that  "  the 
destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty,"  for  it  will  not  allow  them 
to  chaffer  about  the  price  to  be  paid  for  their  industry.  The 
employers  usually  have  to  regard  only  their  own  competition  with 
each  other,  being  confident  that  the  lowest  price  which  they  are 
thus  induced  to  offer  cannot  fai!  to  bo  accepted  by  nearly  destitute 
applicants  for  work.  When  the  rate  of  profits  is  high,  this  com- 
petition may  bo  so  keen  that  high  pay  will  be  offered;  but  if  tho 
success  of  previous  strikes  has  reduced  profits  to  a  minimum,  tho 
competition  slackens  so  much  that  employment  can  be  had  only  at 
very  low  rates.  Thus  the  very  siiceesa  of  the  strikes  may  so  far 
defeat  their  own  object  as  to  render  any  employment  of  labor  on  a 
large  scale  unprofitable. 
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Strikes  are  always  impolitic  in  the  long  run,  then ;  for  an  open 
poutest  between  labor  and  capital  must  be  ultimately  destructive  in 
its  effects  upon  both.  But  as  they  are  sometimea  successful  for  a 
while  in  their  immediate  object,  organizations  for  supporting  them, 
and  carrying  them  out  on  a  large  scale,  have  become  very  numer- 
ous of  late,  both  in  England  and  America.  These  Trade-Unions, 
as  they  are  called,  sometimes  have  as  many  as  50,000  members  in 
a  single  branch  of  industiy ;  and  by  levying  a  small  monthly  as- 
sessment on  the  earnings  of  each,  they  accumulate  large  funds  as  a 
provision  for  any  contest  that  may  be  impending.  In  England,  in 
1865,  the  Miners'  Association  had  5i,000  membera,  and  the 
"Amalgamated  Engineers  "  43,000,  distributed  into  308  branches, 
and  increasii^  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  thousand  yearly.  The 
annual  income  of  these  "  Ei^ineera  "  was  over  $  430,000,  and  their 
accumulated  funds  amounted  to  |l  700,000.  The  "  Miners  "  in 
Pennajlvauia,  and  the  "  Knights  of  St  Crispin,"  or  associated  boot 
and  shoe  makers,  of  Massachusetts,  are  hardly  less  numerous.  They 
are  under  perfect  discipline,  turning  out  on  strike  at  a  day's  no- 
tice, and  remaining  out  till  the  word  is  given  to  end  the  strike,  all 
their  movements  being  carefully  concerted  by  their  officers.  They 
enforce  membership'  even  on  those  operatives  who  are  unwiUiag  to 
join  them,  by  refusing  to  work  for  masters  who  employ  non-Union- 
iets.  In  this  way,  employers  have  lieen  compelled  to  discharge 
their  own  brothers  or  nephews,  if  they  had  not  joined  the  Union. 
Thus  armies  of  workmen  are  arrayed,  as  it  were,  in  a  hostile  camp, 
tw  p      thtCptl  Ihtl     efficiency  of  their  la- 

b     m    nl    d  p     ds      All    f  th  t         are  also  more  or  less 

ffiliat  d  w  th       h    th  d  th       t       ur       reader  mutiial  aid, 

t    p    1         th         t    1 1 11  th    p  t  or  the  capital  of  the 

p  rt      1        mpl  J  h  t     d  t       exhausted.     In  all 

f  tnlb  rtlt  t  the  political  elections, 

theyoften  obtain  bo  much  influence  over  the  legislature  as  to  dic- 
tate the  enactment  of  laws  to  favor  their  interests.  Master  man- 
ufacturers, thus  attacked,  have  no  resource  except  to  break  up 
their  establishments,  and  cither  send  thoir  capital  abroad,  or  see 
it  rapidly  waste  away.  Then,  indeed,  skilled  artisans  cannot  obtain 
employment  on  any  terms,  and  are  compelled  to  become  agricul- 
turalists or  rude  laborers. 

As  labor  and  capital,  in  the  natural  exercise  of  their  functions, 
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are  mutually  dependent,  and  assist  each  other,  we  can  see  no  cause 
for  the  misunderBtanding  and  antagonism  between  them,  except 
that  they  are  too  exclusiyely  owned  or  controlled  by  different 
classes  of  persona.  It  would  be  Utopian  to  expect,  indeed,  that 
every  capitalist  should  also  be  an  artisan,  and  every  artisan,  at 
least  in  some  small  measure,  a  capitalist.  But  however  it  may  be 
in  the  Old  World,  there  is  no  reason,  here  -in  the  New,  why  they 
should  not  go  into  open  partnership  with  each  other,  throw  their 
common  earnings  into  one  stock,  and  divide  this  upon  equitable 
principles  depending  upon  their  respective  efficiency  and  merits. 
Their  union  may  even  be  so  close  that  their  respective  shares 
would  no  longer  need  to  be  designated  by  distinct  names,  as  Wages 
and  Profits.  As  the  evil  arose  from  massing  capital  into  too  few 
hands — are  It  wh  h  has  been  met  and  c  nt  ted  bj  m  ng 
the  laborers  nto  few  assoc  ^t  ons  —  the  rcr  dy  m  t  I  f  d  by 
1  reak  ng     p  botl    aggre},dt  ons  a  id  resolv        th  m    nt  m  11 

bod  es  that  tl  e  san  e  persona  may  own  both  ap  tal  a  d  lab  and 
tl  row  thete  nto  a  common  fu  d.  The  p  n  pi  a  f  th  t  b 
1  si  nent  of  s  cl  u  o  a  d  for  the  equitaH  d  s  n  f  th  m 
mon  earn  ngs  maj  be  e  s  Ij  d  s  overed,  though  it  may  be  difficult 
to  re  1  ce  them  to  pract  <^ 

If  tl  e  ord  arv  profits  o  r  re  ilating  Capital  are  ten  per  cent, 
and  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  skilled  workman  are  |  500  a  year,  it  is 
obvious  that  one  who  contributes  $  6,000  as  capital,  and  the  arti- 
san vfho  contJ-ibutes  a  year's  labor,  ought  to  receive  an  equal  share 
of  the  common  earnings.  Then  a  manufactory  carried  on  by  half 
a  million  of  capital  and  two  hundred  operatives  might  be  made  a 
joint-stock  corporation  of  three  hundred  shares,  one  third  of  which 
would  represent  Capital,  and  the  other  two  thirds  Labor.  From 
the  net  annual  earnings,  a  sum  sufficient  to  replace  the  Fised 
Capital,  vested  in  machinery,  etc.,  as  fast  as  it  was  worn  out, 
should  be  deducted,  and  the  remainder  be  equally  divided  among 
the  three  hundred  shareholders.  Inequality  of  skill  and  industry 
among  the  persons  employed  might  be  equitably  compensated  by 
allowing  only  half  a  Labor-share  to  an  inferior  workman,  one  and  a 
half  shares  to  a  first-class  hand,  three  shares  to  an  overseer,  and 
ten  shares,  or  more,  to  the  general  manager  and  superintendent. 
The  shares  representing  Capital  need  not  be  equally  distributed 
among  the  associates ;  but  in  order  that  the  fusion  of  interests  be- 
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tween  Labor  and  Capital  might  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  each  Op- 
erative should  own  at  least  a  fraction,  say  one  fourth,  of  a  CapittJ- 
share;  while  an  overseer  should  possess  not  less  than  three  such 
sliareB,  and  the  general  manager  all  the  others,  no  person  being  al- 
lowed to  own  any  capital  ia  the  concern  who  did  not  also  contribute 
hia  own  labor.  As  the  operatives  could  not  wait  till  the  balance 
was  struck  at  the  end  of  the  year  before  receiving  any  portion  of 
their  earning,  the  invested  capital  ought  to  be  large  enough  to 
allow  advances  to  be  made,  weekly  or  monthly,  of  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding three  fourths  the  probable  amount  of  such  earnings,  in- 
terest being  allowed  to  those  who  did  not  require  the  advances. 

In  such  a  joint-stock  association,  each  associate  contributing 
both  Labor  and  Capital,  no  antagonism  such  ae  leads  to  strikes 
could  arise,  and  there  would  be  no  dispute  about  the  equitable 
division  of  the  common  earnings.  Another  great  gain  would  be  se- 
cured, in  that  the  strongest  indticementa  would  be  offered  for  the 
diligence  and  fidelity  of  all  the  hands,  each  watching  his  fellow,  in 
order  that  no  carelessness  or  shirlsing  of  work  should  impair  the 
net  product.  Several  of  the  English  Trade-Unions  make  rules  ex- 
pressly forbidding  unusual  exertion  or  activity  by  any  workman, 
the  object  being  to  obtain  as  much  pay,  and  do  as  little  work,  aa 
possible.  Bricklayers'  laborers,  for  instance,  are  not  allowed  to 
wheel  bricks  in  a  barrow,  or  to  cany  more  than  eight  or  ten  bricks 
at  a  time  on  their  shoulders,  the  number  varying  with  the  height 
to  which  they  are  carried ;  and  the  "  Operative  Masons  "  are  en- 
joined "  not  to  take  up  less  time  than  an  average  mason  in  the 
execution  of  each  description  of  work."  Under  such  regulations, 
one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  some  kinds  of  English  manufac- 
tures are  already  surpassed  in  excellence  and  cheapuess  by  those 
made  on  the  Continent,  and  that  so  many  of  the  latter  are  im- 
ported into  Groat  Britain  tliat  the  operatives  there  are  beginning 
to  clamor  loudly  for  a  renewal  of  the  Protective  System.  Free 
Trade  finds  advocates  only  among  those  who  are  sure  that  they 
have  nothing  to  dread  from  foreign  competition. 

The  lai^  funds  accumulated  by  the  Savings'  Banks,  Friendly 
Societies,  and  Trade-TJaions,  both  of  England  and  America,  prove 
that  laborers  save  enough  from  their  earnings  to  enable  them  to 
furnish  much  of  the  capital  for  the  very  manufactories  from  which 
they  now  receive  nothing  but  wages.     There  is  no  reason  why  this 
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portion,  at  least,  of  the  national  Capital  should  be  divorced  from 
Labor  in  its  appUoation,  though  already  united  with  it  in  owner- 
ship. By  combining  their  responsibility  they  may  also  obtain 
credit  for  large  loans  of  Capital,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  great 
success  of  the  Credit-Banks  which  Schulze-Delitzsch  has  estab- 
lished throughout  Germany. 

One  workman  cannot  usually  obtain  a  loan  when  he  needs  it, 
for  his  credit  is  not  good  enough,  and  he  has  no  security  to  offer. 
But  if  a  hundred  workmen  combine,  in  one  of  these  Banks,  both 
their  credit  and  their  small  savings,  the  Bank  can  obtain  for  them 
loans  at  least  thrice  as  great  as  the  sums  which  they  have  de- 
posited in  it,  the  security  being  the  a^regate  of  these  deposits, 
besides  the  joint  and  several  responsibility  of  all  the  depositors. 
The  aggregate  Capital  thus  formed  —  consisting,  we  will  suppose, 
of  $5,000  received  from  the  deposit  of  savings,  and  $10,000  more 
obtained  by  loan  from  other  institutions  or  individuals  —  is  then 
invested,  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  interest,  in  small  loans  to 
those  of  the  depositors  themselves  who  happen  to  need  such  ad- 
vances; and  thus  one  of  the*  workmen  so  associated  can  obtain  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  at  a  moderate  rate,  the  use  of  a  capital 
from  two  to  four  times  as  great  as  the  amount  of  his  own  savings. 
A  small  entrance-fee  is  required,  and  then  the  value  of  one  share, 
wl  "cl  's  $  50  m  le  de  up  \>y  small  monthly  payments  ;  a 
loan  can  he  olta  ed  Iv  wl  e  the  share  is  fully  paid  up.  The 
profits  of  the  B  nk  r  se  from  the  interest  obtained  on  the  sums 
deported  a  d  f  m  the  d  fferenoe  —  usually  three  or  four  per 
ce  t  —  between  tl  e  nterest  rece  ved  and  that  which  is  paid  on  the 
aaou  ts  proc  ed  b\  loan  4.fter  deducting  five  per  cent,  in  order 
to  forn  a  rese  ve  f  nd  wh  ch  to^  ther  with  the  entrance-fees,  will 
nit  n  ately  ca  se  tl  e  B:  k  s  own  stock  to  equal  its  borrowed  capi- 
tal these  profits  a  e  d  v  ded  an  naily  among  the  shareholders. 
Any  one  who  quits  the  association  by  withdrawing  his  deposit  for- 
feits his  share  of  this  reserve  fund,  and  also  continues  for  a  year  to 
be  liable  for  the  debts  incurred  by  the  Bank  before  his  withdrawal. 
Only  the  shareholders  can  obtain  loans,  and  as  they  constitute  the 
association  and  control  its  management,  they  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
on  each  other,  to  prevent  their  profits  from  being  diminished  by 
irrecoverable  debts. 

Such  an  institution  is  evidently  a  modified  Savings'  Bank,  which 
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employs  both  its  own  funds  and  its  credit  to  enable  its  depositors 
to  add  the  profits  of  capital  to  the  wages  of  their  labor.  The 
plan  has  had  great  success ;  for,  in  1863,  there  were  1,300  of  these 
-Credit-Banks  in  Germany,  with  more  than  300,000  members. 
About  500  of  them,  from  which  we  have  returns,  had  nearly 
1 70,000  members ;  had  accumulated  eight  millions  of  dollars  in 
their  share  capital,  additional  deposits,  and  reserve  funds;  had 
loaned  in  one  year  fifty  millions  to  their  shareholders ;  and  had 
distributed,  as  the  net  profits  of  one  year's  operations,  nearly 
$288,000,  or  over  three  and  one  half  per  cent,  having  lost  in  that 
year  only  1 15,000  by  bad  debts, 

Esperience  has  proved,  also,  that  the  capital  thns  placed  within 
the  control  of  the  workman  can  be  profitably  applied  by  him  in 
connection  with  his  own  labor,  and  will  mate  that  labor  more 
faithful  and  economical,  more  painstaking "  and  contented.  Co- 
operative stores  have  been  established  with  capital  supplied  by 
the  laborers  themselves,  at  which  they  can  obtain  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  that  they  require,  on  l>etter  terms  than  can  be  of- 
fered by  the  retail  tradesmen,  who  are  burdened  with  heavy 
expenses  in  rent,  advertising,  competition  with  each  other,  aud 
bad  debts.  The  poor  are  obliged  to  pay  high  prices  for  bad  pro- 
visions and  groceries,  because  they  buy  very  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  thus  enhancing  the  cost  of  weighing,  making  up  packages, 
etc. ;  because  they  are  not  good  judges  of  the  quality  of  the  ar- 
ticles purchased ;  and  because,  though  they  cannot  obtain  credit 
for  themselves,  they  must  pay  the  higher  rates  of  profit  necessi- 
tated by  "  bad  debts "  from  other  customers,  which  the  most 
prudent  retail  dealers  cannot  wholly  avoid.  The  Kochdale  Pio- 
neers' Association  was  founded,  in  1844,  by  twenty-eight  journey- 
men mechanics,  who  had  kept  out  of  debt,  and  who,  by  combining 
their  means,  made  up  a  little  capital,  less  than  $150,  hired  a  room 
at  a  rent  of  $50,  purchased  at  wholesale  prices  some  sacks  of 
flour  and  oatmeal,  a  barrel  of  sugar,  a  firkin  of  butter,  and  a  few 
other  small  articles,  and  commenced  business.  One  of  them  waja 
deputed  to  act  as  salesman,  the  store  being  opened  only  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  evening  twice  a  week,  Eigidly  adhering  to  the  rule 
of  selling  only  for  cash,  and  charging  for  good  articles  only  the 
prices  current  in  the  neighborhood  for  had  ones,  they  soon  found 
that  over  fourteen  per  cent  of  these  prices  were  returned  to  them 
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at  the  end  of  tl  jeti  undei  the  foiwi  of  a  thuty  percent  dm 
dend  of  piohts  oa  tl  ea  cjiiitil  Yerj  sDon,  loi],  meit,  shoes, 
cotton  and  woollen  gcods,  and  all  other  commodities  which  woik 
men  need  to  pimhise  «eie  idded  to  tha  original  bnsmess,  and 
the  institution  has  leconje  one  cf  the  most  prosperuus  ever  es 
tablished  for  the  benefit  of  the  woikmg  classos.  In  1807,  it  had 
nearly  seven  thonsind  members,  employed  $640,000  as  capital, 
and  diatrihuted  over  $  200,000  as  piofits  Neailj  two  hundred 
similar  Co-opeiitiYc  Stoie  societioa  hi^e  s'nce  been  established  m 
England,  and  their  salc^  amount  anmiilly  to  thiity  millions  of 
dollars.  Many  others  hive  been  fjunded  m  Germaiij  and  this 
country,  and  ilwajs  with  good  success  when  thej  have  adhered  to 
the  rwle  of  nevei  selhng  on  uedit,  and  when  they  have  h'ld  com- 
petent aiid  faithful  miun^ers,  whom  ifc  is  ihvajs  good  policy  to 
secure,  even  at  high  saUi  ea 

In  many  instances,  also,  mmufacturmg  and  muiitig  enterprises, 
and  tha  meohinio  arts  and  trades  havo  been  siiccessfiiUy  con 
ducted,  and  on  a  large  scale  —  eitliei  by  the  woitmen  themselves 
fumishing  tlie  capital,  or  a  large  portion  of  it  oi  by  capitalists 
giving  to  their  opentn  es  &  share  of  the  pioflts  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  wages  E\en  m  the  latter  case,  where  tlie  alliam,e  he- 
tween  Labor  and  Capital  is  less  complet      t      g  l!y  f      d  tl  it 

the  more  heaity  co  operation,  thus  sec  d  f  th  mpl  yd  th 
tlieii"  emplojers  .md  their  giettei  dil  ae  1       d  ful  ess 

in  the  wot-lc,  so  much  increase  the  profit    tl    t  tl  t         m    of 

the  proprietor  is  larger  than  its  gi'oss  t  If       any  de- 

duction was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  w    1 

Thus,  the  Briggs  collieries  in  Engla  d  h  d  b  d    ted  for 

twelve  years  with  small  success,  chiefly  I  tl     m  pi  yed, 

nearly  one  thousand  in  number,  were  II  t    m    w  tl  th    pro- 

prietors ;  striltes  were  frequent,  —  one  f  th  It  f  th  rty- 
five  weeks;  holidays  were  often  dem  lid  i^  h  h  the 
machinery  and  works  remained  idle  at  gre.  t  1  ss  d  g  ral 
waste  and  carelessness  prevailed.  Con  q  tly  th  p  fit  ere 
small,  for  two  j-ears  being  only  five  per        t       d  bo      ten 

per  cent  only  for  one  year.  To  reme  Ij  th  t  t  f  th  gs  the 
business  was  transferred,  in  18G5,  to  j  t  t  k  mp  }  ne 
thii-d  of  the  shares  being  offered,  at  |  1    t     th  nd 

hired  agents  and  ( 
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the  profits,  after  reserving  a  portion  suffleient  to  renew  the 
machinery  when  worn  out,  should  exceed  ten  per  cent,  one  half 
of  such  excess  should  he  distrihuted  aa  a  bonus  to  all  the  persona 
emplojed  in  or  about  the  collieries,  in  siims  proportional  to  their 
reapectivo  earnings  during  the  year  in  which  the  profits  accrued, 
the  other  moiety  of  the  surplus  being  added  to  dividend  on  capi- 
taJ.  This  offer  certainly  wae  not  remarkable  for  liberality ;  but  it 
operated  like  a  charm  in  producing  the  heartiest  co-operation  and 
^)od-will  among  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  in  promoting  indus- 
try and  avoidhig  waste.  At  one  time,  the  price  of  coal  having 
fallen,  even  a  general  reduction  of  wages  was  accepted  without 
remonstrance.  For  the  first  year  of  the  new  system,  the  profits 
were  fourteen,  for  the  second  they  were  sixteen,  and  for  the  third, 
seventeen  per  cent.  In  1858,  fbnr  hundred  and  fifty-fonr  shares 
had  been  purchased  by  those  engaged  in  the  collieries,  and  the 
market  price  of  each  share  had  risen  to  $  72.  A  similar  esperi- 
nient,  tried  for  over  fifteen  years  by  M.  Leclaire,  —  a  house-painter 
employing,  in  Paris,  more  than  two  hundred  hands,  —  has  been 
equally  successful. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  a  still  more  complete 
alliance  between  the  two  agents  of  production,  the  whole  capital 
heing  owned  or  managed  by  the  work-people.  This  end,  of  course, 
is  more  difficult  to  be  accomplished,  even  on  a  small  scale,  and  is 
impossible  on  a  large  one;  since  the  laborers,  even  by  clubbing  their 
savings  and  their  credit,  cannot  obtain  capital  enough  to  meet  all 
the  exigencies  of  a  great  manufactory,  and  to  live  through  the 
reverses  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  fluctuations  of  trade. 
The  mode  of  trying  the  experiment  is  obvious  enough.  "  A  num- 
ber of  workmen,  having  contrived  to  procure  the  needful  tools 
and  raw  material,  must  agree  to  work  together  at  the  satue 
trade,  under  directors  chosen  by  themselves  from  amongst  them- 
selves, and  must  further  agree  that  the  entire  net  proceeds  of 
their  industry  shall  be  divided,  in  some  prearranged  proportion, 
among  aJl  who  have  contributed,  whether  hy  their  labor  or  their 
capital,  or  by  both,  to  the  joint  production."  The  French  govern- 
ment has  recently  aided  such  enterprises  by  moderate  loans  at 
the  outset;  and  with  such  aid,  some  associations  of  printers, 
cabinet-makers,  masons,  and  other  classes  of  artisans,  at  Paris,  have 
been  decidedly  successful     Thus,  in  18i8,  nine  journeyman  cabi- 
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net-makers  formed  themselves  into  a  joint-stock  company,  with 
only  one  hundred  dollars  of  capital.  They  soon  obtained  a  good 
deal  of  o\istom,  and  their  number  increased  more  than  tenfold. 
The  state  then  helped  them  with  a  loan 'of  $5,000  for  fourteen 
years,  at  four  per  cent;  and  in  1857,  they  numbered  one  hundred 
and  aisty-five  associates  and  "  auxiliaries,"  and  were  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  $80,000  a  year.  In  1862,  there  ware  fourteen  similar 
societies  at  Paris  among  the  Tarious  trades,  having  an  aggregate 
capita!  of  $180,000,  and  the  products  of  their' business  amount- 
ing to  half  a  miOion  annually,  the  average  rate  of  profit  being 
nearly  twenty-three  per  cent. 

In  England,  companies  of  this  sort  have  not  been  so  successful, 
as  small  enterprises  there  cannot  so  easily  compete  with  large 
ones.  Yet  government  has  aided  them,  as  far  as  seemed  pru- 
dent and  practicable.  Parliament  has  passed  laws  sanctioning 
"partnerships  of  indnstiy,"  as  they  are  termed,  in  which  the 
workmen  are  allowed  to  have  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the 
business,  without  becoming  liable  as  partners  for  the  debts ;  and 
encouraging  co-operative  stores  and  associations.  Statutes  have 
also  been  passed  to  recognize  and  regulate  "  Friendly  Societies," 
formed  by  workmen  for  mutual  life-insurance,  and  to  grant  small 
weekly  allowances  in  case  of  sickness  ;  also,  to  encourage  building- 
associations,  to  open  the  Post-Offices  as  Savings'  Banks  for  the 
laboring  classes,  and  to  grant  annuities  and  life-assurances  under 
the  guaranty  of  the  state.  In  Germany,  under  the  practical 
guidance  of  the  same  wise  philanthropist  who  invented  and  estab- 
lished the  Credit-Banks,  Schnlze-Delitzsch,  twenty-six  companies 
had  been  established  among  the  artisans,  up  to  1865,  for  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  finished  wares  on  common  account ;  and  one 
hundred  and  eigbty  other  associations,  with  about  ten  thousand 
members,  for  the  supply,  at  wholesale  prices,  -of  the  raw  materi- 
als reqiured  by  those  who  worked  separately  at  their  respective 
trades.  Some  of  these  organizations  hare  been  successful,  while 
others  have  failed  to  answer  the  espectations  of  their  members. 

It  is  evident  that  many  experiments  must  still  be  tried  before 
the  plans  for  combining  the  ownership  of  Capital  with  tliat  of 
Labor  —  or,  in  other  words,  of  merging  profits  and  wages  into  a 
common  fund  —  can  be  perfected.  The  attempt  is  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  those  manufactures   and  trades    in  which  labor  con- 
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tributes  more  largely  than  capital  to  the  value  of  the  commoditj; 
and  unfortunately,  the  number  of  these  is  every  day  diminishing, 
because  the  progress  of  invention  and  the  improvement  of 
machinery  tend  inevitably  to  EQass  the  business  of  production  in 
"vast  establishments,  which  require  an  immense  capital,  and  easily 
crush  out,  or  outlive,  small  enterprisea.      In  New  England,  for 

■  instance,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  invention  of  power- 
presses,  sewing-machines,  and   almost  countless   contrivances  for 

■  abridging  manual  labor  in  manufactures  fi:om  irou  and  leather, 
have  brought  together  into  monster  workshops  the  printers,  tail- 
ors, shoemakers,  and  blacksmiths,  who  formerly  plied  their  trades 
one  by  one,  or  iu  small  parties. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  success  of  co-operative  associatione 
arises  from  the  difficulty  of  seciuing  competent  head  management. 
The  direction  of  a  large  business  generally  demands  great  sagacity 
and  foresight,  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  markets,  and  famil- 
iarity with  a  mass  of  mechanical,  pecuniary,  and  administrative 
details.  These  qualities  are  not  often  found  united  in  one  person, 
Bfi  is  proved  by  the  frequency  of  failures*  and  bankruptciea ;  and 
even  when  they  exist,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  fully  developed 
and  exerted,  except  under  some  stronger  stimulus  of  self-interest 
than  is  affiirded  by  the  receipt  of  a  good  salary  or  a  small  fraction 
of  the  profits.  Committees  of  management  are  proverbially  negli- 
gent or  meddlesome,  inharmonious  and  unsuccessful ;  one  execu- 
tive head,  and  a  very  able  one,  is  an  essential  prerequisite  of 
success  in  any  large  undertaking. 

It  must  be  expected,  then,  that  there  will  be  the  same  alterna- 
tions of  failure  with  success  in  the  business  of  combined  workmen, 
as  in  that  of  individual  capitalists.  It  is  for  the  workman  himself 
to  judge,  whether  he  will  quit  the  security  of  his  present  position 
for  the  heavy  risks  and  doubtful  advantages  of  an  active  share  in 
the  business.  At  present,  he  is  guai-antied  against  loss.  The 
workman's  wages  are  his  share  of  the  average  profit  and  loss 
commuted  into  a  fixed  payment,  "  The  capitalist  alone  endures 
all  the  losses,  alone  furnishes  all  the  advances,  alone  encounters 
the  risk  of  ruin,  and  receives  only  what  profits  may  remain  after 
the  laborer's  commuted  share  is  paid.  The  workman's  share  is  a 
first  mortgage ;  the  capitalist's  share  is  only  a  reversionary  claim." 
"Under  the  Dght  of  the  experiments  which  have  thus  far  beea 
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mads,  perhaps  the  best  advice  which  can.  be  ^ven  is,  that  the 
employed  should  continue  in  the  receipt  of  moderate  wages,  and 
that  the  manager-capitalist  should,  for  his  own  sake  aa  well  as  for 
that  of  the  other  parties  concerned,  promote  harmony,  prevent 
strikes,  and  encourage  diligence  and  fidelity,  by  annexing  to  the 
wages  one  third  or  one  half  of  whatever  snrplus  profits  there  may 
be  over  such  a  rate  per  cent  as  would  be  an  average  income  on 
ordinary  investments.  The  probable  result  will  then  be,  as  ia 
the  case  of  the  Brigga  collieries,  that  the  proprietor's  share,  after 
this  deduction,  will  be  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  no 
such  deduction  been  made. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  MALTHUSIAK  THBOBT  OP  P0PIrt4TI0K  COSSIDERED  Aim  TtEPUTED  : 
tHE  TRUE  LAW  OF  THE  INCBEASB  OF  POFULATIOH. 

The  laws  of  Political  Economy,  for  the  most  part,  are  inferences 
from  the  general  fact  that  individuals  compete  witheach  other  in, 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Rents,  Profits,  Wages,  Prices,  are  deter- 
mined by  competition ;  and  as  we  are  able  to  foresee  what  the 
effects  <rf  competition  will  be,  we  can  show  how  these  things  will 
vary  under  given  Circumstances.  Thus,  Pi-oflts  tend  to  an  equal- 
ity in  all  employments,  because  capitalists  compete  with  each 
other,  an^  will  withdraw  their  capital  from  a  business  which  ia 
less  profitable,  to  invest  it  irt  one  which  is  more  so ;  this  influx  of 
capital  into  the  more  lucrative  employment  soon  reduces  the  rate 
of  profit  in  it  to  a  level  with  the  Profits  in  other  employments. 
The  Price  of  an  article,  of  which  there  is  a  givMi  quantity  in  the 
market,  is  determined  by  the  Demand  for  it, — -that  is,  by  the 
competition  of  the  buyers.  And  this  Demand,  again,  regulates 
the  future  Supply  of  that  article ;  for,  as  the  competition  of  the 
buyers  becomes  warm,  the  Price  is  enhanced,  the  Profits  of  those 
who  produce  the  article  are  increased,  more  capital  is  attracted 
into  the  employment,  the  Supply  is  enlarged,  and  .the  Price  falls 

These  principles  are  sutSciently  obvious;  and  if  there  were  not 
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exceptional  cases,  if  their  application  was  not  modified  and  re- 
stricted by  a  crowd  of  circumstances.  Political  Economy  might  be 
called  a  demonstrative,  or  even  an  intuitive,  science.  Its  masims 
might  all  be  talcen  for  granted,  and  men  would  act  upon  them 
without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  enunciating  them  in  an 
abstract  form.  But  there  are  numerous  exceptions  and  modifying 
circumstances,  which  need  to  be  carefully  considered ;  and  in  this 
chapter  I  propose  to  examine  the  most  important  of  them. 

There  are  two  things  the  Supply  of  which  is  not  regulated  by 
the  Demand;  and  they  are  two  very  important  things,  —  namely. 
Land  and  Population.  Our  wants  and  our  desires  do  not,  in  these 
two  cases,  create,  or  even  tend  to  create,  the  means  of  satisfying 
them ;  those  means  are  wholly  beyond  onr  control.  We  cannot 
increase  the  quantity  of  surface  of  the  habitable  globe ;  we  cannot, 
at  will,  cither  enlarge  the  Popidation,  or  put  limits  to  its  growth, 
except  by  transgressing  the  moral  laws  which  guard  the  sanctity 
of  human  life.  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  well-being  of  a  com- 
munity may  be  greatly  .affected  by  these  two  inexorable  facts. 
With  all  its  labor  and  ir^nuity,  it  cannot  materially  enlarge  the 
limits  of  its  territory,  except  by  robbing  its  neighbors;  it  may 
reclaun  a  little  land  from  the  waters  along  the  mai'gin  of  a  river,  a 
lake,  or  an  ocean ;  hut  it  is  obvious  that  its  power  in  this  respect 
is  restricted  within  very  narrow  limits.  And  if  its  Population 
should  begin  to  waste  away,  or  to  increase  with  undue  and  incon- 
venient rapidity,  the  will  of  a  monarch  or  the  wishes  of  a  people 
would  not  suffice  to  arrest  either  its  decline  or  its  growth.  Still 
they  are  dependent  for  food  upon  the  products  of  the  Land,  the 
amount  of  which  products  must  finally  be  limited  by  the  extent 
of  surface  of  the  earth. 

On  this  possible  or  conceivable  increMe  of  the  numbers  of  man- 
kind, united  with  the  fact  that  the  cultivable  surface  of  the  earth 
is  a  fixed  quantity,  which  cannot  be  enlarged,  is  founded  the  cele- 
brated theory  of  Mr.  Malthus.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  put  aside 
the  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  speculation, 
which  can  have  no  practical  importance  except  in  a  contingency 
certainly  very  remote,  and  which  may  never  be  realized.  It  is 
dwelt  upon  and  applied  by  nearly  all  the  English  Economists  as 
if  it  were  a  truth  of  great  moment.  The  whole  subject  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  is  colored  with  it ;  it  affects  the  doctrine  of  Ii«ut, 
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ProfitH,  and  Wages,  and  leads  to  inferences  in  respect  to  each  of 
them,  which  otherwise  would  be  immediately  rejected. 

The  foilowers  of  Malthus  are  somewhat  dogmatic  in  their  enun- 
ciation of  the  doctrine,  and  altogether  impatient  of  any  doubt  of 
its  correctness.  This  positiveness  arises  from  a  perception  of  the 
unquestionable  correctness  of  the  data  on  which  the  theory  is 
founded ;  while  the  general  reluctance  to  accept  it  proceeds  from 
involuntary  dread  of  the  shocking  'ooncluaiona  that  it  has  been 
made  to  support,  and  from  disgust  at  the  consequences  of  ita 
practical  application.  The  doctrine  of  Malthus  is  sometimes 
understood,  in  its  extended  sense,  to  comprise  the  whole  body 
of  these  inferences  from  it,  together  with  its  application  as  advice 
for  tlie  government  of  men's  conduct  and  the  regulation  of  soci- 
ety; and  when  it  'is  thus  uuderatood,  the  common  sense  and 
natural  feelings  of  mankind  shrink  from  it  with  that  strong  aver- 
sion which  the  supporters  of  the  tlieory  stigmatize  as  "  sentimen- 
tal horror."  Taken  in  the  more  restricted  meaning,  always  used 
by  believers  in  the  theory  when  it  is  controverted  or  denied,  Mal- 
thusianism  contains  only  one  or  two  truisms  about  the  law  of  in- 
crease that  is  common  to  the  human  race  with  the  whole  animal 
creation,  which  have  no  practical  importance  whatever,  escept  for 
tbe  purpose  to  which  they  were  first  applied  by  Malthus  himself, 
—  namely,  to  confute  an  absurd  speculation  by  Godwin  as  to  the 
perfectibility  of  the  social  state.  Upon  this  ambiguity  of  mean- 
ing depends  the  whole  controversy  as  to  the  law  of  Population 
and  its  consequences  upon  the  well-being  of  society. 

The  proposition  iipon  which  the  whole  theory  rests  is  this,  — 
that  the  power  of  increase  of  any  race  of  animals,  the  human 
species  included,  is  indefinite,  or  incapable  of  exhaustion ;  and 
if  it  were  exercised  to  ike  utmost,  without  any  check  from  external  cir^ 
cumsta-Tices  or  from,  the  aniTiuiUs  power  of  self-control,  the  earth  would 
nut  be  large  enough,  I  do  not  say  merely  to  afford  subsistence,  but 
even  to  give  standing-room,  to  the  beings  who  would  claim  a  place 
upon  it.  The  capacity  of  increase  necessarily  acts  in  a  geomHriaal 
projjr^ssion ;  for,  each  pair  being  capable  of  procreation,  if  a  people, 
under  certain  circumstances,  increase  within  thirty  years  from  ten 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand,  a  mere  continuance  of  the  same  cause 
and  the  same  circumstances  would  enlarge  the  number,  within  the 
nest  thirty  years,  to  forty  thousand ;  and  the  third  period  would 
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cany  it  to  eighty  thousand.  For  example,  a  given  rate  of  increase, 
in  the  ten  years  from  1790  to  1800,  added  but  1,200,000  to  the 
white  Population  of  this  country;  but  from  1830  to  1840,  t7ie  same 
rate  of  increase  added  3,600,000.  The  Population  was  more  tlian 
doubled  from  1790  to  1820 ;  it  was  again  nioi-e  than  doubled  from 
1820  to  1850.  But  the  former  doubling  added  less  than  five  mil- 
lions to  our  numbers,  while  the  latter  doubling  added  over  ten 
millions;  and  the  nest  doubling,  in  1880,  wiU  add  twenty  mil- 

This  law  of  possible  increase  in  a  geometrical  prt^ression  be- 
longs to  every  epeciea,  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
of  which  we  have  aay  knowledge ;  it  is  an  immediate  and  logical 
inference  from  the  self-evident  fact  that  every  pair,  whether  of  the 
earliest  or  the  latest  generation,  whether  forming  part  of  a  very 
small,  or  a  veiy  numerous,  community,  is  equally  capable  of  con- 
tinuing and  multiplying  its  kind.  Its  prolific  power  is  not  at  all 
affect«d  by  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  its  fellow-creatures 
which  may  bo  already  in  existence.  If  Population  should  go  on  ia 
this  manner  without  check,  it  is  evident  that,  within  a  few  centu- 
ries, the  earth  might  literally  be  overstocked  with  human  beings  : 
if  they  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  thickly  as  the  stalks 
of  wheat  in  a  cultivated  field  at  harvest-time,  there  would  stiH  be 
a  call  for  room ;  for  the  nest  thirty  years  would  inevitably  double 
even  this  immense  assemblage. 

Observe  that  this  law  of  increase  by  geometrical  progression 
holds  good,  whether  the  annual  rate  of  increase  be  fast  or  alow. 
In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  the  annual  rate,  excbtsive  of  the 
effects  of  imTniffration,  is  2.39  per  cent,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
Population  ia  doubled  in  little  over  32  years.  In  France,  the 
annual  rate  is  but  0.6,  and  the  Population,  therefore,  is  not 
doubled  ia  less  thaa  115  years.  Still,  it  will  be  doubled  in  that 
time ;  and  therefore,  in  230  years  it  will  be  quadrupled ;  thus  fol- 
lowing the  law  of  increase  by  geometrical  progression,  if  it  in- 
crease at  alh  The  theory  of  Malthus  may  be  said  to  owe  its 
plausibility,  in  great  part,  to  the  fiict  with  which  all  arithmeticians 
are  familiar,  that  a  number,  increasing  by  geometrical  progression, 
■within  a  few  terms  rises  to  a  very  formidable  amount. 

Mr.  Malthus  further  undertakes  to  show,  tJiat  the  means  of  sub- 
ce,  under  the  most  favorable  circiunatancea,  cannot  increase 
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BO  mptiily  as  the  number  of  mouths  calling  for  food.  The  race  of 
Population  against  food,  he  maintains,  is  like  that  of  Achilles 
against  a  tortoise ;  it  is  too  unequal,  whatever  may  be  the  advan- 
tage at  first  possessed  by  the  weaker  party.  Whatever  may  be 
the  present  superfluity  of  sustenance,  or  the  means  of  increasing 
suatenanco,  Population  multiplies  so  fast  that  it  must  soon  over- 
take and  surpass  the  supply  of  nourishment.  Looking  at  first  only 
to  Great  Britain,  he  says :  "  If  it  be  allowed  that,  by  the  beat 
possible  policy  and  great  encouragements  to  agriculture,  the 
average  produce  of  the  island  could  be  doubled  in  the  first  twenty- 
five-  years,  it  will  be  allowing  probably  a  greater  increase  than 
could  with  reason  be  expected.  In  the  next  twenty-five  years,  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  produce  could  be  quadrupled. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
land.  The  improvement  of  the  barren  parts  would  be  a  work  of 
time  and  labor ;  and  it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  have  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  agricultiu^  subjeots,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  cultivation  extended,  the  additions  that  could  yearly  be 
made  to  the  former  average  produce  must  be  gradually  and  regu- 
larly diminishing. 

"  Let-  us  suppose  that  the  yearly  additions  which  might  be  made 
to  the  former  average  produce,  instead  of  decreasing,  which  they 
certainly  would  do,  were  to  remain  the  same ;  and  that  the  pro- 
duce of  this  island  might  be  increased,  every  twenty-five  years,  hy 
a  quantity  equal  to  what  it  at  present  produces.  The  most  enthu- 
siastic speculator  cannot  suppose  a  greater  increase  than  this.  In 
a  few  centuries,  it  would  make  every  acre  of  land  in  the  island 
like  a  garden.  If  this  supposition  be  applied  to  the  whole  earth, 
and  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  subsistence  for  man  which  the  earth 
affords  might  be  increased  every  twenty-five  years  hy  a  quantity 
equal  to  wltat  it  ai  present  produces,  this  will  be  supposing  a  rate  of 
increase  much  greater  than  we  can  imagine  that  any  possible  exer- 
tions of  mankind  could  make  it.  It  may  fairly  be  pronounced, 
therefore,  that,  considering  the  present  average  state  of  the  earth, 
the  means  of  subsistence,  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  to 
human  industry,  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  increase  faster  than 
in  an  arithmetical  ratio. 

"  The  necessary  effects  of  these  two  diiTorcnt  mtes  of  increase, 
■when  brought  together,  will  bo  very  striking.     Lot  us  call  tho  Popu- 
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latiott  of  this  island  11  milliona,  and  suppose  the  present  produce 
etjual  to  the  easj  support  of  such  a  uumber.  In  the  first  25  yeara, 
the  Population  would  be  22  millions ;  and,  the  food  being  also 
doubled,  the  means  o£  subsistence  would  bo  equal  to  this  increase. 
In  the  next  25  years,  the  Population  would  he  44  millions,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  only  equal  to  the  support  of  33  niillions.  In 
the  next  period,  the  Population  would  be  88  millions,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  just  equal  to  the  support  of  half  that  num- 
ber. And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century,  the  Population 
would  be  176  millions,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  only  equal  to 
the  support  of  55  millions,  leaving  a  Population  of  121  milliona 
totally  unprovided  for, 

"  Taking  the  whole  earth  instead  of  this  island,  emigi-ation  would 
of  course  be  excluded;  and  supposing  the  present  Population  equal 
to  one  thousand  millions,  the  human  species  would  increase  as  the 
numbers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  and  subsistence  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  In 
two  centuries,  the  Population  would  be  to  the  means  of  subsistence 
as  256  to  9  ;  in  three  centuries,  as  4,096  to  13  ;  and  in  two  thou- 
sand years,  the  difference  would  be  almost  incalculable." 

JIalthus  does  not  find  much  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  hu- 
man race  have  already  inhabited  this  globe  for  more  than  six 
thousand  years,  a  period  surely  long  enough,  with  the  aid  of  a 
geometrical  progression,  even  if  the  annual  rate  of  increase  had 
been  very  small,  but  regular,  to  have  brought  into  being  vastly 
more  than  the  poor  800  millions  who  now  stock  the  earth.  Prac- 
tically, down  to  the  present  day  the  only  evil  which  has  been  felt 
has  been,  not  an  excess  but  a  dehciencj  of  Population.  Even 
Spain,  once  the  head  of  Euiopean  ci\dization  Jiad  ten  millions  of 
inhabitants  in  the  middle  tf  the  sixteenth  century  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twentj  jeirs  afteiwards  it  had  only  sis  millions.  The 
elassioal  scholar  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  still  more  striking 
depopulation  of  Italj  under  the  Roman  emperots  and  at  a  still 
earlier  day,  of  the  protmces  whii,h  now  const  tute  Turkey  in 
Europe.  Asia  Minoi  and  the  region  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  were  teeming  with  inhabitants  tvientj  five  centuries 
ago,  while  thev  are  now  \erj  sparsely  populated  and  probably  do 
not  increase  at  alL 

But  the  causLS  ■nhich  formeily  kept  down  the  natural  increase 
of  the  people  ha-\e  now    m  all  civilized  communities    m  a  great 
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meaaHTO  ceased  to  act  War  is,  at  present,  an  infrequent  and 
much  less  destruotive  calamity.  Epidemic  diseases  no  longer  lay 
waste  whole  provinces;  remedies  for  them,  or  modes  of  preventing 
them,  have  been  discovered.  The  practice  of  vaccination  alone, 
by  robbing  that  frightful  disease,  the  smaU-pox,  of  its  terrors,  has 
added  some  years  to  the  average  duration  of  human  life.  The 
greater  prevalence  of  cleanliness,  the  improvement  of  the  diet, 
dress,  lodgings,  and  other  accommodations  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  drainage  of  bogs  and  marshes,  by  which  agues  and 
marah  fevers  have  been  prevented,  with  the  many  improvements 
in  medical  and  surgical  science,  have  materially  lessened  the  rate 
of  mortality,  and  thus  caused  the  population  to  increase  more 
rapidly. 

A  comparison,  made  by  M.  de  Chateauneuf,  of  the  movement 
of  the  Population  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  from  1825  to  1830, 
with  what  it  was  fi-om  1 775  to  1 780  —  aa  inter™!  of  only  half  a 
century — supplies  some  striking  illustrations  of  this  point.  Out 
of  a  given  number  of  children  bom  in  Europe,  only  one  third,  says 
the  author,  now  die  in  the  first  ten  years,  while  formerly  one  half 
died  within  that  period.  Fifty  years  after  birth,  tliree  fourths  of 
a  generation,  or  75  in  a  hundred,  had  died ;  now,  only  thirteen 
twentieths,  or  G5  in  a  hundred,  die  below  the  age  of  fifty.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole  Population  is  now  as  one  to 
forty;  then,  it  was  as  high  as  one  to  thirty-two. 

These  facta,  to  most  people,  would  seem  to' afford  great  causa 
for  congratulation.  Human  life  has  been  made  longer ;  disease 
has  lost  a  portion  »f  its  power,  or  has  been  conquered  by  care  aud 
medical  science.  Population  is  kept  up,  not  merely  by  increasing 
the  number  of  births,  but  by  lessening  the  proportion  of  deaths ; 
thus,  among  a  given  numlier  of  inhabitants,  there  are  fewer  chil- 
dren; and  hence  the  average  strength  and  capacity,  the  productive 
power  of  the  community,  is  increased.  "  The  prevalent  opiuion," 
says  McCulIoch,  "had  been,  that  an  increase  of  population  was 
the  most  decisive  mark  of  the  prosperity  of  a  state,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  government  to  stimulate  its  increase,  by  encour- 
aging early  niajriages,  and  granting  exemptions  from  onerous 
public  services,  and  bestowing  rewards  on  those  who  reared  the 
greatest  number  of  children." 

"But  Mr.  Malthua,"  he  adds,  "  has  set  the  erroneous  nature  of 
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this  policy  m  the  most  striking  point  of  view.  He  has  Bhown, 
by  careful  examination  of  tbe  state  of  countries  in  every  stage  of 
civilization,  and  placed  under  the  most  opposite  circumstahcea, 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  everywhere  proportioned  to  tho 
means  of  subsistence ;  that  the  tendency  of  the  principle  of  increaBS 
is  not  to  fall  below,  but  to  exceed,  these  means";  and  consequent- 
ly, the  Population  mi^t  be  kept  down  to  its  necessary  level,  either 
by  the  influence  of  moral  restraint,  and  a  proper  degree  of  pru- 
dence and  forethought  in  the  formation  of  marriages,  —  that  is,  by 
the  Preventive  daeck,  which  diminiahoa  the  number  of  births,  and 
BO  increases  the  effective  power  of  the  community  ;  or  it  mnst  be 
kept  down  by  the  influence  of  mortality  ori^nating  in  vice,  want, 
pestilence,  and  misery,  —  that  is,  by  the  Positive  check,  which  in- 
oreases  the  number  of  deaths,  and  so  makes  the.community  weaker 
than  before. 

I  cannot  trace  out  here  all  the  gloomy  consequences  which  Mal- 
thua  and  his  followers  derive  from  his  theory;  it  must  sufBoe,  to 
indicate  a  few  of  them.  Ho  assumes  that  the  Population  in  every 
country  in  Europe  has  alreadi/  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
ia  actually  presring  upon  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  as  it 
tends  still  to  niultiply  faster  than  the  quantity  of  food  can  be 
increased,  the  low  wages  of  labor,  poverty,  disease,  crime,  and  an 
average  duration  of  life  much  less  than  it  might  be,  are  the  inevi- 
table consequence  Stop  up  the  evil  in  one  quarter,  and  it  must 
break  out  in  another,  on  account  of  the  prolific  power  which  is  in 
reserve.  If  we  put  an  end  to  war,  famine  or  some  epidemic  dis- 
ease must  take  its  place,  and  carry  off  yearly" as  many  victims  as 
the  war  would  have  done.  Stop  the  ravages  of  the  Bmall-pos  by 
vaccination,  and  the  Asiatic  cholera,  or  some  cfther  disease,  must 
appear,  to  sc'oui^  mankind  with  an  equal  number  of  deaths, 
if  men  will  not  learn  prudence  enough  to  diminish  the  number  of 
marriages  and  birtha.  The  vessel  is  already  full,  and  it  is  also  fed 
from  beneath  with  perennial  springs.  Check  the  overflow  in  one 
quarter,  therefore,  and  it  must  escape  in  another.  "  I  feel  not 
the  slightest  doubt,"  says  Malthus,  "  that  if  the  introduction  of 
the  cow-pox  should  extirpate  the  small-pox,  and  yet  the  number 
of  marriages  continue  the  same,  we  shall  find  a  very  perceptible 
difference  in  the  increased  mortality  of  some  other  disease." 

Wages,  it  is  further  said,  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the 
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numbers  of  the  laboring  class  and  the  capital  which  is  devoted  to 
paying  for  labor.  As  the  number  of  those  seeking  employment 
increases,  —  and  it  always  tends,  like  a  depressed  spring,  to  rise, 
—  the  laborers  compete  with  each  other  in  offering  to  work  at  low 
prices,  and  Wages  inevitably  fall.  Vainly  does  private  munificence 
or  public  liberality  aeek  to  prevent  this  evil.  Interference,  in  fact, 
only  does  harm ;  if  the  laborer  can  look  to  a  poor-fimd,  or  to  pri- 
vate charity,  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  his  imprudence,  he 
will  never  learn  to  be  prudent.  Leave  him  alone,  then,  say  the 
Malthusians,  to  be  chastised  by  fever,  hunger,  and  misery  into  ft 
sense  of  hia  obligation  to  society  to  refi-ain  from  increasing  the 
number  of  his  class.  Let  not  the  possession  of  a  starving  family 
constitute  an  additional  claim  for  him  who  begs  yonr  charity; 
rather  let  it  be  his  pnnishment.  To  devise  means  for  relieving  the 
present  frightful  condition  of  the  laboring  poor  in  England  and 
Ireland  is  a  hopeless  and  insoluble  problem.  The  best  advice 
which  the  leading  Economist  of  this  school  can  give  his  countiy- 
men,  in  respect  to  this  subject,  is,  that  they  should  "  fold  their 
arms,  and  leave  the  denouement  to  time  and  Providence." 

The  most  effectual  means  of  keeping  down  the  increase  of  Popu- 
lation, it  is  said,  is,  to  raise  the  laborer's  ideas  of  what  is  necessary 
for  his  maintenance.  Thus,  aays  Col,  Thompson,  "  a  laborer  in 
Ireland  will  live  and  bring  up  a  family  on  potatoes;  a  laborer  in 
England  will  see  the  world  unpeopled  first  Englishmen  have  the 
physical  capability  of  living  on  potatoes  as  much  as  other  men ; 
but  fortunately  they  have  not  the  habit ;  and  though  it  might  be 
wrong  to  say  that  they  would  starve  first  in  their  own  persona, 
they  will  utterly  refuse  to  multiply  upon  such  diet,  —  the  effect  of 
which  on  Population  is  ultimately  the  same.  The  Englishman 
will  not  live  and  bring  up  a  family  on  potatoes  ;  because,  though 
he  may  consent  to  live  on  them  when  he  can  positively  procure 
nothing  else,  habit,  custom,  the  opinion  of  those  around  him,  have 
niade  it  in  bis  eyes  contemptible,  irrational,  absurd,  for  a  man  to 
be  living  on  potatoes  when  he  has  the  opportunity  of  getting  any- 
thing better.  In  his  hours  of  prosperity,  therefore,  he  will  to  a  cer- 
tfunty  solace  himself  upon  bacon,  and  most  probably  venture  upon 
beef;  and  as  this  absorbs  a  greater  portion  of  his  income  in  what 
y  to  his  individual  existence,  it  proportionally 
s  his  disposition  to  burden  himself  with  new  mouths." 
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I  have  endeavored  to  give  as  full  a,  view  as  possible  of  the  the- 
ory of  Malthus  and  ita  conseciuences,  without  disguising  the  force 
of  any  of  the  considerations  that  may  be  adduced  in  its  support. 
Without  accusing  it  of  any  demoralizing  tendencies,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  present  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  condition  of  the  human 
race,  and  of  the  ways  of  Providence  with  man.  I  hope  to  prove 
satisfactorily,  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  a  more  hypothetical  specu- 
lation, llav^ng  no  relation  to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  or  to  any 
which  are  near  at  hand.  In  those  fects  which  appear  so  alarming 
to  the  Malthusians,  I  see  only  indications  of  a  beneficent  airange- 
ment  of  Providence,  by  which  it  is  ordained  that  the  barbarous 
races  which  now  tenant  the  earth  ehall  waste  away  and  finally 
disappear,  while  civilized  men  are  not  only  to  multiply,  but  to 
spread,  till  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth  are  given  to  them  for 
a  habitation. 

I  begin  with  the  proposition,  that  the  power  of  the  earth  to 
afford  sustenance  is  now  so  far  in  advance  of  the  actual  numbers 
of  mankind,  that  no  probable,  and  in  fact  no  possible,  increase  of 
tJiose  numbers,  not  even  by  a  geometrical  progression,  can  create  a 
general  and  permanent  scarcity  of  food  for  centuries  to  come.  The 
great  and  palpable  error  of  the  Malthusians  consists  in  assuming, 
without  a  particle  of  evidence,  —  nay,  when  all  the  evidence  tends 
to  the  contrary,  —  that  tAe  tiitie  has  already  come  ;  that  Population 
has  reached  its  limits ;  that  there  is  even  now  a  deficiency  of  food ; 
so  that  the  only  present  mode  of  increasing  the  happiness  of  the 
lower  classes  is,  to  lessen  their  numbers.  Malthusianism  in  ita  sim- 
plest form  is  only  the  expression  of  a  law  that  belongs  both  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  its  truth  is  undeniable ;  yet  we 
say  that  it  has  no  applicability  to  the  present  state  of  aftaira,  and 
we  have  no  immediate  concern  in  establishing  its  truth  or  falsehood. 

The  absurdity  of  talking  about  the  necessary  pressm-e  of  Popu- 
lation upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  an  explanation  of  the  evils 
with  which  society  is  now  oppressed,  was  well  exposed,  many  years 
ago,  by  Col.  Thompson.  "  If  it  should  be  ui'ged,"  he  says,  "  that 
there  must  akmys  come  a  time  when  Population  will  press  against 
food,  and  therefore  there  ia  no  use  in  attempting  to  i^cape  it,  — 
this  would  be  like  urging  that  there  ;s  no  use  in  a  mau's  escaping 
from  murder  now,  becaugg  he  will  not  be  immortal  afterwards. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  enduring  an  evil 
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by  the  will  of  Providence,  and  by  the  act  of  man.  Human  life, 
in  the  whole,  is  but  the  procrastinatioa  of  death ;  hut  that  is  no 
reason  why  men  should  die  just  now,  for  other  men's  convenience. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  there  will  be  no  coal  to  bum,  no 
iron  tomktl         dpehp         e-allf'      h  b       l"' 

no  reaso        h  ild  m 

which  m  TtnhPp  w  rr 

mediably    gs,  d  m  ur  d 

people,  bm  mte  mhh  U 

left  in  th 

The  av  ra„    d  P  p  E  h   h  q 

of  the   g  m  b  ed 

centuries  to       m      d  dp  h        ua 

mile.     Th     1,  ^^ 

crowded  as  h    m  p  P  pul       n 

of  which  mb  d  dbehky 

peopled  e^en  as  England.  Belgium  has  the  densest  Population  of 
any  state  on  the  Continent  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  average 
amounting  to  at  least  350  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  in  respect  to  which  the  complaints  of  over-popu- 
lation have  been  loudest  and  most  frequent,  had  but  251  to  the 
square  mile  in  1861,  so  that  the  population  might  be  increased 
thirty-eight  per  cent  before  these  countries  would  be  as  densely 
peopled  as  Belgium.  Taking  all  Europe  together,  the  Population 
might  be  five  times  as  great  as  it  is  now,  before  the  inhabitanta 
would  be  as  crowded  as  they  already  are  in  Belgium.  Supposing 
that  the  average  rate  of  increase  for  all  Europe  were  as  high  as  it 
now  ia  in  Prance,  —  a  supposition  which  is  certainly  beyond  the 
truth,  —  more  than  three  centuries  must  elapse  before  the  Conti- 
nent could  be  thus  peopled,  even  if  no  allowance  were  made  for 
emigration,  and  for  the  gradual  lessening  of  the  rates  of  increase  as 
the  Population  becomes  more  dense.  Making  allowance  for  these 
checks,  the  period  must  be  increased  to  at  least  five  centuries. 
An  evil  which  is  some  five  hundred  years  distant  from  us  need  not 
excite  much  alarm  in  the  present  generation. 

Is  there  any  evidence,  then,  that  Be^ium  is  over-peopled,  the 
country  which  is  already  .in  the  condition  that  all  Europe  fears  it 
will  an-ive  at  some  five  centuries  hence  1  By  no  means.  The  in- 
formation which  shows  that  it  is  not,  I  derive  from  McOuUoch,  who 
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is  liimself  an  ardent  upholder  of  the  theory  of  Malthua,  so  that  hfe 
testimony  can  be  received  without  question.  "  Although  the  culti- 
Tation  of  the  earth  in  this  kingdom  is  carried  to  a  great  extent, 
one  eleventh  of  the  surface  still  remains  uncultivated ;  one  eighth 
consists  of  grass  lands,  and  the  arable  la,nda  occupy  one  half.  The 
very  large  produce  obtained  by  the  Flemish  farmer  is  solely  attrib- 
utable to  indefatigable- industry;  for  the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  and 
the  climate  is  by  no  means  especially  favorable,  the  winters  being 
longer  and  more  severe  than  in  England.  The  central  part  of  the 
kingdom  includes  much  of  the  richest  portion  of  the  soil ;  but  it 
does  not,  on  the  whole,  exceed  the  average  fertility  of  the  inland 
counties  of  England,  and  must  decidedly  be  considered  inferior  to 
the  rich  alluvial  soils  denominated  the  carses  of  Scotland..  But 
taking  the  whole  country  together,  the  soil,  artificially  enriched, 
produces  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  com  required  for  the 
consumption  of  its  inhabitanta,  and  agricultural  produce  is  exported 
to  a  great  extent." 

Looking,  therefore,  merely  to  the  capacity  of  the  earth  to  aflford 
sustenance,  it  appears  that  the  moat  densely  peopled  country  in 
Europe,  and  one  by  no  means  richly  favored  in  respect  to  the  natu- 
ral properties  of  its  soil,  is  not  yet  more  than  half  populated ; ,  and 
still  several  centuries  must  elapse  before  all  Europe  can  be  as 
densely  populated  as  Belgium,  Malte  Brun  has  said  that  the  soil 
of  Europe  alone  could  afford  ample  food  for  a  thousand  millions  of 
inhabitants,  being  nearly  five  times  its  present  number,  and  more 
by  one  fifth  than  the  actual  population  of  the  globe.  Turning  to 
America,  we  find  the  basin  of  one  great  river,  the  Mississippi,  ca- 
pable of  supporting  as  many  inhabitants  as  now  occupy  all  Europe, 
though  the  actual  population  of  the  whole  United  States  does  not 
equal  one  tenth  part  of  that  number.  If  we  add  the  tropical  and 
southern  portions  of  the  great  American  continent,  and  then  go  to 
the  antipodes  to  look  at  Australia,  the  area  of  which  does  not  fall 
far  short  of  that  of  all  Europe,  —  if  we  consider  what  an  insignifi- 
cant fraction  of  these  vast  regions  is  yet  tenanted  by  civilized  man, 
—  we  are  obliged  to  give  up  our  statistical  calculations  in  despair ; 
the  im^ination  fails  to  grasp  the  possible  number  of  human  beings 
whom  the  earth  might  support,  or  the  number  of  years  that  must 
elapse  {judging  from  the  world's  history  thus  far)  before  this  extent 
of  apace  can  be  fully  peopled,  and  there  can  be  a  just  call  for  room. 
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TUl  this  limit  is  approached,  — -  that  is,  for  several  centuries  yet 
to  come,  — every  birth  adds  something,  or  might  add  something, 
to  the  possible  surplus  of  food.  If  there  are  more  •mouths  to  feed, 
there  are  more  hands  to  feed  them  with;  if  there  i_a  more  worlt  to  be 
done,  there  are  more  laborers  to  do  it.  It  is  demonstrable  that, 
aince  the  labor  of  one  person  upon  the  soil  must  produce  more 
than  is  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence,  the  more  hands  there 
are  employed  in  agriculture,  the  greater  will  be  the  surplus  for 
those  engaged  in  other  occupations.  That  the  surplus  wiU  not  in- 
crease ill  the  same  ratio  with  the  number  of  agricultural  lalwrers, 
is  a  fact  of  no  importance  j  before  the  growth  of  the  Population 
can  be  checked  by  absolute  deficiency  of  food,  there  must  cease  to 
he  any  surplus,  and  the  earth  must  not  yield  enough  even  for  the 
subsistence  of  him  who  cultivates  it.  We  may  have  as  much  dread 
of  this  coDtingency  as  of  the  sun's  expending  its  whole  stock  of 
light  and  heat,  or  of  there  being  no  salt  left  in  the  sea. 

Ireland  is  an  instance  directly  in  point  to  bring  the  doctrine 
of  the  Malthusians  to  a  test.  They  say  that  the  island  is  Over- 
peopled, and  that  their  excessive  number  is  the  cause  of  the 
wretchedness  of  its  inhabitants.  But  in  ordinary  years,  Ireland 
not  only  supplies  food  for  her  whole  Population,  but  her  exports 
of  the  cereal  graiM  alone  amount  to  five  millions  sterling,  and  of 
meat,  butter,  and  cheese  to  at  least  half  as  much  more.  It  Ja 
absurd,  then,  to  say  that  the  Population  is  here  pressing  against 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  if  the  doctrine  does  not  hold  true 
in  thiscase,  to  what  country  in  the  civilized  world  is  it  applica- 
ble t  Another  view  of  the  matter  leads  to  the  same  result.  If 
the  land  were  parcelled  out,  and  the  same  modes  of  cultivation 
pursued,  in  Ireland  as  in  the  Netherlands,  the  former  country 
being  naturally  far  the  more  fertile  of  the  two,  it  is  demonstrable 
that  the  soil  would  furnish  abundance  of  food  for  twenty-six  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  instead  of  supporting,  as  it  now  does,  little 
over  five  millions  and  a  half,  of  whom,  a  few  years  ago,  one  half 
were  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 

Barbarous,  and  even  half-civilized,  nations,  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  are  in  no  danger  of  multiplying  too  rapidly;  the  law  of  a 
geometrical  progression  is  not  applicable  to  them ;  they  do  not 
increase,  but  decrease.  The  aborigines  of  a  country,  wherever 
they  come  in  contact  with  civilization,  melt  away  as  ice  and  auow 
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do  at  the  approacii  of  snminor.  So  it  has  been  with  the  Indians 
of  our  own  continent,  with  the  natives  of  Australia,  the  Hotten- 
tots of  South  Africa,  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  and  the  natives  of  the 
Pacific  isles ;  and  so  it  must  always  be.  War,  disease,  vice,  and 
ignorance,  which  are  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  savage  state, 
are  destructive  of  hnmau  life ;  they  do  not  allow  the  Population 
to  increase;  they  seldom  permit  it  to  hold  its  own.  Go  a  little 
higher  in  the  social  scale,  and  this  result  is  bnt  little  modified. 
The  Turks,  the  Arabs,  the  Tartars,  the  Hindoos,  are  probably  not 
so  numerous  as  they  were  a  century  ago.  The  countries  which 
now  form  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia  were  more  popu- 
iouSj  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  than  they  are  at  the  present 
day.     The  wastin  jf       htb     myb      n     mcass,th 

consequence  ofadh         yffdbtt  tlj       tth 

result  of  over-pop  1  t    n    f     tl  11  h  t         u 

py  their  places  obta  nfimth        m         11      d  ffdf 

a  Population  larg     th      th        by  tw    ty  h     d    d  f  Id     Tl 

bounty  of  Provil  a  nt      h      tdhtm       Intmk 

proper  use  of  the  mea      th  t        witl  n  th  If         t  fj 

their  bodUy  wants      t  m  tt       n  t  wl   th      th  j  1  m    h    f 

the  soil  untilled  dl  p-t  ftpdttf 

the  country  whil         11  f  m   1  t  h  m 

Civilized  natio       1  t  tl        m  It  plj  a.  i    t  as  th  j  d        t 

devote  tbeir  atte  t         h    fly  t    t  p    t  t    tl         pj  ly 

of  food,  but  to  th  q  t  u  t  w  1th  El  g  1 1  1  n 
general,  not  the      eans    fbtn  nnptlai        th 

object  of  their  en  lea  rs  Wl  t  m  tt  1 1  m  th  t  my  n  gh 
bor  owns  and  cultivates  a  large  extent  of  fertile  land  whde  I  do 
not  own  a  square  foot,  —  provided  that  I  have  plenty  of  money  in 
my  purse  1  With  that  money,  I  can  purchase  food  of  my  neigh- 
bor; I  can  even  lay  the  fertility  of  both  Indies  and  of  the  farthest 
comers  of  the  earth  under  contribution  to  supply  my  personal 
■wants.  Communities  and  nations  act,  in  this  respect,  just  like 
individuals.  If  it  be  more  profitable  to  them  to  devote  their 
arable  lands  to  otber  purposes  than  those  of  husbandry,  they  will 
do  so  without  hesitation,  being  .confident  that  they  will  be  sup- 
plied with  food  from  other  lands.  The  inhabitants  of  Barba- 
dos, with  a  soil  abundantly  capable  of  supplying  their  wants, 
actually  devote  all  their  ground  and  labor  to  the  cultivation  of 
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sugar,  cotton,  and  a  few  tropical  products,  which  they  eiport; 
while  they  import  all  their  provisions,  their  wheat,  pickled  fish 
Rad  salted  meat,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  from  the  United  States.  They 
do  not,  on  their  own  ground,  raise  food  enough  for  the  hundredth 
part  of  their  own  consumption.  What  they  do  almost  exclusively, 
all  commercial,  and  manufacturing  communities  do  to  a  certain 
extent.  They  devote  their  energies  to  getting  wealth,  and  buy 
food  whencesoever  it  may  come  to  them,  being  careless  whether 
it  ia  raised  in  their  own  or  in  foreign  lands. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  and  of  other  oppressive 
charges  in  the  British  tariff,  the  market  price  of  the  chief  articles 
of  provision  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  ten  per  cent  higher  in  Liverpool 
than  in  Boston ;  and  the  supply  of  these  articles  (which  is  the  only 
point  that  we  need  consider  here)  is  just  as  abundant  in  the  for- 
mer place  as  the  lattei  The  farmers  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa  would  rejoice  at  an  opportunity  to  supply  England  and 
Ireland  with  ail  the  wheat  that  they  require.  A  failure  of  the 
English  crops,  or  a  multiplication  of  the  English  people,  is  certain- 
ly no  misfortune  to  us,  though  we  have  to  supply  the  food  which 
in  that  case  becomes  necessary  la  it  then  a  misfortiine  to  the 
English,  —  a  misfortune,  I  mean,  of  such  a  character  as  to  justify 
thorn  in  complaining  of  the  wiys  of  Providence  for  sending  more 
human  beings  upon  the  earth  than  the  earth  ia  capable  of  support- 
ing? It  is  a  calamity,  unquestionably,  in  regard  to  the  acqjimtion, 
of  teealth;  for  the  necessity  of  buying  so  miich  food  diminishes 
their  store  of  wealth.  But  it  is  not  a  calamity  in,  regard  to  the 
supply  of  food,  or  to  the  limited  extent  an  1  tert  1  tj  of  the  earth's 
surface,  Man,  not  Providence,  ia  in  fault  t  reit  Br  tain  is 
obliged  to  buy  all  her  cotton,  an  article  of  al  nost  as  n  ersal  con- 
sumption as  wheat;  yet  this  fact,  being  tne  to  \ihch  si  e  is  ha- 
bituated, is  not  made  a  subject  of  compla  nt  Cotton  however, 
can  be  produced  to  advantage  only  in  a  few  reg  ons,  of  compara- 
tively limited  extent ;  while  the  cereal  grains  can  be  raised  over 
three  fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  habitable  globe.  Should  a  new 
process  of  agriculture  be  discovered,  by  which  cotton  could  be 
grown  throughout  England  with  so  much  facility  and  profit  that 
the  yearly  returns  of  the  farmer  from  it  would  be  twice  as  great  as 
from  wheat,  it  is  very  certain  that  no  wheat  would  then  be  raised 
on  English  ground,  and  yet  there  would  be  no  deficiency  in  the 
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Bupply  of  tfaat  necessary  article.  In  this  case,  she  would  raise  her 
cotton  and  buy  her  wheat ;  cow,  she  raises  her  wheat,  and  buys 
her  cotton. 

We  can  now  see  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  two  great  facta 
which  afford  a  complete  refutation  of  MEdthusianism.  The  Jirat  ia, 
that  Ike  limit  of  Fopulafioa,  in  any  country  -whatever,  ia  not  the  num- 
ber of  people  which  the  soil  of  that  country  alone  will  supply  with 
food,  but  the  number  which  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth  is  capable 
of  feeding ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  demonatration,  that  (Ais  limit  can- 
not even  be  approached  for  many  centuries.  The  inabOity  of  Eng- 
land alone  or  of  Ireland  alone  to  supply  her  teemmg  population 
with  food  la  1  fict  of  no  more  importance  m  the  wjrlJs  economy, 
than  the  mxbihty  of  the  i,ity  f  Loudon  alone  to  eupjlv  her  tuO 
millions  of  people  with  form  produce  ftom  her  own  soil  Lon- 
dtn  taxes  all  the  countiea  of  England  foi  sustcname  England 
taxes  all  the  countnes  of  the  earth  for  sustenance ,  —  I  cannot  ee6 
anj  difleience  between  the  two  tases 

Then  secondlj  I  say  that  the  practical  or  adiial  limit  to  thi 
gr  v.th  of  Population  in  evmy  ti  u  the  hmit  to  the  tncrease  and 
distribution  not  of  food  but  o'  veallh  and  it  is  certiin  that  m 
eTcry  civihzed  country,  the  meiease  m  the  number  of  ita  mhabi 
tants  IS  attended  by  a  more  than  proportionate  mcrease  of  its 
wealth  Am(ng  civdized  men  in  modem  t  mes  a  famine  is  created, 
not  by  any  absolute  defic  eucy  in  the  suppij  of  food  but  because 
the  poorer  classes  have  no  money  to  buy  it  with  As  eierj  hu 
man  1  cin^j  is  an  implement  fin  the  produijtion  of  wealth  a  mcms 
of  enlarging  the  aggregate  national  ptoduct  or  the  amount  of  ex 
changeable  values  belonging  to  a  nation  the  increase  of  Population 
18  not  a  cause  of  scarcity  of  food,  but  a  preservative  against  it.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  mass  of  the  people  are  engaged 
in  hammering  iron,  spinnii^  cotton,  or  raising  wheat ;  for  the 
product  in  each  of  these  cases  either  is  food,  or  is  exchangeable 
for  food,  which  amounte  to  precisely  the  same  thing.  Commerce 
distributes  equally  all  products  for  which  there  is  an  equal  de- 
mand. Our  crops  did  not  fiiil  in  1847 ;  but  the  price  of  grain,  in 
our  seaport  towns,  and  even  in  our  back  country,  rose  in  as  great 
proportion  as  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  But  all  classes  of  our  peo- 
ple were  still  able  to  buy  the  grain,  even  at  the  advanced  price ; 
while  one  half  of  the  Irish  people,  and  perhaps  one  sixth  of  tho 
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Scotch,  were  too  poor  to  obtain  it  at  this  price,  and  therefore  they 
hungered,  and  very  many  of  them  died  ot  starvation. 

Thia  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  famine  of  1847  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  march  of  civilization,  the  extension  of  trade,  the  facili- 
ties of  transport,  and  the  consequent  ease  of  supplying  the  failure 
of  the  crops  in  one  country  by  the  superabundance  of  the  harvest 
in  another,  have  made  the  recurrence  of  a  proper  famine,  in  mod- 
em times,  impossible.  -  By  a  proper  famme,  I  mean  such  an  abso- 
lute deficiency  of  food,  and  impossibility  of  obtiming  it  on  any 
terras,  as  is  suffered  by  the  garrison  of  a  beRieged  town,  or  by  the 
crew  of  a  wrecked  ship.  It  is  not  m  the  scheme  of  Providence,  as 
hitherto  revealed  to  man,  that  har\ests  should  fail  all  the  world 
over  at  the  same  time,  or  even  for  the  failure  to  be  so  general  that 
the  aggregate  product  should  not  Buf&ce,  —  perhaps  with  some 
scrimping  and  some  hardship,  ■ —  for  the  aggregate  want.  No  civi- 
lized nation,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  ^orld,  e\er  fears  an  abso- 
lute deficiency  of  food :  its  fields  may  be  nnfruitfid  for  a  single 
season ;  but,  in  such  case,  it  looks  with  well-founded  confidence  to  its 
neighbors,  and  even  to  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  for  a  supply.  In 
1847,  the  bounty  of  Piovidence  to  the  British  Isles  did  not  fail; 
shiploads  of  com  weie  t  zined  away  from  their  shores  for  want  of  a 
market.  The  ^ranarie^  of  the  two  islands  were  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, not  indeed  from  the  pi  idutts  of  their  own  harvests,  but  from 
the  immense  supplies  poured  into  them  by  our  ever  teeming  land. 
Flour  and  meal  became  a  drug  in  the  English  market  before  a 
sheaf  of  that  yew's  wheat  was  cut,  and  many  dealers  in  gram  were 
bankrupted  by  the  consequent  sudden  reduction  of  prices.  The 
fate  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  appeared  the  more  terrible,  because 
they  started  in  the  mix!  t  of  plenty.  They  died,  not  because  the 
fields  were  cursed  with  barrenness,  but  because  they  had  not 
wherewithal  to  buy  food  The  price  of  breadstuifs  did  not  become 
more  than  double  its  average  m  ordinary  years,  -—  did  not  rise  so 
high,  by  one  third,  as  in  1800  and  1801 ;  and  in  those  years,  though 
there  was  scarcity,  there  was  no  famine.  The  year  1847  witnessed 
a  frightful  anomaly,  which  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  di^ace 
to  modem  civilization,  —  a  famine  of  which  poverty  was  almost  the 
eole  cause. 

A  fallacy  pervades  the  whole  reasoning  of  the  Malthusiaiis  on 
the  relation  of  the  supply  of  food  to  the  growth  of  the  Population. 
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Mart  grain  i»  raised  became  there  are  more  mm.  who  need  it;  and 
not  more  men  are  raiss<f  because  there  is  more  grain  to  feed  them 
viith.  Procreation  ia  not  stopped  because  there  is  no  more  grain; 
since  misery  and  the  peril  of  starvation  only  make  men  reckless, 
and  cause  them  to  multiply  faster.  But  agriculture  is  stopped 
■when  there  are  no  more  mouths  calling  for  food ;  a  cessation  of  De- 
roand  causes  a  cessation  of  Supply  here,  because  the  husbandman 
is  looking  only  for  pecuniary  gain.  But  in  the  case  of  Population, 
a  want  of  Demand  does  not  occasion  a  want  of  Supply;  since  men 
are  urged  by  their  natural  inclinations  and  not  by  the  state  of  the 
children-market,  or  by  the  de  f  p    hf      Th      d        t    1 

marry  because  they  want  child        btb  tljwt  f 

It  is  true,  that  the  call  for  m        f     1      h    h  t  d  by 

cess  of  numbers,  will  not  be  a      ff    t     1      11  ng       1        th    p    pi 
have  the  means  to  piirchase    t       th    b  t  th        th       w  11 
lack  if  the  wealth  of  .the  -oou  t\       dtbtd  d        tth 

natural  course  of  things,- — -tl    t  tppot        tthm 

crease  of  each  family,  al!  the  1  Id  han  alik  At  ^  t 
if  the  demand  be  rendered  ineffectual  from  this  cause,  the  real  ei  il, 
the  real  check  upon  the  Population,  is  not  the  insiifficieat  supply 
of  food,  but  the  want  of  property.  Turn  the  matter  as  we  may,  it 
is  not  the  ni^ardliness  of  nature  which  is  the  source  of  misery, 
but  the  devices  of  man  and  the  injustice  of  his  laws. 

In  truth,  it  is  demonstrable  both  from  reason  and  experience, 
that  Population  never  can  rise  to  the  point  where  it  will  meet  this 
last  and  insuperable  obstacle,  — the  absolute  inability  of  the  earth 
to  contain  and  support  more.  Among  the  immediate  evils  to  be 
first  removed  are  ignorance,  vice,  bad  government,  and  a  virtual 
division  of  society  into  castes  through  unnatrn^,  yet  fixed,  in- 
equalities of  wealth  and  condition.  Take  away  these,  and  you  will 
remove  along  with  them  the  widely  spread  misery  which  they 
foster,  and  which  is  the  great  cause  why  Population  multiplies 
unduly,  or  under  circutastances  that  are  not  fitted  for  it.  Hope- 
leas  misery  renders  men  imprudent  and  reckless,  and  leads  them 
to  burden  themselves  with  a  family,  thou^  ~they  are  already 
starving,  because  they  cannot  be  worse  off,  and  there  is  no  hope 
of  improving  their  estate.  To  adopt  the  phraseology  of  Mr. 
IJalthus,  take  away  the  Positive  check,  and  the  Preventive  check 
will  come  into  jday  of  its  own  accord,  —  wiU  come  into  play  as  the 
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easy,  beneficent,  and  necessary  result  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nature's  God. 

Whatever  tends  to  keep  men  hopelessly  poor  is  a  direct  en- 
couragement, the  strongest  of  all  incentives,  to  an  increase  of 
Population.  Take  away  the  causes  of  misery,  remove  the  insur- 
mountable barriers  which  now  keep  the  various  classes  of  Euro- 
pean society  apart,  and  educate  the  people,  —  and  there  will  he  no 
fears  of  an  excess  of  numbers.  Take  away  the  lower  weights 
which  keep  down  the  spring,  and  the  lever  will  never  rise  high 
enough  to  meet  the  upper  check.  The  bounty  of  Providence 
never  fails.  It  is  not  the  esceos  of  Population  which  causes 
the  misery,  but  the  misery  which  causes  the  excess  of  Population. 
The  Malthusians  say  that  the  rise  of  wages  encourages  marriages 
among  the  poor,  and  thus  augments  the  di&tress.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  fall  of  wages  which,  by  mducmg  recklessness  and 
despair,  causes  the  poor  to  multiply  faster 

Having  considered  the  doctrine  of  Malthus,  let  us  now  examine 
the  true  theory  of  Population,  by  mquinng  mto  the  circumstances 
which  govern  its  increase  and  distribution  Ihe  iaw  which  regu- 
lates the  increase  of  numbers  in  a  civilized  society  is  not  hard  to 
find,  though  it  is  diffioiilt  to  express  all  the  modifications  that  it 
undergoes  from  a  change  of  circumstances.  The  consideration 
which  affects  most  strongly  the  inclination  of  people  to  labor  and 
to  save,  and  thereby  furnishes  the  chief  stimulus  for  the  acciimu- 
lation  of  capital,  also  regulates  in  a  great  degree  their  tendency  to 
increase  in  number.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  bo  ;  other 
things  being  equal,  a  man's  condition  as  married  or  single,  and  the 
size  of  his  family,  are  decisive  of  his  worldly  fortune.  If  his  ambi- 
tion is  awakened  by  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  wealth  and  rising 
in  society,  he  will  become  prudent  not  only  in  his  expenditures, 
but  in  contracting  any  relations  which  may  bepome  a  burden  to 
him,  —  which  may  impede  hia  efforts  to  rise,  and  may  even  tend 
to  depress  him.  in  the  world.  In  a  normal  state,  then,  the  inclinoi- 
tioTt  of  people  to  marry  is  controlled  hy  tkejr  opinion  of  the  tffe(A 
which  marriage  mil  kave  upon  their  position  -in  life. 

The  eldest  son  in  a  wealthy  family,  where  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture prevails,  will  marry,  because  his  future  is  secure :  what- 
ever may  happen,  a  fortune  is  secured  to  him  against  the  effects 
even  of  his  own  imprudence.     The  miserable  laborers  on  his  es- 
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tate,  who  do  not  taste  meat  more  than  onca  in  a,  meoth,  will 
marry  because  their  future  is  secured  in  another  way.  They  have 
touched  bottom ;  nothing  can  sink  theni  in  the  world,  and  no 
degree  of  prudence  or  self-denial  can  ever  raise  them  above  a 
laborer's  estate.  Their  children,  it  is  true,  may  starve,  or  die  of 
diseases  induced  by  insufficient  or  improper  food.  But  excessive 
misery  creates  recklessness  and  despair;  they  who  have  no  hope 
or  fear  cannot  be  expected  to  deny  themselves  the  orJy  alleviation 
of  wretchedness  of  which  their  state  is  capable. 

The  youDger  sons  in  noble  or  wealthy  families,  if  the  patrimony 
falls  exclusively  to  the  eldest,  generally  remain  single,  or  marry 
late  in  life,  as  an  early  connection  of  this  sort  would  be  certain 
degradation;  at  any  rate,  they  could  not  maintain  the  style  of 
living  to  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  Now,  as  the  marriage 
of  oiily  one  person  out  of  a  family  cannot  do  more  than  keep  up 
the  number  in  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and  often  may  not 
effect  even  that,  these  families  constantly  tend  to  die  out ;  and  if 
it  were  not  for  promotions  to  their  rank  from  the  middle  classes, 
the  upper  orders  of  society  would  graduaDy  disappear.  Of  the 
216  Barons  who  sat  in  the  English  House  of  Lords  in  1854,  the 
peerage  of  all  but  30  had  been  created  since  1711 ;  and  127,  or 
considerably  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number,  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  peerage  since  1800.  Royal  families  are  still  more 
prone  to  die  out  than  the  families  of  noblemen ;  from  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  English  throne,  the  families  of  the  Plantagenets, 
the  Tudors,  and  the  Stnarts  have  already  disappeared;  and  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  saving  that  branch  of  it  the  title  of  which  ia 
transmitted  through  a  female,  exists  by  a  very  slender  tie,  and  will 
probably  soon  be  extinct.  The  history  of  the  Bourbons  and  sevr 
eral  other  royal  families  in  Europe  is  of  a  similar  character.  But 
the  principle  is,  perhaps,  most  strikingly  exemplified  among  the 
landed  gentry  of  England,  whose  continued  and  increasing  opu- 
lence is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause  ;  for  the  diminution 
of  their  numbers,  of  course,  tends  to  the  concentration  of  their 
estates. 

In  the  order  of  Providence,  there  is  a  natural  checlc  to  the 
excessive  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  to 
the  consequent  debasement  and  misery  of  the  multitude.  This 
natural  corrective,  when  not  counteracted  by  unwise  laws,  tends 
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effectually  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  wealth,  so  that  not  many 
persons  can  be  brought  to  extreme  destitution,  except  by  their  own 
obvious  fault  This  check  esists  in  the  very  circumstance  to  which 
the  English  Political  Economists  are  foud  of  attributing  tho  whole 
evil,  —  the  natural  wtuUipUcation.  of  the  human  species.  Property 
in  the  hands  of  an  individual  unquestionably  tends  to  a.ccumulate ; 
one  who  lias  both  money  and  industry  can  make  greater  gains 
than  one  who  depeiiite  on  industry  alone.  But,  from  the  short- 
ness of  human  life,  an  individual  can  hold  this  property  only 
for  a  brief  period  of  yeai^.  "When  he  dies,  it  descends  to  his  off- 
spring; and  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  they  are  all  equally  near  to 
him,  it  is  equally  divided  among  them.  When  this  law  is  not 
abrogated  by  human  legislation,  —  that  is,  where  the  right  of 
primogeniture  and  laws  of  entail  do  not  exist,  —  it  causes  so  fre- 
quent a  distribution  of  estates  as  effectually  to  overcome  the 
tendency  of  capital  to  accumulate,  or  to  continue  in  a  single  line 
of  heirs.  No  sooner  is  wealth  heaped  up  than  it  is  parcelled  out 
again,  and  a  constant  circulation  is  thus  maintained,  which  sends 
the  life-blood  of  capital  into  every  jart  of  the  body  politic.  The 
faster  the  Population  increases,  the  more  rapidly  does  this  corrective 
of  the  accumulation  of  property  operate  ;  for  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  heirs,  the  more  minute  is  the  division  of  the  parent's  wealth. 
In  the  intermediate  conditions  of  life,  the  frequency  of  mar- 
riages still  depends  on  the  same  nde,  thongh  its  operation  is 
affected  by  the  general  circumstances  of  the  coimtry,  and  by  the 
particular  position  of  individuals.  In  -a  newly  settled  region,  chil- 
dren are  a  help  to  the  parents'  advancement,  becaiwe  labor  is  so 
valuable ;  hence  the  rapid  advance  of  Population  in  the  frontier 
States  of  our  own  Union,  —  an  advance  which  immigration  alone 
does  not  account  for,  though  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  certainly 
attributable  to  this  latter  caiise.  In  a  more  thickly  populated 
country,  children  are  a  hindrance,  ii-om  tlie  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing them  in  an  equal  position  of  life  with  their  parents.  But  even 
in  this'  case,  those  who  are  in  easy  circumstances  will  marry, 
while  those  who  can  but  jnst  maintain  themselves  in  the  condi- 
tion of  life  in  which  they  were  bom  will  often  remain  single.  This 
last  case  is  that  of  the  peasantry  of  many  countries  of  Continental 
Europe,  who  cultivate  their  own  little  farms,  and  are  perpetually 
admonished  by  the  moderate  size  of  their  properties,  that  any  in- 
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crease  of  tbeir  mimber  must  le&d,  not  indeed  to  Btarvation,  but  to 
the  forfeiture  of  their  position  as  land-owners.  Thus,  in  Switzer- 
land, which  is,  in  the  main,  a  oountiy  of  small  proprietors,  the 
Population  increases  so  slowly,  that,  at  its  present  rate,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  would  not  double  itself  in  less  than  227  years.  In 
France,  where  also  the  land  is  cut  up  into  very  small  estates,  but 
■where  the  peasantry  are  less  prudent,  less  disposed  to  make  calcu- 
lations respecting  the  future,  than  the  Swiss,  the  estimated  period 
of  duplication  varies  from  115  to  138  years. 

The  general  effect  in  the  Old  World,  then,  may  be  thus  stated, 
—  that  the  numbers  of  the  poor  increase  most  rapidly,  of  the  middle 
classes  more  slowly,  and  of  the  upper  or  wealthier  ones,  either  not 
at  all,  or  so  slowly  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible.  "By  a  singu- 
lar anomaly,"  says  Alison,  "  the  rapidity  of  increase  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  means  which  are  afforded  of  maintaining  a 
family  in  comfort  and  independence.  It  is  greatest  when  these 
means  are  least,  and  least  when  they  are  the  greatest."  This  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  Sweden,  where  the  census  and  the  regi«i- 
tration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  are  taken  with  reference 
to  the  division  of  the  people  into  three  classes.  The  official 
returns  for  1835  give  the  following  results;  —  The  yearly  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  among  the  persons  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
the  nobility  was  only  one  for  every  1,508.  For  those  who  are 
described  as  "peraons  of  property  and  station,"  the  yearly  ex- 
cess was  one  for  every  640;  while  for  the  peasantry  it  was  one 
for  every  107.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  peas- 
antry is  nearly  sis  times  greater  than  that  of  the  middle  citiss,  and 
over  fourteen  times  greater  than  that  of  the  nobles.  Thus  do  the 
laws  of  nature  itself  operate  against  a  permanent  or  hereditary 
aristocracy. 

If  we  compare  different  countries  with  each  other,  we  still  find, 
in  every  case,  that  the  lowest  elates  increase  most  rapidly,  and 
that  the  rate  of  increase  diminishes  as  we  ascend  in  the  social 
scale.  But  we  also  observe  that  this  law  becomes  more  prominent 
and  conspicuous  according  as  these  social  distinctions  are  more 
fixed  and  unalterable,  —  that  is,  as  they  approach  the  nature  of 
castes;  and  also,  it  becomes  more  marked  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  povorty  and  wretchedness  of  the  lowest  class.  Thus,  we 
can  discern  the  operation  of  the  law  even  in  this  country;  where 
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it  ia  matter  of  common  observation,  that  laborers,  mechanics,  email 
tradesmen,  and  farmers  generally  marry  at  an  early  age,  and 
have  large  families ;  while  educated  meu,  members  of  the  profes- 
aions,  and  sons  of  wealthy  parents  often  defer  "  establishing  them- 
selves in  life,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
But  owing  to  the  general  well-being  of  all  classes  hwe,  and  to  the 
frequency  and  rapidity  of  transitions  from  one  class  to  another, 
these  differences  are  less  obvious  than  in  the  Old  World. 

In  France,  where  the  land  is  minutely  divided,  and  the  peasan- 
try are  vastly  better  off  than  in  England,  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  population,  for  ten  years,  is  only  5  per  cent ;  in  England  it  is 
15  per  cent;  and  in  Connaught,  the  sink  of  Irish  misery  and 
degradation,  from  1821  to  1831,  it  was  as  high  as  22  per  cent. 
In  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  rate  ia  14,  while  in  the  county 
of  Donegal  it  rises  to  20  per  cent.  "And  this  is  precisely  the 
county  which  official  reports  represent  as  forming  an  exception  to 
the  general  condition  of  Presbyterian  Ulster,  and  affording  an 
instance  of  poverty  little  less  extreme  than  that  of  Connaught. 
In  the  latter  province,  we  find  Galway  and  Mayo,  notoriously  the 
two  most  destitute  counties,  exhibiting,  the  one  an  increase  of  27, 
and  the  other  of  25,  per  cent."  Excluding  the  effects  of  emigra- 
tion, this  rate  is  nearly  as  high  as  in  the  United  States  ;  so  that 
the  two  extremes,  of  general  misery  and  general  well-being,  produce 
very  nearly  the  same  effect  on  the  movement  of  the  population,  — 
a  fact  utterly  irreeoncilabje  with  the  theory  of  Malthus. 

The  probable  result  for  our  own  country  may  now  be  very 
clearly  seen.  So  long  as  land  continties  abundant  and  cheap,  and 
the  wages  of  labor  high,  so  long  the  Population  will  continue 
to  increase  with  great  rapidity.  Barbarous  tribes  will  die  out 
before  its  advancing  wave,  and  the  desert  will  be  peopled.  But  as 
the  country  fills  up,  and  the  wages  of  labor  feU,  it  will  become 
more  difficult  to  rise  from  one  class  of  society  to  another,  and  the 
rate  of  increase  will  diminish.  When  the  land  becomes  as  thickly 
settled  as  Belgium  now  is,  ■ —  a  result  which  centuries  will  be  re- 
quired to  accomplish,  —  the  Population  will  advance  aa  slowly  as 
it  now  does  in  Belgium.  I  see  nothing  in  this  prospect  which 
need  alarm  even  those  who  are  most  apt  to  be  apprehensive  of 
the  future. 

Mr.   Senior  has  very   happily  illustrated  the  truth,  that  the 
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Preventive  check  upon  marriages  is  the  fear,  not  of  lacking  the 
necessariea  of  life,  or  of  positive  starvation,  but  of  being  deprived 
of  those  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  custom  has  marked  out 
as  appropriate  for  every  condition  in  life,  or  every  rank  in  the 
social  scale. 

"  Though  an  apprehended  deficiency  of  some  of  the  articles  of 
■wealth  is  substantially  the  only  Preventive  check  to  the  increase 
of  Population,  it  is  obvious  that  fear  of  the  want  of  different  arti- 
cles operates;  with  all  men,  very  differently;  and  even  that  an 
apprehended  want  of  the  same  article  will  affect  differently  the 
minds  of  the  individuals  of  different  classes.  It  appears  to  us, 
therefore,  convenient  to  divide  for  this  purpose  the  articles  of 
wealth  into  the  three  great  classes  of  NecesMriea,  Becenei^t,  and 
Laxuriei,  and  to  explain  the  different  effects  produced  by  the  fear 
of  the  want  of  the  articles  of  wealth  falling  under  each  class. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  these  are 
relative  terms,  and  that  some  person  must  always  be  assigned 
with  reference  to  whom  a  given  commodity  or  service  is  a  Luxury, 
a  Decency,  or  a  Necessary. 

"  By  Necessaries,  then,  we  express  those  things,  the  use  of  which 
is  requisite  to  keep  a  given  individual  in  the  health  and  strength 
essential  to  his  going  through  his  habitual  occupations. 

"  By  Decencies,  we  express  those  things  which  a  given  individual 
must  use  iu  order  to  preserve  his  esisting  rank  in  society. 

"  Everything  else  of  which  a  given  individual  makes  nse,  or, 
in  other  words,  all  that  portion  of  his  consumption  which  is  not 
essential  to  his  health  and  strength,  or  to  the  preservation  of  his 
existing  rank  in  society,  we  term  Lvxuri/. 

"  It  is  obvious  that,  when  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  or  even  by  different  individuals  in  the  same 
countiy,  the  same  things  may  be  either  Luxuries,  Decencies,  or 
Necessaries.  Shoes  are  Necessaries  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land. Our  habits  are  such,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  whose 
health  would  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  them.  To  the  lowest 
class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  they  are  Luxuries ;  custom 
enables  them  to  go  barefoot  without  inconvenience  and  without 
degradation.  When  a  Scotchman  rises  from  the  lowest  to  the 
middling  classes  of  society,  they  become  to  bin 
wears  them  to  preserve,  not  his  feet,  but  his  station  i 
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the  higher  class,  who  have  been  accuatomed  to  them  from  infancy, 
they  axe  as  much  Necessaries  as  they  are  to  all  classes  in  Eng- 
land. To  the  higher  classes  in  Turkey,  wine  is  a  luxury  and 
tobacco  a-  decency ;  in  Europe,  it  is  the  reverse.  The  Turk 
drinks  and  the  European  smokes,  not  in  obedience,  but  in  opposi- 
tion, both  to  the  rules  of  health  and  to  the  forms  of  society. 

"  The  question,  whether  a  given  commodity  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  Decency  or  a  Luxury,  is  obviously  one  to  which  no  answer 
can  be  given,  unless  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  rank  of  the 
individual  using  it  be  specified.  The  dress  which  in  England  was 
only  decent  a  hundred  years  ago,  would  be  almost  extravagant 
now;  while  the  house  and  furniture  which  now  would  afford 
merely  decent  accommodation  to  a  gentleman  would  then  have 
been  luxurious  for  a  Peer.  The  causes  which  entitle  a  commodity 
to  be  called  a  Necessary  are  more  permanent  and  more  general 
They  depend  partly  upon  the  habits  in  which  the  individual  in 
question  has  been  brought  up,  partly  on  the  nature  of  bis  occupar 
tion,  on  the  lightness  or  the  severity  of  the  labors  and  hardships 
that  he  has  to  undergo,  and  partly  on  the  climate  in  which  he 
lives.  The  fuel,  shelter,  and  raiment,  which  are  essential  to  a, 
Laplander's  existence,  would  be  worae  than  useless  under  the 
tropics.  And  as  habits  and  occupations  are  very  slowly  changed, 
and  climate  suffers  scarcely  any  alteration,  the  commodities  which 
are  necessary  to  the  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
given  district  may,  and  generally  do,  remain  for  centuries  un- 
changed, while  their  Decencies  and  Luxuries  are  continually 
varying. 

"Among  all  classes,  the  check  imposed  by  an  apprehended 
deficiency  of  mere  Luxuries  is  but  slight  The  motives,  perhaps 
we  might  say  the  instincts,  that  prompt  the  human  race  to  mar- 
riage, are  too  powerful  to  be  much  restrained  by  the  fear  of  losing 
conveniences  unconnected  with  health  or  station  in  society.  Nor 
is  Population  much  retarded  by  the  fear  of  wanting  merely  Neces- 
saries. In  comparatively  uncivilized  countries,  in  which  alone,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  that  want  is  of  familiar  occurrence,  the 
Preventive  check  has  little  operation.  They  see  the  danger,  but 
want  prudence  and  self-denial  to  be  influenced  by  it  On  the 
other  hand,  among  nations  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  to  be 
ahle  to  act  on  sucji  a  motive,  the  danger  that  any  given  person 
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or  hia  future  fiimiiy  shall  actually  perish  from  indigence,  appears 
too  remote  to  afford  any  general  rule  of  conduct. 

"The  great  Preventive  check  is  the  fear  of  losing  Decencies; 
or,  what  is  nearly  the  same,  the  hope  to  acquire,  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  longer  celibacy,  the  means  of  purchasing  the  Decencies 
which  give  a  higher  social  rank.  When  an  Englishman  stands 
hesitating  between  love  and  prudence,  a  family  actually  starving 
is  not  among  his  terrors;  against  actual  want,  he  knows  that  he 
has  the  fence  of  the  poor-laws.  But  however  humble  his  desires, 
he  cannot  contemplato  without  anxiety  a  probability  that  the  in- 
come which  supported  his  social  rank  while  singJe  may  be  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  it  when  he  is  married ;  that  he  may  be  unable 
to  give  to  his  children  the  advantages  of  education  which  he  en- 
joyed himself;  in  short,  that  he  may  lose  his  caste.  Men  of  more 
enterprise  are  induced  to  postpone  marriage,  not  merely  by  the 
fear  of  sinking,  but  also  by  the  hope  that,  in  an  unencumbered 
state,  they  may  rise.  As  they  mount,  the  horizon  of  their  ambi- 
tion keeps  receding,  until  sometimes  the  time  has  passed  for 
realizing  those  plans  of  domestic  happiness  which  probably  every 
man  has  formed  in  his  yoiith." 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  THEORY  OF  KENT. 

Rent  is  the  compensation  paid  to  the  landlord  for  permission  to 
hold  and  use  a  certain  portion  of  land.  As  the  real  ownership  is 
sometimes  divided  between  several  parties,  —  for  instance,  between 
the  government,  the  nominal  landlord,  and  the  occupier,  —  several 
sorts  of  Rent  have  come  to  he  distinguished  from  each  other,  and 
called  by  different  names.  Moreover,  Rent  was  not  always  paid 
in  money,  but  sometimes  by  rendering  military  services,  sometimes 
by  performing  menia!  or  agricultural  labor,  and  sometimes  in  kind, 
—  that  is,  by  a  given  portion  of  the  actual  products  of  the  soil 
A  iixed  charge  payable  annually  forever,  without  regard  to  the 
greater  or  less  productiveness  of  the  soil,  is  more  properly  consid- 
ered as  a  case  of  coproprietorship  than  of  Bent ;  the  owner  of  one 
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undivided  fourth  of  the  property,  for  inetance,  instead  of  receivii^ 
each  year  one  fourth  of  the  net  annual  product,  whatever  it  may 
be,  may  have  this  share  commuted  into  a  fixed  sum  payable  aunu- 
ally  forever,  such  paynaent  being  then  called  a  Rent-Charge.  So, 
aJao,  whea  the  government  is  sole  owner  or  a  coproprietor  of  the 
soil,  what  it  annually  receives  is  more  properly  regarded  as  a  tax, 
than  as  Rent.  A  land-taa  not  liable  to  be  altered  in  amount—- 
and  audi  is  the  case  with  the  land-tax  in  England  —  is  properly  a 
Kent-chai^e. 

A  qait-reia  is  a  fixed  sum,  —  usually  but  a  small  part  of  the 
net  annual  product,  —  annually  paid  by  the  possessor,  as  one  of 
the  coproprietors,  to  his  feudal  lord  as  the  other  coproprietor.  It 
ia  80  called  because  it  quiets  the  claim  of  the  lord,  or  makes  the 
occupier  quit  of  him.  The  labor,  whether  fixed  or  indeterminate 
in  amount,  dae  to  the  lord  from  servile  cultivators  of  the  land, 
might  be  called  a  serf-reitt,  as  it  was  really  a  compensation  for  the 
serf's  tenement  or  holding  of  ground,  or  for  his  right  of  subsistence 
on  the  estate  to  which  he  was  attached.  M«taytr  rent  is  a  divi- 
sion of  the  actual  products  of  the  farm  between  the  cultivator  and 
the  land-owner,  such  as  ia  practised  in  Tuscany  and  other  portions 
of  southern  Europe ;  it  corresponds  to  our  New  England  mode  of 
letting  a  farm  "  on  shares."  Rad:-reiit  is  the  largest  sum  that  can 
be  obtained  for  the  annual  hire  of  the  land,  when  it  ia  offered  to 
tenants  in  fee  competition,  as  by  auction. 

Cottier  rents  are  paid  in  Ireland  by  peasant  formers,  who  hire 
small  patches  of  laud,  each  being  barely  sufficient  for  the  Bubsia- 
tence  of  a  single  family ;  and  even  these  small  parcels  of  land, 
except  where  the  custom  of  tenant-right  prevails,  are  usually  rack- 
rented.  The  conacre  is  a  patch  of  land  already  manured,  which 
the  Irish  agricultural  laborer  ia  allowed  by  the  iarmer  to  cultivate 
for  the  season,  on  paying  therefor  a  Rent  of  several  pounds  an 
acre,  this  Eent  being  worked  out  in  labor  at  a  money  valuation. 
Byot-reiit  is  the  portion  of  the  annual  product  which,  in  India,  is 
paid  by  the  peasant  cultivator  to  the  sovereign,  as  the  proprietor  of 
the  ground.  Farmer^erU,  which  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word 
rent  in  England,  is  the  covenanted  annual  sum  paid  to  the  land- 
lord by  one  who  furnishes  all  the  capital,  and  employs  all  the 
laborers,  for  cultivating  a  tract  of  land  varying  in  size  from  a 
dozen,  up  to  two  or  three  thousand,  acres.     It  should  be  added 
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that,  in  England,  the  word  farmer  means  one  who  pays  Rent  for 
the  laud  that  he  cultivates ;  while,  in  this  country,  it  means  one 
■who  cultivates  hia  own  land.  Ground-Tent  is  paid  in  cities  and 
towns  for  building-lots,  when  mere  space  or  room  is  wanted,  the 
quality  of  the  soil  being  a  point  of  no  importance. 

The  snpjwsition,  which  is  the  basis  of  Ricardo's  theory,  that  the 
occupier  is  free  to  remove  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  dearer  to 
cheaper  land,  is  true  only  in  a  few  of  these  cases  of  Eent.  In 
forming  his  theory,  Kicardo  ha!a  almost  exclusive  reference  to  the 
farming  system  of  England,  and  regards  tiie  farmer  as  a  cajatalist 
who  looks  only  for  a  due  return  of  profits  upon  hia  investment. 
From  the  whole  sum  paid  to  the  landlord,  ho  deducts  ordinary 
profits  on  all  the  capital  ever  laid  out  in  permanent  improvementa 
on  the  land ;  and  the  remainder  he  considers  to  be  Rent  properly 
80  called.  According  to  this  view.  Rent  is  what  is  paid  for  the 
original  and  inherent  powers  of  the  soil,  before  any  capital  is  laid 
out  upon  it,  or  any  labor  bestowed  on  its  cultivation.  But  in 
the  case  of  most  ferming-land,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  after 
such  a  deduction  of  profits,  there  would  be  any  remainder;  that 
is,  in  Ricardo's  saise,  whether  the  land  yields  any  Rent.  Ordi- 
nary tillage-land  may  be  regarded  as  cffiginally  nothing  but  a 
matrix  for  the  investment  of  Jabor  and  capital.  Reclconing  up  the 
whole  cost  of  first  cleariog  the  ground,  draining  it,  carrying  off 
rocks  and  stones,  transporting  to  it  soil  and  mineral  manures, 
fencing  it  and  planting  trees,  buildir^  farm-houses,  etc.,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  ordinary  profits  on  the  total  of  these  ex- 
penditures would  absorb  the  whole  sum  now  paid  annually  for  the 
use  of  the  iann.  But  the  theory  in  question  needs  to  be  explained 
and  tested  at  greater  length. 

The  entire  science  of  Engli^  Political  Economy  may  be  said  to 
be  built  upon  three  leading  theories ;  —  that  of  Adam  Smith  coa- 
ceming  Free  Trade,  that  of  Malthus  in  regard  to  Population,  and 
that  of  Eicardo  in  regard  to  Rent.  They  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  otbra' ;  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  mixture  of 
truth  and  falsehood  which  they  contain  would  tend  to  clear  the 
science  of  its  local.  Elfish  character,  and  to  iit  it  for  universal 
acceptance  and  utility.  Having  considered  the  first  incidentally, 
and  the  second  at  some  length,  we  may  pass  to  an  examination  of 
Ricardo's  doctrine. 
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The  permanent  or  average  value  of  everything  not  limited 
in  quantity  depends  on  its  Cost  of  Production,  that  is,  on  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  it.  But  the  Coat  of  producing 
some  commodities  cannot  always  be  reduced  to  the  same  uniform 
standard  ■  a  few  persons  may  enjoy  certain  facilities,  some  peculiar 
implements  or  patented  machiaery,  which  other  persons  cannot 
obtain,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  they  can  produce  the  article  at 
less  cost,  or  with  a  smaller  amount  of  labor.  They  cannot,  how- 
ever, thuB  produce  enough  to  satisfy  the  whole  Demand;  and 
therefore,  other  persons  must  produce  some  at  the  espease  of  more 
labor.  In  such  a  case,  the  Price  of  the  commodity  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  that  portion  i  kick  u  produced  ivitk  the  greatest 
difficulty ,  for,  unless  the  Price  mdemnifled  these  producers,  they 
would  give  up  the  business  and  the  necessary  amount  of  the  arti- 
cle couia  no  longer  be  had  But  the  Puce  having  risen  to  this 
point,  the  persons  producing  the  article  more  easily,  by  the  aid  of 
a  machine  or  implements  of  which  they  have  a  monopoly,  would 
receive  an  extraordinary  profit.  This  whole  extra  profit  may  be 
.called  Rent,  a  phrase  which  ohviouslj  includes  the  profits  of  a 
patentee  of  a  useful  machine,  as  well  as  those  of  a  landholder.  If 
the  land  or  the  machine  were  not  subject  to  mouopoly,  —  if  it  did 
not  have  a  scarcity-value,  —  no  Rent  would  bo  paid  for  the  use  of 
it,  any  more  than  for  the  use  of  the  ocean. 

The  produce  of  land,  according  to  Ricardo,  is  obtained  under 
cironmstancea  precisely  analogous  to.  those  here  supposed.  The 
supply  of  grain  or  cattle  may  be  indefinitely  increased,  by  employ- 
ing more  capital  and  labor ;  but  it  cannot  always  be  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  capital  and  labor  expended.  In  the 
manufactxire  of  cottons,  woollens,  and  silks,  double  the  capital,  and 
you  will  usually  dgiible  the  amount  produced.  But  in  agriculture, 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  most  eligible  land  is  first  taken  up,  — 
either  that  which  ia  most  fertile,  or  that  which  is  nearest  to  mar- 
ket, or  both.  We  will  call  this  portion  land  of  the  first  class.  For 
a  while,  this  produces  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand.  But  as  the 
Population  increases,  more  grain  is  called  for;  and,  because  there 
ia  no  more  land  of  the  first  class  to  be  had,  the  producers  are 
obliged  to  take  land  of  the  second  class,  either  that  which  is  less 
fertile,  or  farther  from  market,  or  both ;  the  demand  having  pre- 
viously outrun  the  supply,  the  Price  has  risen  enough  to  remu- 
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nerate  them  for  employing  capital  and  labor  on  thia  less  promising 
BoiL  For  a  while,  this  additional  supply  sufficeB;  hut  then  Popu- 
lation again  advances,  the  demand  for  food  is  increased,  the  Price 
rises  again,  and  as  a  neceBsary  consequence,  land  of  the  third  class 
is  brought  into  cultivation.  And  so  on,  indefinitely.  At  each 
step,  there  is  a  necessary  enhancement  of  Price,  and  therefore  of 
Profit,  to  those  who  work  the  land  of  higher  quality,  or  of  more 
easy  access.  The  Price  of  the  grain  and  cattle  which  are  brought 
to  market  must  always  be  high  enough  to  pay  those  who  work  the 
poorest  land  in  use ;  otherwise,  they  would  quit  the  employment, 
and  the  land  would  Ml  out  of  cultivation.  But  this  Price,  of 
couree,  wiU  give  a  larger  profit  to  those  who  hold  the  land  of  the 
nest  higher  class,  and  a  still  larger  one  to  the  owners  of  land  of 
the  first  class.  And  as  still  inferior  lands  come  into  use,  these 
profits  must  become  yet  larger.  The  result  is,  that  the  amount 
of  Rent  for  land  must  always  depend  on  the  degree  of  superiority 
of  that  land  over  the  least  fertile,  or  least  eligible,  ground  which  is 
cultivated  at  all,  and  which,  because  it  is  the  poorest,  yields  no 
Rent  at  alL 

By  the  original  constitution  of  nature,  land  is  of  various  degrees 
of  productiveness.  One  a«re,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it,  win  yield  forty  bushels  of  wheat ;  another  acre, 
with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  will  yield  but  thirty  bushels ;  a 
third  acre,  still  requiring  the  same  labor,  gives  but  twenty  bushels. 
Now,  suppose  that  these  three  acres  of  land  constitute  the  whole 
stock  of  a  family  of  persona  living  upon  an  island  of  this  extent, 
and  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  wide  waste  of  ocean,  and  by  their  lack  of  ships  or 
boats.  If  this  family  consisted  of  but  five  persons,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  one  acre  would  furnish  them  grain  enough,  and,  of 
course,  they  would  choose  the  most  productive  land.  There  being 
land,  of  this  quality,  enough  for  all,  no  portion  of  it  would  yield 
any  Rent. 

But  if  three  persons  should  be  added  to  their  number,  there 
Id  b  't      f     It'     t'  g  the  nest  best  acre  of  land ;  and 

h    pera  d  rtak  te  it,  it  would  amount  to  the 

n        h  h    h        h        ook        hout  Rent  the  land   yielding 

h  rt    b    h  h  p  Kent,  equal  in  value  to  ten 

h  Is       gr  h         dp  ing  forty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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The  increaae  of  Population,  then,  rendering  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  land  of  inferior  fertility,  would  csiuse  land  of  the  first 
class  to  pay  Rent;  and  this  Rent  would  bo  exactly  proportioned 
to  its  degree  of  superiority  over  the  worst  land  in  cultivation, 
whioh  yields  no  Eent.  A  farther  accession  of  three  individuals 
would  oblige  the  community  to  till  the  third  acre,  which  yields 
but  twenty  bushels ;  and  one  might  have  his  choice  between  tak- 
ing this  land  without  Eent,  or  paying  ten  bushels  a  year  for  land 
of  the  next  best  quality,  or  twenty  bushels  a  year  for  the  most 
fertile  spot  Always  the  worst  land  in  cultivation  pays  no  Rent ; 
and  all  other  land  pays  Eent  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its 
superiority  over  this  poorest  land. 

Natural  fertility  is  but  one  of  the  circumstances  that  give  value 
to  land,  or  cause  it  to  pay  Eent;  nearness  to  market,  or  any 
other  natural  quality,  operates  in  precisely  the  same  way.  If  all 
the  land  produces  the  same  quantity  to  the  acre,  and  if  the  pro- 
duceijf  one  acre  can  be  sold  on  the  spot,  while  it  costs  the  value 
of  ten  bushels  of  grain  to  carry  the  produce  of  the  second  acre  to 
market,  and  of  twenty  bushels  to  transport  that  of  the  third  acre, 
then  the  first  acre  will  bear  a  Eent  of  twenty  bushels,  the  second 
a  Rent  of  ten  bushels,  and  the  third  no  Rent  at  all,  hecaiwe 
it  produces  only  enough  to  pay  ordinary  Wages  and  Profits, 
—  there  is  no  surplus  for  Eent.  The  increased  demand  of 
towns,  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  their  Population,  not  only 
tempts  the  cultivators  in  their  vicinity  to  improve  their  lands 
more  highly,  but  frequently  causes  large  portions' of  their  supplies 
to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance.  Hence  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  advantage  of  vicinity  more  than  counterbalances  the  dis- 
advantage of  coroparative  barrenness,  so  that  lands  of  inferior 
fertility-,  in  the  immediate  environs  of  a  large  town,  yield  a  con- 
siderable Eent,  while  much  richer  land,  at  a  distance  from  good 
markets,  yields  little  or  perhaps  no  Eent.  As  vicinity  to  a  town 
is  a  cause  of  Rent,  so  vicinity  to  a  road,  navigable  river,  or  canal, 
by  diminishing  the  expense  of  carriage  to  some  great  market,  may 
have  a  similar  effect. 

Observe,  also,  that  the  theory  still,  holds  good,  whether  the 
increase  of  Population  constrains  us  to  take  poorer  or  more  distant 
land,  hitherto  neglected,  into  cultivation,  or  to  expend  more  capi- 
tal and  labor  upon  the  laud  already  in  tillage,  with  a  view  of 
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increasing  its  product.  For  the  additional  capital  thus  invested 
will  not  yield  a  return  proportionally  great  with  that  of  the  capital 
which  was  first  employed.  If,  for  instance,  the  first  thoussmd  dol- 
lai-s  spent  upon  a  farm  will  cause  it  to  yield  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  expenditure  of  a  second  thousand  dollars 
upon  it  may  raise  the  crop,  perhaps,  to  forty  bushels  per  acre ; 
hut  it  certainly  will  not  double  the  crop,  or  make  the  yield  to  be 
sisty  bushels,  as  it  ought  to  do  if  the  second  application  of  capi- 
tal were  equally  remunerative  with  the  first.  Then  the  second 
application  of  capital  will  not  be  made  till  the  increase  of  Popula- 
tion has  caused  the  Price  of  grain  to  rise  so  high,  that  this  second 
thousand  dollars  will  produce  as  large  profits  as  capital  applied  in 
other  ways.  And  when  this  second  thousand  dollars  wiU  yield 
ordinary  profits,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  tho\isanii  dollars,  ap- 
plied under  circumstances  much  more  advantageous,  will  yield 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  profits.  The  diffei'eoce  between 
these  two  rates  of  profit  is  the  Bent  of  the  land.  Thus,  always, 
just  as  there  are  more  mouths  calling  for  more  food,  either 
poorer  or  more  distant  land  must  be  taken  into  cultivation,  or 
more  capital  must  be  applied  with  perpetually  diminishing  returns, 
or  at  rates  of  profit  growing  successively  less  and  less. 

It  IS  true,  as  the  theot  j  admits,  thit  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  infenoi  lands,  oi  of  applymg  more  capital  with  constantly 
diminishing  returns,  is  postponed  bj  the  improvements  that  are 
made  from  time  to  time  m  the  tools  and  ptoce^^sea  of  agriculture, 
whioh  enable  us  to  obttm  more  food  fiom  the  same  quantity  of 
land  without  a  proportionate  lULrtase  of  capital  oi  industry.  But 
the  evil  dxy  is  thus  only  postponed,  not  entnely  lemoved.  It  is 
impos^ble  that  agnoultmal  improvements  should  keep  pace  for 
ani  lone:  time  with  the  mciease  of  the  Population;  for  they  are 
limited  m  then  natme  and  extent  while  the  prohfic  power  of  the 
hum-m  lice  is  unbounded  These  impiOTements  liao,  by  lessen- 
ing the  price  of  food  stimulate  the  mcrease  of  numbei^  and  thus, 
in  one  way,  tend  to  mcrease  the  evil,  which  they  do  but  partially 
check  in  auother.  When  the  Price  of  com  is  reduced,  through 
improvements  in  agriculture,  says  McCuUoch,  "  all  classes  obtain 
greater  quantities  than  before  in  exchange  for  their  products  or 
their  labor;  hence  the  rate  of  profit,  and  consequently  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  are  both  increased ;  and  this  mcrease,  by  causing 
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a  greater  demand  for  labor,  and  higher  wages,  leads,  in  the  end,  to 
au  increase  of  Population,  and,  consequently,  to  a  further  demand 
for  raw  produce,  and  an  extended  cultivation.  Agricultural  im- 
provements obviate,  sometimes  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  neces- 
sity of  haTJag  recourse  to  inferior  soils ;  still,  however,  their 
influence  in  this  respect  cannot  be  permanent.  The  stimulus 
which  they,  at  the  same  time,  give  to  population,  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  mankind  to  increase  up  to  the  means  of  subsistence, 
are-sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  raise  prices,  and,  by  forcing  recourse 
to  poor  lands,  Eents  also." 

This  is  a  brief,  but,  I  hope,  sufficiently  clear  and  fair  exposition 
of  Eicardo'B  celebrated  theory  of  Eent.  I  call  it  iticardo's  theory, 
though  it  was  first  promulgated  by  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Scotland,  aa 
early  as  1777.  It  then  attracted  hardly  any  notice,  and  waa  sub- 
sequently forgotten.  It  was  afterwards  rediscovered,  almost  si- 
multaneously, by  Sir  Edward  West  and  Mr.  Malthus,  while  Mr.  Ei- 
oardo  has  most  sucessfully  developed  it,  applying  it  to  the  theory 
of  Profits,  and  to  the  solution  of  many  other  problems  in  Econom- 
ical science.  Malthus  was  certainly  put  upon  the  track  of  it  by 
his  own  theory  of  Population,  of  which  it  is  an  obvious  supple- 
ment. As  it  might  be  objected  to  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  that 
the  danger  which  it  contemplated  was  prospective  and  distant,  the 
world  certainly  not  being  overpopulated  as  yet  in  all  its  parts, 
this  theory  of  Kent  comes  in  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  in  our  her- 
itage of  woe,  and  to  prove  that  the  increase  of  Population,  to  which 
the  human  race  is  alwaya  tending,  is  always  an  evil;  — that,  for 
every  new  life  which  is  created,  some  new  restraint,  privation,  or 
loss  is  imposed  upon  those  already  in  being.  "  Granted,"  these 
prophets  of  evil  may  exclaim,  "  that  there  is  not  as  yet  an  abso- 
lute deficiency  of  food ;  yet  every  birth  tends  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  stock  of  sustenance  which  we  have,  because  it  obliges  us  to 
cultivate  still  poorer  land,  and  to  apply  Jabor  and  capital  with 
constantly  diminishing  returns, — or  to  work  at  smaller  Wages, 
and  apply  capital  at  smaller  Profits."  Mr,  MDl  states  the  le^ti- 
mate  inference  from  these  two  theories  of  Population  and  Rent 
clearly  and  strongly,  when  he  says,  that  "a  greater  number  of 
people  cannot,  in  any  given  state  of  civilization,  be  collectively  so 
well  provided  for  as  a  smaller." 

I  do  not  accept  these  gloomy  views  of  the  course  of  nature.and 
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of  Providence.  I  do  not  beliepe  that  any  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  civilized,  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  earth  is  an  evil,  or 
that  it  entaik  any  evil  upon  coining  generationa.  The  social  evils 
which  now  nnquoBtionaUy  exist,  and  which  are  traced  by  such 
Euonomists  as  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and  McCulIoch,  to  an  escess  of 
population,  appear  clearly  imputable  to  defective,  unnatural,  and 
unjust  institutions  of  man's  device,  and  admit  of  remedy  without 
shaking  the  pillars  of  social  order,  or  impiously  calling  on  God  to 
send  war,  inundations,  or  pestilence,  wherewith  to  scourge  man- 
kind into  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  restrain  their  natural  inclina- 
tions, and  destroy  the  sources  of  domestic  happiness.  Having 
established  these  points  against  the  doctrines  and  the  calculations 
of  Malthus,  I  proceed  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  theory 
erf  Rent  which  ought  to  shake  our  confidence  in  them. 

And  first,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  both  these 
theories  are  of  Er^lish  origin,  and  were  first  su^ested,  as  ia  obvi- 
ous, by  observation  of  those  evils  in  the  social  condition  of  Eng- 
land, which  only  within  the  present  century  have  become  of  crying 
magnitude.  These  evils  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  only 
country  in  Europe  in  which  all  the  land,  the  great  food-producing 
machine,  has  come  to  be  owned  by  so  small  a  class,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  community  seem  to  have  no  part  or  lot  in  it ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  those  ancient  patriarchal  and  religious  institu- 
tions, which  certainly  did  much  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  an  undue 
aggregation  of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  have  entirely 
died  out  or  been  destroyed.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  English,  that 
the  relations  of  vassal  and  lord,  clansman  and  chieftain,  serf  and 
master,  no  longer  exist  among  them.  The  English  barons  no  lon- 
ger support  each  an  army  of  retainers  to  be  their  followers  in  war, 
and  to  keep  up  their  feudal  state.  English  prelates  and  monks  no 
longer  dispense  open-handed  hospitality  and  charity  at  the  gates  of 
richly  endowed  monasteries  These  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
h'vve  been  destroyed  m  England  root  and  bi  mch  but  their  fall 
has  not  as  in  miny  paits  <.f  the  Continent  caused  the  landed 
propertj  once  ag^er,i,ted  m  their  support  to  be  paruelled  out 
aga  n  with  great  minuteness  and  some  appioich  to  eqiality 
among  those  who  were  formerly  ma  nta  ned  h^  it  m.  rvide  plenti 
though  not  m  peice  or  perfect  free  Ion  leidil  relat  uns  have 
beeri  d  ne  awa\    but  the  maj^nitu  le  of  feudal  estates  has  not  Leen 
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The  Highland  chieftain  has  banished  his  clansmen 
from  their  hereditary  possessions  and  hereditary  dependence  on 
him,  has  compelled  them,  to  emigrate  or  starve,  has  turned  hia 
vast  Highland  estate  into  sheepwalks  and  deer-parks,  and  has  him- 
self become  a  wealthy  English  nobleman.  A  cool  pecuniary  calcu- 
lation of  profit  and  loss  has  induced  him  to  take  this  step.  The 
same  motive  has  caused  the  great  English  landholders  to  depopu- 
late their  estates,  driving  the  rural  tenantry  into  the  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts,  whore  they  must  become  operatives  or 
paupers.  The  consequence  of  this  aggregation  of  landed  estates, 
and  this  mode  of  deriving  the  largest  possible  Bent  from  them,  has 
been  a  fearful  increase  of  pauperism,  and  a  general  apprehension 
lest  the  tas  for  the  support  of  the  poor  should  become  so  large  as 
eventually  to  beggar  the  rich  also. 

Systems  and  theories  of  Political  Economy  suggested  by  cir- 
cumstances so  anomalous  and  peculiar  as  tliese,  or  contrived  with 
a  view  to  explain  and  justify  them,  are  not  likely  to  be  applicable 
to  other  countries,  or  to  contain  many  general  truths.  England  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  laboring  class  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  wages  of  hired  labor  :  on  the  Continent,  in 
most  instances,  they  have  a  small  property  on  which  they  can  sub- 
Bist,  though  poorly,  in  seasons  when  they  cannot  add  to  their 
scanty  incomes  a  small  amount  of  Wages  by  obtaining  employment 
elsewhere  for  time  not  needed  at  home.  If  they  have  not  a 
little  land  which  is  entirely  their  own,  they  have  a  sort  of  pre- 
scriptive right  to  cultivate  the  land  of  others,  on  certain  fixed 
terms,  either  as  metayers,  giving  all  the  labor  for  a  portion  of  the 
produce,  or  as  feudal  subjects  bound  to  the  soil,  and  having  a 
right  of  maintenance  ftx>m  it.  In  neither  case  are  they  driven 
into  the  labor-market  as  their  only  refuge  from  starvation,  there 
constantly  to  depress  wages  by  their  frantic  competition  for  em- 
ployment, or  to  give  up  the  struggle  in  despair  by  throwing  them- 
selves upon  compulsory  public  charity. 

Kicardo's  theory  of  Kent  was  discovered  or  invented  with  ref- 
erence to  the  anomalous  state  of  thin^  in  England.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  establish  as  a  law  of  nature  the  alleged  fact,  that  an 
increase  of  the  numbers  of  a  people,  under  any  cvrcumstances,  is  an 
evil,  because  it  creates  an  additional  demand  for  food,  which  can 
be  met  only  by  having  recourse  to  poorer  or  less  advantageously 
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situated  soils,  or  by  applying  more  labor  and  capital,  with  coostant- 
Ij  dimiuiahing  returns.  It  ia  abundantly  confuted  by  facts,  and 
can  easily  be  shown  to  be  unsound  in  principle.  The  assertion  of 
Mr.  MOi,  "  that  a  greater  number  of  people  cannot  & 
so  well  provided  for  aa  a  smaller,"  becomes  absurd  when  s 
to  an  infant  colony,  established  in  a  vast  territory,  on  a  virgin 
soil.  Who  can  seriously  maintain,  that  an  increase  of  Population 
is  an  evil  in  British  Australia,  or  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi 1  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  people  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin  are  straitened  for  want  of  room,  as  that  their 
proportionate  supply  of  food  is  lessened  by  the  increase  of  their 
numbers.  Among  them,  surely,  it  is  apparent  that  an  increase  of 
Population  is  an  increase  of  productive  power,  and  hence  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the  surplus  of  grain  and  other  articles  of  sus- 
tenance, ■which,  after  satisfying  all  their  own  wants  in  the  amplest 
manner,  they  are  able  to  send  off  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  other 
nations.  The  average  price  of  flour  in  the  Philadelphia  market, 
between  1800  and  1810,  exceeded  eight  dollars  a  barrel ;  from  1810 
to  1820,  the  average  was  about  nine  dollars.  The  population  of 
this  country  in  1800  was  but  little  over  five  millions;  in  1820,  it 
was  somewhat  less  than  ten  millions.  It  is  now  more  than  forty 
millions.  And  is  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  this  vast  increase 
of  numbers,  leas  bountifully  supplied  with  food  t  On  the  contrary, 
the  price  of  flour  and  other  breadstufis  has  greatly  diminished, 
and  we  are  supplying  the  world  with  them.  The  average  price  of 
flour  in  1869  was  less  than  six  dollars  (in  gold). 

Our  export  of  breadstuSs  and  other  articles  of  food  in  1868  ex- 
ceeded 100  millions  of  dollara  in  value ;  and  in  case  of  any  failure 
of  the  crops  in  Europe,  it  could  probably  be  raised  to  130  millions, 
without  materially  lessemng  the  enjoyments  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  or  raising  the  price  of  gram  to  a  point  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  class  of  the  populifion.  Do  these  facta  afford  any 
evidence  that  the  forty  nulhon'i,  who  now  constitute  the  American 
nation,  are  not  so  well  provided  for  as  the  five  millions  who  occu- 
pied their  place  only  seventy  years  ago  ?  Are  they  not  rather  a 
demonstration  of  the  principle  that  the  increase  of  numbers  is  an 
increase  of  productive  power,  and  a  consequent  proportionate  in- 
crease of  the  means,  of  subsistence,  —  of  the  neceasariea,  comforts, 
and  luxuries  of  life  t 
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But  it  may  be  said  that  America  ia  an  exceptional  caae,  and  that 
we  have  no  right  to  argue  from  the  fortunate  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed  to  general  conclusions  which  would  be  wholly 
inapplicable  in  other  portions  of  the  world.  We  answer,  that  the 
facilities  afforded  by  commerce  now  really  couuect  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  into  one  great  community,  the  supply  of  all 
articles  being  made  everywhere  proportionate  to  the  demand  and 
to  the  ability  to  pay  for  them.  Crain  and  other  articles  of  pro 
vision  are  -matters  both  of  foreign  and  domestic  traffic ;  every 
country  can  obtain  an  abundance  of  them,  though  her  own  soil 
may  be  entirely  barren.  Great  Britain  has  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  cotton,  though  the  cotton-plant  will  not  grow  in 
the  British  Isles,  Grain  and  other  provisions  can  be  purchased 
even  with  greater  facility  than  cotton  and  tobacco,  or  coffee  and 
tea ;  for  these  latter  articles  can  be  raised  only  in  a  few  favored 
countries,  whUe  the  market  of  the  whole  world  is  open  for  the  sale 
of  food.  It  is  found  more  profitable  to  devote  the  lai^r  portion  of 
the  labor  of  the  British  Empire  to  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  to  buy  a  portion  of  the  food  that  is  required,  than  to  cultivate 
the  soil  to  the  full  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  thereby  raise 
the  whole  stock  of  provisions.  If  a  given  amount  of  labor  employed 
in  spinning  yarn  and  weaving  cloth  will  produce  enough  valiie  to 
buy  and  import  two  bushels  of  grain,  while,  if  devoted  immediately 
to  tilling  the  ground,  it  will  raise  only  one  bushel,  it  is  certain 
that  the  labor  will  be  given  to  manufactures,  and  not  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  deficiency  of  food  thus  created  (if  it  can  be  called  a 
deficiency)  will  afford  no  reason  for  impeaching  the  bounty  of 
Providence,  and  no  cause  for  fear  lest  the  increase  of  the  Popula- 
tion should  outstrip  the  increase  of  the  supply  of  food. 

We  say,  then,  that  this  theory  of  Kent,  being  inapplicable  and 
unsound  in  the  case  of  America,  is  oomequsrMy  untrue  in  its  appli- 
cation to  Europe  generally,  and  even  to  England.  An  increase  of 
the  English  population  dom  create  a  larger  demand  for  food.  But 
this  demand  does  not  oblige  the  people  to  have  recourse  to  the 
poorer  soils  in  order  to  enlarge  the  crops,  nor  even  to  apply  more 
capital  with  less  profit  to  the  soil  already  under  tillage ;  it  simply 
obliges  them  to  import  more  food  from  America  and  the  countries 
on  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  And  the  supply  which  these 
countries  may  afford  is  indefinite ;  the  only  reason  why  they  do 
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not  now  send  more  com  to  England,  ia  that  England  needs  no 
more.  The  possible  supply  of  wheat  and  maize  from  the  back 
country  of  the  United  States  defies  all  calculation;  it  is  kept 
dammed  up  there  now,  because  the  producers  knoTO,  if  it  were 
thrown  upon  the  market  at  once,  that  it  would  sink  the  price 
below  the  cost  of  production.  But,  because  it  exists  in  excess,  if 
the  capacity  of  the  market  were  increased  the  supply  might  be 
indefinitely  enlarged,  without  any  material  or  even  perceptible 
enhancement  of  price.  There  is  no  more  risk  that  our  back 
country  will  be  drained  of  wheat,  than  that  the  great  Mississippi 
will  drain  it  of  water. 

Thus  much  for  the  contradiction  of  the  theory  by  the  facts  in 
the  case.  The  refutation  of  it  in  principle,  or  by  abstract  reason- 
ing, is  eijually  easy. 

And  first,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  natural  fertility,  or  what 
Eicardo  calls  the  original  and  inherent  powers  of  the  soil,  as  an 
element  of  Reut,  are  wholly  insignificant  in  comparison  witli  near- 
ness to  market.  The  most  barren  soils  in  the  world,  even  hard 
rock,  pure  sand,  or  stagnant  marsh,  should  a  populous  and  wealthy 
city  spring  up  in  the  neighborhood,  will  yield  Eent,  often  a  large 
Rent,  because  they  afford  a  field  which  human  industry  and  skill 
can  convert  into  a  productive  garden.  On  the  other  hand,  soil  of 
the  greatest  natural  fertility,  if  it  be  far  distant  from  any  market 
for  agricultural  produce,  will  command  no  Price  and  yield  no  Rent. 
For  instances  of  the  former  class,  take  the  larger  portion  of  the 
soil  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  much  of  which  has  been  literally  re- 
claimed from  the  sea.  Yet  these  broad  districts  of  sea  and  sand 
are  now  the  gardens  of  Europe,  shaming  even  the  wonders  of  Eng- 
lish forming  by  the  fulness  of  their  crops.  Two  and  a  half  acres 
of  them  yield  food  enough  for  a  family  of  five  persons. 

For  examples  to  corroborate  the  other  branch  of  the  statement, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  remote  West  of  our  own  fair  land. 
Thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the 
world,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  are  even  now  lying  tenantless, 
because  they  will  not  command  the  government  price  of  only  $1.25 
an  acre.  And  even  in  the  more  thickly  settled  States  of  the  great 
Mississippi  valley,  many  a  broad  region  yet  remains  waste  in  tho 
ownership  of  the  government,  far  superior  in  natural  advantages 
to  the  soil  of  Belgium  in  its  original  condition,  and  for  which,  not- 
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iTithstanding,  no  one  will  give  this  almost  nominal  price.  The 
reason  is,  that  there  is  not  market  enough  in  the  neighborhood  to 
take  off  the  surplua  agricultural  produce.  If  the  population 
Bhould  increase  in  numbers,  so  as  to  require  more  fooi^,  even 
though  the  price  of  the  food  should  not  be  increased,  this  waste 
land  would  soon  be  purchased  and  reduced  to  tillage. 

This  point  being  established,  then,  —  that  the  original  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  an  element  of  little  or  no  importance  in  the  theojy  of 
Rent,  —  we  have  only  to  consider  that  portion  of  Ricardo's  doc- 
trine which  relates  to  comparative  distance  from  the  market.  He 
maintains  that  land  bears  Rent  in  proportion  ta  its  nearness  to 
the  place  where  agricultural  produce  is  needed  and  consumed;, 
and  that  the  increase  of  population,  conseciuently,  is  an  evil,  be- 
cause the  community  are  obliged  to  send  farther  and  ferther  off 
for  their  supplies.  Here  is  the  great  and  obvious  fallacy,  —  of 
supposing  that  the  jiopulation,  as  it  increases,  necessarily  remaina 
BtatioTiaty,  or  on  the  same  spot,  so  that  the  grain  must  be  broi^ht 
to  it  at  a  price  enhanced  by  the  cost  of  transportation.  We 
answer,  that,  instead  of  the  food  coming  from,  a  distance  to  the  jxyp- 
ulation,  the  population  go  to  the  food.  The  nation  expands  over 
more  space  as  it  increases  in  numbers.  The  tide  of  emigration 
sets  towards  the  unoccupied  lands  in  a  current  the  velocity  and 
depth  of  which  are  proportioned  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  people.  The  new-comors,  the  addition  to  the  nation,  instead 
of  raising  the  price  of  food  for  themselves  and  their  predecessors, 
actually  cheapen  it.  As  they  spread  themselves  over  the  waste 
lands,  and  reduce  them  to  cultivation,  they  not  only  raise  food 
enough  for  themselves,  but  they  increase  the  surplus  'which  is  sent 
to  market,  to  be  there  exchanged  for  manufactures  and  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  climes. 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  recent  history  of  New  England. 
The  average  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  here,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  has  been  less  than  1 6  per  cent  for  every  ten  years, 
while  for  the  whole  United  Sta,tes  it  has  been  about  3i  per  cent, 
or  over  twice  as  large.  Why  is  this,  since  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  ia  about  as  great  hi  New  England  as  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  country  1  The  answer  is  obvious.  One  half  of 
those  who  are  bom  here,  and  survive  to  the  age  of  maturity  (one 
half  of  the  surplus,  I  mean,  over  those  who  are  needed  to  com- 
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peaaate  for  the  deaths),  emigrate  to  the  West,  and  there  take  their 
part  in  aetthng  the  wild  lands  and  reducing  them  to  tillage.  And 
eo  successful  have  their  labors  been,  that  the  price  of  grain  and 
other  agricultural  produce  has  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  numbers,  aa  it  ought  to  have  done  if  Eicardo's  the- 
ory were  true,  but  has  fallen  since  1830,  though  since  that  time 
our  population  has  been  more  than  tripled,  and  though  our  exports 
of  provisions  also  have  increased  to  an  immense  extent. 

We  come,  then,  to  a  theory  of  Eent  which  differa  very  widely 
from  that  of  iticardo.  Sent  depends,  not  on  the  increase,  but  on 
the  distribution,  of  the  pymlation.  It  arises  from  the  excess  of  the 
local  demand  over  the  local  supply,  and  is  therefore  ultimately 
determined  by  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  bringing  the  food 
from  a  distance,  or  by  the  discomforts  and  privations  which  attend 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  people  to  a  new  home.  The  mi- 
gration is  not  necessarily  directed  to  another  country ;  the  more 
remote  and  less  populous  counties  or  States  may  receive  the  sur- 
plus population  of  the  metropolitan  region  and  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  an  additional  supply  of  food  will  then  be  obtained 
from  the  agricultural  labor  of  those  who  have  thus  found  a  new 
home. 

An  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people  may  thus  be  followed 
by  more  than  a  proportional  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  price  of  food,  then,  will  not  rary  in  proportion  to  the  Eent ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Eent  may  increase  indefinitely  while  the 
price  of  food  is  diminishing.  A  livelihood  may  be  more  easily  and 
cheaply  obtained  by  commercial  or  manufacturing  industry  in  a 
great  city  or  a  populous  region,  notwithstanding  the  considerable 
outlay  required  for  Eent,  than  by  tilling  the  ground  in  a  district 
where  land  may  be  hired  for  a  trifling  sura,  or  even  purchased  at 
a  nominal  price  ;  and  stiU  the  extension  of  agricultiu^  may  be  so 
great,  as  the  forest  is  cleared  up  and  the  prairie  planted,  that  com 
and  ilour  may  be  bought  by  the  inhabitants  of  cities  more  cheaply 
than  ever. 

Not  only  in  America,  but  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  civilized  world,  it  is  notorious  that. Rent  is 
produced  and  increased,  or,  in  other  words,  that  value  is  given  to 
the  land,  by  creating  a  market  for  agricultural  produce  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  land  whence  that  produce  is  obtained ;  that 
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is,  by  collecting  a  town  or  civic  population,  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  who  ha^e  the  means  to  buy  the  wheat,  By 
collecting  such  a  population,  I  say;  not  by  creating  one,  or  by  mak- 
ing the  total  number  of  the  whole  people  lai^er,  as  Ricardo's 
theory  req  It      n  t  tbe  demand  for  a  larger  supply  of  food, 

but  the  alt  d  I  cal  ty  f  the  demand,  and  the  altered  habits  and 
occupation  f  th  pe  pi  ,  which  swell  the  value  of  the  land  and 
enhance  th    R  nt 

And,  en  ly  th  p  pulation  might  be  considerably  enlarged, 
and  mor    f    d  q    ntly  be  required,  at  the  very  time  when 

Eents  were  falling  throughout  the  country.  This  would  be  the 
case  if  the  process  of  dispersion  should  be  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  —  the  people  leaving  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  spread- 
ing themselves  over  the  country,  so  that  each  family  would  come 
nearer  the  particular  spot  of  land  that  feeds  it.  This  is  the  evil 
often  experienced  here  in  America,  where  several  towns  and 
emalJer  cities  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  were  prosperous  and 
wealthy  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  have  since  ceased  to 
advance,  and  even  retrograded,  in  riches  and  population.  Many 
of  their  citizens  joined  the  great  m^ation  to  the  Western  States, 
because  the  policy  of  the  national  government  was  no  longer  fa- 
vorable to  raamifectures,  the  fisheries,  and  commerce.  Of  course, 
as  these  towns  dwindled,  the  value  and  the  Rent  of  farms  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  were  also  depressed,  and  agriculture,  instead  of 
advancing,  visibly  retrograded,  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  rural 
produce  being  kept  down  by  the  abundant  supplies  which  b^^an 
to  arrive  from  the  newly  cleared  regions  at  the  West.  Yet,  all 
this  while,  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  was  increas- 
ing with  unparalleled  rapidity,  and,  if  Ricardo's  theory  were  true. 
Rent  ought  to  hv.  e  advanced  pai  i  pas'u 

To  illustrate  the  opposite  result,  — the  nse  of  Rents  and  of 
the  pnces  of  agricultural  produce  produced  by  the  concentration 
of  the  people  in  manuficturmg  districts  and  towns  —  I  might 
lefer  to  such  obMous  niitances  as  the  neighboihood  of  Lowell  in 
Massachusetts,  Manchester  m  New  Hampshire,  Rochester  m  New- 
York,  Pittsburgh  m  Pennavh  inia,  and  many  others,  the  rapid  and 
immense  increase  of  which  in  population  ind  wealth  seema  almost 
fabulous.  It  13  the  rapidity  of  this  increase,  indeed,  which  proves 
that  the  result  is  attributable  to  bringing  the  people  together,  and 
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not  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  total  population.  It  cannot  ha^e 
been  merely  from  the  increased  number  of  births,  that  Rochester, 
for  instance,  which  bad  a  population  of  only  1,500  in  1820,  num- 
bered over  9,000  inhabitants  in  1830,  over  20,000  in  1840,  aud 
over'36,000  in  1850;  or  that  Lowell,  whose  population  in  1830 
■was  about  6,500,  numbered  over  33,000  in  1850.  For  Uhistra- 
tiona  from  Great  Britain,  in  which  country  alone  does  Eicardo'a 
theory  of  E«nt  seem'  even  plausible,  I  need  only  bring  together  a 
few  passages  from  an  able  essay  by  a  French  writer,  M.  da 
LaTcrgne,  on  the  "Rural  Economy  of  England." 

Up  to  the  time  of  Arthur  Young,  he  says,  "  the  English  feno- 
era  had,  like  all  those  of  the  Continent,  worked  with  little  riew  to 
a  market.  Most  agricultural  productions  were  consumed  on  the 
spot  by  the  producers  themselves;  aud  although  in  England, more 
was  sold  for  consumptiou  beyond  the  farm  than  anywhere  else,  it 
was  not  export  which  regulated  production.  Arthur  Young  was 
the  first  who  made  the  English  agriculturists  understand  the 
increasing  importance  of  a  market ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sale  of 
agricultural  produce  to  a  population  not  contributing  to  produce 
it.  This  non-agricultural  population,  which  up  to  that  time  was 
inconsiderable,  began  to  develop ;  and  since  then  its  increase  has 
been  immense,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. Everybody  knows  what  enormous  pn^eas  the  employ- 
ment of  steam  as  a  motive  power  has  effected  in  British  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  during  the  last  .fifty  years.  The  principal 
seat  of  this  amazing  activity  is  in  the  northwest  of  England,  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  and  its  neighbor,  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. There  Manchester  works  cotton,  Leeds  wool,  Sheffield  iron, 
and  the  port  of  Liverpool,  with  its  constant  current  of  exports  and 
imports,  feeds  an  indefetigable  production." 

"  One  third  of  the  English  nation  is  concentrated  on  these  two 
points,  —  London  in  the  south,  and  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  in  the  north.  These  human 
ant-hills  are  as  rich  as  they  are  numerous.  What  becomes  of  the 
immense  amount  of  wages  paid  to  this  mass  of  workmen  every 
yearl  It  goes,  in  the  first  place,  to  pay  ibr  meat,  beer,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  which  are  directly  supplied  by  agriculture,  and 
woollen  and  linen  clothing,  which  it  indirectly  furnishes.  There 
exists,  consequently,  a  constant   demand  for   productions,  which 
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agriculture  can  hardly  satisfy,  and  which  is  for  her,  in  some 
measure,  an  nnlimited  source  of  profit.  The  power  of  these  out- 
lets is  felt  over. the  whole  country;  if  the  fanner  has  hot  a  man- 
ufacturing town  heaide  him  to  take  off  hia  produce,  he  has  a  port ; 
and  should  he  be  distant  from  both,  he  brings  himself  into  con- 
nection with  them  by  canal,  or  by  one  or  moi'e  linea  of  railway." 
Such  is  the  influence,  upon  production,  of  an  inexhaustible  outlet, 
that  these  fields  are  rented  at  an  average  of  30  s.  {$  7),  and  in  the 
immediate  environs  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  arable  land 
lets  as  high  as  £4  (|  20)  an  acre.  There  are  not  many  soils  in 
the  most  stm-£avored  lands  which  can  boast  such  rents. 

"  It  ia  pretty  generally  believed  that  pauperism  prevails  more 
in  the  manufacturing  than  in  other  districts.  This  is  quite  a  mis- 
take." It  appears  from  the  official  returns,  that  in  the  manufac- 
turing counties  "  the  poor's  rate  is  about  1  s.  in  the  pouud,  or  3  s. 
to  4  s,  a  head,  ahd  the  number  of  poor  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  whilst  in  the  agricultural  counties  it  exceeds  2  b.  in  the 
pound,  or  10  s.  a  head,  and  the  number  of  paupers  is  from  13  to  16 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  cause  of  this  diffei-ence  is  easily 
understood  ; —  the  number  of  paupers  and  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance increases  as  the  rate  of  wages  becomes  lower.  Although 
the  working  population  be  three  or  four  times  more  dense  in  the 
manufacturing  thaji  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  its  condition 
there  is  better,  because  it  produces  more." 

"  If  we  transport  ourselves  to  France,  to  the  most  backward 
departments  of  the  centre  and  south,  what  do  we  there  find?  A 
thinly  scattered  population,  —  at  the  most,  not  exceeding  on  an 
average  one  third  that  of  the  English,  — -  one  head  only,  in  place 
of  three,  to  five  acres,  —  and  that  population  almost  entirely  agri- 
cultural ;  few  or  no  lai^  towns,  little  or  no  manufactures,  trade 
confined  to  the  limited  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  centres  of 
conaumption  distant,  means  of  communication  costly  and  difficult, 
and  expenses  of  transport  equal  to  the  entire  value  of  the  produce. 
The  cultivator  has  little  or  nothing  to  dispose  of  Why  does  he 
work  1  To  feed  himself  and  his  master  with  the  produce  of  his 
labor.  The  master  divides  the  produce  with  hmi.  and  oonaumea 
his  portion ;  if  it  ia  wheat  and  wine,  master  and  metayer  eat  wheat 
and  di'ink  wine  ;  if  it  is  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  these  they  con- 
sume together.     Wool  and  Has  are  shared  m  like  manner,  and 
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serve  to  make  the  coarse  stuffs  witK  which  both  clothe  themeelvea. 
Should  there  happen,  to  remain  over  a  few  lean  sheep,  Borne  ill-fed 
pigs,  or  some  calves,  reared  with  difficulty  by  over-worked  cows, 
whose  millc  is  disputed  with  their  offepring,  these  ai-e  sold  to  pay 
taxes. 

"  In  this  state  of  things,  as  there  is  no  interchange,  the  culti- 
vator is  obliged  to  produce  those  articles  which  are  most  necessary 
for  life,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  cereai  grains  :  if  the  soil  yields  little, 
so  much  the  worse  for  hiia ;  he  has  no  choice,  he  must  produce 
com  or  die  of  hunger.  Now,  on  bad  laud,  there  is  no  more  ex- 
pensive cultivation  thau  this ;  even  oa  good,  if  care  is  not  taken, 
it  soon  becomes  burdensome ;  but  under  these  conditions  of  farm- 
ing, no  one  thinlcs  of  taking  account  of  the  expense.  The  labor  is 
not  for  profit,  but  for  life ;  cost  what  it  may,  com  must  be  had,  or 
at  all  events,  rye.  As  long  as  the  population  is  scanty,  the  evil  is 
not  overwhelming,  because  there  is  no  want  of  land  :  long  fiillowa 
enable  the  land  to  produce  something ;  but  as  soon  as  the  popula- 
tion begins  to  increase,  the  soil  ceases  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose ;  and  a  time  soon  arrives  when  the  population  suffers 
severely  for  want  of  food." 

That  Rent  depends  upon  the  distribution,  and  not  upon  the 
increase,  of  the  population,  may  he  easily  seen  by  putting  the  ex- 
treme case.  Suppose  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  distributed 
with  perfect  evenness  over  its  territory,  each  family  residing  upon 
the  centre  of  the  spot,  say  ten  or  twelve  acres  in  extent,  which 
feeds  it.  While  the  population  is  small,  a  district  of  limited  ex- 
tent may  supply  homesteads  for  all  the  inhabitants.  As  the 
people  increase  in  number,  suppose  additional  lots,  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  the  former  settiements,  to  be  laid  out  for  the  new  fami- 
lies. It  is  not  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  of  eijual  fertility 
throiighout  the  land,  so  that  all  the  farms  should  consist  of  the 
same  number  of  acres.  In  the  more  productive  districts,  sis  or 
eight  acres  may  suffice  for  a  family  ;  in  the  less  favored  ones,  sis- 
teen  or  twenty  may  be  needed.  The  only  essential  point  is,  that 
each  fimiily  should  have  enough  land,  and  no  more  than  enough, 
for  its  own  wants. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident,  the  land  would  not 
yield  any  Rent;  — there  would  be  enough  for  all.  Monopoly,  or 
eselusive  appropriation,  being  impossible,  a  Price  would  no  more 
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be  set  upon  the  land,  than  upon  the  air  or  the  light.  No  ono 
would  think  of  charging  Rent,  any  more  tlian  of  levying  tolls  for 
the  right  to  cross  the  broad  ocean.  And  it  is  conceivable,  that  this 
state  of  things  should  exist  over  the  whole  eaith,  and  should  con- 
tinue for  many  centuries  to  come.  Islands  of  hmited  estenfc,  like 
the  British  Isles,  might  indeed  bo  filled  up,  or  completely  occupied, 
the  people  having  become  so  numerous  that  no  mote  land  could 
be  had  for  the  new  families.  lu  such  case,  the  new  famihes  ivould 
have  to  emigrate,  as  they  are  now  actually  ohhged  to  do  ,  but  they 
would  find  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  in  America,  Australia, 
and  elsewhera 

But  if  the  population  of  one  country,  or  of  the  whole  globe, 
were  thus  distributed  with  perfect  evenness,  each  family  residing 
upon  the  spot  that  furnished  it  with  food,  though  there  n  ould  be 
no  Eent,  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  little  oi  no  Division  of 
Labor,  and,  consequently,  no  progress  in  civilization  and  the  arts, 
and  no  advancement  in  opulence.  Mankind  would  begin  to  retro- 
grade to  a  condition  as  low  as  that  in  which  any  portion  of  them 
have  yet  been  found.  The  labor  of  far  the  larger  portion  of  each 
family  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  agriculture,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessary  sustenance  from  the  ground ;  and  as  the  labor  of  the 
remaining  part  would  not  suffice  to  renew  and  keep  in  repair  the 
stock  of  tools,  domestic  utensils,  and  household  comforts,  these 
would  soon  be  expended  or  worn  ont.  As  tools  become  imperfect 
and  deficient,  more  labor  must  be  given  to  tillage.  The  processes 
of  agriculture  would  thus  rapidly  degenerate,  till,  at  last,  the  in- 
cessant toil  of  the  whole  family  would  produce  only  a  scanty 
supply  of  the  coarsest  sustenance,  and,  from  the  want  of  leisure, 
knowledge  and  civilization  would  die  ont. 

But  experience  even  of  the  commencement  of  these  evils  would 
teach  mankind  their  appropriate  and  easy  remedy.  Several  fami- 
lies would  unite,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  a  Division  of 
Labor.  Some  would  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  implements  and  household  articles,  while  the 
labor  of  the  others  would  supply  them  with  food.  As  manufactur- 
ing operatives  must  work  near  each  other,  the  ground  originally 
allotted  to  a  single  family  would  come  to  be  tenanted  by  many,  and 
would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  town.  But  a  town  is  necessarily  a 
market  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  and  the  purchase  of 
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miinnfactured  commoditiea.  From  the  advantagea  which  the  town 
would  thus  afford,  the  laud  in  its  immediate  viciaity,  being  limited 
in  quantity,  would  assume  a  value,  or,  in  other  words,  would  begin 
to  yield  a  Rent.  Only  a  small  number  of  farms  of  the  original 
size,  from  six  to  twenty  acres,  can  hare  the  advantage  of  immedi- 
ate proximity  to  the  newly  formed  manufacturing  village ;  the 
occupants  of  these  farms  would  be  hotter  furnished  with  tools,  and 
more  able  to  exchange  their  products  for  manufactured  goods. 
The  occiipants  of  farms  at  a  distance  would  be  willing  to  purchase 
these  advantages  of  them,  —  to  offer  two  or  three  acres  remota 
from  market  in  exchange  for  one  acre  adjoining  a  town.  Thus 
Rent  would  begin,  not  at  all  as  a  consequence  of  the  absolute  mi- 
crease  of  the  population,  for  the  total  population  might  be  station- 
ary or  even  retrograding  while  these  changes  were  going  on,  but 
as  a  consequence  of  the  altered  distribution  of  the  people  over  the 
lace  of  the  country. 

The  highest  Rents  of  all  arc  obtained  from  laud  that  is  not 
used  for  any  purposes  of  agriculture,  but  only  for  habitation  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  within  the  limits  of  the  cities  themselves, 
—  a  plieriomenon  of  which  the  theory  of  Ricardo  furnishes  no  ex- 
planation whatever.  His  theory  is  applicable  only  to  what  may 
be  called  agricultural  Rents;  civic  Rents,  the  ground-rents  of 
houses  and  shops  in  crowded  cities,  afford  the  best  of  all  instances 
of  -ffefti  propei-ty  so  called,  as  they  are  free  from  the  effects  of 
the  great  disturbing  cause,  —  iigricultural  improvements.  These 
ground-rents  do  not  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  popitlation 
of  the  city,  or  upon  its  rate  of  increase ;  they  rUe  and  fdl  in  dif- 
ferent streets,  under  the  varying  demand  produced  by  the  changes 
of  business  and  the  mutations  of  fashion.  In  London,  they  have 
risen  enormously  high  in  Belgravia,  and  fallen  proportionally  in 
what  was  the  fashionable  part  of  the  metropolis  a  century  ago ;  in 
the  most  crowded  portions  of  the  city  proper,  they  are  probably 
no  higher  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  George  III.,  aud  do  not 
certainly  equal  some  in  Washington  Street,  Boston,  the  population 
of  which  city  is  not  one  twelfth  part  as  great  as  that  of  London. 
In  the  English  metropolis,  the  population,  as  it  increases  in  num- 
ber, necessarily  spreads  itself  over  more  space ;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  affgreffate  ground-rent  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  city  which  were  densely  inhabited  at  the  beginning  of 
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^is  century  is  rmy  greater  now  than  it  ivaa  in  1800,  though  the 
population  of  all  Englimd  meanwhile  has  doubled. 

In  the  United  States,  the  want  of  local  attachments  and  the 
restless  and  migratory  character  of  the  population  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  Renta  begin,  or  the  land  acquires  value, 
as  fast  as  the  viuinity  is  peopled.  The  favorite  form  of  specula- 
tion here,  the  easiest  and  most  common  mode  of  money-getting,  is 
the  acquisition  of  a  tract  of  land  in  some  neighborhood  where  the 
circumstances  indicate  that  a  new  town  or  city  must  soon  spring 
up.  A  fortune  is  thus  easily  acquired,  as  the  land  acquires  value 
before  any  lalior  is  expended  upon  it,  and  long  before  the  necessi- 
ties of  an  increasing  population  would  require  it  to  be  inhabited,  or 
even  cultivated.  In  England,  the  more  stationary  habits  of  the 
po]  ulat  n  h  oncealed  this  fact ;  and  as  the  laud  slowly  rose  in 
value  th  tl  e  alvancement  of  opulence  and  the  gradual  increase 
n  the  nun  b  of  the  whole  people,  Ricardo's  theqry  of  Rent 
seemed  pla  a  ble  enough.  Yet  even  in  England  there  has  been 
a  regul  m  ment  of  the  population,  a  steady  drain  from 
the  a  Tl  ultu  I  counties,  and  a  filling  up  of  the  manufacturing 
dst     t 

Ti  e  of  K   its,  as  thus  explained,  is  no  hardship  for  those 

who  are  n  t  landholders,  and  does  not  tend  to  depress  the  laboring 
part  of  the  population,  Those  who  pay  these  higher  Rents,  or  the 
higher  prices  of  corn  which  produce  them,  are  compensated  by 
the  advantages  they  obtain  through  their  vicinity  to  a  market, 
In  fact,  the  enhancement  of  price  for  the  bui^liers  or  citizens  is 
merely  nominal ;  they  obtain  more,  and  have  a  readier  sale,  for 
the  manufactured  goods  which  they  produce,  and  pay  more  for  the 
com  which  they  consume,  the  one  result  counterbalancing  the 
other.  What  matters  it  to  the  laborer  if  he  pays  more  Rent  for 
his  dwelling,  and  a  higher  price  for  his  com  and  potatoes,  provided 
that  the  additional  wages  which  he  receives  ore  more  thau  enough 
to  meet  these  additional  expenses  1  The  positiTC  gain  to  the  com- 
munity consists  in  the  saving  of  transportation  both  ways.  If  the 
population  were  not  concentrated,  it  would  he  necessary  to  trans 
port  the  agricultural  produce  a  long  distance  to  the  town  where  it 
is  consumed,  and  to  carry  the  manufactured  goods  an  equal  dis 
tance  to  the  farmers  who  need  them.  Even  the  English  Eiono 
mists  admit  that  a  great  saving  is  effected  in  this  respect  thiough 
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canals,  railways,  and  other  contrivances  which  lessen  the  cost  of 
tranaportntion.  Is  it  not  still  a  greater  saving  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  these  improved  means  of  transport,  and  with  the 
cost  of  constructing  them,  by  bringing  the  agriculturists  and  the 
manufacturers  nearer  to  each  other  1 

It  is  as  much  for  the  interest,  then,  of  the  farmers  of  tho 
Mississippi  Valley,  as  of  tiie  manulkcturers  themselves,  that  the 
American  system  of  protection  should  be  continued.  At  present, 
the  value  of  the  lands  at  the  West  is  kept  down  by  the  distance 
of  their  produce  from  a  market.  The  cost  of  transporting  a  barrel 
of  flour  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York  amounts,  at  ordinary  prices, 
to  at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  its  value  at  the  former  place ;  the  cost 
of  its  further  transportation  to  Liverpool,  including  insurance  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  raises  this  proportion  to  about  forty  per 
cent.  Create  a  manufacturing  population  in  Ohio  like  that  which 
esists  in  English  Lancashire,  and  the  price  of  flour  at  Cincinnati 
would  be  made  equal  to  its  price  at  Liverpool.  Free  trade  betweea 
England  and  Ohio,  then,  means  simply  that  Ohio  produce  should 
be  admitted   into  the   Eclish  ports  under  whit  we  may  call  a 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE   CAUSE3  WHICH  APPBOT    THB  B4TB  OP  WAGES:    WHY  WAGES  AHG 
NOT  EQUAL  IN  BIPPERKNT  BMPLOTMBNTS. 

The  doctrine  of  the  English  Economists  respecting  Wages  may 
be  easily  inferrred  from  their  two  theories,  already  considered, 
respecting  Population  and  Rent.  Putting  aside  the  consideration 
of  Wages  reckoned  in  money,  as  these  are  subject  to  merely  nomi- 
nal variations,  according  as  the  value  of  money  rises  or  falls,  they 
say  that  Wages  rated  in  commodities,  or  the  quantity  of  produce 
apportioned  to  each  laborer,  ia  determined  by  the  ratio  which  the 
capital  of  the  country  bears  to  its  laboring  population,  or  to  the 
number  of  those  who  work  for  hive.  By  capital,  however,  they 
here  mean  "only  Circulating  capital,  and  not  even  the  whole  of 
tbat,  but  only  the  part  of  it  which  is  expended  directly  in  the 
purchase  of  labor.  To  this,  however,  must  be  added  all  funds 
which,  without  formii^  a  part  of  capital,  are  paid  in  esehange  for 
labor;  such  as  the  wages  of  soldiers,  domestic  servants,  and  all 
other  unproductive  laborers."  The  aggregate  of  capital  or  wealth 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  to  the  payment  of  productive  or  unpro- 
ductive labor,  may  be  termed  the  Wages-fv.nd  of  a  country;  and 
the  share  of  it  which  each  laborer  receives  will  evidently  be  deter- 
mined by  its  amount,  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  persona 
seeking  employment. 

Thus  explained,  the  doctrine  is  a  mere  truism.  We  obtain  no 
insight  into  the  causes  which  regulate  the  rate  of  Wages,  when  we 
are  merely  told  that  this  rate  depends  upon  the  whole  sum  annu- 
ally expended  for  Wages,  divided  by  the  munber  of  persons  who 
share  this  sum  among  them.  But  as  it  is  intended  to  be  under- 
stood, the  doctrine  is  merely  a  covert  statement  of  the  theory  of 
Malthus.  Assuming  it  to  be  imiwssibie,  by  any  measure  of  legis- 
lation or  government  policy,  to  increase  the  "a^regate  funds 
employed  in  hiring  laborers,  it  is  affirmed  that  a  "diminution  in 
the  number  of  competitors  for  hire  "  is  the  sole  means  of  raising 
Wages,  and  that  the  power  and  responsibility  are  thus  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  laborers  themselves.  If  they  will  refrain  from 
overstocking  the  labprrmarket,  their  condition  as  a  class  may  be 
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bettered;  but  "every  scheme  for  their  benefit,  which  does  not 
proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation,  is,  for  all  peraianont  purposes,  » 
delusion."  "  It  is  impossible,"  continues  Mr.  Mill,  "  that  Popula- 
tion should  increase  at  its  utmost  rate  without  lowering  Wftges. 
Nor  will  the  ^1  be  stopped  at  any  point  short  of  that  which, 
either  by  its  physical  or  its  moral  operation,  checks  the  increase 
of  Population." 

Here  is  the  great  mistake  of  confoundinrj  the  undue  relative  num- 
ber of  a  class,  wit/i  a  general  excess  of  the  whole  Population.  The 
former  evil  might  be  corrected  by  portioning  out  society  anew, 
through  the  gradual  influence  of  altered  laws,  so  that  the  divisions, 
or  castes,  which  are  too  thin  in  number,  might  be  recruited  from 
those  which  are  in  excess,  and  the  proper  balance  be  thus  restored 
without  the  necessity  of  adopting  any  measures  which  would  affect 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  latter  evil,  if  it  ever  really  existed, 
conld  be  removed  only  by  war,  pestilence,  famine,  or  a  general 
adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  Malthus.  If  it  were  as  easy  in  Eng- 
land as  it  is  in  this  country  for  a  common  laborer'  to  become  a 
master-mechanic,  or  a  small  tradesman,  or  to  buy  a  farm ;  or  if, 
as  in  most  countries  on  the  Continent,  the  bulk  of  the  laboring 
community  possessed  either  peasant  properties,  or  a  kind  of  pre- 
scriptive right  to  farm  the  land  of  another  "  on  shares,"  as  metayers, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  preaching  abstinence  from  marriage  to 
them;  they  would  not  compete  with  each  other  in  the  labor- 
market,  if  the  rate  of  Wages  were  not  high  enough  to  tempt  them 
to  forsake  their  independent  occupations.  The  number  of  persons 
in  Great  Britain  who  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  Wages  of  hired 
labor  is  unquestionably  much  too  great ;  the  proportion  of  this 
class  to  the  whole  people  is  probably  five  times  as  large  as  in  any 
country  in  Continental  Europe.  Diminish  their  numl>er,  then,  by 
all  means.  But  how?  The  Malthusian  Economists  assume  that 
the  only  mode  of  effecting  this  end  is  to  check  the  natural  growth 
of  the  whole  population, — to  lessen  the  yearly  average  of  mar- 
riages and  births.  But  would  it  not  be  equally  effectual,  and  more 
practicable,  to  recruit  from  them  the  classes  which  are  strikingly 
deficient  in  numbers,  and  thus  restore  the  proper  balance  of  soci- 
ety J  It  is  certainly  an  awomaly  and  an  evil,  that  more  than  half 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  should  be  hired  laborers,  who  have 
neither  capital  nor  land;  but  it  is  equally  anomalous  and  inju- 
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rious  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  iiatiou,  that  only  about  50,000 
persona  should  own  nearly  all  the  land,  and  less  than  250,000 
poasEsa  fjiir  fifths  of  the  whole  property,  both  real  and  personal. 
If  the  greater  part  of  the  hired  laborers  in  England  could  be  con- 
verted into  peasant  proprietors,  we  should  hear  no  more  complainta 
about  the  lownesa  of  Wages,  or  the  over-populousueaa  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  The  true  mode  of  raising  the  rate  of  Wages  is  to  alter  the 
relative  number  of  employers  and  employed,  not  to  diminish  the 
absolute  amount  of  the  Population. 

According  to  the  English  theory,  however,  there  are  certain 
limits  below  which  Wages  cannot  be  reduced.  "  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing labor,"  aays  MoCulIooh,  "liko  that  of  everything  elae,  must 
bo  paid  by  the  purchasers.  The  race  of  laborers  would  become 
estinct,  were  they  not  supplied  with  the  food  and  other  artielea 
BufJJcient,  at  least,  for  their  support  and  that  of  their  familiea. 
This  is  the  lowest  limit  to  which  the  rate  of  Wages  can  he  per- 
manently redaoed ;  and  for  this  reason,  it  has  been  called  the  natu- 
ral or  necfssari/  rate  of  Wages.  The  market,  or  actual,  rate  of 
Wagea  may  sink  to  the  level  of  this  rate,  but  it  is  impoaaiblo  it 
should  continue  below  it  It  is  not  on  the  quantity  of  money 
received  by  the  laborer,  but  on  ths  quantity  of  food  and  other  arti- 
cles which  that  money  will  buy,  that  his  ability  to  maintain  him- 
self, and  rear  children,  must  depend.  Hence  the  natural  or  neces- 
sary rate  of  Wages  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  the  food,  clothea, 
ftiel,  etc.  required  for  thouse  and  aecommodation  of  laborers. 
However  high  the  price  of  these  articles,  the  laborers  must  always 
receive  a  supply  of  them  adequate  for  their  suppport;  if  they  did 
not  obtain  thus  much,  they  would  be  destitute ;  and  disease  and 
death  would  continue  to  thin  the  population,  until  the  reduced 
numbers  bore  such  a  proportion  to  the  national  capital  as  enabled 
them  to  obtain  the  moans  of  au Insistence." 

The  standard  of  natural  Wages,  however,  does  not  always  mean 
the  smallest  amount  of  food  and  other  necessaries  that  is  absolute- 
ly requisite  to  preserve  life.  As  we  have  seen,  what  are  ac- 
counted necessaries  in  one  countiy  may  be  esteemed,  in  another, 
the  decencies,  and,  in  a  third,  the  luxuries,  of  life.  In  England, 
the  custom  of  the  country  reqinrca  that  the  laborer  should  havo 
beer ;  his  family,  tea  ;  and  all  must  have  daily  provision  of  bread, 
and  occasionally  taste  uieat.     Only  in  Ireland,  before  the  recent 
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exodlis,  was  the  standard  of  natural  W^ages  generally  reduced  to 
the  cost  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  esistence,  to  a  few  potatoes 
and  a  little  bnttemiilli,  the  scantiest  provision  of  the  coarsest  and 
cheapest  food  that  would  support  life.  In  such  case,  of  course,  no 
retrenchment  is  possible ;  and  whenet'er  a  partial  failare  of  the 
crops,  as  in  1847,  or  any  other  adverse  circumstance,  produces  the 
slightest  enhancenient  of  the  price  of  these  necessaries,  the  laborer 
roust  starve,  if  public  munificence  does  not  come  to  his  relief.  But 
in  England,  if  Wages  are  temporarily  reduced,  or  if  food  for  a  short 
time  be  of  higher  cost,  the  working  classes  can  dispense  with  meat, 
beer,  and  tea,  and  still  subsist.  But  the  standard  of  living  being 
established  by  long  custom,  the  laborers  will  not  submit  to  such  a, 
reduction  of  their  comforts  as  a  permanent  arrangement. 

Hence  the  importance  which  is  attributed  by  the  Malthusiaa 
Economists  to  the  preservation  of  a  high  standard  of  living  for 
the  laboring  classes.  Those  who  work  for  hire,  they  ai^ue,  are 
themselves  to  blame,  if,  in  their  e^emess  to  burden  themselves 
with  families,  they  submit  to  lower  Wages  and  a  poorer  style  of 
living  than  that  established  by  their  forefathers ;  they  must  blame 
themselves  if  they  do  not  even  take  advantage  of  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  Tabor,  or  a  temporary  reduction  in  the 
price  of  food,  to  improve  their  condition  permanently,  by  refusit^ 
to  go  back  to  the  low  Wages  and  diminished  comforts  of  their 
former  life. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Malthusians  justify  the  uniform 
despondency  of  their  views,  and  refuse  to  believe  that  the  abolition 
of  the  corn-laws,  emigraticm,  a  widely  spread  epidemic,  a  destruc- 
tive war,  or  any  other  cause  of  cheapened  food  or  lessening  for  a 
time  the  number  of  competitors  for  hire,  can  effect  any  permanent 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  Instead  of 
profiting  by  the  occasion  to  raise  their  standard  of  living,  the 
laborers,  they  say,  use  the  increase  of  their  Jncome  only  as  a  meana 
of  rearing  more  children,  whose  competition  must  eventually 
bring  back  Wages  to  their  former  proportion  to  the  price  of  food. 
The  fact  is  overlooked,  that  it  is  the  presart  hopelessness  of  their 
condition  —  the  impossibility  of  rising  above  their  present  rank 
in  life,  or  even,  as  they  are  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  of 
faUing  below  it  —  which  renders  the  laboring  poor  reckless  anii 
improvident  in  respect  to  marriages.     Under  a  different  consti- 
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tution  of  society,  which,  should  give  the  bulk  of  the  people  a  right 
of  ownership  in  the  soil,  such  as  the  correspondiug  classes  gen- 
erally possess  upon  the  Continent,  and  should  break  down  the  now 
impaasable  barriers  between  the  different  clasaea  in  the  commu- 
nity, leaving  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  honor  as  open  as  they  are 
in  the  United  States,  they  would  either  become  more  provident 
and  hopeful,  or  a  lai^o  family  would  no  longer  be  a  burden. 

Certainly,  no  one,  under  present  circumstances,  would  advise 
either  an  English  or  aii  Irish  laborer,  who  is  entirely  dependent  on 
Wages,  to  diminish  his  chance  of  keeping  out  of  the  workhouse  by 
taking  upon  himself  the  support  of  a  wife  and  children.  But  the 
very  fact,  that  it  is  now  imprudent  for  them  to  marry,  is  what 
they  have  most  right  to  complain  of,  since  it  is  not  their  own  fault, 
but  that  of  the  laws  and  the  aristocratic  institutions  of  their  coun- 
try. If  the  policy  of  the  Ei^ish  law  had  favored  the  distribution 
of  fortunes  as  directly  as  it  has  actually  encouraged  their  aggrega- 
tion, the  laboring  classes  of  England,  like  the  peasantiy  of  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  land,  would  he 
free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations 'without  incurring  the  charge 
of  imprudence.  Their  right  to  do  so  would  be  established  by  ft 
fact  of  the  first  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  Malthusian ;  they 
would  not  have  become  as  numerous  as  they  now  are.  The  popu- 
lation of  France,  under  the  law  which  compels  an  equal  division 
of  the  parent's  estate  among  his  children,  increases  at  the  rate  of 
only  five  per  cent  in  ten  yeara,  while  the  rate  for  England  is  near- 
ly thrice  as  great.  Yet  no  one  supposes  that  the  Englishman  is 
naturally  more  careless  and  improvident,  or  more  inclined  to 
excess,  than  his  neighbor  across  the  Channel. 

In  England,  an  increase  of  the  population  is,  pro  tanto,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  laborers  seeking  employment,  —an  increase 
of  the  supply  in  the  labor-market,  —  and  therefore  a  cause  of  the 
depression  of  Wages,  In  America  it  is  not  so.  The  facihties  for 
collecting  a  little  capital  are  so  numerous,  and  the  expenses  of 
living  among  a  rural  population,  especially  in  the  Western  States, 
are  so  moderate,  that  the  class  of  persons  who  are  dependent  ex- 
clusively upon  Wages,  and  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  community 
in  many  European  countries,  is  here  comparatively  small.  Most 
of  our.  people,  at  least  of  those  who  are  native-bom,  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  claes  of  independent  laborers  or  small  capitalists. 
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Either  by  inheritance,  or  the  asaiatance  of  friends,  or  the  focility 
of  obtaining  credit,  or  by  aavin^ja  mide  iiom  Wages  earned  dining 
bis  minority,  abnost  every  natue  Amerium  mij  1  e  said  to  bft^e 
the  option  of  "  beginning  life,'  as  it  13  called,  with  a  bttle  capital 
Eut  because  this  capital  ia  small  m  amount,  the  possessor  of 
it  18  wilhng,  if  Wages  are  bi^^h,  to  work  for  others  for  a  time, 
either  as  a  journeyman,  a  farmlaboiei,  a  (.terk,  or  in  some  other 
capacity,  in  order  to  increase  his  little  stoie  bj  additional  savings 
from  Wages,  before  be  commences  biismess  on  his  own  account 
To  he  in  the  receipt  of  Wages  is  not  m  America,  as  it  generally  is 
E  p  t  I  t  Ij  dependtnt  upon  Wages  The  person 
tly  lends  capital  to  his  employer,  and  is 
It  with  him  and  tavfe  his  self  respect, 
5  f  hiro  "  One  who  either  owns  or  has 
J  lall  farm,  will  j  et  "  hire  himself  out  ' 

or  two,  in  Older  to  obtain  the  means 
tl     wise  f  icibt^ting  his  future  enterprise 
1      e\ei,  persons  of  small  means  see  bttle 
then    introductiou  to  business,  and  arc 
w    capital  at  one*  in  Sjme  independent 
!    nn  merable  openings  for  private  ad\en 
t  111  ly        adventurous  spiiit  and  a  lerj  moder 

t      m       t     f      p  tl  1  dit      The  step  bet\\  een  tho  situations 

f       J     rn  d  aster  mechanic,  a  clerk  and  a  tmill 

tra  1    m  f  rm  1  bo  da  small  farmei   is  a  abort  one  and 

J         !    t  1  If        h  ng  better  can  ho  done,  theic  is  alwaja 

th  f  rem  VI      t    the  ^\  est,  and  becommjj;  a  pioneer  in 

th     t,ettl  m    t    f  J,  nt  land,  wbith  is  first  obtained  with  a 

q     tt        p  pt  ht  and  paid  for  out  of  the  pioceede  of 

b^      thrvt  tof  tho  enhanced  valuo  of  the  land 

h     th       ighb    h     1  b  g   s  to  be  peopled     The  tide  of  cmigra 
t  t       d    1  be    mcB  fuller  and  stronger  m  periods  of 

m  1  d  p  tl      stoppage  of  manufactories,  the   low 

p  f    in      It      1  p    d     ts,  and  tiio  consequent  reduction  of 

the  rates  of  Wages.  A  check  la  thu&  immediately  applied  to  the 
fall  of  Wages,  which  do  not  sink  as  low  as  might  be  expected  ftom 
tho  general  depreciation  of  property  and  diminution  of  the  rate  of 
profit.  If  Wages  should  be  conaideiably  lessened,  few  ojieratives 
for  hire  coiild  be  had,  except  those  of  foreign  origin.     Many  have 
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a  home  m  the  rural  distriotB,  to  which  they  can  retire  in  Buch  an 
emergency,  and  wait  for  a  return  of>  the  prosperous  times  which 
first  tempted  thein  to  leave  the  paternal  roof,  and  commence  work 
for  high  Wages  in  a  manufacturing  town. 

Again,  hired  laborers  easily  become  small  tradesmen  or  master- 
mechanics,  because  the  business  of  the  mauui'actiirer,  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  artisan  is  here  not  so  much  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  persona  with  large  capitals  as  it  is  in  England.  The 
competition  of  many,  each  having  but  a  small  stock  in  tools  or 
trade,  is  not  so  easily  crushed  out  by  the  monster  undertakings 
of  large  houses  wielding  an  immense  capital,  who  can  outlive  the 
reverses  of  trade,  or  the  periods  of  depression  in  the  market  that 
are  iiaually  fatal  to  persons  of  smaller  means.  'Reverses  happen 
and  failures  ensue,  oftener  even  than  in  England,  and  to  largo  and 
small  capitalists  alike ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  there  are  great 
facilities  hero  for  bankrupts  to  recover  their  position  and  try  again. 
Profits  aud  losses  are  great,  speculation  ia  rife,  and  great  fortunes 
arc  acquired  and  dissipated  with  marvellous  rapidity.  Hence 
there  ia  great  instability,  but  also  much  life  aud  enterprise,  in 
trade,  and  in  all  departments  of  industry. 

Here,  also,  ia  the  explanation  of  the  restless,  migratory  spirit, 
and  the  want  of  local  attachments,  which  have  bo  often  attracted 
the  attention  of  foreign  observers.  Of  tlie  population  of  three  of 
our  Western  States,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  1,622,817,  according  to  tbe  census  of  I860, 
ouly  39  per  cent  were  bom  within  the  limits  of  these  States  in 
which  they  are  domiciliated,  about  27  per  cent  were  bom  in  foi^ 
eign  countries,  and  over  43  per  cent  had  their  nativity  in  other 
States,  though  still  within  the  limits  of  tho  Union.  In  European 
countries,  the  bulk  of  the  population  work  for  hire,  and  are  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  change  their  locality ;  they  htck  rather  the  ability 
than  the  disposition  to  emigrate.  But  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica the  rule  holds,  that,  in  general,  only  tbe  poorer  people  —  the 
laborers  for  Wages  —  are  inclined  to  seek  a  new  home.  If,  there- 
fore, witliin  twenty  years,  about  705,000  of  our  people  have  mi- 
grated into  these  three  States,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  laboring  class 
here  generally  have  the  pecuniaiy  means  for  such  migration ;  in  oth- 
er words,  they  have  a  small  capital,  which,  ifthey  saw  fit,  they  might 
employ  in  estabhshing  themselves  in  business  on  their  own  account 
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in  the  places  of  their  nativity,  and  thus  ceasing  to  work  for  Wages. 
Taking  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  together,  aecord- 
ing  to  the  same  census,  it  appears  that  about  5,774,000  native- 
bom  white  Americans,  or  over  18  per  cent  of  the  whole  number, 
are  now  resident  ia  other  States  thaa  those  'm  which  thej  had 
their  nativity. 

The  doctrines  of  the  English  Political  Economists  respecting 
Wages  cease  to  be  applicable,  or  to  have  even  the  appearance  of 
truth,  here  in  the  United  States.  Our  natural  sttmdard  of  Wages 
is,  not  the  smallest  sym  which  will  enable  the  temperate  and  in- 
dustrious nativ6-born  laborer  to  support  a  family  with  decency, 
but  the  smallest  that  will  enable  him  to  do  not  only  thus  much, 
but  to  amass  capital,  —  that  will  induce  him  to  forego  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  other  advantages  of  tnuiing  or  working  for  him- 
self A  true  regard  for  tho  interests  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs  would  lead  ue  to  seek  rather  to  lower  than  to  elevate  his 
idea  of  what  is  necessary  for  this  end.  The  love  of  independence, 
the  thirst  for  adventure,  tho  hope  of  drawing  one  of  those  glitter- 
ing prizes  that  often  reward  a  daring  spirit,  though  accompanied 
with  a  vast  proportion  of  blanks,  tempt  far  too  many  to  abandon 
the  safe  course  of  slowly  collecting  a  moderate  property  by  savinga 
from  Wages.  Many  a  bankrupt  fanner,  tradesman,  or  master- 
mechanic  might  have  safely  earned  independence  by  continuing  to 
work  for  hire. 

The  mere  progress  of  the  population,  unparalleled  as  it  has  been 
for  rapidity,  has  been  far  from  producing  here  what  the  English 
Economists  r^ard  as  its  necessary  result,  —  the  depression  of 
Wagea  During  the  last  few  years,  indeed,  they  have  been  some- 
what depressed  through  the  operation  of  special  caules,  which  we 
have  now  to  point  out  and  explain.  But  with  this  exception  the 
real  value  of  Wages,  or  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
they  wilt  purchase,  has  probably  increased  in  this  country  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  our  population 
was  only  one  eighth  of  what  it  is  now.  Neither  can  the  phe- 
nomenon be  explained  by  the  recent  date  of  our  settlements,  nor 
by  the  extent  of  fertile,  unoccupied  land  in  our  Western  territory. 
It  is  only  by  comparison  that  the  States  on  our  Atlantic  border,  in 
which  this  phenomenon  of  high  Wages  is  exhibited,  can  be  called 
recent  settlements.     Most  of  them  are  already  over  tw^o  hundred 
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years  old,  and  have  long  since  passed  beyond  the  stages  of  colonial 
infancy  and  childhood.  True,  the  drain  that  is  caused  by  tlie 
constant  migration  westward  tends  to  explain  the  effect;  hut  the 
question  remains,  why  a  eiinilar  result  is  not  produced  even  in 
England ;  for,  as  already  remarked,  the  way  from  Massachusetts  to 
Iowa  and  Kanzaa  is  nearly  aa  long,  and  quite  as  expensive,  as  from 
Dublin  and  Liverpool  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada.  I  attribute  the 
result,  therefore,  to  moral  rather  than  to  physical  causes, — -to 
American  institutions  more  than  to  the  feet  that  America  is  still 
a  new  country,  and  is  rich  in  fertile  and  yet  unoccupied  land.  The 
mobility  of  society,  the  wider  distribution  of  property,  the  absence 
of  castes,  la  carriers  ouverte  aux  talens,  and  other  peculiarities 
created  and  fostered  by  our  laws,  are  alone  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon. 

The  only  causes  which  strongly  tend  to  a  depreciation  of  Wages 
in  this  country  are  the  vast  and  constantly  increasing  immigration 
of  foreigners,  the  increased  burden  of  taxation,  and  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient encouragement  for  onr  manufactures.  These  causes  may  pro- 
duce as  lamentable  an  effect  upon  Wages  in  the  United  States  as 
other  agencies  have  caused  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  pres- 
ent, our  institutions  are  preserved,  and  genera!  content  exists  among 
the  people,  because  no  class  in  the  community  finds  itself  doomed 
to  irretrievable  penury,  and  not  one  individual  is  without  the  well- 
groTinded  hope  of  improvii^  his  condition,  iind  perhaps  of  rising 
evea  to  high  rank  in  the  social  scale.  But  let  the  rate  of  Wages 
here  he  reduced  to  what  the  English  Economists  regard  as  their 
natural  and  necessary  standard,  —  that  is,  to  a  bare  sufficiency  for 
subsistence  from  day  to  day,  —  and  the  class  of  laborers,  who  must 
always  form  the  majority  in  any  community,  and  who,  with  us, 
also  have  the  control  in  politics,  will  not  be  satisfied  without 
organic  changes  in  the  laws,  which  will  endanger  at  once  our  polit- 
ical and  social  system. 

Our  immunity  thus  fai-  ought  not  to  betray  us  into  a  blind  con- 
fidence for  the  future,  A  few  years  have  produced  a  marvellous 
alteration  in  our  prospects,  and  the  change  has  not  been  altogeth- 
er for  our  advantage.  The  Atlantic  has  been  bridged  by  steam, 
and  the  ties  which  connect  us  with  Great  Britain,  and  link  our 
commercial  and  social  well-being  with  hers,  are  strengthening 
every  day,    Ireland  is  depopulating  itself  upon  our  shores,  and  the 
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influx  from  Germany  and  China  is  rapidly  increasing  For  the 
four  years  nest  after  ISiO  the  aytrage  nnmbet  of  foreigners  who 
arrived  hi  this  coimtrj  was  o\ei  400  000  a  \eii  lor  the  three 
years  before  18i6,  it  was  onh  131  000  Abo  it  one  million  anned 
during  the  three  years,  preceding  1870  In  one  pirticuiar  thia 
result  is  inevitable ;  we  mi^ht  as  well  try  to  dim  up  the  Mia&is 
sippi  with  bulrushes,  as  to  stop  this  ^eat  westward  migrition  of 
the  nations.  But  we  ma^  enlarge  the  field  of  employment  and 
increase  the  number  of  the  applications  of  industry  so  that  this 
immense  influx  shall  not  produce  its  full  effect  in  depressing  the 
price  of  labor. 

The  tide  of  emigration  was  first  turned  -with  overwhelming  force 
iipon  our  shores  in  1847  a  year  of  famine  m  IieLmd  and  Scotland, 
and  of  great  distress  in  several  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
census  taken  by  the  English  government  not  only  shows  how  great 
was  the  calamity  then  endured,  but  has  brought  to  light  another 
fact,  which  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  —  a 
great  and  fertile  country,  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people,  enjoying 
a  mild  and  equitable  government,  and  yet,  without  the  ngeuoj  of 
war,  pestilence,  or  any  sudden  paralysis  of  its  industry  from  ex- 
ternal causes,  actually  becoming  depopulated  by  famine  and  emi- 
gration. 

Tlie  population  of  Ireland  in  1841  was  over  eight  millions. 
Assuming  that  the  natural  rate  of  increase  of  the  Irish  people  for 
ten  years  is  twelve  per  cent,  which  is  the  estimate  of  the  Census 
Commissioners  for  1841,  it  follows  that  the  number  in  1851,  if  it 
had  not  been  diminished  by  the  two  causes  just  mentioned,  would 
have  exceeded  nine  millions,  and,  in  1861,  would  have  been  about 
ten  and  one  fourth  millions  But  tho  actual  population  of  Ireland 
in  1861  was  .'j,800,000;  that  is,  about  two  and  one  fourth  millions 
less  than  it  was  twenty  years  before,  and  four  and  a  half  millions 
less  than  what  it  should  have  been  if  the  natural  law  of  increase 
had  not  been  checked.  "  The  day  is  probably  not  far  distant," 
says  Prof  Fawcett,  "  when  Ireland  will  require  English  laborers  to 
reap  her  own  harvest." 

Whit  h  b  n  of  these  millions  of  human  beings  1  The 
ofB  lal      t  f  tl  e  total  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom, 

f  the  tw  tj  >  a  ending  in  March,  1861,  do  not  account  for 
m       tha     th        f      ths  of  this  number,  so  that  the  loss  of  the 
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other  fourth  must  be  attributed  to  famine  and  the  diseaeea  con- 
sequent upon  extreme  misery  and  waut.  And  the  dniin  still 
continues  ;  a  panic  seems  to  have  seized  the  population  of  Ireland, 
and  they  rush  to  the  seaports  to  emlMirk  for  any  other  portion  of 
the  earth,  as  if  the  whole  island  labored  under  a  curse. 

These  facts  have  a  peculiar  meaning  and  pertinency  for  us  hero 
in  the  United  States ;  they  must  affect  our  future  prosperity, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  far  more  even  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 
These  exiles  are  coming  to  us,  mostly  in  a  state  of  great  destitu- 
tion, bringing  with  them  Irish  habits,  and  Irish  wiUingaess  to  live 
in  squalor  upon  the  smallest  pittance  that  will  support  life. 
Already  they  constitute,  either  by  themselves  or  in  connection 
with  the  Germans,  almost  the  whole  class  of  our  menial  or  domes- 
tic aervanta,  and  of  rude  laborers  in  tho  construction  of  railroads 
and  other  public  improvements.  Cheapness  of  provisions  is  not 
the  attraction  that  brings  them  here ;  at  this  moment,  all  the 
commoa  ai'ticles  of  provisions  are  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  the 
Atlantic  States  of  this  Union.  Nor  is  it  coiaparative  freedom 
from  taxation  which  they  seek ;  for  the  annual  amount  of  Irish 
taxes  is  only  about  ten  shillings  a  head,  which  is  much  less  than 
the  burden  of  government  here  in  America.  But  they  come  in 
quest  of  constant  employment  and  higher  Wages.  Tliese  are  the 
tangible  tokens  of  our  prosperity,  the  causes  of  the  general  well- 
being  of  our  people ;  and  these  have  made  the  United  States  a 
harbor  of  refuge  for  the  poor  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  have  priwf  that  the  Irish  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in 
America  what  they  came  to  seek,  —  Wages  which  should  suffice, 
not  only  to  siipport  life,  but  to  enable  them  to  effect  considerable 
savmga.  The  remittances  which  they  are  making  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  their  relatives  and  friends  at  home,  or  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate  to  this  country,  have  reached  an  amount  that  hardly 
seems  credible,  though  .the  statistics  of  the  subject,  collected  by 
the  British  government,  cannot  be  questioned.  It  appears  that 
the  amounts  remitted  from  America  to  Ireland  through  the  iianks, 
exclusive  of  sums  sent  by  private  hands,  amounted,  in  1848,  to 
£460,000  ;  and  that  they  steiidily  increased,  till,  in  1853,  they 
reached  the  prodigious  sum  of  £1,439,000.  The  aggregate  of 
anch  remittances  between  1847  and  18Q4  was  ten  millions  sterling, 
or  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars.     It  is  probable  that  a  portion  of 
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this  sum  is  remitted  for  inTestment,  a  favorable  opportunity  being 
afforded  for,  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  sale  of  Irish  "  Enciun- 
hered  Estates."  Thus  the  Irishman  comes  to  America  as  a 
pauper,  and,  in  a  few  years,  collects  the  means  of  returning,  if  he 
sees  fit,  to  his  native  country  as  a  landowner. 

The  history  of  Ireland  shows  the  inevitable  consequences  of  free 
trade  with  a  coimtry  having  so  vast  an  aggregate  of  capital  as 
Great  Britain,  and  also  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  skill  and  esperi- 
ence  acquired  during  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  protective  policy 
for  two  centuries.  The  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  broke  down  the  few  barriers 
which  formerly  limited  their  intercourse,  and  left  them  to  compete 
on  what  the  English  Economists  consider  as  equal  terms.  Till  this 
epoch,  whatever  political  evils  Ireland  may  have  endured,  her 
social  state  was  not  in"ajiy  marked  degree  inferior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  habits  of  her  people,  it  is  true,  were  not  so  neat  and 
industrious ;  but  Wages  were  not  reduced  to  a  starvation  limit, 
and  her  cottiers  generally  had  enough  to  eat  and  to  spare.  But 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  England  stifled  the  small  beginnings 
of  her  manufacturing  industry;  for  her  people  coidd  purchase 
from  the  sister  country  all  the  products  even  of  the  small  mechanio 
trades  and  arts  cheaper  than  they  could,  at'  the  time,  manufac- 
ture them  for  themselves.  They  bought  in  the  cheapest  market, 
forgetting  that  they  had  nothing  but  the  cereal  grains,  pigs,  po- 
tatoes, and  butter  to  offer  in  exchange,  and  that  the  production 
ofthese  articles  would  not  afford  employment  to  half  the  industry 
of  the  people.     Manufactures        Id  gii        f    th  Id    m     g 

them,  save  in  the  North,  whe  1     i     f  '^    t  h      t 

duced  the  culture  of  fla^,  mad    h  d  h  k  pt  tl  m 

selves  out  of  the  abyss  ofpot        t       hhth  tfth 

ishmd  has  been  plunged.     So  f    H    w       th    m  f  th        t 

Irish  for  keeping  up  trade  by  e  p  rt  t        th  t  th       con       pt    n 
both  of  domestic  and  foreign  ^dd       dldl       ttnthg 
Mr.  Martin,  a  statistical  writer     p      I     h     ffairs  can     t      pp 
his  astonishment  that  "  the  co       mpt  f  B   t   h  m       f    tur 

in  Ireland  is  not  more  than  on    g  p  mi  1      h  b 

itant,  whereas  the  negroes  in  th    'W     1 1  d       co  h  fi 

pounds'  worth  annually."     But  th  b  h     th 

negroes  in  the  West  Indies  ha  fti       t    mpl  jm     t  f      th  u 
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industry  in  the  production  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  pimento,  in  regard 
to  which  they  are  not  esposed  to  Transatlantic  competition. 
Having  enougli  to  sell,  they  are  consequently  able  and  willing  to 
buy.  But  the  Irish  have  nothing  to  sell  except  the  provisions 
which  they  take  from  the  mouths  of  their  children.  So  they  have 
gone  on,  constantly  exporting  a  larger  share  of  their  pigs,  potatoes, 
and  butter,  till  they  have  at  last  ceased  to  preserve  any  to  satisfy 
their  own  hunger.  While  the  famine  of  1847  was  at  its  height, 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  persons  were  fed  at  one  time  by 
public  charity.  If  these  are  the  consequences  of  free  trade  with 
England,  and  exclusive  addiction  to  agricultural  pursuits,  we  may 
well  call  for  the  preservation  of  a  protective  policy  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Though  the  number  of  Irish  who  have  crossed  over  into  Great 
Britain  probably  does  not  equal  one  fourth  of  those  who  have 
found  a  refuge  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  who  generally 
opposes  the  interference  of  government  on  any  occasion,  makes  this 
extraordinary  admission :  "  If  there  were  no  other  escape  from 
that  fatal  immigration  of  the  Irish,  which  Las  done  and  is  doing 
so  much  to  degrade  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  and  some 
classes  of  our  town  population,  I  should  see  no  injustice,  and  the 
greatest  possible  expediency,  in  checkir^  that  destructive  inroad 
by  prohibitive  laws." 

The  field  for  the  employment  of  industry  here  cannot  widen 
fast  enough  for  our  wants,  except  American  manufactures,  now 
burdened  by  heavy  internal  taxes,  are  protected  by  a  judicious 
tariff  against  foreign  competition  supported  by  the  cheapness 
of  labor  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Geruuiny.  Already  so  many 
of  the  immigrants  and  the  native-born  have  been  driven  Jnto 
agriculture  as  to  bring  down  the  prices  of  breadstuffs  and  other 
provisions  so  low  that  farmers  have  little  encouragement  here 
to  raise  more  of  them  than  are  necessary  for  home  consump- 
tion. By  exporting  this  cheap  food,  we  are,  in  fact,  assisting  the 
foreign  manufacturers  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  that  cheapness 
of  labor  in  Europe  which  now  enables  them  to  undersell  American 
producers  in  our  own  market  Heavy  taxes  on  raw  materials, 
such  as  lumber  and  pig-iron,  have  Bo  enhanced  the  cost  of  build- 
ing ships  and  houses,  that  most  of  our  commerce  is  now  carried  on 
in  foreign  vessels,  and  rents  even  of  the  poorer  class  of  houses 
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have  risen  so  liigh  as  to  destroy  in  great  part  the  good  effect  of 
high  Wages.  Heavy  duties  on  Bemi-necesaaries,  like  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar,  have  also  bo  far  enhanced  the  coat  of  living,  that  al- 
though nominal  Wages,  reckoned  in  money,  are  still  much  higher 
than  in  England,  so  that  our  manufactures  cannot,  without  legis- 
lative protection,  compete  with  their  British  rivals,  real  Wages, 
reckoned  in  purchasing  power,  are  reduced,  at  least  for  skilled 
labor,  nearly  to  the  English  standard.  High  rates  of  taxation, 
also,  on  such  imported  raw  materials  as  hides  and  coal,  wool  and 
salt,  have  so  much  enhanced  the  cost  of  shoes  and  fuel,  of  cloth- 
ing, blankets,  and  carpets,  aud  of  packing  heef,  pork,  and  fish,  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  money-wages  and  salaries  has  been  mate- 
rially diminished.  According  to  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the 
Kevenue,  while  the  average  advance  in  the  price  of  commodities, 
since  1861,  has  been  ahout  90  per  cent,  the  corresponding  average 
advance  in  wages  has  not  exceeded  60  per  cent.  Of  course,  much 
of  this  advance  is  merely  nominal,  as  it  is  reckoned  in  a,  currency 
that  ia  depreciated  about  30  per  cent.  Hence  the  Wages  of  the 
laborer  must  be  ihcreanod ;  hut  this  will  so  enhance  the  money- 
cost  of  the  c  mmoditieb  that  1  e  prod  ices  that  if  very  hi^h  duties 
do  not  keep  out  foreign  cotnpetiti  n  they  cannot  retain  possession 
eien  of  the  home  market  all  hcje  of  esportm^  them  to  advan 
tage  I  em,,  1  ne;  b  nee  rehnqi  ished 

Hence  we  aie  not  surprised  to  be  told  m  18G9  that  instances 
are  not  infrcqient  where  skilled  wotkmen  from  Lurope  have 
Mstel  the  Unt&l  btates  with  n  the  last  thiee  -sears  with  the 
view  of  en^agng  permanenth  m  their  special  ii  di  stties  and  have 
retimed  becaust  the  inducements  oflered  were  not  sufticient  to 
make  a  changt,  of  lesidence  on  their  part  deaiiable  The  exj  la 
nation  is  tl  at  ilthough  the  Wages  now  paid  m  the  United 
States  for  skilled  laboi  are  nominally  much  greater  than  in  Fu 
rope  (e-sen  Tvhen  computed  on  the  gold  standard)  their  purchas 
mg  power  as  letpects  commodities  and  rents  are  so  much  less 
as  to  lea\e  eith  no  Valance  whatever  in  faior  of  residence  in 
i\  s  country  fr  one  that  is  comp irativelj  trifling  This  the 
average  rent  of  s  x  roomed  tenements  m  the  Lnited  States  la 
$  8i  (  n  gold)  pet  an  turn  and  for  tour  roomed  tenements  $  03 
In  the  cotton  districts,  and  in  Sheffield,  England,  the  correspond- 
ing rents  of  houses  occupied  by  operatives  are  $43  and  §  35. 
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"The  n^regats  wealth  of  the  country,"  we  are  told  "by  the  same 
authority,  Commissioner  Welis,  "  is  increasing,  probably  as  rapidly 
aa  at  any  former  period ;  jet  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  the 
same  increase  in  general  prosperity.  The  laborer,  especially  he 
who  has  a  large  family  to  support,  is  not  aa  prosperous  as  he  was  in 
1860.  His  wages  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  hia  living.  There  is,  therefore,  an  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  our  annual  product,  which  we  must  refer  to  artifi- 
cial causes.  This  inequality  esista  even  among  the  working  classes 
themselves.  The  single  mau  or  woman,  working  for  Ijis  or  her 
support  alone,  receives  wages  from  which  savings  may  be  made  aa 
great  aa  before,  and  even  greater ;  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  whei-e  the  price  of  board  is,  to  some  extent,  regulated  arti- 
ficially l>y  the  employer.  Unmarried  operatives,  therefore,  gain; 
while  those  who  are  obliged  to  support  their  own  families  in  hired 
tenements  lose.  Hence  deposits  in  savings'  banks  increase,  while 
mairiage  is  discouraged ;  and  the  forced  employment  of  young 
children  is  made  almost  a  necessity,  in  order  that  the  family  may 
live." 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  people 
of  this  country  are  now  placed,  that  the  great  departments  of  in- 
dustry should  be  able  merely  to  sustain  themselves,  by  a  great 
effort,  at  the  point  which  they  had  readied  ten  years  ago.  They 
must  be  developed  and  multiplied  at  a  rate  proportioned  at  least 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  population  both  from  native  and  foreign 
sources.  Otherwise,  the  profits  of  capital  and  the  Wages  of  labor 
must  sink  to  the  level  at  which  they  have  long  rested  in  Great 
Britain.  T!io  inevitahie  consequence  of  free  trade  and  constantly 
increasing  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  must 
he  to  establish  among  the  inhabitants  of  both  the  same  standard 
of  material  well-being,  the  same  measure  and  distribution  of 
individual  prosperity.  We  are  rapidly  becoming  as  much  one 
people  as  the  English  and  the  Irish,  or  the  English  and  the 
Scotch.  To  espect  that,  in  two  countries  thus  situated,  without 
any  special  direction  of  public  policy  towards  maintaining  some 
barrier  between  them,  the  pressure  of  population,  the  prolits  of 
capital,  and  the  Wages  of  labor  can  long  remain  very  unequal, 
would  lie  as  idle  as  to  believe  that,  without  the  erection  of  a  dam, 
water  could  he  maintained  at  two  different  levels  in  the  same 
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pond.  Throw  down  what  remains  of  our  protective  system,  and 
let  the  emigration  from  Europe  and  Asia  to  our  shores  increase  to 
half  a  million  annually,  and  w'tl  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  the  laborer's  hire  n  ur  Atl  nt  States  will  be  aa  low 
as  it  is  in  Er^land.  Our  manuf'v.t  es  wiuld  flourish  then,  as 
those  of  Great  Britain  flour  h  w  h  ap  Ubor  is  the  only  requi- 
site for  placing  them  upon  tl  aam  1  1  It  is  not,  then,  for  the 
sake  of  the  capital  now  emV    k  1  u    manufacturing  enter- 

prises, tiiat  we  would  advoo  t  tl  nt  n  a,nco  of  what  has  been 
well  denominated  "  the  Am  can  P  '  7  B'lt  tfiat  the  bulk  of 
our  laboring  population  she  Id  f  II  t  that  condition  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  such  e\ils  as  have  visited  the  laboring  classes 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  last  twenty  years,  — that 
the  necessary  standard  of  Wages,  as  the  English  Economists  call  it, 
should  be  here,  aa  well  as  there,  the  smallest  sum  whioh  will  give 
m  bt  — thwhill  dth  ttlm 

ty  wl    h  th    f  Oy    f  m  tl       rati      f  H  uld  b     g 

p      th    1     d 
Tl       fttfmptt  p       tl         t       f^^a^  dft        t 

Im     bly    II    t    t  1  by  Ad        S     tl 
1  t        tl    t  ti     w    k  d  ff       t 

d        T        qilyifthW  b        k 

A  bl    k  m  th  us    lly      -n  ti 

k      m        th  bl    k       th       1     y 

phj  — f      tl         als  Ibo    rsf     hir  — m        th 

wthk         Hw  h       qalt  ittwh  ptt 

thgttql  ggt  1;  twk  dtdlwyt 
brii^B  Profits,  Wages,  and  Prices  to  a  level  ?  Why  do  not  persons 
leave  those  employments  that  are  underpaid,  and  flock  into  those 
whioh  receive  more  than  the  average  1  The  ai^wer  is,  that  labor- 
ers are  paid  for  their  services  not  only  in  money,  but  in  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  credit  or  estimation  in  which  their  business  is  held, 
in  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeablene^  of  the  occupation,  the 
ease  or  diflieulty  of  learning  it,  and  in  its  several  other  peculiari- 
ties ;  and  that  competition  ia  often  limited  by  ciroumBtaoces,  so 
that  it  is  unable  to  produce  its  full  effect.  I  borrow  with  some 
enlargement  the  illustrations  of  this  topic  by  Adam  Smith  and 
other  Economists. 
First,  "the  Wages  of  labor  vary  with  the  ease  or  hardship,  the 
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cleanliness  or  dirtiness,  the  honorablenesB  or  dishonorableness,  of 
the  employment."  Thus,  the  work  of  a  stevedore,  that  of  loading 
and  unloading  vesseb  at  the  wharves,  as  it  ia  more  humble,  dirty, 
and  fatiguing:,  ia  more  highly  paid,  than  that  of  a  shoemaker. 
"  A  journeyman  blacksmith,  though  an  artificer,  seldom  earns  so 
much  in  twelve  hours  as  a  collier,  who  is  only  a  laborer,  does  in 
eight ;  his  work  is  not  quite  so  dirty,  is  less  dangerous,  and  is 
carried  on  in  daylight  and  aboveground.  Honor  makes  a  great 
part  of  the  reward  of  all  honorable  professions."  The  profession 
of  a  teacher  ia  more  respectable  than  that  of  a  dressmaker ;  and 
therefore  many  young  women,  here  in  New  England,  will  keep 
school  at  three  dollars  a  week,  when  they  might  earn  six  dollars 
in  the  same  time  by  ministering  to  their  countrywomen's  love 
of  fashion  and  elegance  in  dress.  Occupations  which  can  be  pur- 
sued at  home  are  not  so  largely  remunerated  as  those  which  must 
be  carried  on  within  the  precincts  of  a  great  manufactory.  A 
farmer's  daughter,  who  has  what  is  called  "  slop-work  "  supplied  to 
her  at  home  from  the  cheap-clothing  establishments,  cannot  earn  one 
third  as  much  as  she  would  receive  for  tending  a  loom  in  a  cotton- 
factory  ;  but  then  she  can  choose  her  own  hours  for  work  or  recre- 
ation, can  rise  early  or  late,  and  be  free  from  any  external  coe- 
troL     This  freedom  of  action  is  paid  for  by  a  diminution  of  wages. 

"  Secondly,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  the  Wages  of  labor  vary  with 
the  easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and  expense,  of 
learning  the  business.  When  any  espensive  machine  is  erected, 
the  extraordinary  work  to  be  performed  by  it  before  it  is  worn 
out,  it  must  be  expected,  will  replace  the  capital  laid  out  on 
it,  with  at  least  the  ordinary  profits.  A  man  educated  at  the 
expense  of  much  labor  and  time  may  be  compared  to  one  of 
these  expensive  machines."  Eegard  must  be  had  to  the  average 
duration  of  human  life,  for  at  death  the  whole  capital  vested  in 
the  man's  education  disappears.  Hence  the  excess  of  the  edu- 
cated man's  wages  over  the  ordinaiy  wages  of  common  labor  ought 
to  he  the  yearly  payment  of  such  a  life-annuity  as  couJd  be  bought 
with  the  whole  sum  vested  in  his  education. 

It  should  be  added,  that  all  persons  are  not  capable  of  learning 
the  more  difficult  employments,  for  which  a  quick  eye,  a  dexterous 
hand,  and  some  natural  taste  or  ingenuity  are  often  requisite. 
Not  all  common  laborers,  even  after  much  expense  of  time  and 
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training,  -would  make  good  blacksmiths;  nor  are  all  blacksmiths 
capable  of  becoming  first-rate  machinists.  The  competition  for 
employment  in  the  more  difficult  trades  is  therefore  first  limited 
by  Nature,  through  tlie  various  capacities  which  she  bestows  upon 
men ;  and  secondly,  by  the  necessity  of  education,  which  not  all, 
even  .of  those  who  are  naturally  gifted,  have  time,  money,  or  op- 
portunity to  obtain.  Engraving  has  risen  to  be  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  as  the  talent  for  practising  it  with  the  highest  success  is  as 
rare  as  that  of  a  great  painter  or  sculptor.  In  engineering,  the 
construction  of  machinery,  and  ship-bu riding,  great  natural  ability, 
improved  by  education  and  practice,  may  obtain  remuneration  so 
liber^il  aa  to  appear  extravagant. 

In  what  are  called  the  liberal  professions,  however,  though  a 
protracted  and  expensive  education  is  required  for  admission  to 
them,  the  rates  of"  compensation,  on  an  average,  arc  very  low,  — 
Bometimes  actually  lower  than  in  the  mechanic  trades.  In  Ohio, 
for  instance,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  most  of  the  other  West- 
ern States,  the  salaries  of  the  clergymen  often  are  not  equal  to  the 
wages  of  good  journeymen  blacksmiths.  True,  some  of  the  clergy- 
men, especially  in  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations,  are 
not  liberally  educated  men;  but  the' great  majority  have  com- 
pleted their  training  both  at  coUege^and  in  the  professional 
schools.  At  the  bar,  also,  though  a  few  eminent  practitioners 
make  great  gains,  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  whole  body  of 
lawyers,  if  equally  distributed  among  them,  would  hardly  equal  the 
average  wages  of  mechanics.  Physicians  may  be  somewhat  better 
paid  on  an  average,  though  the  aggregate  earnings  of  their  cruft 
are  capriciously  distributed,  an  ignorant  and  impudent  quack  often 
obtaining  more  than  a  competent  and  thoroughly  instructed  prac- 
titioner. This  is  because  there  is  no  certain  criterion  of  the  physi- 
cian's skill ;  whether  the  patient  lives  or  dies,  it  is  generally  doubt- 
ful whether  the  result  is  to  be  attributed  to  nature  or  the  doctor, 

Adam  Smith  justly  attributes  the  inadequate  compensation  of 
labor  in  the  liberal  professions,  first,  to  the  superior  dignity  or 
honorableneas  of  such  labor,  which  is  an  ofi'aet  for  the  inferior 
pecuniary  reward ;  secondly,  to  the  natimal  confidence  which  every 
man  has  in  his  own  abilities  and  his  own  good  fortune,  whereby  he 
persuades  himself  that  he  shall  draw  one  of  the  few  great  prizes  in 
the  law  or  the  church,  instead  of  one  out  of  the  many  blanks ;  and 
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thirdly,  so  far  as  literature  and  the  sacred  ministry  are  coacemed, 
to  the  tiumbor  of  persona  who  are  educated  for  those  occupations 
at  the  public  expense.  "  It  has  been  considered  as  of  so  much 
importance  that  a  proper  number  of  young  people  should  be  edu- 
cated for  certain  professions,  that  sometimes  the  public  and 
sometimes  the  piety  of  private  founders  have  established  many 
pensions,  scholarships,  eshibitions,  bursaries,  etc.  for  this  purpose, 
which  draw  many  more  people  into  those  trades  than  could  other- 
wise pretend  to  follow  them.  In  all  Christian  countries,  I  believe, 
the  education  of  the  greater  part  of  churchmen  is  paid  fur  in  this 
manner.  Very  few  of  them  are  educated  altogether  at  their  own 
expense.  The  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  education,  therefore, 
of  those  who  are,  will  not  always  procure  them  a  suitable  reward, 
the  church  being  crowded  with  people  who,  in  order  to  get  em- 
ploymelit,  are  willing  to  accept  of  a  much  smaller  recompense  than 
what  such  an  education  would  otherwise  have  entitled  them  to ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  competition  of  the  poor  takes  away  the 
reward  of  the  rich." 

In  respect  to  the  education,  in  part  gratuitous,  which  is  offered 
by  the  colleges  as  a  general  preparation  for  the  other  professions, 
though  the  effect  is  certainly  to  lessen  the  emoluments  of  prac- 
titioners by  increasing  the  number  of  competitors,  sound  policy,  or 
a  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  requires  that  it  should 
be  continued,  Adam  Smith,  with  his  usual  bias  towards  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  would  have  the  whole  matter  regulated  by 
the  natural  operation  of  supply  and  demand,  assuming  that,  if 
more  lawyers,  physicians,  and  literary  or  scientific  men  are  needed, 
their  rates  of  compensation  would  be  raised,  and  thus  more 
persons  would  be  tempted  to  enter  these  professions,  even  at  the 
coat  of  educating  themselves.  But  the  immediate  earnings  of 
literary  and  acientifie  men,  as  already  explained,  are  inferior  to 
their  merits,  and  altogether  insufficient  for  their  wants ;  while  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  interests  of  the  public  that  a 
numerous  class  of  highly  educated  men  should  exist  in  the  com- 
munity, capable  of  appreciating  each  other's  efforts  and  of  aiding 
the  progress  of  letters,  science,  and  invention.  Besides,  many 
must  receive  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  culture,  in  order  that  the  few 
who  are  able  to  profit  by  it  in  the  highest  degree  may  be  sure  not 
to  miss  the  requisite  preparatory  tr^niug,  without  which  even 
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their  eminent  abilities  may  not  produce  their  proper  finita. 
Many  thousanda  must  graduate  at  Osford  and  Cambridge,  in  order 
that  a  possible  Milton,  Newtoti,  or  Bentley  may  not  be  hindered 
from  benefiting  the  worM  by  his  genius.  It  is  a  commonplace 
remark,  that  "  mute,  inglorious  Miltons "  probably  rest  in  every 
village  churchyard.  That  J8  a  short-sighted  policy  which  would 
weigh  the  cost  of  institutions  of  learning  against  only  the  average 
result  upon  all  those  who  are  trained  at  them ;  the  value,  to  the 
community  at  large,  of  the  services  of  such  men  as  have  been 
named,  is  literally  inestimable ;  it  would  outweigh  the  expense  of 
founding  and  maintaining  universities  enough  to  educate  the 
whole  people. 

Thirdly,  says  Adam  Smith,  "  the  Wages  of  labor  in  different 
occupations  vary  with  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employ- 
ment. In  the  greater  part  of  manufactures,  a  journeyman  may 
be  pretty  sure  of  employment  almost  eveiy  day  in  the  year  that 
he  is  willing  to  work.  A.  mason  or  bricklayer,  on  the  contrary, 
can  work  neither  in  hard  frost  nor  in  foul  weather,  and  his  em- 
ployment at  all  other  times  depends  upon  the  occasional  calls  of 
his  customers.  He  is  liahle,  in  consqeuence,  to  be  frequently 
without  any.  "What  he  earns,  therefore,  while  he  is  employed, 
must  not  only  maintain  him  while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  some 
compensation  for  those  ansious  and  desponding  moments  which 
the  thought  of  so  precarious  a  situation  must  sometimes  occasion." 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  person  who  can  be  employed  only  a  part 
of  the  time  &uff^  to  receive  higher  Wages  than  one  who  has 
regular  work  and  constant  pay ;  and,  for  evident  reasons,  his  com- 
pensation m^tsl  be  larger.  On  account  of  the  irregularity  and 
uncertainty  of  his  occupation,  fewer  persons  will  be  disposed  to 
engage  in"  it ;  thus  the  competition  will  be  less,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  raise  his  price,  until  the  increased  pay  affords  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  inconstancy  of  the  employment. 

In  most  cases,  employers  take  all  the  risk ;  that  is,  they  Insure 
regular  Wages  to  their  hands,  whether  the  work  he  constant  or 
irregular,  lucrative  or  insufficient  to  pay  the  expenses.  Thus,  the 
driver  of  a  stage-coach  receives  the  same  pay,  whether  the  vehicle 
bo  full  or  empty ;  and  the  clerk  in  a  store  must  have  his  regular 
salary,  though  business  is  sometimes  dull,  and  he  has  little  to  do. 
So,  also,  a  ship  must  be  manned  by  sailors  enough  to  take  care  of 
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her  even  in  a  Btorm;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  ordinary, 
pleasant  weather,  the  crew  may  be  idle  more  than  half  of  the  time. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  peraon  employed  takes  the  risk,  and  hia 
Wages,  when  he  is  at  work,  must  be  high  enough  to  compensate  him 
for  occasional  necessary  idleness.  I  Thus,  the  driver  of  a  hackney- 
coach  is  paid  only  a  certain  proportion  of  what  he  can  earn  during 
the  day ;  and  the  crews  of  our  American  whaling- vessels  generally 
"  go  upon  shares,"  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is,  they  have  no  monthly 
Wages,  but  receive  the  value  of  a  fixed  portion  of  the  oil  that  tliey 
take.  As  ships  sometimes  come  home  "clean,"  or  without  any  oil, 
so  that  they  obtain  nothing  for  one  or  two  years'  labor,  their  share 
of  a  full  cargo  ought  to  exceed,  and  actually  does  considerably 
exceed,  the  ordinary  amount  of  seamen's  Wages  for  a  voyage  of 
the  same  length. 

The  fourth  cause  assigned  by  Adam  Smith  for  variation  in  the 
rate  of  Wages  is  the  small  or  great  trust  that  must  be  reposed  in 
the  person  employed.  Thus,  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  arc  paid 
more  liberally  than  workers  in  bra^  or  iron,  not  merely  on  account 
of  their  greater  skill,  and  in  spite  of  their  labor  being  more  agree- 
able' and  less  fatiguing,  but  because  of  the  greater  value  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  are  intrusted.  "  We  trust  our  health 
to  the  physician,  our  fortune,  and  sometimes  onr  life  and  reputation, 
to  the  lawyer  and  attorney.  Such  confidence  could  not  safely  bo 
reposed  in  people  of  a  very  mean  or  low  condition.  Their  reward 
must  he  such,  therefore,  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in  the  society 
which  so  important  a  trust  requires.  The  long  time  andthe  great 
expense  which  must  be  laid  out  in  their  education,  when  combined 
with  this  circumstance,  necessarily  enhance  still  further  the  price 
of  their  labor." 

On  the  same  principle,  also,  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
handling  of  much  money,  such  as  the  cashiers  and  tellers  of  banks, 
the  treasurers  and  managers _of  manufacturing  and  railroad  corpo- 
rations, must  receive  high  salaries.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps, 
that  there  is  some  degradation  in  being  rewarded  for  common 
honesty,  as  men  ought  to  be  honest  without  being  paid  for  it. 
So  they  ought ;  but  what  they  are  paid  for  iff,  not  honesty,  but 
the  reputation  for  honesty,  —  that  security  which  is  found  in  their 
well-known  previous  lives  and  character,  and  in  the  general  cir- 
cunutancea  of  their  situation,  that  they  will  be  feithful  to  their 
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trust.  Not  all,  not  even  msny,  persona  are  Incky  enough  to  be 
well  known  to  the  community  at  large  as  deserving  full  confidence 
in  any  office,  however  much  exposed  to  temptation.  The  compe- 
tition for  such  offices  being  thus  restricted  to  a  few,  they  Rre 
enabled  to  raise  the  price  of  their  eervkies,  Sometimes  security  is 
taken,  the  persons  employed  being  i-ec[uired  to  give  bonds  to  a 
heavy  amount  for  their  fidelity  to  their  engagements.  In  this 
case,  there  ia  no  need  of  their  integrity  being  well  known  to  the 
public  at  large ;  it  is  enough  that  they  have  so  far  earned  the  con- 
fidence of  a  few  aa  to  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  bondsmen.  The 
dontrivance  of  giving  bonds  thus  opens  the  competition,  and  tends 
to  rediice  salaries,  but  not  to  make  them  so  low  as  they  would  he 
if  no  bonds  were  required. 

Fifthly,  says  Adam  Smith,  "  the  Wages  of  labor  in  different 
employments  vary  according  to  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
'Success  in  thorn.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  mechanic  trades  siio- 
cess  is  almost  certain,  but  very  uncertain  in  the  liberal  profeseiona. 
Put  your  son  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
of  his  learning  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes ;  but  send  him  to  study  the 
law,  and  it  is  at  least  twenty  to  one  if  he  ever  makes  such  profi- 
ciency as  will  enable  him  to  live  by  the  business.  In  a  perfectly 
fair  lottery,  those  who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  gain  all  that  is 
lost  by  those  who  draw  the  blanks.  In  a  profession  where  twenty 
fail  for  one  that  succeeds,  that  one  ought  to  gain  all  that  should 
have  been  gained  by  the  unsuccessful  twenty.  The  counsellor-at- 
iaw,  who,  perhaps  at  forty  years  of  age,  begins  to  make  something 
by  his  profession,  ought  to  receive  the  retribution,  not  only  of  his 
own  so  tedious  and  expensive  education,  but  of  that  of  more  than 
twenty  others  who  are  never  likely  to  make  anything  by  it.  How 
estravagant  soever  the  fees  of  counsellors-at-law  may  sometimes 
appear,  their  real  retribution  is  never  equal  to  this." 

The  average  gains  of  practitioners  at  the  bar  are  reduced  by  the 
great  number  of  those  who  enter  the  profession  without  depending 
upon  it  for  support,  as  they  have  independent  means  of  livelihood, 
and  desire  only  a  genteel  escuse  for  doing  nothing.  Some,  also, 
have  recourse  to  the  law,  because  it  is  not  only  a  highly  reputable 
biisiness,  but  is  an  easy  mode  of  making  the  transition  to  political 
life.  Many  thus  appear  to  be  waiting  for  clients,  who  are  really 
on  the  lookout  only  for  a  chance  of  being  elected  to  the  legiala- 
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ture  or  to  CongreBs.  Though  these  two  classes  of  persons  do  not 
eater  actively  iuto  the  competition  for  fees,  their  presence  dimin- 
ishea  the  chances  of  success  for  those  who  hope  to  rise  in  the  pro- 
feBsion ;  some  business  occasionally  falls  into  their  hands,  and  they 
increase  the  crowd  in  the  midst  of  which  merit  and  ability  often 
remain  hidden  from  the  world.  Hence,  as  Adam  Smith  remarks, 
while  the  ordinary  income  of  shoemakers  and  blacksmiths  exceeds 
their  ordinary  expenditure,  it  will  be  found  that  the  annual  gains 
of  the  lawyers,  as  a  body,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  their  an- 
nual expenses. 

I  do  not  mean  that  success  is  more  doubtful  at  the  bar  than  in 
any  other  business.  In  this  country,  undoubtedly,  trade  is  equally 
uncertain  ;  for  it  is  said  that  three  fourths  of  those  who  engage  in 
it  become  insolveat  in  the  course  of  the  first  five  years ;  and  of 
those  who  escape  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy,  not  one  in  ten  succeeds 
in  amassing  a  fortune.  But  "  uncertainty  of  success,"  as  Mr. 
Senior  remarks,  "  cannot  well  affect  the  Wages  of  common  labor, 
since  no  man,  unless  he  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  capitalist,  unless 
he  have  a  fund  for  his  intermediate  support,  can  devote  himself  to 
an  employment  in  which  the  success  is  uncertain."  He  remarks, 
moreover,  "that  there  are  two  sorts  of  uncertainty:  In  some 
cases,  the  hazard  is  essentially  connected  with  the  employment 
itself,  and  recurs,  in  about  an  equal  degree,  at  every  operation. 
Smuggling  and  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  are  instances. 
Experience  and  skill  may  somewhat  diminish  the  risk ;  but  the 
best  smuggler  and  the  best  maker  of  gunpowder  probably  each 
Butfers  in  average  amount  of  loss.  But  there  are  employments  in 
which  success,  if  once  attained,  is  permanent.  Such  is  often  the 
case  in  mining.  That  mining  is  generally  the  road  to  ruin  is 
notorious  in  all  miuiug  countries ;  but  there  are  miners  who  have 
never  suffered  a  loss.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fe^ions.  Granting  them  to  be  as  uncertain  as  Adam  Smith  be- 
lieved them  to  be,  the  evil  to  which  that  uncertainty  refers  ia 
experienced  only  by  those  who  fail.  To  those  who  succeed,  they 
afford  a  revenue  eminently  safe  and  regular.  Their  uncertainty 
is  personal.  It  arises  from  the  error  to  which  every  man  is  sub- 
ject when  he  compares  his  own  qualifications  with  those  of  his 
rivals.  If  he  be  found  on  the  actual  trial  inferior,  hie  failure  is 
irretrievable ;  in  the  other  alternative,  bis  success  is  as  permanent." 
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The  inequalities  thus  far  considered  proceed  from  causes  that 
are  inherent  in  the  emplojinenta  themselves.  But  there  are 
others  wLich  arise  from  the  peculiar  laws  and  customs  of  different 
nations,  and  which  operate  by  obstructing  the  competition  that 
would  otherwise  reduce  Wages  and  Profits  to  a  level.  If  other 
things  ore  equal,  and  if  persons  ai'o  left  to  their  own  choice,  they 
will  flock  into  the  occupations  that  are  more  lucrative,  nnd  will 
desert  those  which  are  lees  productive,  until  the  increased  supply 
of  labor  and  capital  in  the  former  and  the  diminished  supply  in 
the  latter  bring  about  equality  between  the  two  classes.  But 
people  arc  not  always  left  to  themselves ;  hindrances  often  exist, 
sometimes  created  by  the  laws,  sometimes  only  by  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  which  obstruct  the  free  movement  of  labor 
and  capital  from  one  occupation  to  another. 

Tlie  most  rejuarltal>le  of  the  hindrances  existing  by  force  of  law 
are  the  exclusive  privileges  that  were  granted  to  the  corporations, 
or  guilds  of  trade,  which  formerly  existed  in  almost  every  city  in 
Europe,  but  which  are  now  rapidly  dying  out.  All  the  persons 
practising  any  one  art  or  trade  in  a  particular  city  —  such  as  the 
tailors,  the  brewers,  the  tanners,  the  goldsmiths,  etc.  —  were  united 
into  a  company,  which  received  from  the  government  by  charter 
the  exclusive  right  to  practise  their  vocation.  The  competition  in 
this  art  or  trade  was  thus  restricted  to  those  who  had  been  made 
free  of  the  company ;  and  no  person  could  become  free  of  the 
trade  till  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  it,  nsually  for  seven 
years,  and  had  complied  with  other  regulations,  which  were  often 
intentionally  made  numerous  and  vexatious,  in  order  to  prevent 
too  many  persons  from  entering  the  business  and  diminishing  its 
profits.  Thus,  the  number  of  apprentices  which  each  master 
might  have  was  often  determined  by  law,  and  sometimes  a  heavy 
fee  or  fine  was  exacted  before  the  apprentice  who  had  completed 
his  term  could  become  free  of  the  craft.  "In  their  greatest  pros- 
perity, these  fraternities,  more  especially  in  the  metropolis,  became 
important  bodies,  in  which  the  whole  community  was  enrolled; 
each  had  its  distinct  common  hall,  made  by-laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  its  particular  trade,  and  had  its  common  property." 
Membership  became  the  principal  avenue  of  admission  to  the 
general  franchise  of  the  municipality;  and  as  the  impediments- to 
becoming  freemen  were  multiplied,  the  management  of  civic  affairs 
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gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  little  oligarchy.  Sometimes  the 
royal  charters  expressly  Tested  the  local  government,  and  eyeti  the 
immediate  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  in  small  councils, 
originally  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  ever  after  aelf-elected.* 

"  All  such  incorporations,"  says  Adam.  Smith,  "  were  anciently 
called  Universities,  which  indeed  ia  the  proper  Latin  name  for  any 
incorporation  whatever  The  University  of  Smiths,  the  University 
of  Tailors  etc  are  expressions  which  we  commonly  meet  with  in 
the  old  charters  of  ancient  town?  When  those  particular  incor- 
porations which  are  now  peLulnrlj  called  Universities  were  first 
established  the  term  of  -vears  whicli  it  was  necessary  to  study  in 
order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  appears  evidently  to 
1  ne  been  copied  from  the  term  of  apprenticeship  in  common 
tildes  ot  which  the  mcoip orations  were  much  more  ancient.  As 
to  ha\e  wrought  seven  lears  under  a  master  properly  qualified  waa 
necessary  in  crder  to  entitle  any  person  to  become  a  master,  and 
to  have  himself  apprentices  in  a  common  trade,  so  to  have  studied 
seven  years  under  a  master  properly  qualified  was  necessary  to 
become  a  Master,  Teacher,  or  Doctor  (words  anciently  synon- 
ymous) in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  scholars  or  apprentices 
(words  likewise  origiijaUy  synonymous)  to  study  under  him." 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  incorporated  trades  was,  like  that 
of 'Our  modem  inspection  laws,  to  insure  the  good  or  merchantable 
quality  of  the  commodities  offered  for  sale ;  this  end  it  was  pro- 
posed to  effect  by  ordaining  that  the  articles  should  be  mannfac- 
tmred  only  by  practised  and  skilful  workmen,  who  had  served  a 
full  apprenticeship  to  the  craft.  But,  as  Adam  Smith  remarks, 
"  the  institution  of  long  apprenticeships  can  give  no  security  that 
insufficient  workmanship  shall  not  frequently  be  exposed  to  public 
sale.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  usually  the  effect  of  fraud,  and  not 
of  inability ;  and  the  longest  apprenticeship  can  give  no  security 
against  fraud."  The  inspection-mark  upon  a  barrel  of  floiu-,  or 
salted  meat,  or  pickled  fish,  or  the  name  of  the  manufecturer 

•  Thaso  incorporfltod  trfides  must  not  be  confonniJed  with  what  are  commonly 
colled  coTpwatUmt,  instituted  for  maiinfactnrinK,  bunking,  turapika,  or  railroitd  pnr- 
posaa,  here  in  America;  though  ttie similarity  of  name  and  origin  has  directed  much 
unfounded  political  odium  against  tlie  latter.  .The  old  guilds  of  trade  were  proper 
vioaiipiiliet,  no  other  persons  being  permitted  to  exercise  the  craft  which  was  their 
Epeoial  vocation.  But  our  modern  corporationa  have  no  exclaaivo  privileges;  any 
jndividnal,  or  another  incorporated  company,  may  begin  competition  with  them  ia 
'die  same  town  or  village. 
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printed  upon  a  bale  of  cloth,  is  a  much  better  guaranty  of  the 
quality  of  the  article.  Besides,  long  apprentioeehipB  are  not 
needed,  as  the  mystery  of  any  handicraft  can  Be  learned  in  less 
than  a  year,  so  tjiat  the  operative  can  work,  not  as  speedily  indeed, 
but  as  well  —  that  is,  he  can  turn  out  as  perfect  an  article  —  aa 
any  veteran  in  the  business.  At  any  rate,  he  wiU  be  the  quickest 
to  learn,  who  has  the  prospect  of  being  fiilly  paid  just  as  soon  as 
he  can  complete  the  article  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  who  is 
furthermore  required  to  pay  for  the  tools  and  materials  that  be 
spoils.  The  real  purpose  of  the  guild  was  to  maintain  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade,  under  the  cover  of  which  piu'chasers  were  obliged  to 
take  what  they  offered  for  sale  at  such  prices  as  they  chose  to 
affis,  or  to  do  without  the  commodity  altogether.  Individual 
members  of  the  company,  it  is  true,  might  compete  with  each 
other ;  but  their  competition  was  always  subject  to  the  by-laws 
enacted  by  the  council  of  the  guild. 

Old  espedienta  come  up  for  renewed  trial,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  with  only  a  change  of  name.  The  modern  Trade- 
Unions,  strikes,  and  associations  of  operatives,  are  but  the  ancient 
guilds  revived,  their  avowed  object  being  to  raise  Wages  and 
prices  by  diminishing  the  number  of  competitors.  Even  here  in 
America,  where  the  utmost  freedom  of  competition  has  been  the 
life  of  trade,  and  there  are  fewer  restrictions  upon  industry,  either 
legal  or  consuetudinary,  than  in  any  country  upon  earth,  at  a 
certain  strike  of  the  journeyman  printers,  the  Union  required  that 
only  a  fixed  number  of  apprentices  should  be  employed  in  each 
office,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  journeymen  in  it ;  and  that 
women  or  girls  should  not  be  employed  to  set  types,  though  it  is 
an  occupation  in  which  they  are  nearly  as  well  fitted  to  excel  as  in 
the  use  of  the  needle.  Mr.  Laing  seriously  argues  in  favor  of  such 
measures,  on  the  ground  that  "  labor  itself  is  a  property,  entitled 
to  legal  protection  as  much  as  land,  or  goods,  or  any  kind  of  prop- 
erty that  labor  produces";  and  that  "the  supply  of  the  public 
with  all  the  articles  of  handicraft,  or  labor  of  skill,  [should  be] 
confined  to  those  who  had  acquired  a  property  in  that  labor." 

Here  appeara  to  be  a  confusion  of  thought;  labor  is  rightly 
considered  as  property,  and  is  most  effectually  protected  as  such, 
when  it  can  be  applied  to  any  purpose,  or  in  any  occupation, 
which   the   laborer   prefers.     To   create  any  impediment  to  the 
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tiaiiiiton  ff  Ixbor  fiom  one  emrloTment  to  anothei  13  ncf  to 
piotei.t  lut  to  liolftte  the  essential  ughts  of  mduBtiy  To  gne 
to  any  iiidividnal  or  any  association  the  moncpol}  of  anj  article 
or  any  employment  is  to  cieato  in  the  favored  clnss  a  nght  of 
property  in  ot}ier  mens  lahm  — that  is  a  1  got  to  present  all 
other  persons  from  selecting  their  own  occupations  and  in»kinj2; 
the  beat  use  that  they  can  of  their  phjs  cal  and  mental  powers. 
It  18  ileo  to  tax  the  whole  community  foi  the  benefit  of  the 
faiored  clafs  by  compelling  th"  formei  to  pay  such  a  price  for 
the  commodity  or  such  Wages  for  the  Kbot  I'l  the  litter  miv 
lequre  Prices  ire  equifcaily  adjusted  when  the  sellex  sais  to 
the  purchaser  Pav  me  what  I  ask  01  manufactuie  the  article 
for  jonrself  The  ancient  mojrpoi-ated  companies  and  the  mod 
em  Trade-Unions  sa^  Pay  me  i\hat  I  ask  or  do  without  the 
article  altogethei  vu  shall  not  have  the  option  of  manufacturing 
the  artide  for  yourself  liav,  dees  Mf  lAing  suppose  that  the 
operatives  m  any  ctaft  whether  they  have  served  a  lon^  appren 
ticeohip  to  it  or  not  can  ha\e  acquiied  a  property  in  that 
labor  "  ?  XTiiquestionably  they  are  entitled  to  prosecute  it  them- 
selves ;  but  they  have  no  right,  either  natural  or  acquired,  to  keep 
other  persons  out  of  the  same  employment. 

Adam  Smith  takes  a  more  correct  view  of  the  subject  when  he 
says  :  "  The  property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own  labor,  as  it 
is  the  original  foundation  of  all  other  property,  so  it  is  the  most 
sacred  and  inviolable.  The  patriaiony  of  a  poor  man  lies  in  the 
strength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands;  and  to  hinder  him  from 
employing  this  strength  and  dexterity  in  what  manner  he  thinks 
proper,  without  injury  to  his  neighbor,  is  a  plain  violation  of  this 
most  sacred  property.  It  is  a  manifest  encroachment  upon  the 
just  liberty  both  of  -the  workman  and  of  those  who  might  he 
disposed  to  employ  him.  As  it  hinders  the  one  frorn  working  at 
what  he  thinks  proper,  so  it  hindera  the  others  from  employing 
whom  they  think  proper.  To  judge  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed, may  surely  be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  the  employers 
whose  interest  it  so  much  concerns." 

These  principles,  however,  are  not  of  universal  application ;  an 
exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  restraints  that  are 
imposed  by  the  laws  of  most  countries  upon  admission  into  the 
learned-professions.     Usually,  the  purchaser  is  the  best  judge  of 
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the  quality  of  tlie  goods  that  he  buys,  and  the  character  of  the 
person  that  he  deals  with ;  a  regard  for  ilia  own  interest  will 
protect  him  against  fraud  more  effectually  than  any  regulations 
whioh  the  government  can  devise.  But  it  is  not  so  when  he  buys 
the  services  of  a  physician.  Health  or  sickness,  life  or  death,  then 
depends  upon  the  competent  iuformation  and  skill  of  the  person 
employed  by  him ;  and  of  these  qualities  he  is  a  very  poor  judge, 
as  sickness  may  have  been  a  rare  occurrence  in  his  family.  But 
the  consequences  of  an  error  may  be  fatal,  and  the  event  indicates 
but  very  imperfectly  the  beneficial  or  injurious  consequences  of 
the  medical  treatment  pursued.  A  plausible  charlatan  may  easily 
impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  many  valuable  lives 
may  be  lost  before  his  ignorance  and  presumption  can  be  fully 
exposed.  Most  governments  attempt  to  protect  the  community 
against  such  injury  by  multiplying  restrictions  upon  irregular 
practitioners,  and  extending  the  full  privileges  of  the  profession 
only  to  those  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  course  of  edu- 
cation, and  have  oljtained  a  diploma,  or  certificate  of  competency, 
from  a  board  of  duly  qualified  examiners. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  competition  for  employment  is 
sometimes  restricted,  not  only  by  law,  but  by  the  customs  of  the 
country,  or  by  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people.  In  the 
United  States,  mobility  of  fortune,  station,  and  employment  ia  the 
most  striking  feature  of  society ;  no  impediment  is  created  by  law 
or  fiishion  to  the  most  frequent  and  sudden  changes  of  position 
and  biiHiness.  Thus  an  equalizing  process  is  constantly  going  op 
with  respect  both  to  Wages  and  Profits ;  no  one  profession  or 
employment  can  enjoy  even  a  momentary  advantage  without 
sharing  it  among  a  crowd  of  competitors.  In  England,  it  is  far 
otherwise ;  a  well-estabfished  and  clearly  defined  gradation  of 
ranks  has  existed  so  long,  and  has  so  moulded  the  habits  and 
expectations  of  the  people,  that  comparatively  few  think  of  step- 
ping out  of  the  station  or  the  business  to  which  they  were  horn. 
The  larger  emoluments  and  superior  advantages  of  a  different 
position  hardly  attract  their  notice,  and  certainly  eicite  no  emu- 
lation or  regret. 

lu  England,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  in  some  of  the  States  of 
this  country,  an  obstacle  to  the  free  circulation  of  labor  is  created 
by  the  poor-laws.     A  town  or  parish  is  bound  to  support  those 
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paupers  oiily  wlio  were  bom  in  it,  or  who,  iti  various  ways  speci- 
fied by  the  laws,  have  obtained  a  "  settlement "  within  its  limits. 
Sometimes,  forty  days'  utidistiirbed  residence  were  made  sufficient 
for  obtaining  a  settlement ;  more  stringent  regulations  required 
that  the  person  should  have  been  assessed  to  parish  rates  and 
paid  them,  or  should  have  served  an  apprenticeship  there,  or  have 
been  hired  into  service  there  and  remained  in  such  service  for  a 
full  year.  Those  who  have  not  complied  with  these  requisites 
may  be  warned  off,  or  sent  home  to  the  parish  where  they  belong. 
Through  such  regulations,  it  is  evident  that  there  may  be  a  super- 
fiuity  of  labor  in  one  place,  and  considerable  deficiency  of  it  in 
another,  and  that  industry  may  be  very  unequally  compensated 
in  different  districts.  Frequent  litigation  arises  under  the  law  of 
settlement,  as  the  hats  in  each  case  are  often  imperfectly  known 
or  difficult  to  be  proved  ;  and  cases  of  extreme  hardship  sometitaes 
happen,  as  when  a  family  reduced  by  poverty  and  sickness  are 
forcibly  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  place  which  they  have 
chosen  for  their  home,  or  are  sent  travelKng  over  the  whole  coun- 
try in  search  of  the  parish  to  which  they  rightfully  belong.  But, 
aa  already  intimated,  the  evil  is  not  one  of  much  moment  here 
in  America,  where  the  "Wages  of  labor  are  high,  and  where  there 
is  but  little  pauperism  among  the  native-bom,  and  that  little 
can  be  supported  at  insignificant  expense.  No  great  pains,  there- 
fore, are  taken  to  prevent  a  person  from  obtaining  a  settlement 
wherever  he  likes. 

Mr.  Senior  justly  remarks,  that  "the  difficulty  with  which  labor 
is  transferred  from  one  occupation  to  another  is  the  principal 
evil  of  a  high  state  of  civilization.  It  exists  in  proportion  to  the 
Division  of  Labor.  In  a  savage  state,  almost  every  man  is  equally 
fit  to  exercise,  and  in  fact  does  exercise,  almost  every  employment. 
But  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  two  circumstances  combine 
to  render  narrower  and  narrower  the  field  within  which  a  given 
individual  can  be  profitably  employed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
operations  in  which  he  is  engaged  become  fewer  and.  fewer ;  in 
a  large  manufactory,  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  one  of  these 
operations  has  little  experience  in  any  of  the  others.  And  in  the 
second  place,  the  skill  which  the  Division  of  Labor  gives  to  each 
distinct  class  of  artificers  generally  prevents  whatever  peculiar 
dexterity  an  individual  may  have  from  being  of  any  value  in  a 
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busineas  to  which  he  haa  not  been  brought  up.  A  workman 
whose  specific  labor  haa  ceased,  to  be  in  demand  finds  every  other 
long-established  employment  filled  by  persons  whose  time  haa 
been  devoted  to  it  from  the  age  at  which  their  organs  were  stilt 
pliable  and  their  attention  fresh." 

This  subject  is  escellently  illustrated  by  Mr.  Laing,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  qualifications  of  emigrants  to  perform  the  novel  tasks 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  change  of  residence.  "  Two  hundred 
years  ago,"  he  says,  "  when  the  peopling  of  the  old  American 
colonies  was  going  on,  the  great  naaas  of  the  population  of  the 
mother  country  was  essentially  agricultural ;  but  every  working 
man  could  turn  his  hand  to  various  kinds  of  work,  as  well  aa  to 
the  plough.  He  was  partly  a  smith,  carpenter,  wheelwright,  stone- 
mason, shoemaker.  The  useful  arte  were  not,  as  now,  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  artisans  bred  to  no  other  labor  but  their  own  trade 
or  art ;  very  expert,  skilful,  and  cheap  producers  in  that,  but  not 
used  to,  or  acquainted  with,  any  other  kind  of  work.  This  infe- 
rior stage  of  civilization,  in  which  men  were  not  co-operative  to  tha 
same  extent  as  now,  but  every  man  did  a  little  at  everything,  and 
made  a  shift  with  his  own  unaided  workmanship  and  production, 
was  a  condition  of  society  very  favorable  to  emigratiou-enterpriae 
and  to  colonization.  It  continues  still  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  the  main  reason  why  their  settlers  in  the  backwooda  are  more 
handy,  shift  better  for  themselves,  and  thrive  better,  than  the 
man  from  this  country,  who  has  been  all  his  life  engaged  in  one 
branch  of  industry,  and  in  that  has  had  the  co-operation  of  many 
trades  preparing  his  tools  and  the  materials  for  his  work. 

"Another  advantage  for  emigration  in  that  state  of  society 
which  we  in  Great  Britain  have  entirely  outgrown,  was,  that  the 
female  half  of  the  population  contributed  almost  as  much  as  the 
male  half  to  the  subsistence  of  a  famUy,  especially  an  emigrant 
family.  In  the  days  of  King  James,  and  of  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  If.,  and  down  even  to  the  end  of  the  last  centui'y,  the 
emigrant  could  reckon  upon  the  household  work  of  the  females 
of  his  family  as  more  or  ieaa  profitable,  and  at  least  saving,  by 
the  production  of  all  clothing  material.  In  genteel  families  at 
home,  all  the  family  linen  and  cloth  for  common  wear,  and  often 
some  for  sale  in  the  country  towns,  was  produced  by  household 
woric     The  progress  of  society  to  a  higher  state  of  materia]  refine- 
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ment  has  entirely  superseded  such  family  production.  Co-opera- 
tive lafcor  ill  factories  supplies  the  public  with  much  better  and 
finer  goods  ;  and  the  public  taste  is  so  much  refined  by  the  contin- 
ual enjoyment  of  finer  articles,  that  the  old  mode  and  quality  cf 
production  would  not  satisfy  it  now ;  but  that  former  state  was 
more  fevorable  to  emigration  than  our  present  more  advanced 
social  condition.  There  seems  to  be  a  stage  in  the  progress  of 
nations  at  which  they  can  throw  off  swarms  with  most  success. 
A  nation,  like  an  individual,  may  become  too  refined  for  coloniz- 
ing ;  its  social  state  too  co-operative  ;  men  too  dependent  on  other 
men  for  the  gratification  of  acquired  tastes  and  habits,  which 
have  become  part  of  their  nature,  and  interwoven  with  the  daily 
life  even  of  the  poorer  classes." 

The  case  of  household  or  home  manufactures,  here  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Lmng,  is  an  interesting  one,  as  it  shows  thiit,  under 
certain  circumstances,  persons  may  be  willing  to  work,  and  may 
find  it  profitable  to  work,  for  much  less  than  the  ordinary  compen- 
sation of  labor  in  their  neighborhood.  An  agricultural  family  has 
considerable  leisure  time  in  the  course  of  tho  year,  the  winter 
being  a  period  of  almost  entire  suspension  of  their  customary 
tasks.  This  leisure  they  may  profitably  devote  to  any  species  of 
manufacture  which  can  be  pursued  at  home,  at  intervals,  and 
without  the  aid  of  costly  tools;  for  however  poorly  such  labor 
may  be  compensated,  its  proceeds  are  all  clear  gain.  The  time 
would  be  entirely  lost,  if  it  were  not  thus  employed.  Thus,  spin- 
ning and  knitting  may  continue  to  be  carried  on  by  hand  in 
many  a  humble  family,  long  after  the  most  perfect  machinery 
for  performing  these  processes  has  been  invented,  and  tho  prices 
of  the  articles  spun  or  knit  have  consequently  been  reduced  to  a. 
very  !on»  rate.  Tho  family  would  not  be  enabled  to  subsist  by 
devoting  themselves  eutirely  to  these  employments ;  but  their 
subsistence  being  already  secured  by  agriculture  or  some  other 
adequately  compensated  labor,  their  leisure  may  be  economized  by 
such  supplementary  tasks,  and  a  small  addition  be  thus  obtained 
to  their  slender  income.  The  Swiss,  a  frugal  and  industrious  peo- 
ple, are  noted  for  having  carried  these  home  mantifactures,  espe- 
cially of  watches  and  toys,  to  a  great  extent,  and  for  maintaining 
them  against  the  formidable  competition  of  British  fuel,  capital, 
and  machinery. 
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A  similar  case  is  presented  in  the  Wages  of  female  labor,  which 
are  usually  much  lower  than  those  of  males.  The  reason  is,  that 
comparatively  few  women  are  solely  dependent  upon  what  thoy 
can  earn  for  themselves;  most  of  them  have  a  Imsband,  father, 
or  brother  by  whom  they  are  supported.  Being  fed  from  other 
sources,  they  can  afford  to  perform  at  a  very  low  price  the  few 
tasks  that  are  deemed  appropriate  for  their  sex.  So  many  of 
them  are  williug  to  work  upon  these  terms,  in  order  to  obtain,  not 
a  livelihood,  but  tho  means  of  copying  a  new  fashion,  or  of  pur- 
chasing a  coveted  article  of  furniture  or  a  bit  of  finery,  that 
Wages  in  their  whole  department  of  industry  are  permanently 
depreciated  ;  and  the  few  women  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  thrown  wholly  upon  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  for  sub- 
sistence are  reduced  to  great  straits.  Thus,  sewing  is  a  peculiarly 
femioine  occupation,  and  is  therefore  more  inadequately  paid  tiiaa 
any  other  species  of  manual  labor.  Hood  attracted  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  all  England  for  the  hard  fate  of  the  needle- 
women of  London ;  and  novelists  have  woven  many  pathetic  fic- 
tions out  of  the  sorrovra  of  governesses.  The  menial  services  of 
females  are  better  paid,  in  America  at  least,  than  any  other 
species  of  woman's  industry;  a  good  cook  sometimes  earns  more 
than  an  accomplished  teacher,  and  certainly  finds  it  easier  to 
obtain  employment.  The  meanness,  or,  as  most  women  consider 
it,  the  degrading  character,  of  the  employment,  must  be  compen- 
sated by  high  money -Wages. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

:   THE   RA.TE  OF   TROFITS  :    LIMITED   EXTENT  OF 
E  USB  OF  CAPITAL  :   TIIB  THEORY  OF  GLUTS. 

Catitvl  being  imassed  is  we  have  seen  by  frugality  or  absti- 
nence. Profits  are  the  reiiaid  of  ubitttfncf  just  ns  Wages  are  the 
remuneration  of  hbur  and  fient  is  the  compensation  for  the  use 
of  land  Labor  capitTl  and  land  are  the  three  inatiuments  of 
production  and  therefcte  the  ext,hanL,e*blo  iilue  of  everything 
produced    i-,   ii.suhi\le    into    three   ctiiponcnt    j.ait'^  ^ Wages, 
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Profits,  and  Kent.  To  adopt  Adam  Smith's  language,  "  In  even/ 
Bociet.y,  the  price  of  eveiy  commodity  finally^  resolves  itself  into 
aonie  one  or  other,  or  all,  of  these  three  parts;  and  ni  eiL.ij  im 
proved  society,  all  the  three  enter,  more  or  less,  aa  component  paita, 
into  the  price  of  the  far  greater  part  of  commodities.  In  the 
origin  of  society,  fertile  land  being  abundant  or  equally  diatrib 
uted,  so  that  there  is  no  monopoly,  Rent  does  not  exist,  and  the 
whole  valne  of  the  thing  is  resolvable  into  Profits  and  V>  ages 

But  under  ordinary  circumstances,  or  in  every  stag,e  of  society 
above  the  lowest  degree  of  barbarism,  all  three  of  these  elements 
ooiicnr  to  make  up  the  value  of  every  article  produced.  "  In  the 
price  of  com,  for  example,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  one  part  pays  the 
Eent  of  the  landlord,  another  pays  the  Wages  or  maintenance  of 
the  laborers  employed  in  produciag  it,  and  the  third  pays  the 
Profit  of  the  farmer.  These  three  parts  seem,  either  immediately 
or  ultimately,  to  make  up  the  whole  price  of  corn.  A  fourtJi  part, 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  is  necessary  for  replacing  the  stock  of 
the  farmer,  or  for  compensating  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  laboring 
cattle  and  other  instruments  of  husbandry.  But  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  the  price  of  any  instrument  of  husbandry,  such  as  a 
laboring  horse,  is  itself  made  up  of  the  same  three  parts,  —  the 
Rent  of  the  land  upon  which  he  is  reared,  the  labor  of  tendbg 
and  rearing  him,  and  the  Profits  of  the  farmer  who  advances  both 
the  Rent  of  this  land  and  the  Wages  of  this  labor." 

Capital  may  bo  largely  productive  of  wealth,  though  the  Profits, 
or  share  of  the  1'al.ue  created  which  comes  to  the  capitalist,  may 
be  relatively  small ;  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  value  produced 
may  be  alaorbed  in  the  payment  of  Rent  and  Wages.  "  As  any 
particular  commodity  comes  to  be  more  manufactured,  that  part 
of  the  price  which  resolves  itself  into  Wages  and  Profits  comes  to 
be  greater  in  proportion  to  that  which  resolves  itself  into  Rent. 
In  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  not  only  the  number  of  Profits 
se,  but  eiery  subsequent  Profit  is  greatei  th\n  the  foregoing; 
:  the  capital  fiom  which  it  is  den\ed  must  alwajs  he 
greater.  The  capital  which  employs  the  weavers,  for  oTample, 
must  be  greater  than  that  which  employs  the  spinnets  betause  it 
not  only  replaces  that  capital  with  its  Profits  but  pays  besides, 
the  Wages  of  the  weavers ,  and  the  Profits  must  always  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  capital." 
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Still  it  is  tnie,  in  the  last  analysis,  as  already  etated,  that  the 
creation  of  all  value  may  be  traced  to  labor  alone.  Capital  itself 
is  created  by  labor,  and  may  be  called  consolidated  or  invested,  labor. 
It  consists  of  the  economized  or  reserved  fruits  of  previous  labor ; 
so  that  Profits  are  only  the  compensation  of  fornix  industry,  just 
as  Wages  are  the  compensation  of  present  industry.  What  ia 
usually  called  Rent,  also  is,  in  great  part,  only  the  compeuBation 
of  the  labor  and  capital  that  have  previously  been  expended  upon 
the  laud,  and  so  closely  incorporated  with  it  that  the  original  and 
the  acquired  properties  of  the  soil  can  no  longer  be  distinguished 
from  each  other.  The  greater  part  of  what  is  popularly  termed 
Rent,  then,  is  nothing  but  Profit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Wages 
of  past  industry.  Ground-Rent  in  cities  and  towns,  being  paid  for 
the  mere  space  or  room  on  which  buildings  may  be  erected,  is 
perhaps  the  only  instance  of  Rent  properly  so  called.  According 
to  Ricardo,  Rent  is  the  compensation  for  the  original  and  inherent 
properties  of  the  soil ;  then  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  reward 
of  an  agent  that  has  concurred  in  the  production,  but  is  only  a 
share,  appropriated  oil  the  monopoly  principle,  of  the  previously 
existing  value.  These  original  properties  of  the  soil  are  the  free 
gift  of  Nature ;  like  the  air  and  the  light,  they  cost  nothing  to 
anybody.  But  as  they  are  not  inexhaustible  in  amoimt,  —  at 
least  in  localities  where  they  are  most  needed,  —  they  are  appro- 
priated by  individuals,  and,  through  the  monopoly  thus  created,  a 
tax  is  levied  upon  the  producers  of  value. 

But  when  Profit  is  spoken  of  as  the  third  component  part  of 
value,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  de- 
serves attention,  as  it  is  the  source  of  several  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  para- 
doses. In  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  price  or  value,  the 
whole  share  which  falls  to  the  capitalist  is  called  Profit  by  Ricar- 
do ;  but  this  includes  the  replacement  of  the  capital  which  he  origi- 
nally vested  in  the  undertaking,  as  well  as  that  enlnrffenient  of  this 
capital  in  the  process  of  production  which  alone  is  usually  denomi- 
nated Profit,  What  this  Economist  calls  Wages,  also,  is  only  the 
Aare  or  proportion  of  the  finished  product  which  is  received  by 
the  laborer ;  as  what  he  terms  Profit  is  the  share  or  proportion  of 
the  same  product  which  accrues  to  the  capitalist.  Thus,  Rent 
being  a  fixed  sum,  to  be  first  deducted  from  the  total  value,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  comparative  amount  of  Wages  and  Prof- 
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its,  what  remains  after  this  deduction  is  to  be  divided  between  tlie 
laborer  and  the  capitalist.  According  to  Eicardo,  indeed,  Rent, 
is  not  an  element  in  the  Cost  of  Production,  —does  not  enter  into 
Value  at  all ;  for  the  poorest  land  in  cuUivation  yields  no  Eent, 
and  the  Value  is  regulated  by  the  Coat  of  Production  on  this 
poorest  land.  Hence  Mr.  Rioardo  was  led  to  affinn,  that  "  noth- 
ing can  affect  Profits  but  a  rise  of  Wages  "  ;  that  "  whatever  raises 
the  Wages  of  labor  lowers  the  Profit  of  stock";  and  that,  "as  tho 
Wages  of  labor  fall,  the  Profits  of  stock  rise."  Summing  up  the 
whole  doctrine  in  one  theorem,  he  maintains  that  high  Wages  and 
high  Profits  are  incompatible,  since  whatever  is  added  to  the  one 
must  be  taken  from  the  other.  He  proposes  to  divide  the  whole 
value  produced  into  two  parts,  giving  the  name  of  Wages  to  the 
one,  and  of  Profits  to  the  other;  and  if  h,is  nomenclature  is  cm-rect, 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine  is  self-evident.  When  a  given  quantity 
js  to  be  divided  into  only  two  parts,  it  is  manifest  that  either  one 
of  these  parts  can  be  enlarged  only  at  the  expense  of  the  other ; 
they  must  vary  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other. 

But  few  words  are  needed  to  expose  this  parados.  When  words 
are  taken  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  it  is  certain  that  high 
Wages  and  high  Profits  often  go  together,  and  tend  to  produce 
each  other.  The  rates  of  both  are  considerably  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain ;  both  are  much  higher  in 
California  than  in  New  York.  When  a  capitalist  is  making  large 
Profits,  be  is  eager  to  extend  his  business,  to  employ  more  hands, 
and  consequently  he  offers  higher  Wages.  A  fall  in  Wages  is 
symptomatic  of  a  decline  in  business,  and  a  general  depreciation 
of  Profits.  Fawcett,  an  English  Economist,  says  (in  1865),  "it 
ia  quite  certain  that,  during  the  last  few  years,  emigration  has 
produced  a  very  considerable  advance  in  tho  Wages  of  all  our 
laborers,  and  yet  I  believe  that  the  rate  of  Profit  obtained  by 
employers  has  increased,  instead  of  being  reduced." 

But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  here  mean  by 
Wages,  not  the  proportion  of  the  finished  product  that  falls  to  the 
laborer,  but  tho  antoitnt,  the  quantity  and  quality,  of  the  com- 
modities which  he  can  purchase  with  the  results  of  his  day's 
labor.  If  a  journeyman  carpenter  is  able  to  buy  one  fourth  of 
a  barrel  of  flour  with  his  day's  wages,  while  a  seamstress  can 
obtain  only  one  tenth  of  a  barrel  with  hers,  then  the  Wages  of 
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the  former  are  two  and  a  half  timee  greater  than  those  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  this  would  be  true,  though  the  carpenter  received  only 
80  per  cent  of  what  his  day'a  work  sold  for,  while  the  seamstress 
was  paid  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  hers.  In  like  manner, 
"  Profits  are  not  measured  by  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to 
the  rate  of  Wages,  but  by  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
capital  by  the  agency  of  which  they  have  been  produced."  If  a 
farmer,  to  borrow  Mr.  MoCulIoch's  illustration,  employs  a  capital 
amounting  to  1,000  buahels  of  grain,  paying  700  of  it  for  Wages, 
and  300  for  seed  and  other  expenses,  then,  if  the  return  at  the 
end  of  the  season  be  1,200  bushels,  his  Profit  is  200  bushels,  and 
hia  rate  of  Profit  is  20  per  cent.  Mr.  Ricardo  would  say,  that 
the  total  product,  1,200  bushels,  is  divided  into  Profits  and  Wages 
in  the  proportion  of  5  to  7,  inasmuch  as  the  laborers  received 
seven  twelfths  of  it,  and  the  capitalist  only  five  twelfths  ;  —  a  doc- 
ttitie  which  is  correct  as  be  understands  it,  but  which  is  calcu- 
lated only  to  mislead,  if  words  are  taken  in  their  ordinary  mean- 
ing. 

Again,  a  capitalist  may  receive  90  and  the  laborer  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  finished  product,  say,  of  one  barrel  or  one  coat. 
And  yet  Wages  may  be  very  high,,  for  the  laborer  may  manufac- 
ture 10  barrels  or  10  coats  in  one  day,  and  so  receive  great  gains. 
Eate  of  Profits  is  determined  by  proportion  of  amount  received  to 
Capital  employed;  but  rate  of  Wages,  by  proportion  of  amount 
received  to  Tinte  employed. 

Several  things  are  usually  confounded  under  the  name  of  Profit, 
which  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  before  we 
can  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  circumstances  on  which  the  rate  of 
Proiit,  «t  any  given  time  and  place,  depends.  The  general  prin- 
ciple is,  that  Profits  tend  to  an  equality  in  all  employments  and  in 
all  localities.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  equal,  or  that  they 
must  become  equal  But  an  equalizing  process  is  constantly  going 
on ;  for  if  the  gains  in  one  department  of  euterprise  are  notori- 
ously ahove  the  average,  —  if  it  is  even  suspected  by  a  multitude 
of  sharp-sighted  observers,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  such  pppoiv 
tunities,  that  they  exceed  the  average,  — more  capital  is  at  once 
attracted  into  the  employment,  till,  by  the  competition  of  the 
capitalists  with  each  other,  the  rate  of  Profit  is  reduced  to  the 
a.  standard  in  other  enterprises. 
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But  though  Profits  tmd  to  an  equality  in  different  employ 
meats,  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  a  great  seeming  inequal- 
ity in  them,  most  of  which  can  be  readily  explained  by  a  reference 
to  the  several  really  distinct  elements  which  are  usually  con- 
founded under  the  general  name  of  Profits.  Thus,  among  those 
who  superintend  the  apphcatioa  of  capital, — entrepreneurs  the 
French  call  them,  manctffera  is  the  nearest  English  appellation,  for 
they  are  not  always  the  ovmers  of  the  capital  which  thty  manage, 
—  there  is  every  degree  of  skill,  enterprise,  and  intelligence ;  the 
gains  vary,  of  course,  in  proportion  as  these  faculties  are  esercised. 
The  prudent  and  sagacioiia  naerchant  mates  a  fortune  out  of  the 
very  busjuess  from  which  a  dozen  of  his  competitors  may  retire  as 
bankrupts.  Only  those  mho  are  successful  continue  m  the  busi- 
ness for  a  long  time ;  and  the  average  of  the  gains  of  such  persons 
is  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  ordinary  mte  of  Profits.  Obviously, 
however,  then-  gains  ai'e  not  all  to  be  reckoned  as  Profits,  strictly 
BO  called ;  a  lai^  portion  of  them  are  to  be  considered  rather  as 
the  Wages  of  labor,  or  as  the  sjilary  paid  to  an  unusually  skilful 
person  for  managing  the  concern.  This  portion — the  vagi's  of 
manaffemeiit  —  being  deducted  from  their  total  gains,  it  la  only 
the  remainder  which  can  properly  be  regarded  as  Profit,  and  can 
have  its  rate  compared  with  the  rate  of  Profits  in  other  employ- 
ments, with  which  it  will  be  found  to  agree.  These  Wages  for 
skilfiil  management  often  rise  to  a  very  high  point ;  some  railroad 
and  manufecturing  corporations  have  found  it  for  their  advantage 
to  pay  to  their  general  agent  or  manager  a  higher  salary  than  the 
government  of  the  United  States  paid  to  its  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  or  than  it  now  pays  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme 
Court.  If  this  person,  instead  of  acting  as  an  agent  for  others, 
should  enter  into  business  on  hia  own  account,  and  trade  with  his 
own  capital,  we  ought  to  subtract  $  10,000  a  year  ibam  his  annual 
gains,  before  those  gains  are  considered  aa  any  indication  of  the 
general  rate  of  Profit  in  his  business. 

Again,  the  rish  incurred  varies  much  in  different  employments. 
If,  in  a  particular  business,  three  ventures  out  of  four  fail  alto- 
gether, or  result  in  a  loss,  the  gains  of  the  fourth  ventm-e,  on  an 
average,  must  he  high  enough  to  compensate  for  all  these  losses, 
and  to  afford  at  least  the  ordinary  rate  of  Profit  for  the  capital 
required   during   all   the   time  which   is    consumed   by   all   four 
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ventures.  During  the  war  of  the  Rehellion,  the  gains  of  blockade- 
running  between  Nassau  and  the  eoast  of  the  Carolinaa  were  so 
great,  that  though  three  ships  out  of  four  were  captured  or  lost, 
the  Profit  on  the  return  cargo  of  the  fourth  ship  was  large  enough 
to  make  the  business  a  lucrative  one  to  the  merchant.  The  true 
rate  of  Profit,  then,  must  be  calculated  only  after  one  deduction  is 
made  from  the  total  gains  as  iTisurance  against  loss,  and  another 
for  Woffes  of  inanaffeineiit. 

But  here  another  element  comes  in  to  modify  our  caleulationa, 
—  an  element  already  once  mentioned  as  "  the  lottety  principle  in 
human  nature."  So  much  does  the  prospect  of  splendid  gains 
outweigh,  in  the  estimation  of  sanguine  and  adventurous  persona, 
the  chances  of  loss,  that  an  undue  proportion  of  capital  is  atti-acted 
into  some  very  uncertain  employments,  and  the  rate  of  Profit  in 
them  is  consequently  reduced  to  a  very  low  point,  —  often,  indeed, 
to  nothing  or  less  than  nothing-  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
average  gains  in  a  trade  in  which  lai^  fortunes  may  be  made,  — 
in  our  own  flour-trade,  for  instance,  or  in  stock-jobbing,  —  "  are 
lower  than  those  in  which  gains  are  slow,  though  comparatively 
sure,  and  in  which  nothi:^  is  to  be  ultimately  hoped  for  beyond  a 
competency.  In  such  points  as  this,  much  depends  on  the  char- 
acters of  nations,  according  as  they  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
adventurous,  or,  as  it  ia  called  when  the  intention  is  to  blame  it, 
the  gambling  spirit.  This  spirit  is  much  stronger  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Great  Britain ;  and  iu  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
country  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  some  Continental  coun- 
tries, the  tendency  is  so  much  the  reverse,  that  safe  and  quiet 
employments  probably  yield  a  less  average  Profit  to  the  capital 
engaged  in  them  than  those  which,  at  the  price  of  greater  haaards, 
offer  greater  gains." 

The  moral  character  of  individuals — or,  at  any  rate,  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  are  held  in  the  community—  is  affected  by 
the  comparative  prevalency  of  the  gambling  spirit.  Here,  the 
standard  phrase  for  a  "  failure,"  or  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  is  "  mis- 
fortune in  business  "  ;  —  that  is,  fortune  only  is  blamed,  the  twH- 
vidual  ia  pitied,  and  the  sympathy  of  his  compauions  and  former 
rivals  helps  him  to  try  again.  The  reason  why  the  act  is  so  le- 
niently viewed  is,  that  it  is  so  frequent ;  no  one  can  conscientiously 
blame  his  neighbor  for  what  is  so  likely  to  happen  to  himself,  —  for 
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what,  perohanoe,  has  happened  to  himself  more  than  once.  Still, 
in  estimating  the  Profits  of  trade  as  compared  with  those  of  agri- 
culture, the  professions,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  number  and 
amount  of  such  failures  must  be  taken  into  view,  or  our  calcula- 
tions will  be  Tery  wide  of  the  truth.  The  prevalence  of  this 
speculating  or  gambling  spirit  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  rate  of  interest  in  this  country  continues  so  high ;  lenders 
are  affected  with  it  as  well  as  borrowers,  and  will  incur  great  haz- 
ards when  tempted  by  uBurioua  rates. 

In  England,  bankruptcy  is  a  more  serious  matter.  The  bank- 
rupt not  only  loses  credit ;  he  also,  to  a  great  extent,  loses  caate. 
He  is  a  dishonored  man,  whose  sense  of  personal  degradation  is  not 
infrequently  so  keen  as  to  drive  him  to  suicide.  Sydney  Smith 
wittily  remarks,  that  an  Englishman's  idea  of  Paradise  is  a  place 
where  people  always  pay  their  debts.  Hence  the  opprobrium  in- 
curred by.  our  repudiating  States  was  so  much  greater  in  England 
than  in  this  country,  and  was  expressed  with  so  much  bitterness 
as  absolutely  to  goad  and  sting  the  defaulters,  into  a  sense  of  the 
heinousness  of  their  act,  and  an  attempt  to  retrieve  their  reputa- 
tion. And  yet,  serious  and  wholly  indefensible  as  was  the  breach 
of  iaJth  on  the  part  of  the  defaulting  States,  the  complaints  of  the 
English  bond-holders  were  exa^erated  and  unreasonable.  They 
knowingly  incurred  a  greater  risk,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  high- 
er interest;  they  dehberately  preferred  investment  at  considerable 
hazard  in  American  funds  at  sis  per  cent,  to  a  perfectly  safe  invest- 
ment in  English  government  funds  at  three  per  cent,  and  therefore 
bad  comparatively  little  ground  for  complaint  when  a  portion  of 
their  hazardous  investment  turned  out  unfavorably. 

In  France,  the  lot  of  the  bankrupt  is  still  more  severe  ■  he  not 
only  loses  his  social  position,  but  the  law  presents  him  from  en 
gaging  in  any  other  business  on  liis  own  account  till  he  has  re 
deemed  his  outstanding  obligations 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  circum<it antes  affecting  the  rate  of 
Profits,  because  thej  illustrate  the  principle  already  stated  that 
the  theory  of  Political  Euinomy  is  I  ut  an  exposition  of  humin  na 
ture  as  it  appears  when  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  The 
rate  of  Profits  vanes  according  to  the  opinions  and  habits  of  mind 
and  action,  of  those  who  apply  cipital  to  produLtno  uses  The 
money-getting  propensity  is  but  one  tendency  or  phasis  of  human 
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natwre,  and  it  is  constantly  modified  and  controlled  hy  th«  other 
pa^ions  and  haliits  of  men,  with  whi  h  it  is,  Hended  and  amon^; 
■which  it  is  by  no  means  the  strcn^est 

Another  illustration  of  this  general  pr  nciple  i^  foi  nj.  in  h  c  r 
cumstance  just  alluded  to, — the  estraordmarj  flnctuations  of  the 
grain  and  flonr  market  in  this  country  —  fluctuat  one  wh  ch  ire 
BO  great  and  frequent  as  to  put  all  calculation  at  defiance  and  to 
raake  the  gains  of  the  dealers  nearlj  as  uncertain  as  the  chance  of 
drawing  a  prize  in  a  lottery.  As  the  results  of  successful  speculi 
tiou  in  this  branch  are  very  biilhant  and  as  bankriftcy  is  no 
disgrace,  the  business  is  probably  more  overdoi e  —  that  is  tie 
average  rato  of  profit  is  lower  —  than  m  an\  other  enterprise 
whatsoever.  Flour  may  be  five  dolhrs  a  h  irrel  in  New  \ork  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  may  rise  to  twelve  dollars  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  and  fall  even  below  its  etarting-point  when  the  nest 
crop  comes  in.  The  effect  of  such  changes  as  these  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  dealer  who  has  a  stock  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  bar- 
rels at  a  time  may  be  easily  seen.  He  may  literally  gain  or  lose 
one  or  two  millions  of  dollars  in  one  season.  How  are  such  fluctu- 
ations possible  t  At  the  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  the 
price  of  breadstuffs  would  be  the  most  stable  of  all  prices.  The 
quantity  needed,  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  satisfied  with  food, 
varies  by  a  fixed  and  well-known  law  of  increase  from  year  to 
year.  The  average  crop  over  a  country  so  extensive  as  this  varies 
but  Jittle ;  a  bad  harvest  in  one  State  is  compensated  by  an  unusu- 
ally good  one  in  another.  And  should  there  be  any  marked  defi- 
ciency or  excess,  foreign. commerce  stands  ready,  as  usual,  to 
equahze  the  market  by  distributing  the  aggregate  product  uni- 
formly where  it  is  most  needed. 

But  the  vast  quantity  of  the  article  which  is  produced  and  cou- 
sumed  every  year,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  also  an  article  of  prime 
necessity  for  all  classes  of  people,  introduce  a  new  element  into 
the  calculation.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  men  are  strongly  escited 
in  relation  to  a  product  on  which  not  merely  comfort,  but  life, 
depends,  and  the  use  of  which  is  absolutely  uliiversal.  Its  price 
rises  and  falls,  not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  or  ex- 
cess of  the  crop,  but  to  the  alarm  and  the  spirit  of  speculation 
which  are  excited  by  that  deficiency  or  excess.  A  failure  of  one 
sixth  of  the  crop,  instead  of  raising  the  value  in  the  market  only 
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in  that  proportion,  will  often  double  the  price  j  a  snrphis  of  not 
more  than  an  eighth  of  the  average  annual  harvest  may  sink  the 
price  below  the  actual  cost  of  production.  A.  mere  rumor  of  an 
apprehended  partial  failure  of  the  ci-op  ia  England  has  power  to 
raise  the  price  of  grain  and  flour  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Neeessarim  must  be  had  at  any  cost,  so 
that  their  pries  will  rise  in  a  higher  proportion  than  the  diminii- 
tion  of  the  supply.  But  the  price  of  luxuries  will  be  more  stable, 
as  any  considerable  enhancement  of  their  coat  induces  many  per- 
sons to  give  up  the  use  of  them  alto^ethei 

What  Ml  Mill  calls  the  peipetuil  overflow  of  cof  tal  mto 
colonies  or  fjreign  ooiintiies,  to  seek  hi£,hei  piofit?  th^n  can 
be  obtained  at  home  is  certainly  a  powerful  agent  in  er[«ahamg 
the  lates  of  Piofit  m  difterent  lands.  B  t  that  it  is  not  sj  efticient 
foi  this  purpoot-  as  we  mij,ht  be  tempted  at  firbt  tho  iglit  to 
imagine,  appeirs  fiom  the  nctorious  fict  that  the  tatc  of  interest 
for  money  is  twice  as  high  here  as  in  Gieat  Britain  This  df 
ference  of  rate  woull  be  giocttcr  thin  it  is  if  British  oipitil 
were  not  occisioually  sent  hither  m  Ixrge  imcuntB  But  why 
IS  not  the  migration  suffic  ent  to  eq  lahze  the  rites  at  onco  since 
every  min  would  picfer  to  leceive  si^  lather  than  three  pei  cent 
foi  hi'i  money? 

Several  ansi\ers  maj  be  given  to  this  question.  In  tie  fijst 
place,  the  capitalist  is  not  often  nilhnij  to  enn^iate  along  mth  his 
capital  He  IS  bound  to  hie  nvti\e  boil  by  many  ties  rf  feelin^ 
and  inteiest  whiL.h  he  cannot  easily  sevei  and  whiuh,  bt,mg 
at  any  iite  m  easj  circumstances  he  le  tiudei  no  strong  tempt-i 
tion  to  break  He  must  be  separated  ftom  hia  propertj,  then, 
and  the  dist'iuce  of  the  place  of  In^  estment  othei  things  being 
equal  enhances  the  iisk  no  mo  hkes  to  tiust  his  capital  m 
operations  that  he  ctnnot  oioi  ol  to  indiiiluila  of  whom  hu 
knows  but  little  or  to  places  whcie  it  mil  he  conttolled  by  laws 
and  institutions  diftering  frDm  th  se  with  which  hf.  is  familiar 
War  maj  possibly  break  out  between  the  two  co  intnes  ir  the  r 
peaceful  lelations  he  so  fin  diatuibed  that  tho  profits  cannot 
be  remitted  with  re^ilanty  oi  perhaps  tho  princij  al  itself 
may  be  lost  Lastly  the  sentiment  from  nhich  no  man  is 
Lilt  1  el  J  frre  —  a  sent  n  tnt  Y.h  di  maj  bi,  d  .,  ihed  ly  t!  inme 
of  patiiotsm,  •.r  li  mdc  I    at,   nat  onal    prGjudic6^pie\Ci  ts   tho 
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credit  of  foreigners  from  being  fairly  estimated.  Public  affaire 
may  be  more  widely  and  accurately  known  than  private  enter- 
prises; foreigners,  therefore,  usflally  prefer  government  stocks  to 
other  means  of  investment.  Next  to  these,  chartered  companies, 
whose  transactions  are  large  and  of  a  public  character,  enjoy  a 

But  on  the  whole,  capital  is  every  day  assuming  more  of  a 
cosmopoHtan  character,  and  the  time  when  the  rates  of  interest 
will  become  nearly  eijual  in  all  commercial  countries  cannot  be 
far  distant.  "  The  inequality  in  the  rate  of  Profit  throughout  the 
civilized  world,"  says  Mr.  Senior,  "  is  much  less  than  the  inequal- 
ity of  Wages.  And  as  the  general  progress  of  improvement  tends 
more  and  more  to  equalize  the  advantages  possessed  by  diSereut 
coimtries  in  government  and  habits,  and  even  in  salubrity  of 
climate,  the  esiating  inequalities  of  Profits  are  likely  to  diminish." 

In  English  systems  of  Political  Economy,  the  theory  of  the 
circumstance's  which  determine  the  average  rate  of  Profit,  aa  well 
as  the  doctrine  respecting  the  average  rate  of  Wages,  is  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  theories  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo  respecting  Popula- 
tion and  Rent.  English  writers  upon  the  subject  are  ambitious  to 
erect  Political  Economy  iato  the  rank  of  a  deductive  science. 
They  begin  with  a  few  postulates  or  universally  reci^nized  facts ; 
they  trace  these  to  their  -cousequences,  under  the  law  of  competi- 
tion, by  a  course  of  abstract  reasoning ;  and  they  attempt  to  make 
the  results  thus  obtained  square  with  observed  ikcts  by  the  method 
of  exhaustion,  -^  eliminating,  evading,  or  explaining  away  all  the 
phenomena  that  do  not  coincide  with  the  theory.  This  method 
has  elevated  some  startling  paradoxes  into  the  dignity  of  first 
principles  of  the  science;  he  who  does  not  possess  the  key  to 
them,  or  is  incapable  of  explaining  them  by  reference  to  the  very 
few  and  simple  facts  which  alone  are  admitted  to  be  the  proper 
data  of  the  science,  ia  held  to  be  unworthy  of  mingling  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Hence  an  ofiensive  tone  of  assumption  and  dogmatism 
has  crept  into  the  writings  of  the  expounders  of  the  system,  and 
the  breach  between  scientific  Economists  and  practical  business 
men  is  unnecessarily  and  injuriously  widened.  We  hold  that  the 
better  method  is  to  begin  with  a  large  induction  of  facts,  and  to 
reason  from  these  up  to  the  principles  of  human  nature  from 
which  they  proceeded,  and  in  which  they  find  their  explanation. 
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Some  of  these  piiilixea  wo  htno  abcady  icviewoJ,  and  traced 
them  t5  their  oiJt,m  m  the  is^umptionft  oi  iibitrarily  limited 
definitions  which  have  been  made  the  basi3  ot  the  science.  Thus, 
it  !^  assumed  that  the  gio«th  if  the  PopiiKtioii  eierywhere  tends 
tc  outiim  the  inuease  of  the  meins  of  Buh8i8teni.e  and  the  infer- 
eme  is  th'^t  the  natural  or  ueo^saiv  standaid  of  Wages  is  the 
smallest  sum  that  will  furnish  the  laborer  with  what  his  class  in 
souiety  legard  as  the  neceasmei  of  hfe  It  is  assumed  that  the 
most  fertile  soils  are  dlwtys  the  fii^t  to  be  cultivated,  and  that 
he  Pupulation  aa  it  increases  remains  on  the  same  spot ;  and  the 
inferences  aie  that  additional  f  od  is  alnaja  obtained  at  a  diaad- 
antage  that  additional  capital  can  nevBi  be  ipplied  to  the  land 
lut  with  constantly  diminishing  returns  and  hence,  that  the 
ncre^e  of  the  Population  anj  where  and  undei  all  circumstances, 
3  an  evil  —  a  paiadox  ot  the  most  startling  kmd  inasmuch  as  the 
omraon  Sense  of  mankind  has  everywhere  taken  it  for  granted, 
;hat  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Population  is  one  of  the  most  unfeil- 
LUg  indications  of  great  prosperity.  Profits  are  arbitrarily  defined 
to  be,  what  remains  to  the  capitalist  from  a  diTisioQ  of  the  whole 
value  created  between  him  arid  the  laborer,  Eent  having  been  pre- 
viously deducted ;  and  the  inference  is,  that  high  Wages  and  high 
Profits  are  incompatible  ;  whereas  it  is  matter  of  the  commonest 
observation,  that  they  vary  together,  high  Wages  being  incompati- 
ble with  low  Pi-ofits.  Again,  it  is  assumed  that  individuals  are 
always  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests,  that  nations  are  com- 
posed only  of  individuals,  and  that  individual  and  national  interests 
are  identical ;  and  it  is  inferred,  that,  as  it  would  be  unwise  to  place 
restrictions  upon  trade  between  individuals,  so  it  would  be  impolitic 
t-o  put  any  fetters  upon  international  commerce ;  but  that  a  little 
kingdom  like  Denmark  should  be  exposed,  in  every  branch  of  her 
industry,  to  the  overpowering  competition  of  the  immense  capital 
and  other  resources  of  a  great  nation  like  England.  Yet  it  is  certain, 
as  Mr.  Eea  remarks,  that  individual  and  national  interests  are  not 
always  identical,  because  individuals  often  grow  rich  by  the  acquiii- 
Hon  of  wealth  previously  esisting,  but  nations  by  the  creation  of 
wealth  that  did  not  before  esist ;  and  we  have  already  seen  (pp.  30, 
31)  that  private  persons  maybe  impoverished  by  the  conversion 
of  artifioiiJ  into  natural  wealth,  though  nations  are  always  bene- 
fited by  this  process. 
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But  we.  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  that  de- 
termine the  average  rate  of  Profits.  Tiie  phenomenon  which  needs 
to  be  explained  by  any  theory  upon  this  subject  is  tlie  gradual  but 
sure  declension  of  the  rate  of  Profit  io  all  countriea,  as  their  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  are  augmented.  The  growth  of  national  opu- 
lence resembles  that  of  the  human  body.  It  is  moat  rapid  in  in- 
fancy, the  body  usually  doubling  in  weight  during  the  first  year  of 
its  esistence.  In  early  childhood,  the  growth  ia  stO!  quick,  though 
not  HO  rapid  aa  at  first ;  and  it  steadily  declines,  as  the  child  ap- 
proaches maturity,  till  at  last  it  reaches  its  stationary  point  in  full 
manhood.  Adam  Smith  long  ago  remarked,  that  in  a  new  colony, 
which  is  "  more  understocked  in  proportion  to  its  ten-itory,  and 
more  underpeopled  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  stock,  than 
the  greater  part  of  other  countries,"  Profits  ai^  very  large,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  is  consequently  high,  "  Aa  the  colony  increases, 
the  Profits  of  stock  gradually  diminish"  ;  and  "  in  a  countiy  fully 
stocked  ia  proportion  to  all  the  buaineas  it  had  to  tranaact,  the 
competition  would  everywhere  be  as  great,  and  consequently  the 
ordinary  Profit  as  low,  aa  possible." 

Thus,  in  California,  soon  after  its  cession  to  the  United  States 
and  the  discovery  of  ita  gold-waahings.  Profits  rose  with  unexam- 
pled rapidity,  and  the  current  rate  of  interest  was  from  thirty-six 
to  forty-eight  per  cent  a  year.  These  extravagant  rates,  however, 
soon  began  to  decline,  and  they  arc  now  not  much  higher  tliaji  in 
New  York.  Similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  Australia,  since 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  its  southern  region.  I  have  already  ob- 
served, that  the  rate  of  interest  in  England,  which  was  over  ten 
per  cent  in  the  early  part  of  the  sisteenth  century,  slowly  but 
steadily  declined,  till  it  reached  ita  present  ordinary  rate  of  threo 
per  cent.  I  have  also  cited  the  case  of  Holland,  which  seema  to 
have  attained  the  stationary  state  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago^ 
The  rate  of  interest  there,  on  government  security,  had  then  fallen 
to  two  per  cent,  the  loweat  point  ever  generally  established 
through  a  whole  country  that  ia  known  in  the  history  of  commerce. 
For  fifty  years  before  thia  stage  was  attained,  —  that  is,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  —  the  Dutch  were  the  moat 
active  commercial  and  manufacturing  power  in  the  world.  Their 
colonies  were  acattered  over  both  hemispheres,  and  their  sails 
whitened  every  sea.     They  had  almost  exclusive  control  of  the 
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canying-trade,  and  the  Navigation  Laws  of  the  English  were  en- 
acted for  the  avowed  purpose  of  wresting  a  portion  of  this  traffic 
from  them.  Having  touched  the  zenith  of  their  fortunes,  the 
Dutch  did  not  begin  to  dechne,  but  simply  remained  stationary, 
while  other  oations,  England  especially,  have  in  their  turn  risen  to 
be  masters  of  the  commercial  world. 

And  the  same  cause  which  opposes  a  necessary  limit  to  the 
growth  of  national  opulence,  and  which  long  ago  checked  tiie  pro- 
gress of  Holland,  threatens  now  to  stay  the  course  of  English  pros- 
perity. There  are  the  same  symptoms  of  a  relaxation  of  the 
energies  of  the  system,  as  the  organs  become  distended  with  over- 
abundant wealth.  The  rate  of  interest  is  with  difEculty  maintained 
at  a  point  above  that  where  it  rested  in  Holland  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago ;  the  Bank  of  England  is  now  often  driven  to  dis- 
count private  paper  at  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  But  for  the 
OTerflow  of  English  capital  into  colonies  and  foreign  countries,  and 
for  a  commercial  crisis,  which  often  sweeps  away  a  great  amount 
of  capital  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  what  ia  left,  just  as  a  gush 
of  blood  from  the  nose  sometimes  relieves  a  patient  who  is  in 
danger  of  apoplexy,  the  tide  would  have  turned  in  Great  Britain 
some  time  since,  leaving  the  people  not  exhausted,  but  satiated. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  the  English  have  thrown  away  capi- 
tal enough  upon  South  American  and  Mexican  riiines,  Spanish  and 
Greek  funds,  and  railroads,  to  serve  as  a  good  basis  for  the  opu- 
lence of  another  country  of  equal  population.  Fawcett  says,  "  Eng- 
land supplied  £13,500,000  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada;  and  since  1853,  we  have  subscribed  £iO,000,OGO  for 
Indian  Eailways." 

This  constant  downward  tendency  of  the  rate  of  Profit  is  a  phe- 
nomenon to  be  explained,  for  it  is  the  opposite  of  what  we  were 
prepared  to  expect.  As  capital  accumulates,  experience  is  enlarged 
and  skill  perfected ;  it  would  seem,  then,  that  labor,  being  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  means  for  its  most  effectual  exercise, 
would  be  most  successfully  applied,  and  would  produce  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  results.  True,  the  prices  of  commodities  fall 
as  the  cost  of  their  production  is  diminished.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  they  should  fall  more  rapidly  tlian  the  cost  of 
the  articles  declines ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  see,  at  the  first 
glance,  why  the  rate  of  Profit  should   be  diminished, — why   it 
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should  be  less  than  when  men  work  at  great  disadvantage,  under 
all  the  privations  and  difficulties  incident  to  the  attempt  to  found 
a  new  colony. 

Adam  Smith  ascribes  this  fall  of  Profits  in  some  measure  to  the 
competition  of  capitalists.  "  When  the  stocks  of  many  rich 
merchants,"  he  says,  "  are  turned  into  the  same  trade,  their 
TOutua!  competition  natiirally  tends  to  lower  its  Profits ;  and  when 
there  is  a  like  increase  of  stock  in  alt  the  different  trades  carried 
on  in  the  same  society,  the  same  competition  must  produce  the 
same  effect  in  them  all."  But  the  objection  is  properly  made, 
that  competition  can  tend  only  to  equalize  Profits  in  different  em- 
ployments and  different  places.  It  can  make  the  Profits  of  cotton- 
spinning  equal  to  those  in  the  iron  manufacture,  and  can  reduce 
the  gains  of  merchants  in  New  York  to  a  level  with  those  in 
Boston;  but  it  furnishes  no  reason  why  the  average  rate  of 
Profit  in  all  employments,  and  at  all  places,  should  be  depressed. 
To  produce  this  effect,  there  must  be  some&ing  to  come  into  com- 
petition with  capital  itself,  -—  some  other  agent,  which  shall  render 
industry  equally  efiective  j  and  we  have  no  such  agent,  and  cannot 
even  conceive  of  one. 

Kicardo  and  his  followers  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by 
reasoning,  in  their  peculiar  way,  from  a  few  assumptions.  With 
them,  as  I  have  said,  the  doctrine  of  Profits  is  a  deduction  from 
the  Malthusian  theories  of  Population  and  Rent.  The  value  of 
every  commodity  being  divisible  into  the  three  elements  of  Bent, 
Wages,  and  Profits,  whatever  cause  tends  to  augment  the  two 
former,  or  even  to  increase  hut  one  of  them  without  an  equivalent 
reduction  of  the  other,  must  certainly  lessen  the  third  element, 
which  is  all  that  remains  for  Profit.  Such  a  cause  is  found  in  the 
necessity,  created  by  an  ever-increasing  population,  of  constantly 
having  recourse  to  inferior  soils,  and  thereby  of  perpetually  aug- 
menting the  Rent  of  the  lands  which  were  previously  under 
cultivation.  But  if  Rent  is  increased,  there  remains  a  smaller 
portion  to  be  divided  between  Wages  and  Profits.  Still  further; 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  depression  of  Wages,  but  there  is  none  to 
the  fall  of  Profits.  The  natural  and  necessary  rate  of  Wages,  ac- 
cording to  these  theories,  as  has  been  already  explained,  is  the 
smallest  sum  that  will  supply  the  laborer  and  his  family  with 
what  are  believed  to  be  the  necessaries  of  life.     As  the  cost  of  food 
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*d,  therefore,  by  the  necessity  of  cultivating  inferior  land, 
the  expense  of  supplying  the  laborer  with  food  ie  also  increased, 
and  iiis  Wages  must  rise.  The  portion  remaining  for  Profit  is 
thuB  diminished,  as  it  were,  at  both  ends ;  as  the  Population  in- 
creases in  number,  from  the  value  of  every  comtnodity  a  con- 
stantly increasing  share  must  be  cut  off  for  Rent,  and  another 
regularly  augmented  portion  must  be  deducted  for  Wages.  Obvi- 
ously, but  a  small  portion,  and  that  perpetually  becoming  less, 
remains  for  Profit.  "  In  one  brief  formula,"  says  Mr.  De  Quincey, 
"it  might  be  said  of  Profits,  that  they  are  the  leavings  of  Wages ; 
BO  much  will  the  Profit  he  upon  any  act  of  production,  whether 
agriciJturaJ  or  manufecturing,  as  the  Wages  upon  that  act  permit 
to  be  left  behind." 

The  following  diagram,  also  borrowed  with  some  modification 
from  Mr.  De  Quincey,  may  not  only  make  this  clearer,  but  may 
illustrate  the  pecuhar  character  of  Ricardo's  reasoning,  —  the 
strict,  logical  deduction  from  a  few  arbitrarily  assumed  premises, 
little  or  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  modifying  circumstances  in  » 
case  which  is  obviously  a  very  complicated  one. 


No.  T.  100  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

W 

p 

R'      1 

No.  ir.  90  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

w 

^ 

P 

,- 

Ko.in.eObuehels 
to  the  acre. 

w 

wW 

P 

it"' 

J 

No.  IT.  TObnuhelB 
to  the  acre. 

w 

wV 

w" 

P 

Here  No.  I.,  the  upper  parallelogram,  represents  land  of  the 
first  quality,  yielding  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  As  soon 
as  No.  II.  is  called  into  use  by  the  increased  demand  for  food,  the 
increased  price  of  that  food  will  pay  ordinary  Profits  and  Wages 
for  the  cultivation  of  land  yielding  only  90  bushels  an  acre ; 
and  therefore  r',  representing  10  bushels  an  acre,  will  be  left  for 
the  rent  of  No.  I.,  though  it  yielded  no  rent  before  No.  II.  was 
cultivated.  But  this  enhanced  price  of  food  renders  necessary 
also  an  advance  of  Wages,  because  the  Wages  formerly  paid  were 
barely  sufficient  to  purchase  the  necessary  food  for  the  laborer's 
fiimily  at  the  old  price.     Hence  this  increment  of  Wages,  reprff- 
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sented  bj  w',  mtfst  also  be  cut  off  from  P,  whicli  is  at  the  sam* 
time  lessened  by  the  dediictioa  of  r'.  When  a  further  i; 
the  population  brings  into  use  No.  Ill,,  yielding  oi 
both  r'  and  e",  representing  20  bushels,  must  be  deducted  from 
No.  I.,  and  b",  or  10  bushels,  from  No.  II.,  for  Eent.  So,  also, 
w"  must  be  deducted  for  a  further  rise  of  Wages.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  No.  IV.  is  broken  up  for  tillage,  b',  b",  and  r'"  will  be 
paid  for  Rent  on  the  soils  of  a  higher  quality,  and  w',  w",  and  w'" 
will  be  the  successive  additions  to  the  original  rate,  W,  of  wages. 
So  long  as  No.  IV.  is  the  poorest  land  in  cultivation,  its  whole 
produce  will  be  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  Profits  and  Wagee^ 
and  nothing  will  be  left  for  Rent. 

The  preceding  diagram  is  constructed  only  to  show  the  sweemvt 
deductions  that  are  made  from  Profits  to  pay  Wages  and  Keut. 
It  does  not  represent  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  after  tillage  has 
been  brought  down  to  No.  IV. ;  for  as  there  can  be  but  one  rate 
of  Wages  at  the  same  time,  w',  w",  and  w'",  or  the  successive  in- 
crements of  Wages,  must  be  deducted  from  the  three  higher 
classes  of  soils,  as  well  as  from  No.  IV.  The  following  construc- 
tion, then,  shows  how  little  remains  for  Profits  after  No.  IV.  has 
come  into  use. 


So.  I. 

w 

wV'w" 

P 

b"' 

B" 

R'        1 

No.  II. 

w 

w';w";w"' 

P 

B'" 

E" 

No.  nr. 

w 

w';w>"' 

P 

H"' 

No.  IV. 

w 

w':w"w"' 

P 

Here  P,  representing  Profits,  extended  from  a  to  6  when  only 
No.  I.  was  in  cultivation,  but  reaches  only  from  c  to  d  after  tillage 
has  descended  to  No.  IV. 

This  dimmution  of  the  rate  of  Profits  must  go  on  indefinitely, 
BO  long  as  the  increase  of  the  population  obliges  us  to  have  re- 
course to  soils  of  constantly  diminishing  fertility.  Rent  at  the 
same  time  will  be  proportionally  augmented ;  the  landholder  will 
receive  not  only  a  larger  portion  of  the  total  product,  but  the 
price  per  bushel  of  the  whole  product  will  be  augmented.     Wages, 
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however,  will  be  only  nominally  increased ;  the  euccessi-ve  incre- 
ments, w',  w",  w'",  cannot  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  en- 
hanced price  of  food  'which  caused  them.  In  fact,  they  will  not 
suffice  to  pay  the  new  price,  because  the  laborer  will  submit  to 
live  on  a  smaller  quantity  of  food,  or  on  food  of  a  coareer 
quality ;  for  while  food  is  becoming  dearer,  the  constant  tendency 
of  the  population  to  increase  is  adding  to  the  competition  in  the 
labor-market,  so  that  Wages  cannot  rise  in  full  proportion  to  the 
higher  cost  of  food. 

Thus  far,  it  would  aeem  that  the  new  rates  of  Wages  and 
Profits  would  be  established  only  in  agriculture,  where  alono 
a  necessity  for  them  appears  to  have  been  created.  But  a  little 
reflection  will  show  that  they  must  estend  eqnally  to  all  employ- 
ments of  industry  and  capital.  The  enhanced  price  of  food  must 
raise  Wages  throughout  the  country ;  and  competition  must 
equalize  Profits.  If  the  returns  for  the  employment  of  capital 
were  smaller  in  farming  than  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
capital  would  be  diverted  from  agriculture  till  the  balance  was 
restored.  Furthermore,  the  increased  coat  of  the  raw  material, 
which  is  always  obtained  more  or  less  directly  irom  agriculture,  will 
directly  lessen  the  Profits  of  the  manufacturer ;  for  instance,  "  even 
upon  shoes  there  will  be  a  small  increase  of  labor,  because  the 
raw  material  will  grow  a  little  dearer  as  hides  grow  dearer; 
and  hides  will  grow  dearer  as  cattle  grow  dearer,  by  descending 
upon  worse  pasture-lands." 

There  is  but.  one  possible  check  upon  this  descent  of  agriculture 
to  inferior  soils,  and  the  consequent  declension  of  Profits,  augmen- 
tation of  the  price  of  food,  and  increase  of  Bent.  This  is  the 
progress  of  agricultural  improvements,  by  means  of  which  more 
food  is  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  laud,  or  the  same 
amount  of  food  is  procured  by  a  smaller  expenditure  of  labor 
and  capital.  In  this  way,  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population 
may  be  provided  for  without  the  necessity  of  bringing  more  land 
into  tillage,  or  of  applying  capital  with  constantly  diminishing 
returns.  But  this  check  cannot  have  any  permanent  influence; 
it  may  postjwne,  but  cannot  finally  avert,  the  consequences  of  a 
steady  growth  of  the- population. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  a  corollary  from  this  theory,  in 
respect   to   the   different   manner   in  which   this  declining  rate 
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of  Profits  affecta  the  comparative  value  of  commoditiea  produced 
in  great  part  by  Fixed  Capital,  and  of  those  produced  mostly 
by  Circulating  Capital.  These  two  kinds  of  capital  differ  chiefly 
iu  point  of  durability ;  Circulating  Capitsd  is  employed  for  the 
moat  part  in  the  payment  of  Wages,  and  is  very  aoon  replaced  by 
the  fruita  of  the  laborers'  industry.  Fixed  Capital  consists 
of  tools  and  machines,  varying  in  degree  of  durability,  though  all 
are  consumed  and  replaced  much  more  slowly  than  the  elements 
of  Circulating  Capital.  Accordii^  as  Fised  Capital  has  leaa 
and  lesa  of  diu:ability,  ao  far  it  approsimatea  the  nature  of  Circu- 
lating Capital.  Some  commod  t  es  a  e  aim  st  exclusively  pro- 
duced by  the  expenditure  of  p  tal  h  fl  of  Fixed  Capital 
Gunpowder,,  for  inatance,  to  av  d  the  hazard  of  human  life,  is 
manufectured  by  machinery  m  d  bj  nat  r-power  in  some 
retired  place,  the  works  being  s  ntn  el  that  the  process  is 
continued  with  very  little  sup  t  nd  n  Boots  and  shoes, 
on  the  other  hand,  till  recently,  were  made  almost  entirely 
by  the  labor  of  man ;  machines  were  not  used  in  their  manu- 
foctmre,  and  the  workman  needed  but  few  and  simple  tools. 

Now,  a  fall  of  Profits,  as  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  "  lowers  in  natural 
value  the  things  into  which  Profits  enter  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  average,  and  raises  those  into  which  they  enter  in  a  ie^ 
proportion  than  the  average.  All  commodities  in  the  production  of 
which  machinery  beara  a  large  part,  especially  if  the  machinery  is 
very  durable,  are  lowered  in  their  relative  value  when  Profits  fall ; 
or,  what  is  equivalent,  other  things  are  raised  in  value  relatively 
to  them."  Eecurriug  to  the  diagram;  we  see.  that  Wages  rise 
while  Profits  fall,  though  not  in  the  same  proportion;  the  fall 
of  Profits,  owing  to  the  deduction  of  Rent,  being  more  rapid  than 
the  rise  of  Wages.  For  a  double  reason,  then,  as  population 
advances,  and  inferior  soils  are  brought  into  cultivation,  gun- 
powder, and  other  articles  the  value  of  which  consists  mostly 
of  Profits,  fhil  in  price  when  compared  with  boots  and  shoes  and 
other  commodities,  the  value  of  which  consists  chiefly  in  Wages. 
The  elements  of  the  former  are  declining,  at  the  aame  time  that 
the  elements  of  the  latter  are  rising,  in  comparative  value. 

We  need  not  pause  here  to  show  that  this, theory  of  Proflts  ia 
unfounded,  and  that  its  results  do  not  harmonize  with  observation 
and   experience.     The  whole    theory  rests  iipon  a  few   premises, 
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which  have  already  been  examined  and  showa  to  be  mere  assump- 
tions, paradoxical  ia  appearance,  and  having  no  foundation  in  fact. 
/(  is  not  true,  that  the  increase  of  the  population  tends  to  outrun 
the  supply  of  food,  or  that  it  compels  us  to  have  recourse  to  infe- 
rior soils,  or  that  it  neceasarily  increases  the  competition  of  laborers 
for  employment.  Food  does  not  become  dearer,  but  is  cheapened, 
by  the  growth  of  the  population ;  the  districts  which  are  most  re- 
cently brought  into  cultivation  are  not  the  least  fertOe,  but  are 
often  more  productive  than  those  which  have  been  peopled  and 
tilled  for  centuries;  and  the  capital  which  is  applied  to  them 
generally  i/telds  a  larger  return  than  that  which  is  employed  in  the 
old  settlements.  It  is  not  even  necessary,  as  the  people  increase 
in  numbers,  to  send  to  a  greater  distance  for  food;  but  emigration 
distributes  the  people,  and  commerce  distributes  the  food,  where 
both  are  most  needed,  the  combined  result  being  that  each  genera- 
tion is  more  fully  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence  than  its 
predecessor.  The  only  inequality  to  be  feared  is  that  which  is 
sometimes  caused  by  human  institutions,  in  the  distribution  of 
property ;  and  the  only  famine  which  is  possible  in  modern  times, 
and  among  civilized  nations,  is  produced  by  poverty,  and  not  by  a, 
deficient  supply  of  food. 

The  premises  of  Eicardo'a  theory  being  thus  proved  to  be  base- 
less, the  entire  superstructure  falls.  The  whole  is  a  mere  exercise 
of  logical  ingenuity,  a  long  series  of  deductions  being  obtained  from 
a  few  definitions  and  hypotheses,  which  have  no  foundation  in  ex- 
perience, and  no  applicability  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
time.  The  original  phenomenon  to  bo  explained  ^ — ^the  declension 
of  the  rate  of  Profit  as  society  advances  in  numbers  and  wealth  — 
presents  little  difficulty,  when  we  tegard  the  limited  extent  of  the 
field  for  the  employment  of  capital. 

Mr.  Wakefield  was  the  first  among  English  Economists  to  notice 
the  seemingly  obvious  fact,  that,  in  every  country,  the  field  for 
the  employment  of  capital  is  of  limited  extent.  The  first  intro- 
duction of  capital  into  such  a  field-  is  attended  with  very  large  re- 
turns ;  but  as  the  amount  of  it  increases,  the  rate  of  Profit  falls  off; 
and  when  the  limit  is  attained,  or  so  nearly  attained  that  Profits 
have  fallen  to  a  minvmum,  accumulation  ceases,  there  being  no  lon- 
ger any  sufficient  motive  for  the  exercise  of  frugality.  With  an 
evident  desire  to  reconcile  this  fact  to  the  theories  of  Malthus  and 
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Eicardo,  with  which  it  appears  to  conflict,  Mr.  Mill  states  the 
principle  thus,  —  that  "  on  a  hmited  extent  of  land,  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  capital  can  find  employment  at  a  Profit."  Thus  enun- 
ciated, it  seems  to  be  only  a  eoMllary  from  Ricardo'e  doctrine  of 
Rent,  which  expressly  affirms  that  successive  applications  of  cap- 
ital to  the  same  quantity  of  laud  can  be  made  only  with  succes- 
sively diminishing  returns.  It  will  appear,  however,  that  the  extent 
of  territory  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  limiting  circum- 
stance ;  but  that  the  proper  restriction  is  to  be  found  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  wants  of  the,  people,  as  determined,  1.  By  their  num- 
bers ;  2.  By  the  degree  of  civilization  under  which  they  live ;  and, 
3.  By  the  greater  or  less  ioequahty  of  the  distribution  of  property 
among  them. 

But  observe  that  we  are  here  speaking  of  a  limit  to  the  prof- 
itable employment  of  capital.  Some  distinguished  Economists, 
among  whom  are  Siamondi  and  Malthus,  have  maintained  that 
there  ipay  be  a  general  over-production  of  wealth,  —  "a  supply  of 
commodities  in  the  a^pregate  exceeding  the  demand,  and  a  conse- 
quent depressed  condition  of  all  classes  of  production."  We  ai* 
all  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  there  is  often,  in  the  market,  a  glut 
of  a  particular  commodity,  or  of  several  commodities  at  once. 
Such  a  glut  can  be  only  temporary,  for  since  its  tendency  is  to  de- 
press the  price  below  the  cost  of  production,  a  smaller  quantity  of 
the  article  will  be  produced,  and  the  market  will  thus  be  relieved 
of  its  burden.  Prices  are  adjusted,  and  the  current  of  productive 
means  and  productive  enei^  ia  turned  troai  one  commodity  to 
another,  through  the  indications  afforded  by  such  instances  of  glut 
or  over-«upply  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  dearth  or  scarcity  on  the 
other.  But  the  doctrine  of  these  Economists  is,  that  there  may  be 
a  general  glut,  or  that  the  disposition  and  the  ability  to  produce 
may  outrun  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  consume.  The  dtsposifion 
to  consume,  of  course,  is  coextensive  with  the  disposition  to  produce. 
But  the  ability/  to  purchasCj  or,  in  other  words,  the  active  and  effi- 
cient demand,  it  is  supposed,  may  so  far  fall  below  the  supply,  that 
there  will  he  a  general  depression  of  prices  and  general  distress. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended,  with  great  force,  that 
a  general  glut  is  impossible ;  for  every  article  brought  to  market  is 
a  source  both  of  supply  and  demand, —the  owner  of  it  always 
wishing  to  exchange  it  for  something  else  of  equal  value,  so  that 
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his  dedre  to  purchase  contributes  to  lighten  the  market  to  precisely 
the  same  extent  to  which  he  hurdens  it  by  hia  desire  to  sell.  No 
man  appears  exclusively  in  the  charniiter  of  a  seller;  he  is  a  buyer 
also,  and  he  buys  to  the  same  extent  to  which  he  sells.  If  ho 
brings  a  bale  of  cloth  to  market,  for  instance,  it  is  because  ha 
wishes  to  eschange  it,  io  the  first  place,  for  money.  But  this 
money  he  does  not  intend  to  keep  in  reserve,  in  order  to  increase 
indefinitely  his  store  of  it.  He  knows  very  well,  that,  if  the  money 
remains  idle  in  his  chest,  it  will  yield  neither  interest  nor  profits. 
He  will  aim,  therefore,  to  expend  it  as  soon  aa  possible,  —  either 
to  buy  articles  of  comfort  or  luxury  for  his  own  unproductive  con- 
sumption ;  or  to  purchase  raw  material,  tools,  machinery,  seed- 
corn,  or  the  like,  with  a  view  to  further  production ;  or,  lastly,  he 
may  lend  it  to  another,  who,  by  investing  it  productively, -— that 
is,  by  making  purchases  with  it,  —  will  be  enabled  to  pay  him  in- 
terest for  its  use.  In  either  way,  the  money  is  expended ;  pur- 
chases are  made  to  the  full  extent  of  the  original  sale.  If  the 
seller  chooses  to  lend  the  money  to  a  bank,  instead  of  trusting  it 
to  an  individual,  the  result  is  the  same.  Th6  bank  immediately 
lends  it  over  again  to  some  person  who  wishes  to  enlarge  his  stock 
-  ia  trade  by  buying  more  commodities. 

This  reasoning  is  quite  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  a 
general  glut ;  but  it  must  be  applied  with  two  important  limita- 
tions. First,  it  goes  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  laws  and  other 
institutions  of  the  country  admit  the  freest  possible  interchange  of 
all  articles  of  wealth.  If  there  be  a  monopoly  of  any  one  article, 
if  only  a  few  persons  are  privileged  or  enabled  to  produce  and  sell 
it,  and  especially  if  this  article  be  one  of  prime  or  universal  neces- 
sity, —  then  there  may  be  a  glut,  or  over-production,  of  all  other 
articles  with  reference  to  this  one.  To  illuatrate  this  point,  I  will 
take  the  most  general  case.  All  articles  that  are  offered  for  sale 
or  exchange  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  according- as 
they  are  articles  of  manufacture  or  products  of  agriculture.  The 
latter  are  chiefly  articles  of  food,  and  the  demand  and  supply  of 
food,  aa  we  have  seen,  are  regulated  by  causes  peculiar  to  itself, 
wholly  irrespective  of  the  presence  or  absence  —  the  high  or  low 
prices  —  of  other  commodities.  The  demand  for  agricultural 
products  depends  ou  the  number  of  appetites  to  be  satisfied,  and 
can  only  be,  enlaiged  by  an  increase  of  the  population,  or  dimin.- 
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ished  by  the  population  becoming  smaller ;  the  supply  of  these 
products  is  determined  by  the  estent  of  territory  capable  of  culti- 
T&tion,  and  by  improvements  in  the  modes  of  husbandry.  Neither 
of  these  sources  of  supply  can  be  increased  at  will,  or  on  demand ; 
the  land,  in  such  a  country  as  Great  Britain,  is  all  owned  and 
occupied,  and  the  number  of  acres  is  limited ;  improvements 
in  agriculture  are  made  by  the  progress  of  discovery  and  inven- 
tion, and  not  merely  because  they  are  needed  to  feed  the  people. 

Now,  manufactures  must  be  eschai^ed  for  food,  and  eonae- 
quently  tkey  may  be  produced  in  too  great  abundance ;  there  is 
no  limit  to  their  increase,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  supply  of 
the  only  article  for  which  they  can  be  bartered.  And  we  cannot 
here  say,  as  in  the  case  of  a  particular  glut ;  "  Transfer  your 
capital  and  industry  from  the  article  of  which  there  is  a  surplus 
to  that  of  which  there  is  a  deficiency."  In  England,  industry 
cannot  be  transferred  from  manufactures  to  agriculture  ;  the  land 
is  all  owned  and  held  at  a  moaopoly  price,  and  the  landlords 
refuse  to  employ  more  labor  upon  it,  even  if  a  greater  amount  of 
food  should  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  more  hands.  They 
find,  or  think  they  find,  that  a  greater  net  product  remains  to 
themselves  when  few  hands  are  employed,  than  when  there  are 
many.  Hence  they  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborers,  instead  of  increasing  their  number.  The  policy 
of  most  English  landlords  is  to  depopulate  their  estates,  to  make 
the  peasantry  give  place  to  flocks  and  herds,  as  in  the  'North  of 
Scotland,  or  to  compel  them,  by  unroofing  and  tearing  down  their 
dwellings,  as  in  Ireland,  to  emigrate  to  foreign  lands.  Thus  they 
imitate  the  system  which  has  been  practised  for  centuries  iu  the 
Roman  Campagna,  which  reduced  the  fields  of  Italy  in  the  ago  of 
Pliny  to  a  desert,  and  subseq^ueiitly  surrendered  them  to  the 
Kortheni  barbarians  because  there  were  not  men  enough  left  to 
defend  them.  The  dispossessed  tenantry  are  obliged  to  emigrate, 
or  are  driven  into  manufacturing  industry' ;  and  thus  the  glut  of 
manufactures  is  increased  by  the  very  causes  which  diminish  the 
supply  of  food.  True,  food  may  be  imported,  as  we  have  seen, 
even  to  an  extent  which  is  practically  unlimited.  But  the  very 
necessity  for  such  importation,  when  it  exists  in  a  country  whose 
a^icultural  resources  arc  not  yet  developed  to  the  utmost  possible 
eiteut,  proves  that,  in  that  country  at  least,  there  is  already  a 
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glut  of  mantifftcturea,  and  one  which,  m  its  effect  on  the  rate  of 
Profits,  would  be  very  seriouisly  felt,  if  there  were  not  in  other 
countries  or  glut  of  food.  What  actually  esiats  in  one  nation,  is 
possible  iu  all  nations ;  if  there  be  an  actual  glut  of  manufactures 
in  Great  Britain,  such  a  glut  is  possible  for  the  whole  civilized 
portion  of  mankind.  And  this  glut  of  manufactured  products  in 
England  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  stinted  bounty  of  nature 
in  reference  to  agricultural  products.  The  anionnt  of  food  pro- 
duced there,  from  its  own  soil,  is  yet  far  from  having  attained  its 
maximum ;  it  might  become  as  populous  as  Belgium,  —  that  is, 
fifty  per  cent  more  populous  than  at  present,  —  and  yet  not  only 
feed  all  its  inhabitants,  but  "  produce  commonly,"  as  Belgium 
does,  "more  than  double  the  quantity  of  corn  required  for  the 
consumption  of  its  inhabitants." 

In  moat  civilized  countries,  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  working 
population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  but  one  third 
in  manufactures  and  commerce ;  and  this  proportion  existed  in 
England  itself  down  as  late  as  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  But  in 
1821,  only  one  third  of  the  English  population  were  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soiL  Twenty  years  later,  or  in  1841,  there  were  only 
about  one  fifth,  and  in  1861,  but  little  over  one  six.th,  thus  em- 
ployed, —  a  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  to  the  rapidity  of 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history.  There  is  no  absolute 
deficiency  either  of  land  or  food ;  for  both  can  be  had  in  abun- 
dance, as  has  been  shown,  in  other  countries.  But  as  there  are 
obstacles  which  impede  the  emigration  of  capital,  so  there  are 
those  which  obstruct  in  a  still  greater  degree  the  emigration  of  the 
indigent'  portion  of  the  people.  Poverty  —  the  very  cause  which 
renders  it  desirable  for  them  to  emigrate  —  also  renders  emigra- 
tion difficult,  and  often  impossible. 

The  second  limitation  of  the  doctrine  that  a  universal  glut 
is  impossible,  is  founded  on  the  division  already  made  of  all  arti- 
cles of  wealth  into  two  classes.  FirH,  there  are  the  articles  wliich 
are  designed  for  immediate  consumption,  and  which  directly  satisfy 
the  wants  of  man;  such  as  food  and  clothing,  houses,  and  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  that  gratify  our  tastes.  And,  secondly,  there  are 
the  tools,  implements,  and  mw  materials,  by  means  of  which,  or  out 
of  which,  the  former  articles  are  made,  but.  which,  in  their  present 
shape,  are  not  fitted  for  onv  immediate  gratification  and  support. 
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These  two  classes  may  be  designated  respectively  as,  1.  Finished 
products,  and  2.  Prodncin//  agmts.  The  division  hetween  them 
does  not  exactly  correspoad  with  that  between  capital  and  the 
other  portion  of  wealth  which  is  not  capital.  AH  prodwdng 
affenU  are  capital,  it  is  true ;  but  all  finished  prodncts  are  not 
excluded  from  the  definition  of  capital.  A  merchant's  capital,  for 
instance,  often  consista  exclusively  of  commodities  that  are  com- 
pletely mannfactnred  and  ready  for  use;  a  retailer's  stock  is 
generally  of  this  character. 

It  is  evident  that  all  wealth  of  the  second  class,  all  producing 
agents,  possess  only  a  kind  of  secondary  and  derivative  value; 
they  are  prized,  not  for  their  osvn  sake,  but  for  what  may  be 
made  out  of  them,  or  produced  by  their  aid.  And  it  is  equally 
evident,  that  if  the  demand  for  commodities  of  tho  first  class, 
finished  products,  is  not  coostensive  with  the  demand  for  the 
second  class  of  objects  of  wealth,  or  producing  agents,  then  there 
must  be  an  excess  of  supply,  or  a  glut,  of  the  former,  and  a 
consequent  fall  of  prices  and  diminution  of  Profits.  No  one 
buys  a  plough  or  a  loom  for  its  own  sake;  for  in  itself  it 
gratifies  no  feeling  and  satisfies  no  want.  The  one  is  valued  only 
because  it  helps  us  to  raise  com,  and  the  other  because  it 
enables  us  to  manufacture  cloth.  The  only  effect  of  the  purchase 
of  either,  then,  is,  not  to  relievo  the  market  already  glutted  with 
com  and  cloth,  but  to  furnish  prospectively  a  greater  supply 
of  both,  and  thus  to  increase  the  glut. 

We  may  admit,  then,  the  force  of  the  common  ailment, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  against  the  possibility  of  a  glut ;  and  we 
may  still  deny  that  it  covers  the  whole  ^ground,  or  that  it 
demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  any  such  excess  of  supply  of 
one  class  of  articles  as  cannot  be  remedied  by  diverting  the 
sources  of  production  to  another  class  of  commodities.  We  admit, 
that  a  capitalist  who  wishes  to  sell  also  wishes  to  buy ;  for  to 
Bell  is  to  exchange,  and  the  seller's  disposition  to  part  with  one 
product  is  exactly  measured  by  his  disposition  to  obtain  another 
of  precisely  equivalent  vahie.  But  though  he  buys  as  much 
as  he  sells,  it  is  not  true  that  he  always  relieves  the  market 
by  the  former  operation  just  as  fast,  and  to  the  same  extent, 
that  he  burdens  it  by  the  latter.  We  can  easily  see  that  he  does 
not,   in    any    one   case   of    two   articles   corresponding    to   each 
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other  as  finished  product  and  producing  -ageni.  Suppose  the 
market,  for  instance,  to  be  already  amply  furnished  with  grain. 
One  who  bringB  to  it  an  additional  thousand  bushels  of  grain 
to  sell,  occasions  a  glut  of  this  article,  and  certainly  does  nothing 
towards  relieving  this  glut  by  expending  all  the  money  which 
he  received  for  grain  upon  the  purchase  of  ploughs  and  other 
impleuieuts  for  clearings  and  breaking  up  more  land,  and  thus 
producing  a  larger  harvest  the  next  year.  Or,  if  cloth  enough 
is  already  offered  for  sale,  the  sellers  of  it  wiU  certainly  occasion  a 
glut  of  this  article,  if  they  exchange  the  whole  stock  of  it  for 
power-looms,  and  thus  double  or  treble  the  quantity  of  cloth  which 
will  be  offered  for  sale  the  next  month.  The  same  reMOning 
is  applicable  to  any  other  two  commodities  that  are  related 
to  each  other  as  finished  product  and  producing  agent.  It  ia 
equally  evident  that  it  is  applicable  to  all  such  cases,  taken  to- 
gether; or,  in  other  words,  a  general  glut  of  finigked  products  is 
possible,  and  such  a  glut  cannot  be  relieved  by  diverting  capita!  to 
other  employments.  Then  a  superabundance  of  capital,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  field  for  its  employment,  ia  possible ;  and  the  inev- 
itable result  of  such  a  surplus  ia  a  diminution  of  the  rate  of 
Pi-ofit. 

Thus  far,  I  have  only  proved  that  a  glut  of  finished  products  is 
possible.  The  probability  of  its  actual  occurrence,  I  have  already 
said,  will  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  (Ae  loaiiie  of  the  people,  as 
determined,  1.  By  their  numbers ;  2.  By  the  degree  of  civilization 
which  they  have  obtained ;  and,  3.  By  the  greater  or  less  inequal- 
ity of  the  distribution  of  property  among  them. 

First,  it  is  obvious  enough,  that  the  consumption  of  finished 
products  in  any  country,  other  things  being  equal,  will  depend 
upon  the  nicnber  of  its  inhabitants.  The  demand  for  food  ia 
necessarily  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  appetites  to  be  sat- 
isfied; and  the  other  articles  which  are  absolute  necessaries  of 
life  must  follow  the  same  measure.  Even  the  demand  for 
luxuries  will  he  determined  in  the  same  way,  if  the  tastes  and 
abilities  of  the  people  remain  the  same. 

Secondly,  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
finished  products  will  be  affected  by  the  degree  of  civilization 
which  the  people  have  attained,  and  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  will  advance  with  the  progress  of  refinement  among 
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ciea  for  the  biilk  of  the  nation.  But  when  property  is  very  un- 
equally distributed,  the  luxury  of  a  few  must  make  up  for  the 
forced  abstinence  of  many,  or  there  will  be  a  constantly  increasing 
Biurl^s  ''f  capital,  which  will  manifest  itself  either  by  the  forced 
emigration  of  such  capital,  or  by  such  a  diminution  of  the  rate 
of  Profit  as  will  take  away  all  temptation  to  make  additional 
savings. 

All  will  allow,  that  the  productive  power  of  every  civilized 
nation  already  esceeda  what  is  requisite  for  providing  all  the 
people  with  a  stock  of  mere  necasaries.  Any  excess  beyond  this 
point  —  whether  such  escess  be  created  by  the  invention  of  new 
machinery,  or  by  the  accumulation  of  fresh  capital  —  must  be 
directed  towards  the  production  of  comforfe  and  luxuries.  It 
is  a  mere  evasion,  as  we  have  seen,  to  say  that  it  may  be  directed 
to  creating  more  productive  agents.  Such  additional  agents  will 
only  increase  the  amount,  perhaps  already  too  great,  of  comforts 
and  luxuries  in  the  form  of  finished  products.  But  when  they 
have  reached  this  form  of  finished  products,  they  must  either  be 
consumed,  or  they  will  lie  idle  and  rot ;  no  other  use  can  be  made 
of  them.  Now,  1  have  admitted,  that,  if  property  —  or  purckasiny 
povK}-,  which  is  the  same  thing- — is  pretty  equally  distributed 
among  the  people,  the  aggregate  desire  will  take  off  and  consume 
the  aggregate  product  of  comforts  and  luxuries,  without  causing 
any  declension  of  Profits,  On  an  average,  each  family  would  be 
inclined  to  consume  ail  the  products  which,  under  a  perfectly 
equal  distribution  of  property,  it  would  be  able  to  produce;  and 
this  would  be  enough  to  prevent  Profits  from  falling  at  all.  The 
only  efiect  of  the  invention  of  new  machinery  and  improved 
processes  of  manufacture  would  be  to  increase  the  stock  of  luxuries 
which  each  family  might  thus  consume,  or  to  give  them  more 
leisure  time,  which  is  in  itself  an  additional  luxury.  Some  would 
consume  more,  and  some  less,  than  this;  but  the  prodigality 
of  the  former  would  be  balanced  b\  the  frugality  of  the  latter, 
and  the  only  effect  would  be  the  inequality  of  pioperty  that  would 
thus  be  gradually  induced 

But  suppose  property  to  be  very  unequally  distributed,  only- 
one  hundred  families  now  hiMng  all  the  wealth,  and  the  \-hole 
remaining  population  being  limitod  to  the  bare  neeeosanes  of  life. 
As  the  productive  power  of  the  commumtj  will  not  be  altered  by 
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this  change  in  the  distribution  of  property,  there  will  be  as  many 
comforts  and  luxuries  to  bo  consumed  as  before,  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  must*  be  consumed  solely  by  the  one  hundred  wealthy 
families.  Now,  suppose  one  of  these  families  to  be  disposed,  to 
make  savings,  and  thus  to  increase  its  productive  power;  it  is 
certain  that  both  the  act  of  saving  and  the  employment  of  the 
savings  will  tend  to  create  a  glut  and  to  lower  Profits.  The  act 
of  saving  will  leave  the  luxuries  formerly  distriiiuted  among  one 
huudred  to  be  consumed  by  ouly  uiuety-niue  families ;  and  this 
diminution  of  the  demand  will  depress  prices  and  Profits.  Then 
the  employment  of  the  savings  as  capital,  though  it  will  give 
"Wages  to  more  poor  families,  and  will  furnish  them  neceeearies 
through  their  labor,  will  leave  also  another  margin  of  Profit, 
which  must  be  devoted,  as  before,  to  producing  luxuries;  and 
thus  a  larger  supply  of  luxuries  will  be  forced  upon  the  market  in 
which  but  ninety-nine  wealthy  families  are  now  the  only  pur- 
chaseFs.  A  second  depreciation  of  prices  must  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

The  intention  of  Providence  seems  to  be,  that  the  time  and, 
labor  economized,  through  the  use  of  piachinery  and  improved 
modes  of  production,  in  the  production  of  necessaries,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  creation  of  lusuriea  for  very  general  use,  —  for 
most  of  the  working  families,  as  well  as  for  a  few  persons  of 
wealth ;  or,  supposing  that  there  are  already  lusuries  enoi^h  for 
all,  that  the  time,  the  immunity  from  the  necessity  of  lab«r,  so 
obtained,  should  be  distributed  among  the  people  with  some 
approach  to  equality,  nearly  all  having  a  portion  of  leisure 
to  devote  either  to  recreation  or  mental  improvement.  When  the 
difitribution,  not  of  wealth  indeed,  but  of  the  opportunities  for 
obtaining  wealth,  is  equalized,  or  made  to  approach  equality,  there 
will  be  no  possibility  of  creating  too  many  labor-saving  njaohiues, 
producing  too  much,  reducing  the  rate  of  Profit  too  low,  or  glut- 
ting the  market  of  the  world.  Those  whose  ambition  is  limited 
and  whose  wants  are  few  will  not  enter  into  the  strife  as  rival 
producers,  but  will  devote  the  surplus  of  time  and  wealth  which 
they  have  earned  to  the  pT»tificatioo  of  their  tastes  and  to  a  quiet 
enjoyment  of  life.  I  have  already  noticed  the  fact,  that  Ireland, 
where  the  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  property  is  extreme,  is, 
in  proportion  to  her  population  and  wealth,  one  of  the  poorest 
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markets  for  manufactured  produce  in  the  world;  while  in  tha 
United  States,  as  there  is  a  near  approach  to  equality  in  every- 
thing, there  is  the  largest  demand  for  such  producai 

In  the  buaineas  of  production,  capital  —  which  may  be  called 
embodied  labor,  because  it  consists  of  tho  reserved  fruits  of  previ- 
ous industry  —  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  free  or  immedi- 
ate labor,  which  is  the  direct  application  of  human  strength  and 
skill.  Embodied  and  free  labor  have  each  a  task  to  perform ; 
neither  can  act  to  advantage  unless  aided  by  a  due  portion  of  the 
other.  The  industry  of  man  is  of  little  avail,  if  it  be  not  asBisted 
by  tools,  implements,  and  machines.  Even  the  savage  cannot 
h\int  ■without  hia  weapons,  nor  fish  without  appropriate  imple- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  social 
scale,  when  machinery  exists  in  its  moat  costly  and  complicated 
forma,  some  free  labor  ia  still  needed  to  superintend  and  aid  its 
operation.  There  may  be  an  excess,  aa  well  as  a  deficienoy,  of 
either  of  the  two  agencies  with  which  any  community  performs  its 
work.  Between  such  deficiency  and  escess,  the  field  for  the  use 
of  capital  varies  to  every  conceivable  degree ;  and  according  as 
there  is  too  little  or  too  much  capital  for  the  extent  of  the  field, 
the  Profits  will  be  large  or  small.  "  Aa  surely  as  there  might  be 
too  many  ploughmen,"  argues  Dr.  Chalmers,  "so  there  might 
be  too  many  ploughs.  What  ia  true  of  the  living  is  true  of  tha 
inanimate  instrument ;  both  might  be  unduly  multiplied."  This 
can  be  best  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  successive  stages  of 
progress  of  an  infant  settlement  foi-med  by  civilized  men  in  a 
country  hitherto  unoccupied. 

In  the  infancy  of  such  a  colony,  the  demand  for  capital  ie 
iirgent ;  the  capacities  and  wants  of  the,  settlers  fer  exceed  their 
means.  The  sources  of  its  prosperity  as  yet  are  latent,  and  need 
to  be  developed.  Clearings  are  to  be  made  in  the  forests,  build- 
ings are  to  be  erected,  roads  are  to  be  opened,  tools  to  be 
provided.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  machinery  through  which  an 
organized  society  does  its  work  is  to  be  created  out  of  the  raw 
materials  afforded  by  the  land,  the  eea,  and  the  forest.  Luxuries 
as  yet  do  not  exist  The  people  are  frugal  by  compulsion;  the 
fruits  of  nearly  all  their  toll,  then,  become  capital,  or  are  converted 
into  means  for  the  future  more  advantageous  application  of  ia- 
dusfry.     The  Profits  of  what  little  capital  they  have  are  also,  of 
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necessity,  very  great.  One  tool  must  be  applied  to  many  pur- 
poses, aJid  is  therefore  constantly  in  use.  The  axe  for  a  time 
must  do  its  own  work,  and  that  of  the  hammer,  the  saw,  and  the 
plane.  The  possession  of  this  one  instrument  must,  then,  be  a 
source  of  great  gain  to  its  owner ;  ha  can  buy  the  unaided  senrices 
of  his  fellows — the  only  payment  they  have  to  offer  —  for  a 
long  time,  by  the  loan  of  it.  In  a  similar  way,  every  other  item 
which  oonstitntea  capital  in  such  a  community  will  yield  large  gains. 

After  the  privations  of  the  first  season  are  surmounted,  each 
laborer  probably  finds  himself  provided  with  tools,  so  that  the 
Profits  on  this  branch  of  capital  are  lessened ;  and,  as  an  opening 
has  been  made  in  the  forest,  the  operations  of  agriculture  can 
begin.  There  is  now  a  great  demand  for  seed-corn,  since  the  nat- 
ural fertility  of  the  land  will  return  a  hundred  fold,  if  the  settler 
only  has  what  is  requisite  for  planting.  He  can  safely  promise  to 
return  three  bushels  of  grain  in  the  autumn,  for  one  bushel  lent 
to  him  in  the  spring ;  in  other  words,  he  can  offer  the  capitalist  a 
pi-ofit  of  two  hundred  per  cent  for  seed.  But  after  the  first 
harvest  is  gathered  in,  so  bountiful  is  the  product  of  the  virgin 
soil,  that  very  probably  grain  cannot  be  sold  at  all  in  the  in&nt 
settlement,  the  supply  altogether  exceeding  the  colonists'  own 
wants,  and  the  means  of  transportation  and  export  not  being  yet 
provided ;  that  is,  no  Profit  can  now.  be  made  on  food  till  the 
means  are  obtained  for  sending  it  to  market.  Capital  is  now  re- 
quired to  construct  roads  and  furnish  shipping;  and  as  the 
commodity  is  to  be  carried  from  a  place  where  it  has  little  or  no 
value  to  one  where  it  will  command  a  ready  sale  and  a  high  price, 
the  gains  of  the  merchant  engaged  in  this  transportation  will 
necessarily  be  immense.  For  the  first  few  seasons  after  American 
fennera  had  established  themselves  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  it  is 
an  historical  fact  that  they  fed  their  horses  with  the  finest  wheat, 
no  market  being  within  their  reach. 

Further  illustrations  are  unnecessary.  In  respect  to  many 
other  articles,  as  well  as  to  tools,  seed-corn,  and  means  of  trans- 
portation, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  wants  of  an  infant  settlement 
are  great,  the  Profits  of  capital  are  correspondingly  large,  and 
that,  as  fast  as  these  wants  are  supplied,  the  rate  of  Profit 
necessarily  declines. 

After  a  country  is  once  sufBciently  stocked,  as  it  would  seem. 
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with  Fised  Capital,  the  progress  of  invention  may  auddenlj  create 
a  new  demand  for  it  by  calling  for  the  construction  of  improved 
machines,  and  implements.  Thus  the  invention  of  railways,  and 
the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  land  conveyance,  hava 
occasioned,  both  in  England  and  America,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  an.  immense  demand  for  the  investment  of  capital,  some  of 
the  old  forms  in  which  it  was  embodied  being  rendered  useless  or 
unproductive.  Turnpikes  cease  to  be  productive  property,  and 
canals  are  leas  profitable  than  before.  For  a  time.  Floating  or  Cir- 
culating Capita]  is  in  great  request,  as  it  is  needed  for  conversion 
into  this  form  of  Fixed  Capital ;  and  accordingly  the  rate  of  in- 
terest rises.  But  when  the  improvement  is  completed,  this  demand 
ceases,  the  returns  from  the  new  processes  are  very  great,  Floating 
Capita!  accumulates  more  rapidly  than  ever,  and  the  rate  of  inter- 
est falls  again.  The  railway  improvement  in  England  and  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  may  now  be  said  to  be  nearly^ 
completed  ;  only  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  Pacific  coast 
fitill  call  for  additional  investment  on  roads  to  be  traversed  by  the 
agency  of  steam. 

But  1  need  not  trace  further  these  successive  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  opulence  and  the  accumulation  of  capital.  It  is  evident 
that  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  depends  on  the  rate  of  Profit,  which 
is  necessarily  high  in  a  uew  country,  where  the  people  are  frugal 
and  industrious.  The  rate  gradually  diminishes  as  the  primary 
and  most  imperative  wants  of  the  community  are  satisfied,  and 
when  artificial  tastes  and  an  appetite  for  luxury  begin  to  appear. 
Floating  Capital  is  soon  acquu-ed  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  industry  and  traffic.  In  such  countries  as  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  however,  immense  sums  gradually  take  the  form 
of  Fixed  Capital,  being  vested  in  making  land  improvements  of  the 
largest  and  most  expensive  character ;  in  constructing  docks,  har- 
bors, and  canals,  erecting  dikes,  and  furnishing  manufactories  with 
costly  machinery.  Vast  as  the  field  is  which  such  works  open  for 
the  investment  of  capital,  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  present  con- 
dition of  England  and  Holland  to  satisfy  us  that  this  field  is  all 
occupied,  and  the  work  of  Fixed  Capital  is  done.  What  farther 
saving  from  income  are  made,  must  go  mto  the  market  as  Float- 
ing Capital,  seeking  investment,  —  seeking  borrowers  who  will  take 
it  at  a  very  moderate  rate  of  interest.     There  is  great  competition 
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of  the  lenders  with  each  other  in  the  English  and  Dutch  marketa, 
—  a  competition  which  is  strikingly  eliowii  when  the  govenimect 
appeara  as  a  borrower,  and'puts  up  a  lai^e  loan  at  what  is  virtu- 
ally an  auction,  to  be  sold  in  shares  to  the  highest  bidder. 

A  diminished  rate  of  Profit  tends  to  throw  the  great  branches 
of  manufacture  and  commerce  esclusively  into  the  hands  of  lat^o 
capitalists,  and  thus  to  increase  that  inequality  in  the  distributiott 
of  wealth  which  was  one  of  the  original  causes  of  a  fall  of  Profits. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  in  such  countries  as  Holland  and  England,  where 
a  low  rate  of  interest  has  prevailed  for  a  long  period,  there  is  as 
great  an  inequality  of  fortune  among  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants as  among  landowners,  "  It  is  in  the  nature  of  trade  and 
manufacture,"  says  Mr.  Laiog,  "  that  great  capital  drives  small 
capital  out  of  the  field  ;  it  can  afford  to  work  for  smaller  returns. 
There  ia  a  natural  tendency  in  trade  to  monopoly,  by  the. accumu- 
lation of  great  wealth  in  a  few  liands.  It  ia  not  impossible,  that, 
in  every  branch  of  trade  and  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  the 
great  capitalist  will,  in  time,  entirely  occupy  the  field,  and  put 
down  small  capitalists  in  the  same  line  of  business ;  that  a.  mon- 
eyed aristocracy,  similar  to  that  in  Genoa,  will  gradually  be  formed, 
the  middle  class  of  small  capitalists  in  trade  and  manufacture  be- 
come gradually  extinguished,  and  a  structure  of  society  gradually 
arise  in  which  lords  and  laborers  will  be  the  only  classes  or  grada^ 
tions  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing,  as  in  the  landed, 
system.  An  approximation,  a  tendency,  towards  this  state  is 
going  on  in  England.  In  naauy  branches  of  industry  —  for  in- 
stance, in  glass-making,  iron-founding,  soap-making,  cotton-spin- 
ning—the  great  capitalists  engaged  in  them  have,  by  the  natural 
effect  of  working  with  great  capital,  driven  small  capitals  out  of 
the  field,  and  formed  a  kind  of  exclusive  family  property  of  some 
of  these  branches  of  manufacture.  Government,  by  excessive 
taxation  and  excise  regulation, — both  of  which  have  ultimately 
the  elfect  of  giving  a  monopoly  to  the  great  capitalist,  leho  can 
afford  the  delay  and  advance  ofmottey  these  impediments  require,  — 
has  been  hitherto  aiding,  rather  than  connteracting,  this  tendency 
of  great  capital  to  swallow  all  the  employments  in  which  small 
capital  can  act." 

I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  show,  that  it  is  the  abundance 
of  Floating    Capital    seeking    investment,    the    competition    of 
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landers  with  each  other,  and  the  consequent  depression  of  the 
ifite  of  interest,  that  is  the  great  incentive  to  those  wild  and 
ruinous  speculations  which  usually  precede  a  commercial  crisis, 
and  are  commonly,  though  improperly,  attributed  to  some  defec- 
tive regulation  of  the  ourreucy.  But  my  present  point  is  suffi- 
ciently illustrated,  which  is,  that  when  a  sufficient  amount  of 
wealth  has  taken  the  form  of  Fixed  Capital  to  satisfy  all  the 
real  wants  of  the  O'luntrj,  —  that  is,  when  the  whole  organism  of 
agricultural,  manuf  ictunng,  and  commercial  industry  is  completed, 
—  then,  if  savings  from  income  continue  to  be  made,  they  must 
be  pushed  into  market  aa  Circulating  Capital  seeking  investment ; 
and  the  rate  of  Profits  and  interest  must  sink  to  a  minimum  from 
the  competition  which  then  ensues.  This  is  already  the  state  of 
afiaira  in  Ei^land;  and  if  we  are  still  distant  from  it  in  the 
Atlantic  jStates,  it  is  because  the  new  settlements  which  are  con- 
stantly forming  in  the  West  operate  as  a  drain  upon  our  capital 
as  well  as  our  population ;  and  also  because  the  field  open  for  the 
investment  of  Fixed  Capital  in  the  gigantic  improvements  required 
in  our  immense  territory  is  so  vast  that  centuries  must  elapse 
before  it  is  fully  occupied. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


Thbre  are  three  things  which  are  so  frequently  confounded  with 
each  other,  that  I  begin  with  an  attempt  to  define  them  and  ascer- 
tain their  precise  meaning.  These  are  Money,  Currency,  and 
Floating  Capital. 

1.  Money,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  consists  of  stamped 
pieces  of  the  precious  metals,  of  a  known  weight  and  fineness, 
issued  by  government  authority,  adopted  both  by  that  authority 
and  by  common  consent  as  the  common  medium  of  payment  and 
exchange,  and  having  a  natural  or  intrinsic  value  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  to  the  value  thus  attributed  to  them  by  authority  and  use. 
In  other  words,  Moaey  is  what  we  uBually  call  Specie. 
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As  Money,  it  is  not  a  commodity  or  an  article  of  common  pur- 
chase and  sal  httmy  dibeoi  -td  t  commodity 
at  the  wish  of  t    h  Id  th     th      gh  m  It        t    p  or  through 

selling  it,  in  p    p  rt       t     t    w    gl  t      d  fi  a,  much  bul- 

lion.    On  ace       tftt  1  d  qnt  universal 

arxeptaUeness     t  traly       Iglbt  t      !  tender  for 

the  payment    f  d  bt 

As  Money,  m  t  h      tw    perf    tly  d    t     t  f  notions  r  — 

1.  As  a  standard       m      ur      f      i  d  2    4  iversal  me- 

dium of  exoha  g 

It  is  not  a  perfect  standard,  but  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
one,  and  the  most  convenient  or  available  for  use,  that  can  be 
had.  By  common  consent  of  all  nations,  the  two  precious  met- 
als, as  they  are  called,  have  been  selected,  one  or  both,  as  the 
unit  of  measurement,  or  nearest  practicable  approach  to  a  standard 
of  value,  because  their  Cost  of  Production  has  been  more  stable 
and  uniform  than  that  of  any  other  commodity.  They  are  ob- 
tained in  small  quantities,  by  nearly  the  same  amount  of  labor  in 
different  years,  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and  as  the  stock 
of  them  already  'on  hand,  accnmiilated  by  the  labor  of  many 
previous  years,  is  large,  while  the  addition  to  this  stock  obtained 
in  any  one  year  is  relatively  very  small,  their  value  necessarily 
changes  slowly,  if  at  all.  By  law,  the  doUar  contains  23.2  grains 
of  pure  gold,  or  345.6  grains  of  pure  silver ;  the  values  of  the  two 
metals,  of  course,  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  these  quantities,  or 
as  about  14.9  to  1.  The  English  pound  sterling,  or  sovereign, 
contains  a  small  fraction  over  113  grains  of  pure  gold;  the  French 
franc  contains  4:484  grains.  As  the  real  unit  of  value  is  one 
grain  of  pure  gold,  it  is  evident  that  the  pound  sterling  is  worth 
4.87  dollars,  or  25.2  francs,  In  other  words,  113  grains  of  pure 
gold  are  coined  in  England  into  one  pound  sterling ;  in  France, 
into  25.2  francs;  in  this  country,  into  4.87  dollars. 

As  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  relative  value  of  different  com- 
modities, money  is  akin  to  the  yardstick  or  the  peck  basket.  As 
the  former  is  a  measure  of  length,  and  the  latter  of  capacity,  so 
the  dollar  or  the  pound  sterling  is  a  measure  of  value.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  determine  with  the  utmost  exactness  the 
dimensions  of  the  two  former  measures ;  otherwise,  all  contracts 
for  the  delivery  of  a  quantity  of  cloth,  grain,  or  any  other  com- 
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modity  would  bo  so  indeterminate  as  to  give  rise  to  endless 
disputes ;  in  fact,  tlieir  precise  execution  would  be  impossible. 
Far  more  important  is  it  that  the  dollar,  or  the  fi'ane,  which,  is 
the  unit  for  measuring  values,  should  itself  be  determinate 
and  unalterable  in  its  value.  All  bargains  io  trade,  all  mer- 
cantile or  financial  contracts  to  be  executed  at  a  future  day, 
depend  upon  precise  determinations  of  the  values  involved.  As 
there  could  be  no  interchange  of  thought  between  man  and  man, 
if  the  words  in  the  language  used  did  not  have  their  fixed  mean- 
ings, known  to  all ;  so  there  could  be  no  proper  trafiic,  no  satisfac- 
tory fulfilment  of  contracts,  no  precise  determination  of  profit  or 
loss,  except  the  values  in  question  could  be  easily  ascertained  by 
precise  measurement.  As  a  measure  of  value,  then,  money  is  an 
indispensable  agent  of  commerce,  and  without  it  civilization  itself 
would  be  impossible.  All  substitutes  for  it,  all  modes  of  econo- 
mizing or  facilitating  its  use,  are  legitimate  and  equitable  only  so 
far  as  they  preserve  its  essential  attributes  of  precision  and  un- 
changeableness.  The  Price  of  any  commodity  is  its  value  reck- 
oned in  Money ;  and  hence,  as  the  unit  of  measurement,  Money 
may  be  called  the  universal  regulator  of  Prices.  Thus,  as  the 
value  of  Money  (i.  e.  of  one  graia  of  piu^  gold)  rises,  the  Prices  of 
all  commodities  fall  in  the  same  ratio;  and  vice  versa,  as  the 
Money  fells,  the  Prices  rise.  In  fact,  the  word  Price  fteans  value 
measured  6y  Money. 

In  its  second  function.  Money  is  a  convenient,  though  not  an 
indispensable,  medium  of  exchange.  Trade  is  really  an  interchange 
of  commodities;  we  part  with  one  conunodity,  or  one  parcel  of 
commodities,  only  in  order  to  obtain  other  commodities  in  ex- 
change. But  as  it  is  often  inconvenient  to  effect  the  desired  ex- 
change directly,  we  perform  it  indirectly,  first  selling  for  Money 
the  articles  that  we  wish  to  get  rid  of,  and  then  purchasing  with 
this  Money  the  articles  that  wo  desire.  This  appears  to  be  a  need- 
less complication  of  the  process,  as  it  is  really  making  two  ex- 
changes, when  but  one  would  seem  to  be  necessary.  But  we  are 
compelled  thus  to  act,  because  we  can  seldom  find  a  person  who 
not  only  wishes  to  buy  the  very  commodity,  and  the  exact  quantity 
of  it,  which  we  wish  to  dispose  of,  but  who  also  desires  to  sell  the 
very  articles,  and  the  same  quantity  of  them,  which  we  need  to 
obtain.     Most  frequently,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  sell  to  one 
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person,  and  to  buy  from  another.  Henc«  there  needs  ta  be  fiom6 
common  medium  of  payment  and  exchange,  —  some  embodiment 
of  value,  which  -we  can  safely  receive  in  exchange  for  the  com- 
modity that  we  part  with,  "because  we  know  it  will  be  received 
firom  us,  and  at  the  same  valuation  at  which  we  obtained  it,  in  pay- 
ment for  whatever  we  wish  to  purchase.  Money  is  such  a  common 
medium,  and  a  very  convenient  one,  becaiise  it  is  so  divided  into 
coins  of  different  weight  and  value  that  we  can  easily  make  up 
from  it  the  precise  sum  needed  to  adjust  the  payment  or  sale. 

The  essential  qualities  of  a  common  medium  of  exchange  are,  — 
1.  Fixity  of  value  ;  2,  Universal  acceptableness ;  and,  3.  Divisibility 
into  parts  of  such  size  as  to  furnish  an  exact  equivalent  of  any  re- 
quired amount.  No  one  desires  Money  for  its  own  sake,  but  only 
for  the  sake  of  what  it  will  pupchase.  No  one  will  consent  to  re- 
ceive it,  then,  if  he  is  not  sure  that  it  will  not  lose  value  while  in 
his  hands,  and  that  anybody  else  will  gladly  receive  it  from  him 
in  exchange  for  any  commodity  that  he  desires. 

I  have  said  that  Money,  though  convenient,  ia  not  indispensable 
US  a.  medium  of  exchange.  Practically,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
in  the  complex  operations  of  trade,  purchases  are  frequently  offset 
against  sales,  so  that  the  transactions  are  completed  without  any- 
nctual  use  of  Money.  This  is  the  case  generally  in  wholesale 
trade,  and  Especially  in  the  large  transactions  of  international  com- 
merce, since  it  would  be  inconvenient  and  hazardous  to  transport 
large  sums  of  Money  over  a  great  distance,  and  across  sea. 

But  though  such  offeets  actually  reduce  trade  to  direct  barter  of 
one  set  of  commodities  for  another,  they  cannot  be  effected  without 
a  precise  determination  of  the  values  which  are  thus  interchanged ; 
and  such  determination  is  possible  only  through  reference  to 
Money  in  the  exercise  of  its  first  function,  as  an  accurate  measure 
of  value.  A  tradesman  may  be  willing  to  barter  tea,  sugar,  and 
other  groceries  for  grain  and  meat ;  but  the  two  parties  to'  such  a 
trade  can  agree  upon  its  terms  only  through  a  precise  measurement, 
in  dollars  and  cents,  of  the  relative  values  of  the  articles  which  are 
exchanged  for  each  other.  A  tradesman  cannot  safely  conduct  his 
business  except  by  keeping  accounts ;  and  book-keeping  is  practi-^ 
cable  only  through  computation  and  measurement  of  the  values 
bought  and  sold.  Hence,  by  the  common  metonymy  of  substitut- 
ing the  measure  for  the  thing  measured,  we  generally  speak  of 
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capital,  property,  merchatidise  ovnieiJ,  loans,  paymeiiba,  etc,  as  so 
much.  Money,  —  as  so  many  dollars  or  pounds  sterling ;  though, 
in  iact,  gold  or  silver  coins  form  little  or  no  portion  of  them,  but 
they  are  only  m  many  dollars'  viortk. 

Moreover,  since  Money  is  the  common  medium  of  exchange, 
and  since  wealth  itself  subsists,  or  is  continued  in  existence,  only 
through  an  interminable  aeries  of  exchanges,  all  wealth  must  more 
or  less  frequently,  though  only  for  a  short  time,  appear  as  Money, 
and  be  reckoned  or  estimated  as  such.  Money  is  thus  the  univer- 
sal form  or  garb  which  all  the  items  orjMmmodities  that  constitute 
wealth  occasionally  assume.  If  a  man  is  compelled  to  borrow,  he 
borrows,  not  the  particular  articles  that  he  actually  needs,  but  as 
much  Money  as  will  enable  him  to  purchase  them.  And  when  ho 
pays  the  debt,  he  does  not  return  the  very  articles  that  he  bor- 
rowed, or  an  equivalent  amount  of  a  similar  kind,  but  he  pays  a 
proportionate  sum  of  Money.  As  we  are  thus  obliged  constantly 
to  substitute  one  name  for  the  other,  it  is  not  strange  that  people 
should  almost  universally  believe  that  Money  alone  ia  wealtJi,  and 
that  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  effecting  loans  and  payments  shoidd 
be  called  "  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  Money."  This  error  can 
be  avoided  only  by  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  fact  that  Money 
haa  two  distinct  functions,  and  only  two :  First,  as  a  measure  of 
value,  —  that  is,  of  wealth,  capital,  debt,  or  payment,  ^  it  is  akin 
to  the  yardstick  or  peck  basket ;  secondly,  as  a  ■medium  of  exchange, 
it  is  a  mere  "  ticket  of  transfer,"  or  means  of  effecting  a  change  of 
ownership, —  that  is,  of  bartering  one  kind  of  merchandise  for 
another. 

'2.  Currency,  as  its  name  imports,  is  the  current  euhstitut«  for 
money,  and  has  no  intrinsic  value.  It  consists  of  engraved  pieces 
of  paper,  issued  either  by  the  government  or  by  a  bank,  each  bear- 
ing on  its  face  a  promise  to  pay  the  bearer,  either  on  demand  or 
at  some  future  day,  a  certain  sum  of  Money.  Strictly  speaking, 
then,  it  is  the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  and  it  differs  from  other 
acknowledgments  of  indebtedness,  such  as  promissory  notes,  bills 
of  exchange,  and  the  like,  only  because  it  is  payable  "  to  bearer," 
whoever  this  may  be,  and  not,  like  the  promissory  note,  or  biD, 
"to  order"  of  some  one  person.  Because  it  is  thus  left  indeter- 
minate, so  that  any  holder  of  it  may  demand  its  payment,  it  is 
fitted  for  general  ciroulation  as  a  substitute  for  Money.     A  noto 
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of  hand  is  ■  not  fitted  for  such  use,  because  payment  of  it  can  lie 
enforced  only  by  the  particular  person  designated  on  its  face,  or 
by  his  legally  accredited  representative. 

Currency  is  of  two  sorts,  —  1.  That  which  is  immediately 
convertible,  or  payable  on  demand;  2.  That  of  which  the  pay- 
ment is  postponed,  either  indefimtely,  or  to  some  fised  future  day. 
Tlie  former  usually  appears  as  convertible  baak-curreiicy,  or  bank- 
bills  ;  the  latter  is  properly  called  Paper  Money. 

If  the  arrangements  made  by  the  issuing  banks  are  such  that 
every  holder  of  their  bills  13  sure  that  he  can  have  them  cashed 
with  ease  and  quickness  whenever  he  desires,  then  the  bank-bills 
are  an  admirable  substitute  for  Money.  That  which  is  immedi- 
ately convertible  into  a  dollar  or  a  pound  sterling  will  evidently 
measure  value  just  as  well  as  that  dollar  or  pound;  a  piece  of  tape 
or  paper,  if  it  is  just  a  yard  long,  is  as  good  a  measure  as  the 
yardstick.  As  a  medimn  nf  exchange,  such  bank-bills  are  niit 
merely  as  good  as  Money;  they  are  better,  for  they  are  mora 
convenient.  They  ai'e  less  espensive,  more  portable,  more  easily 
counted,  and,  if  loat  by  accident,  wreck,  or  fire,  there  is  no  abso- 
lute destruction  of  value,  —  no  real  loss  to  the  community.  Only 
make  sure  of  their  immediate  convertibility,  and  there  is  a  great 
gain  in  substituting,  as  far  as  possible,  bank-bills  for  actual 
Money. 

But  Paper  Money,  because  it  is  not  immediately  convei-tible, 
has  no  fixity  of  value,  and  is  therefore  adopted  only  on  compul- 
sion, through  the  act  of  the  government  or  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  which,  by  making  it  le^al  tender,  compels  creditors  to  receive 
it  as  a  satisfaction  of  their  dues.  Foreigners  are  under  no 
obligation  to  receive  it,  and  therefore  invariably  refuse  it,  so  that 
its  circulation  is  confined  to  the  country  in  which  it  originates. 
Its  value  there,  at  any  one  time,  depends  not  merely  upon  the 
actual  quantity  of  it  in  circulation,  but  on  the  appi-ehended  speedy 
increase  or  diminution  of  that  quantity,  according  as  the  necessi- 
ties or  the  caprice  of  the  government,  or  other  authority  by  which 
it  is  issued,  may  diiJtato.  Hence  its  value  cannot  be  rendered 
stable  or  uniform ;  it  is  always  liable  to  sudden,  and  even  great, 
fluctuations  in  value,  according  as  the  apprehensions  of  the 
people  are  more  or  less  excited.  The  value  of  the  Mon^y  in  use 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  only  another  name  for  the  prices  of  conanodi- 
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ties.  Accordingly,  when  Paper  Money  ia  in  use,  there  is  no 
standard  —  no  uniformity  —  of  prices,  and  therefore  no  possibility 
of  foreseeing  how  much  value  must  be  given  and  received  in 
payment  of  a  debt  or  in  the  execution  of  a.  cbntract.  The  very 
life  of  trade  consists  in  anticipating  what  will  bo  the  prices  of 
merchandise  at  some  future  day;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  legiti- 
mate trade  cannot  go  on;  it  is  reduced  to  mere  gambling.  Auy 
one  who  buys  or  sells  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  immedi- 
ate consumption  must,  in  popular  phrase,  "nm  for  luck";  he 
cannot  tell  whether  he  will  gain  or  lose  by  the  transaction. 
Commerce  is  thus  incapacitated  for  performing  its  proper  functions 
of  equalizing  the  supplies  and  the  prices  of  commodities  at 
dilFerent  times  acd  at  different  places. 

What  is  worse,  the  use  of  Paper  Money  destroys  confidence 
between  man  and  man ;  it  sanctions  injustice,  and  compels  the 
injustice  to  he  constantly  repeated.  Any  one  who  trusts  another, 
either  by  selling  him  goods  on  credit  or  by  making  him  a  loan, 
does  so  at  his  peril.  He  must  "  run  for  luck  " ;  for  he  cannot  tell 
how  much  less  or  more  value  there  may  be  in  the  nominal  pay- 
ment than  there  was  originally  trusted  out.  If,  in  the  interval 
between  contracting  and  paying  a  debt,  the  value  of  the  Paper 
dollar  is  depreciated  20  per  cent,  the  creditor  is  defrauded  of  one 
fifth  of  his  just  due  ;  if  that  value  rises  20  per  cent,  the  debtor  is 
compelled  to  pay  one  fifth  more  than  he  ought.  On  account  of 
the  uncertainty  and  injustice  thus  created,  legitimate  trade  in  this 
country,  during  the  last  eight  years,  has  been  several  times 
reduced  almost  entirely  to  what  is  called  "  a  cash  basis  " ;  that  is, 
credit  has  been  generally  refused,  and  the  only  proper  traffic  haa 
been  the  direct  interchange  of  values  vested  in  commodities. 

The  value  of  Paper  Money  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the 
probability  that  the  "  promise  to  jMiy,"  which  is  engraved  upon  its' 
face,  will  be  kept '  Its  issue  is  an  act  of  enforced  bankruptcy ;  it 
acquires  a  conventional  but  fluctuating  value  from  the  legal 
necessity  imposed  upon  all  creditors  to  accept  it  as  a  full  discharge 
of  any  pecuniary  obligation.  The  act  of  government  has  made  the 
notes  le^al  tender  ;  and  the  power  which  they  thus  possess  to  wipe 
off  debts  gives  them  a  fictitious  value,  or  makes  them  capable  of 
effecting  purchases.  Everybody  is  willing  to  take  these  poor 
substitutes  for  money,  because  everybody  else  is  willing,  or  is 
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compelled,  to  take  them.  If  any  one  has  a  barrel  of  flour  to  sell, 
it  may  seem  that  he  makes  a  foolish  bargain  by  consenting  to 
exchange  it  for  half  a  dozen  ragged  bits  of  paper,  each  bearing  a 
promise  which,  as  he  well  knows,  will  never  be  redeemed.  But 
observe  that  the  real  equivalent  for  the  flour  is  not  these  worth- 
less notes  themselves,  but  the  commodity  which  they  will  pur- 
chase, or  the  act  which  they  will  enable  him  to  perform.  He  sells 
the  flour  because  he  wishes  to  biiy  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  some 
groceries,  or  to  pay  off  a  debt;  and  if  these  bits  of  paper 
will  enable  him  to  accomplish  these  ends,  —  to  buy  the  desired 
commodities  or  a  receipt  in  full,  — tbey  are  just  as  valuable  as  if 
they  were  Money  strictly  so  called,  as  if  they  had  iatrinsio 
value. 

Recent  facts  confirm  this  theory.  During  the  last  year  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  probably  not  the  most  sanguine  Confederates  had 
any  expectation  that  the  Paper  Money  with  which  their  govern- 
ment had  deluged  the  Southern  States  would  ever  be  redeemed  or 
paid  off,  either  in  full  or  in  part.  It  was  already  so  depreciated 
that  forty  or  fifty  dollars  of  it  were  needed  to  buy  one  dollar  in 
gold.  But  at  this  depreciated  rate  it  circulated  just  as  freely  as 
ever,  —  probably  more  freely,  as  the  depreciation  went  on ;  since 
every  one  who  had  received  it  was  eager  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  to  pay 
it  away  as  fast  aa  possible.  It  was  quite  as  easy  in  Richmond,  up 
to  the  date  of  its  evacuation,  to  buy  a  barrel  of  flour  with  three 
hundred  dollars  in  Confederate  Currency,  as  with  six  dollars  in 
gold.;  —  not  that  any  sane  person  regarded  these  two  sums  as 
equivalent  in  intrinsic  value,  but  because  the  state  of  the  market, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  some  common  medium  of  exchange, 
some  Currency  or  other,  had  established  this   relation  between 

The  paradox  seems  stiE  more  extravagant  when  we  state,  that 
the  want  of  feith  in  the  "  promise  to  pay,"  or  the  opinion  which 
naay  be  entertained  respecting  the  probability  of  the  notes  being 
redeemed  at  some  future  day  more  or  less  remote,  is  not  the  cause 
even  of  the  depreciation  in  th%  value  of  the  Paper  Money.  The 
extent  of  the  depreciation  depends  not  at  all  on  the  presence  or 
the  want  of  faith  in  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  government 
to  pay  off  the  notes  in  full  with  specie,  or  on  the  nearness  or  re- 
moteness of  the  time  when  it  is  likely  to  do  so ;  but  solely  on  the 
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amount  of  the  Currency  as  compared  with  the  needs  of 
business. 

How  great  are  these  needs?  Commerce  needs  Money  or  Cur- 
rency enough  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  peculiar  function ;  that 
is,  to  make  the  prices  of  commodities  in  the  home  market  equal, 
or  an  nearly  eqiial  aa  possible,  to  the  prices  of  the  same  com- 
modities in  foreign  markets.  If  the  amount  of  Paper  Money  is 
just  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  there  is  no  need  of  its  being 
redeenied  at  all,  but  it  may  continue  in  use  for  an  indefinite 
period.  A  paper  dollar  is  just  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar,  ao  long  as 
'it  will  buy  a&  much;  that  is,  so  long  as  prices  are  maintained 
at  the  point  of  equilibrium.  If  there  is  more  than  enough  Paper 
Money  for  this  end,  it  will  inevitably  be  depreciated ;  that  is, 
prices  will  be  unduly  enhanced.  And  the  depreciation,  or  the 
undue  enhancement  of  prices, — -these  two  phrases  meaning  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing,  —  will  be  strictly  proportioned  to  the 
esceaa  of  the  Currency,  or  to  what  men  think  will  very  soon  be 
the  measure  of  that  exceea. , 

For  instance  :  if  there  are  only  one  hundred  dollars  to  buy 
flour  with,  and  only  ten  ban'els  of  flour  are  offered  for  sale,  the 
competition  of  buyers  and  sellers  must  fix  the  price  at  ten  dollars 
a  barrel.  IS  there  were  twice  as  much  flour,  the  number  of  dollars 
being  the  same,  the  price  must  be  reduced  to  five  dollars.  On  the 
other  hand,  double  the  quantity  of  money,  ^let  there  be  two 
hundred  dollars  available  for  this  purpose,  ■ — and,  as  at  first,  only 
ten  barrels  to  be  sold,  and  the  price  would  rise  to  twenty  dollars 
a  barrel ;  that  is,  each  dollar  would  be  worth  only  half  as  much, 
— would  be  depreciited  fifty  per  cent.  Such  an  adjustment  of 
prices  is  evidently  d  pendent  of  any  opinion  that  may  be  enter- 
tained respecting  the  n  so  value  of  the  dollar,  or  the  proba- 
bility of  its  speedy  edemj  t  on  coin.  Money  as  such  is  valuable 
for  no  other  purpo  e  th  n  bu  ng  commodities  or  paying  debts ; 
and  therefore  its  val  e  must  be  measured  by  what  it  will  accom- 
plish in  these  two  respe    s 

3.   Floating  Cap  ta    la  n      stock  of  values  which  are  really 

available  for  actual  loans  o  il  payments.     Its  amount,  at  any 

one  time,  is  the  aggre^a  e  of  merchandise  of  all  sorts  which  is 
directly  offered  for  sale  in  open  market  and  at  current  prices.  It 
includes  even  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  railroads,  and  all  other 
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income-yielding  works  and  improvements;  but  inoludes  these  or 
anj  other  goods  eo  far  only  as  they  are  actvally  put  into  the  market 
at  wdinary  rates,  and  not  reserved  for  the  owner's  private  use, 
occupation,  or  enjoyment,  or  for  sale  at  some  future  day.  It  is 
the  accumulated  surplus  product  of  the  national  industry  which 
remains  after  each  producer  or  owner  has  taken  out  of  hia  share 
of  it  what  he  needs  for  his  own  maintenance  and  consumption,  and 
what  he  holds  oyer  for  future  use  or  sale.  It  exists  in  myriad 
forms,  so  aa  to  satisfy  all  tastes  and  provide  for  all  wants 
and  emergencies ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  constant 
use  aa  a  means  of  helping  industry  and  thereby  increasing  thff 
annnal  product.  It  is  the  great  national  "  stock  in  trade,"  per- 
petually changing  ownership  as  well  as  form,  and  perpetually 
offered  for  sale,  loan,  and  payment.  The  incessant  transfer  of 
portions  of  it  from  one  person  to  another,  —  portions  always 
definite  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  value  transferred,  biit  usually 
left  wholly  indeterminate  in  respect  to  the  particular  articles  in 
which  that  value  is  embodied,  —  is  the  operation  in  which  all  debt 
originateSj  and  through  which  that  debt  is  finally  paid.  Indeed, 
nioat  of  the  Floating  Capital  of  every  country  is  constantly  subject 
to  indebtedness,  because  the  nominal  owners  of  the  larger  portion 
of  it  are  not  its  real  owners,  hut  have  borrowed  from  others  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  its  value. 

Moreover,  since  the  merchandise  often  changes  hands  more 
frequently  than  the  debts  mature  which  are  created  at  each  trans- 
fer, the  aggregate  of  debt  often  lately  exceeds  the  amount  of 
property  which  is  its  source  and  representative.  Thus,  a  mer- 
chant, A,  may  sell  100  bales  of  cotton  to  B  on  sis  months'  credit; 
long  before  this  debt  becomes  payable,  B  may  sell  the  cotton 
on  equal  length  of  credit  to  C,  C  to  D,  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely. Thus,  though  the  value  at  each  sale  be  only  1 50,000, 
before  the  first  six  months  have  elapsed,  debts  may  liave 
been  incurred  and  promissory  notes  passed,  baaed  on  this  cotton, 
amounting  to  half  a  million  of  dollars.  These  debts,  moreover, 
being  transferable,  are  sold  hardly  less  frequently  than  the  mer- 
chandise in  which  they  originate.  In  order  to  pay  his  debt  to  A, 
B  relies  on  payment  from  C ;  but  as  C's  note,  given  at  a  later  day, 
does  not  mature  soon  enough  for  this  purpose,  B  sells  it,  perhaps, 
to  a  broker,  who  again  sells  it  to  a  bank,  and  B  is  thereby  enabled 
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to  anticipate  its  payment.  Trace  this  line  of  sale  and  transfer  aa 
far  as  we  may,  it  all  forms  one  chain ;  and  the  hook  to  which  the 
first  link  of  the  chain  is  attached,  ia  the  100  bales  of  cotton,  which 
form  one  item  in  the  vast  aggregate  of  our  national  Floating 
Capital.  All  debt  comes  originally,  then,  from  a  change  of  own- 
ership, or  rather  from  a  change  of  possession,  of  some  portion  of 
this  Capital ;  since  not  the  actual  holder  of  the  cotton,  but  he  who 
last  bought  up  the  debt  created  by  its  sale,  ia  its  real  owner.  All 
the  intermediate  parties  to  the  transaction,  through  soon  reselling 
the  cotton  or  the  debt,  have  been  already  repaid  all  that  they 
advanced. 

As  all  debt  originates  in  this  fuDd-,  so  all  payment  which  is  real 
payment,  and  not  a  mere  transfer  of  one  debt  for  another,  must 
come  out  of  the  same  fund  ;  in  other  words,  the  payment,  as  well 
as  the  original  loan,  is  in  merchandise.  Thus,  a  miller  who 
receives  $10,000  for  a  lot  of  flour  is  really  paid  in  the  wheat 
which  he  immediately  purchases  with  those  dollars.  A  manufiic- 
turer  of  boots  and  shoes  is  paid  in  leather ;  a  paper-maker,  in  rags. 
The  only  advantage  of  using  Currency  or  Jloney  in  payment  of  a 
debt  is,  that  it  enables  the  creditor  to  select  for  himself  the  articles 
in  which  he  prefers  to  be  reimbursed.  Perhaps  he  will  take  some 
of  one  and  some  of  another  kind  of  Floating  Capital ;  or  he  may 
wish  to  be  paid  by  a  little  invoice  or  assortment  of  commodities. 
A  workman's  wages  are  really  paid,  every  Saturday  night,  in  a  lit- 
tle stock  of  necessaries.  The  great  fund  of  Floating  Capital  in  the 
country  fumiahes  the  values  which  were  originally  lent,  and  those 
which  are  finally  paid. 

I  have  thus,  at  length  and  with  some  minuteness,  endeavored  to 
define  and  analyze  the  distinctive  nature  and  functions  of  Money, 
Currency,  and  Floating  Capital,  because,  in  the  common  use  of 
language,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  transactions  of  trade  and  finance, 
these  three  very  diff'erent  things  are  usually  confounded  and 
loosely  lumped  together  under  the  one  n^me  of  Mon^y.  This 
misuse  of  language,  and  the  confusion  of  idea?  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  ia  the  source  of  all  the  popular  errors  on  the  subject, 
the  cause  of  the  paradoxical  appearance  of  most  of  the  statements 
in  which  the  true  theory  of  finance  is  summed  up,  and  the  origin 
of  the  numerous  and  serious  mistakes  committed  in  legislation 
about  banks  and  the  Currency,  and  m  the  financial  operations  of 
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gOTernments.      Some   of  these  paradoies   may  be   here  briefly 
stated. 

1.  Money  is  a  mere  convenienco,  and,  in  performing  its  function 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  need  not,  and  generally  does  not,  possess 
any  jntrinsic  value  whatever,  —  any  more  than  the  bit  of  paste- 
board, called  a  railroad  ticket,  which  entitles  one  to  a  seat  in  the 

2.  Money  yields  no  profit  and  bears  no  interest;  profit  can 
accrue  only  from  the  iise,  interest  only  from  the  loan,  of  Capital. 
To  retain  in  one's  possession  a  lai^  enm  of  Money  is  not,  either 
for  an  individual  or  a  community,  a  means  of  becoming  rich,  or 
even  a  means  of  direct  enjoyment ;  but  it  is  an  expense  and  a  loss, 
corresponding  to  the  unproductive  accnmulation  of  fine  clothes  and 
costly  furniture  for  the  mere  pnrpose  of  ostentation. 

3.  No  sensible  person'  wishes  to  obtain  Money  in  order  to  keep 
it,  but  only  to  pay  it  away  to  others ;  and  the  sole  reason  why  he 
■will  receive  it  at  ail  is,  that  everybody  else  is  willing  to  take  it, 
and  ia  also  in  just  as  great  a  hurry  as  he  is  to  get  rid  of  it 
as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  In  any  country,  the  population  and  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing industry  remaining  the  same,  the  stock  of  Money,  meas- 
ured by  its  value  relative  to  that  of  other  commodities,  cannot  be 
increased.  Pour  in  more,  —  double  or  triple  the  qnantity,  —  and 
either  the  additional  quantity  will  not  stay  in  the  couatiy,  but  will 
escape  from  it  as  readily  aa  water  does  from  a  sieve,  or  tho  power 
of  each  individual  piece  of  Money  will  be  thereby  so  much  dimin- 
ished, that  the  aggregate  value  will  be  no  greater  than  it  was  he- 
fore  Buch  increase. 

5.  Even  in  performing  its  function  as  a  measure  of  value,  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  Money  is  a  point  of  no  importance.  If 
gold  were  but  one  fourth  aa  plentiful  as  it  is  now,  one  grain  of  it 
would  be  quadrupled  in  value,  but  would  still  measure  other  val- 
ues as  accurately  as  ever.  The  unit  of  measurement  would  then 
represent  a  value  four  times  aa  large  as  before  ;  our  measure  would 
be  the  bushel,,  instead  of  the  peck.  Just  the  opposite  effect  would 
be  produced,  if  the  quantity  of  gold  should  be  increaSjed  fourfold ; 
we  should  then  be  using  a  two-quart  measure,  gold  having  but  a 
fourth  part  of  its  former  value. 

6.  To  increase  the  stock  of  Money  in  the  country  is  not  thereby 
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to  augment  the  fund  available  for  loans,  or  to  diminisli  the  diffi- 
culty of  borrowing,  or  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  difficulty  of  borrowing  is  enhanced  by  any  considerable 
enlargement  of  the  stock  of  Money.  Hence,  the  phenomena  of 
what  is  usually  called  "  a  tight  money-market  "  are  not  in  any  way 
attributable  to  a  scarcity  of  Money,  nor  ia  "  an  easy  money-market " 
caused  by  an  abundance  of  the  circulating  medium.  And  the  rate 
of  interest  ia  bo  far  from  being  lowered  by  the  abundance  of  Money, 
that  it  ia  usually  highest  when  Money  is  most  plentiful,  and  de- 
clines as  the  latter  becomes  scarce.  In  California,  for  instance,  at 
the  time  when  they  were  digging  Money  out  of  the  ground  at  the 
rate  of  three  millions  of  dollars  a  week,  and  were  exporting  it  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  a  year,  because  they  bad 
more  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with,  the  ordinary  rate  of  inter- 
est was  from  24  to  36  per  cent.  And  even  now,  California  still 
continuing  to  export  Money,  though  at  a  diminished  rate,  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  interest  there  is  about  double  what  it  is  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States. 

7.  We  do  not  really  borrow  Money,  nor  do  we  pay  Money,  either 
in  cancelling  debts  or  in  purchasing  commodities.  What  we  bor- 
row has  actual  value,  and  we  need  t«  keep  it  for  six  months,  or  a 
year,  or  whatever  the  period  of  the  loan  may  be.  But  Currency, 
which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  Money,  has  no  intrinsic  value, 
and  the  borrower  certainly  does  not  keep  it  on  hand,  but  pays  it 
ftway  forthwith,  —  usually  on  the  day  on  which  he  obtains  it. 
He  would  not  boirow  at  all,  if  he  had  not  occasion  for  such  imme- 
diate payment.  Of  course,  the  interest,  which  is  the  compensa- 
tion paid  for  the  loan,  is  not  paid  for  the  use  of  the  Money,  but 
tor  the  use  of  the  actual  values  —  that  is,  the  commodities  — 
which  are  transferred  to  the  borrower  on  presentation  of  the  Money 
or  Currency  as  a  certificate  to  prove  that  these  commodities  have 
been  really  loaned  to  him  for  a  season.  Just  so  is  it  in  the  case  of 
purchases  and  pajinents.  The.receiver  would  not  consent  to  take 
that  which  has  no  value,  either  in  satisfaction  of  a  real  debt  or  in 
return  lor  the  delivery  of  valuable  goods.  He  takes  the  Money  for 
the  hour  only,  as  a  certiiicate  entitling  him  to  receive  immediately 
a  corresponding  portion  of  the  Floating  Capital  in  the  country, 
which  ia  the  value  that  is  actually  paid  to  him. 

These   paradoses   might    be    multiplied   indefinitely ;    but  the 
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Specimens  now  given  will  auffice.  They  are  all  resolved,  and  theiy 
paradoxical  chamcter  disappears  as  soon  as  we  perceive  that  Cur- 
rency, or  Floating  Capital,  is  really  meant  in  moat  caaea  when  we 
are  loosely  talking  of  Money.  Since  Currency  has  no  intrinsic 
value,  and  even  Money  does  not  need  to  have  any,  in  order  to  be 
generally  acceptable,  it  is  not  strange  that  Money  bears  no  interest, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  people  should  not  be  willing  to  pay  any- 
thing for  the  use  of  it ;  that  no  sensible  person  wishes  to  keep  it, 
even  for  a  single  day ;  that  the  quantity  of  it  in  a  coantry  cannot 
be  increased,  for  there  is  a.limit  within  which  only  is  it  generally 
acceptable,^ — ^jnst  as  no  more  railroad  tickets  can  be  sold  than 
there  are  seats  or  places  in  the  cars  to  be  obtained  by  them. 
Again,  since  Floating  Capital,  in  some  of  its  myriad  forms,  is  really 
the  oonmiodity  which  is  wanted,  which  is  borrowed  and  paid,  inter- 
est being  the  compensation  for  its  use,  it  is  not  strange  that  to 
bring  more  Money  into  the  country  does  not  at  all  enlarge  the 
fund  available  for  loans,  or  diminish  the  difficulty  of  borrowing,  or 
lower  the  rate  of  interest. 

This  truth  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  experience 
of  this  countiy  during  the.  recent  war ;  and  it  was  ignorance  of 
this  truth,  or  losing  sight  of  it,  which  led  to  nearly  all  the  finan- 
cial mistakes  of  the  war.  Most  persons  thought,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Kebellion,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  its  magnitude  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  overcoming  it  were  fully  rect^ized,  that  the  great  want 
of  oiu"  government  would  be  the  lack,  not  of  men,  but  of  Money. 
This  must  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  of  Congress,  since  their  chief  financial  measures  looked  to  this 
end  alone.  How  were  we  to  obtain  the  Money,  —  how  effect  the 
enormous  loans  that  were  necessary  to  place  and  sustain  immense 
armies  in  the  field,  and  to  bring  out  all  the  machinery  of  war  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  world  had  ever  witnessed  1  The  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  supplied  soldiers  and  sailors  enough  ;  there 
was  never  any  real  doubt  that  we  could  fill  our  army,  and  man  our 
navy,  to  any  extent  that  might  be  requisite.  Just  as  little  did  any 
one  doubt  that  the  industrial  and  commercial  ability  and  energy 
of  the  country  could  furnish  all  the  arms  and  munitions,  all  the 
ships  and  provisions,  al!  the  transportation  and  supplies,  which  a 
million  of  men  in  arms  would  need,  provided  only  that  these  arti- 
des  could  be  paid  for,  or  that  Money  could  be  obtained  wherewith 
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to  purchase  them.  Looking  at  the  problem  in  thia  light,  it  ia  not 
surprising  that  the  two  great  financial  blunders  of  the  war  should 
have  been  committed ;  namely,  that  more  Curreucy  was  issued  for 
the  Northern  States  alone  than  had  formerly  sufficed  for  the 
whole  country,  North  aad  South,  and  the  National  Banking  sys- 
tem was  established. 

The  means  adopted  by  the  government  to  stipply  thia  fancied 
"  want  of  Money  "  were  to  issue  Currency  enough  to  mate  the 
circulating  medium  thrice  as  large  as  it  was  before,  thereby  en- 
hancing the  price  of  all  cormnoditiea  threefold  against  itself,  and 
also,  under  the  plea  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  national. 
CurrencY.,  to  establish  the  National  Banks.  The  expectation  was, 
that  Money  would  by  these  means  be  rendered  more  plentiM,  so 
that  there  would  be  enough,  to  adopt  the  common  phrase,  to 
"float"  the  heavy  loans  which  the  government  was  obliged  to 
raise,  and  to  enable  the  people  to  bear  the  heavy  taxation  which 
had  become  necessary.  But  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  "  want  of 
Money"  was  not  the  real  difficulty  which  the  government  liad  to 
contend  with,  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  war ;  and  that  an 
increase  in  the  stock  of  Currency,  or  even  of  Money  properly  so 
called,  if  that  had  been  possible,  would  not  have  lessened,  but 
would  have  greatly  augmented,  the  wants  of  the  Treasury, 

War  is  certainly  not  carried  on  with  Money.  We  do  not; 
consume  or  use  up  gold  and  silver,  while  waging  hostilities ;  and 
a  large  issue  of  bits  of  paper,  inscribed  with  a  "  promise  to  pay  " 
which  no  one  believed  would  be  kept  till  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  was  not  a  likely  mode  of  helping  the  country  out  tf  its  diffi- 
culties. What  was  actually  needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  war 
■was,  first,  the  services  of  about  one  million  of  men  in  the  iield,  — 
say,  one  fifth  of  the  whole  working  population  of  the  North.  Of 
course,  the  remaining  four  fifths  would  be  obliged  to  do  the  work, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  they  could,  originally  performed  by  the  whole 
number.  They  had  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter,  not  oaJy  them- 
selves, but  one  million  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  officers,  who  were 
diverted  from  the  lucrative  pursuits  of  general  industry  to  the 
unprofitable  occupations  of  war.  Still  further,  .the  country,  in 
these  its  four  years  of  great  trial,  besides  the  direct  services  of  this 
vast  number  of  men,  needed  sis  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war,  of 
all  sizes  and  patterns.     It  needed  at  least  two  millions  of  rifles 
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and  other  small  arms,  about  three  thousand  field,  siege,  and  sea- 
coast  cannon,  varj'ing  in  dimensions  and  coat,  and  perhaps  a 
million  of  horses  and  mnles  to  mount  the  cavalry,  drag  the  artil- 
lery, and  transport  the  baggage  sod  stores  of  our  vast  armies.  It 
needed  gunpowder,  shot,  shell,  cartridges,  harnesses,  tents,  and 
accoutrements,  in  quantities  which  one  would  \-ainly  attempt  to 
estimate.  A  mere  catalogue  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  forming 
the  minor  supplies  of  war  waged  on  this  enormous  scale  would  fill 
a  volume.  In  truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  an  article 
which  the  government,  sooner  or  later,  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
did  not  have  occasion  to  obtain  and  consume  in  the  war,  except 
Money,  which,  for  all  purposes  of  offence  and  defence,  would 
certainly  have  been  as  useless  to  the  cause  as  it  was  to  Alexander 
Selkirk.  There  was  an  immense  consumption  of  the  articles 
enumerated,  but  no  consumption  of  Money.  Except  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  lost  by  fire,  wreck,  and  other  casualties,  every  dollar, 
■whether  of  real  Money  or  Paper  Currency,  which  was  in  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  or  was  created  during  its 
prt^reas,  remained  in  existence  at  its  close,  and  with  all  its  eseeu- 
tial  properties  unimpaired. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  only  requisite  for  carrying  on  war,  or 
for  conducting  any  other  enterprise  whatsoever,  is  human  labor. 
Besides  the  direct  services  of  one  million  of  men  in  the  field,  the 
four  years'  labor  of  at  least  another  million,  another  fifth  of  the 
entire  working  population  of  the  North,  was  consumed  in  .pro- 
ducing the  ships,  artillery,  and  other  munitions  with  which  the 
great  contest  was  carried  on.  Two  fifths  of  the  people  were  thus 
withdrawn  from  their  ordinary  avocations  to  give  their  whole  time 
and  industry  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  The  task  of  the 
remaining  three  fifths,  as  already  remarked,  was  not  only  to 
maintain  themselves,  but  to  support  these  two  millions  and  their 
femilies,  and,  in  addition,  to  divide  with  them  equitably  their  ordi- 
nary surplus  earnings,  or  what  they  were  accustomed  to  gain  over 
and  above  the  necessary  espenses  of  living.  And  this  task,  great 
and  burdensome  as  it  appears,  they  accomplished.  The  whole 
people,  including  the  army  and  navy,  were  fed,  clothed,  and  sup- 
ported during  the  four  years  of  strife,  not  without  some  privation 
and  hardship  to  a  portion  of  them,  but  nearly  at  their  usual  rate 
of  comfort,  without  incurring  any  foreign  debt.     Though  a  por- 
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and  silver,  and  manufactured  goods.  All  was  produced  or  paid  for 
out  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  time,  leaving  the  stock  of  Capital 
in.  the  country  unimpaired,  and  most  probably  increased. 

It  follows,  as  the  lesson  specially  applicable  to  the  present  sub- 
ject, that  the  whole  cost  of  this  war  to  the  North  might  have  been 
defrayed  immediately,  leaving  no  debt  behind,"  and  vdtkmit  any  use 
of  Money,  by  a  direct  tax  in  kind.  It  was  only  necessary  to  appro- 
priate by  law  to  national  purposes  two  fifths  of  the  labor  of  eve:y 
working  person,  and  two  fifths  of  the  production  of  all  the  Fixed 
Capital,  in  the  Northern  States.  In  so  doing,  the  government 
would  have  taken  two  fifths  of  the  working  people  by  conscription, 
and  obliged  them  to  devote  their  whole  industry  to  the  public 
cause ;  and  it  would  have  paid  them  in  kind,  —  that  is,  in  food, 
clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  - — not  the  equivalent  of  their  ordi- 
nary wages,  but  only  three  fifths  ot  such  wages,  the  remainder  be- 
ing defrayed  by  taking  two  fifths  of  all  the  products  raised  or 
manufactured  by  the  labor  of  th<Ke  who  continued  to  work  in  their 
old  way. 

It  was  not  deemed  advisable  —  it  would  have  been  very  im- 
pobtie  —  to  meet  the  whole  drain  of  the  war  in  this  manner,  which 
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is  preciaely  the  mode  adopted  by  barbarous  or  iialf-civilized  tribes. 
Tell  moat  persons  that  they  must  immediately,  and  every  day,  for 
four  years,  give  two  fifths  of  their  time  and  best  efforts  to  some 
great  public  cause,  which,  however  high  and  important,  yields  them 
no  present  return,  and  have  only  the  remaining  three  fifths  of  their 
time  to  work  for  themselves,  and  they  will  become  so  dispirited 
that  their  labor  will  cease  to  be  efficient ;  it  will  be  of  little  worth, 
either  to  themselves  or  the  pubUe.  But  offer  a  compromise,  which 
will  enable  them  to  throw  a  great  part  of  the  burden  upon  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  distribute  it  equally  over  a  long  series  of  years,  even 
at  the  cost  of  paying  heavy  interest  for  such  postponement,  aud 
they  will  gladly  accept  the  proposal,  if  the  exigency,  in  their  view, 
demands  such  a  sacrifice.  This  was  the  course  wKich  the  govern- 
ment adopted.  The  owners  of  the  Floating  Capital,  from  the 
mechanic  who  had  laid  by  a  few  hundreds  from  his  earnings  up  to 
the  millionnaire  capitalist,  agreed  to  advance /ui?  wages  to  the  two 
miHions  who  were  to  labor  exclusively  for  the  war,  and  to  allow 
the  other  three  millions  of  workers  still  to  command  ths/uU  fruits 
of  their  own  industry,  on  condition  that  the  whole  people  would 
repay  them,  principal  and  interest,  in  the  way  of  an  annual  tax  on 
industry  for  many  years  to  come.  This  advance,  to  recur  to  the 
principles  already  stated,  was  not  of  Money,  bat  of  Floating  Cap- 
ital ;  it  was  not  so  many  dollars  (for  there  were  not  3,000  millions 
of  dollars,  nor  anything  like  it,  in  the  country  during  the  war- 
period)  ;  but  it  was  ■  BO  many  dollars'  worth  of  commodities  and 
merchandise,  which  alone  possess  intrinsic  value  or  capacity  to 
satisfy  human  wants. 

Leaving  here  the  discuasioa  of  the  general  theory  of  the  subject, 
we  go  back  to  consider  more  particularly  the  nature  and  uses  of 
real  Money,  that  is,  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  Money  is  merely  a 
contrivance-for  measuring  values  and  diminishing  the  friction  of 
exchange  ;  and  thoiigh  a  safe  and  convenient,  it  is  also  a  very  costly, 
contrivance  for  this  end.  It  is  absolutely  unproductive  except  for 
this  purpose ;  it  is  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  it  is 
true ;  but  it  is  a  portion  of  our  unproductive  wealth,  not  of  our 
capital.  We  are  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  profit  or  interest  on  all 
of  it  which  we  are  obliged  to  keep  on  hand.  And  even  as  an  arti- 
cle of  unproductive  wealth,  it  may  be  said  of  Money  that  it  grati- 
fies no  taste,  and,  in  its  capacity  as  Money,  apart  from  its  character 
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M  a  portion  of  wealth,  it  vielda  no  enjoyment.  Properly  speaking, 
it  IS  never  desired  for  its  own  sake  but  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
commodities  «hith  it  will  enable  us  to  procure  The  coin  which  a 
man  keeps  in  hia  pocket  does  not,  like  his  shoes  oi  his  hat,  contrib- 
ute to  his  comfoit ,  it  13  a  convenience  to  him  only  as  it  supplies 
immediate  means  toi  makm^  small  purchases  or  satisfying  small 
demands 

In  thi^  respect,  it  cortesponds  perfectlT  if  I  may  adopt  Adam 
Smiths  iHusttation,  to  the  land  which  is  used  fM  roads  and  other 
avenues  of  passage  and  tiansportation  The  land  thus  appropri- 
ated yields  no  rent ,  it  cannot  be  used  for  the  purposes  either  of 
agnuulture  or  building  We  cannot  do  without  the  roads,  any 
more  than  -ft  e  can  do  -s^ithout  mone^  ,  but  the  necessity  of  devot- 
ing much  land  tu  this  use  is  a  tax  upon  the  community,  and  a  tax  to 
a  serious  amount ,  for  it  i  lelds  no  profit,  and  it  costs  a  considera- 
ble sum  to  keep  it  m  repan  &o  the  cost  of  the  Money  which  a 
communitj  needs  is  a  btrious  drain  upon  its  resources.  For 
Mone^  also  needs  to  be  kept  in  lepair  the  loss  by  abrasion, 
b\  actual  lubbmg  down  throigh  much  handling  is  considerable. 
The  abrasion  of  silver  com  in  circulation  is  e'ltimated  at  one  half 
of  one  per  cent  annually ,  of  gold  coin,  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent 
annually  The  deficiency  in  weij,ht  of  the  old,  worn  coins,  when 
they  are  called  m  to  be  recomed  has  to  be  made  up  by  the  public. 
McPulloch  estimates  the  whole  loss  from  abrasion  and  from  such 
accidents  as  shipwrecks,  lires  and  foigettmg  the  places  where 
hoatds  of  it  ha\e  been  buried  or  othernise  conceded,  at  one  per 
cent  a  jear 

This  however,  is  not  the  heaviest  chirge  ivhich  the  posHession 
of  a  latge  amount  of  coined  money  entails  upon  the  nation.  The 
loss  of  profit  or  interest  ma\  be  estimated  by  regarding  the  specie 
currencv  as  so  much  unproductive  wealth  which  it  it  were  turned 
mto  actiie  capital  would  inciease  the  national  income  by  a  largo 
annual  profit  The  ipirre^te  currency  i  ti  co  ntrj  n  18b0 
just  before  the  EebeUion  was  abo  t  350  n  11  oni  ot  dollars 
namely,  300  millions  in  bank  bills  and  abo  it  150  m  11  ons  in 
specie  The  average  rate  of  profit  thro  gl  o  t  the  Lmted  States 
IS  at  least  as  high  as  ten  per  cent ,  aid  one  p  r  cent  f  r  tl  e  lots 
by  abrasion,  and  bj  shipwrecks,  fires  etc  aj  d  we  have  over  38 
millions  for  what  would  have  been  the  ainual  cost  of  our  cur 
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rency,  had  it  consisted  esclusivelj  of  specie.  In  fact,  nearly  two 
thirds  of  it  consisted  of  bank-notes,  a  cheap  substitute  for  coin ;  bo 
that  the  actual  coat  was  but  eleven  per  cent  a  year  on  150  milliona 
of  specie. 

There  ia  no  occasion  to  undervalue  the  real  service  that  is  ren- 
dered by  Money ;  it  is  just  as  essential  in  every  civilized,  nay,  in 
every  barbarous  community,  as  a  system  of  roads  or  other  means 
of  transportation.  Our  only  point  is,  that  it  ia  a  very  expensive 
servant,  and  that  the  true  policy  of  nations  is  to  get  along  with 
the  use  of  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  We  need  a  certain  amount 
of  Money,  proportioned  to  our  population,  the  extent  of  our  terri- 
tory, and  the  magnitude  of  our  commercial  operations ;  to  attempt 
to  amass  a  larger  amount  than  this,  would  be  as  great  a  folly  as 
to  lay  out  a  greater  number  of  roads  than  is  necessary,  and  to 
build  more  carriages  than  are  needed  to  carry  the  freight  and 
passengers.  Because  specie  is  costly,  there  have  been  invented 
of  late  years  a  great  variety  of  cheap  substitutes  for  it,  chiefly 
various  forms  or  sorts  of  bank-notes,  some  of  ,which  are  very  use- 
ful, and  others  very  mischievous  expedients.  The  great  advantage 
that  gold  and  silver  money  possesses  over  them  all  is  the  perfect 
security  that  it  affords ;  the  great  disadvantage  ia  its  expensiveneaa. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  almost  any  commodity  might,  by 
commoQ  consent,  be  used  as  Money ;  and,  in  fact,  different 
nations  have  employed  a  great  variety  of  articles  for  this  purpose. 
The  North-American  Indiana  uaod  wampum,  or  small  shell  beads 
Strang  together,  as  ornaments;  and  our  Puritan  fathers,  having 
veiy  little  silver  and  gold,  gravely  adopted  this  Indian  money, 
and  conducted  their  own  traffic  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
the  savages,  in  wampum.  Afterwards  they  used  Indian  corn, 
their  staple  product,  as  currency.  Some  African  and  East-Indian 
tribes  use  cowries,  another  kind  of  small  onmmental  sheila  strung 
together;  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  adopted  dried  cod  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  the  Abyssiniana,  rock-salt. 

Some  considerations  of  convenience,  however,  have  generally 
inclined  civilized  nations  to  adopt  one  or  more  of  the  metala  for 
use  as  Money.  "  Metals  can  be  kept  not  only  with  as  little  loss  as 
any  other  commodity,  scarce  anything  being  less  perishable  than 
they,  but  they  can  likewise,  without  any  ioes,  be  divided  into  any 
number  of  parts,  and  hy  fusion  these  parts  can  he  easily  reunited. 
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—  a  quality  which  no  other  equally  durahle  commodities  possess, 
and  which  renders  them  peculiarly  fit  to  be  the  iuatruments  of 
commerce  and  circulatiou."  The  quantity  of  metal  can  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  precise  quantity  of  any  other  commodity  which 
we  have  occasion  to  purchase.  The  weight  and  purity  of  a  lump 
or  ■  bar  of  metal  can  also  be  determined,  once  for  aJl,  with  great 
exactness ;  and  when  determined,  they  can  be  made  known  by  a 
stamp,  proper  preoaiitions  being  taken  against  this  mark  being 
counterfeited,  and  the  stamp  being  made  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  piece,  so  that  no  portion  of  it  can  be  abstracted 
without  the  loss  being  readily  perceived.  The  trader  is  thus 
relieved  from  two  very  considerable  inconveniences,  —  the  trouble 
of  weighing  and  of  assaying  every  piece  of  metal  which  he  receives. 

The  want  of  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  increases  in  a 
direct  ratio  with  the  progress  of  the  Division  of  Labor,  and  the 
consequent  development  of  commercial  industry.  In  the  earliest 
stages  of  society,  when  each  family  raises  and  manufactures  nearly 
all  the  commodities  which  it  consumes,  and  therefore  needs  to  effect 
but  few  exchanges,  aod  can  generally  transact  these  by  directly 
bartering  its  superfluities  for  necessaries,  a  very  rude  medium  of 
exchange  will  be  sufficient,  or  the  people  can  do  without  Money 
altogether.  But  when  the  Division  of  Labor  is  so  far  advanced  that 
one  man  manufactures  only  a  part  of  a  knife-blade,  or  the  fraction 
of  a  pin,  and  the  industry  of  his  neighlwr  is  equally  limited,  some 
article  must  he  selected  for  use  as  Money,  which  will  be  a  con- 
venient and  universally  acknowledged  measure  of  value,  and  posses 
aU  the  other  attributes  requisite  for  effecting  exchanges  with  quick- 
ness and  facility. 

Various  metals  have  been  used  at  different  times  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Spartans  adopted  iron,  the  ancient  Romans  copper, 
the  Russians,  at  one  time,  platinum ;  but  modem  nations,  with 
great  unanimity,  have  prefen'ed  silver  .and  gold.  One  reason  for 
this  preference  is,  that  they  have  great  value  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  and  bulk.  Silver,  of  course,  is  less  convenient  in 
this  respect  than  gold ;  to  pay  a  debt  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  silver  dollars  would  require  the  transfer  of  about  seven  tons  of 
metal.  But  the  capital  consideration  in  favor  of  these  metals 
is,  that  they  are  less  sul^ect  to  fluctuations  in  value  than  any 
other  commodity  whatsoever.     From  the  time  when  the  precious 
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metals  were  first  generally  adopted  for  this  purpoee,  up  to  the 
year  1848,  they  underwent  only  one  great  change  in  value, — 
that  which  followed  the  great  increase  in  the  supply  of  them 
consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  Spanish  America. 
This  event,  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half,  caused  &  de- 
pression of  their  value  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  what  it  had  heeu  ; 
that  is,  an  ounce  of  silver  or  gold  in  1650  would  purchase  but  one 
fourth  as  much  food  as  could  have  been  obtained  for  it  a  century 
and  a  half  earlier.  With  this  exception,  aud  escepting  also  the 
change  which  the  influx  of  Califomiau  and  Australian  gold  is  now 
effecting,  the  precious  metals  have  been  very  steady  in  value ; 
their  quantity  cauuot  be  suddenly  diminished ;  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  so  great,  that  any  unusual  productiveness  of  the 
mines  cannot  speedily  lower  their  value, 

For  obvious  reasons,  two  or  three  metals  are  generally  used 
together,  for  different  denominations  of  money,  in  the  same  cur- 
rency. Gold,  which  contains  the  most  value  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  is  most  convenient  for  large  payments;  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  "  making  change,"  as  it  is  called,  or  settling  the 
fractional  parts  of  an  account,  even  the  gold  dollar  which  is  coined 
in  the  United  States  being  inconveniently  small.  For  sums  vary- 
ing from  five  cents  to  a  dollar,  silver  is  the  most  convenient 
medium,  copper  being  used  when  even  a  silver  piece  would  be 
too  minute  in  size. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  attending  tiie  use  of  coined 
money,"  says  McCulloeh,  "and  they  are  great  and  obvious,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  its  introduction  does  not  affect  the 
nature  of  exchanges.  Equivalents  are  still  given  for  equivalents. 
The  exchange  of  a  quarter  of  corn  for  an  ounce  of  pure  unfash- 
ioned  gold  bullion  is  undeniably  as  much  a  real  barter  as  if 
it  had  been  exchanged  for  an  ox  or  a  barrel  of  beer.  But  sup- 
posing the  metal  to  have  been  formed  into  a  coin,  —  that  is,  marked 
with  a  stamp  indicating  its  weight  and  fineness,  —  it  is  plain  that 
circumstance  could  have  made  no  change  in  the  terms  of  the 
barter.  The  coinage  saves  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  assaying 
the  bullion,  but  it  does  nothing  more,  A  coin  is  merely  a  piece 
of  metal  of  known  weight  and  fineness ;  and  the  commodities 
exchanged  for  it  are  always  held  to  be  of  equal  value." 

To  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  different  commodities  at  any 
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owe  time  and  place,  I  have  already  said  that  Money  is  tlie  Ijest 
measure,  si«iply  because  a  silver,  dollar  or  a  gold  aovereign  ia  a 
weli-kaown  and  convenient  unit  of  measurement ;  when  the  coin- 
age is  in  a  perfect  state,  any  one  dollar  or  aovereign  is  precisely 
equal  in  weight  and  fineness  to  any  other  dollar  or  sovereign ;  and 
every  article  of  value  is  more  frequently  exchanged  for  Money  than 
for  any  other  one  commodity.  Tell  a  shoemaker  that  a  certain 
house  is  worth  so  many  dollars,  and  the  information  will  he  defi- 
nite and  intelligible  to  him  ;  for  lie  has  been  accustomed  to  barter 
shoes  for  dollai^,  so  that,  knowing  what  is  the  relative  value 
of  these  two  things,  he  can  kaow  by  inference  the  relative  value 
of  the  house  and  shoes,  —  the  article  that  he  is  best  acquainted 
with.  But  tell  him  that  the  house  is  worth  so  many  oxen,  and  the 
information  will  probably  be  of  little  use;  for  he  has  not  been 
wont  to  exchange  shoes  for  oxen,  and  he  knows  that  oxen  differ 
widely  from  each  other  in  value. 

To  ascertain  the  "relative  value  of  commodities  at  different  times, 
especially  if  a  long  lapse  of  years  has  intervened,  a  bushel  of 
wheat  is  a  better  unit  of  measurement,  though  still  an  imperfect 
one,  than  a  dollar.  The  discovery  of  new  mines  or  deposits  of  the 
precious  metals,  or  the  exhaustion  of  old  ones,  may  have  so  far 
afiected  the  value  of  bullion,  that  an  ounce  of  it  at  the  later  date 
may  purchase  only  half  as  much,  or  twice  as  much,  as  at  the 
former  ona  The  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  a  dollar  in  1650, 
for  instance,  would  buy  only  one  fourth  as  much  graui  or  meat 
as  in  1500.  But  it  cost  about  tho  same  amount  of  labor  to  raise 
a  bushel  of  wheat  at  one  of  these  periods  as  at  tho  other ;  and  the 
whole  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  England  bore  about  tho  same 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  to  be  fed.  The  value 
of  wheat,  then,  taken  on.  an  average  for  lonff  periods,  is  more  stable 
than  that  of  gold  and  silver.  Still  it  is  but  an  approximation 
to  the  ideal  standard  of  value,  which  should  be  absolutely  invaia- 
ble.  The  corn-rents  of  lands  m  England  which  are  let  on  very- 
long  leases  have  depreciated  in  value  much  less  than  the  money- 
rents.  A  still  nearer  approximatiim  to  a  fixed  standard  of  value 
might  be  obtained  by  taking  the  average  prices  of  a  dozen  of  the 
most  necessary  articles  in  common  use,  wheat  being  one  of  them, 
and  sheep,  oxen,  hides  or  leather,  wool.  tallow-can^Ues,  soap,  etc. 
being  added.     In  the  average  of  many,  the  effect  of  accidental 
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circumstancea  in  Tarying  the  price  of  any  one  of  them  for  a  few 
years  would  be  less  a  source  of  error. 

The  relative  value  of  commoditiea  at  different  places,  as  well 
as  at  different  times,  cannot  be  determined  with  any  accuracy. 
Owing  to  differencea  of  Boil  and  climate,  and  the  number  of  articles 
that  are  used  for  human  sustenance,  the  cost  of  food  varies  widely 
ia  different  parts  of  the  globe.  The  ralue  of  the  precious  metals 
in  different  lands  will  depend  upop  the  extent  of  the  use  which 
is  there  made  of  them,  upon  the  distance  of  the  mines  tliat  pro- 
duce them,  and  upon  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  communication  with 
the  mining-regions.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  standard 
in  such  cases  may  be  found  in  the  value  of  an  ordinary  day's  labor 
of  a  person  of  average  strength  and  health.  But  it  can  be  easily 
shown  that  this  is  only  a  rude  approximation  to  the  truth.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Senior,  "  the  average  annual  wages  of  labor  in 
Hindostan  are  from  one  pound  to  two  pounds  troy  of  silver  a  year. 
In  England,  they  are  from  nine  poimds  to  fifteen  pounds  troy. 
In  Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America,  they  are 
from  twelve  pounds  troy  to  twenty  pounds.  Withjn  the  same 
time,  the  American  laborer  obtains  twelve  times,  and  the  English 
laborer,  nine  times  as  much  silver  as  the  Hindoo."  This  inequal- 
ity must  be  attributed  in  great  part  to  the  undue  depression  of 
the  laboring  classes  both  in  England  and  Hindostan,  arising  from 
the  very  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  two  countries ;  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  thus  consisting  of  laborers  for  hire, 
who  are  solely  dependent  upon  wages,  and  are  constantly  com- 
peting with  each  other  for  employment.  In  Hindostan,  this 
effect  is  very  much  increased,  of  course,  by  the  low  standard  of 
living,  and  the  cheapness  of  rice  and  cotton  cloth,  which,  in  that 
climate,  are  almost  the  only  necessaries  of  life.  In  America,  the 
laborer  must  have  thicker  and  better  clothing,  more  fuel,  and  a 
more  perfect  shelter  from  the  weathe^;  and  he  also  expects  a 
greater  amount,  variety,  and  delicacy  of  food. 

Money  is  not  merely  a  sign  of  value,  because  it  possesses  value 
in  itself;  it  is  the  thing  signified.  It  is  custom  and  the  general 
consent  of  the  community,  not  the  authority  of  government,  nor 
the  stamp  upon  the  face  of  the  coin,  which  causes  Money  to  pass 
current,  like  other  commodities,  and  to  be  received  in  exchange 
for  them.     The  stamp  is  a  convenience,  as  we  have  seen ;  for  it 
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aavee  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  assaying  every  piece  which  the 
seller  receives.  But  if  government  should  affix  the  stamp  which 
now  belongs  to  a  silver  dollar  to  a  piece  of  copper  of  similar  shape 
and  size,  and  should  call  this  base  coin  a  dollar,  it  could  not  oblige 
the  people  to  receive  it  as  such,  or  to  give  their  goods  in  exchange 
for  it  at  its  nominal  valuation.  The  business  of  coining  Money,  or 
of  dividing  the  precious  metals  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  shape 
and  .size,  and  affixing  a  convenient  stamp,  is  usually  retained 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  uniformity,  undivided  responsibility,  and  public  confi- 
dence. If  individuals  were  allowed  to  assume  this  office,  we 
should  be  perplexed  by  a  multitude  of  coins  of  different  de- 
nominations, and  we  could  never  be  sure  that  the  stamp  cor- 
rectly indicated  the  we^ht  and  fineness  of  the  metal. 

Seigniorage  is  a  charge  made  by  government  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  mint,  or  the  cost  of  converting  bullion  into  coined 
money.  Tiie  machinery  for  coining  money  is  cow  brought  to 
such  perfection,  that  the  actual  expense  of  this  process  is  but 
trifling ;  it  is  computed  to  amount  to  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent 
(.002)  for  gold  coins,  and  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  (.0076)  for 
silver  coins.  Some  governments,  among  which,  till  recently,  were 
those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  performed  this  work 
gratuitously,  or  took  upon  themselves  the  expense  of  the  coinage. 
Any  person  might  carry  any  amount  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  of 
the  requisite  fineness  to  the  mint,  and,  after  the  time  required  for 
coining  so  much  metal  had  elapsed,  or  as  soon  as  the  demands  of 
previous  applicants  were  satisfied,  he  was  entitled  to  receive  an 
exactly  equivalent  weight  of  gold  or  silver  coins.  But  the  time 
required  for  the  process,  or  to  satisfy  previous  comers,  involved 
the  loss  of  a  email  amount  of  interest;  and  it  was  therefore 
provided  that  the  depositor  of  gold  bullion  shall  always  pay  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  in  order  to  receive  the  coin  immediately,  and 
the  government  reserves  to  itself  the  privilege  of  issuing  as-  much 
silver  coin  as  the  public  seem  to  require,  at  a  profit  of  about  five 
per 'cent.  The  French  government  levies  a  seigniorage  of  one 
third  per  cent  on  gold  and  one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  silver. 

Some  writers  have  contended  that  the  state  should  not  make 
any  chaise  for  coining  Money,  but  that  the  expenses  of  the  mint 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  public.     They  have  an  indefinite  imprea- 
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sion  that  the  quantity  of  precious  metals  iii  the  country  might 
thus  be  increased,  persons  being  encouraged  to  bring  them  hither 
by  the  opportunity  of  haying  them  manufactured,  or  coined,  gra- 
tuitouely.  Of  course,  this  ribera.1  offer  of  the  government  would 
tempt  them  to  bring  more  bullion  here  to  be  coined  ;  the  only 
question  is,  whether  it  would  stay  here  after  it  was  coined.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  that  the  country  would  gain  anything  by  having 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  annually  brought  hither  in  bullion  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  receiving  the  government  stamp,  and  then  imme- 
diately exported  to  Europe,  without  paying  our  mint  anything  for 
the  process  which  costs  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  During  the 
five  years  beginning  in  January,  1850,  the  United  States  mint  and 
its  branches  coined  over  260  millions  of  dollars  in  gold.  Hardly 
one  third  of  this  great  amount  of  coin  was  needed  for  our  own  use  ; 
in  fact,  the  custom-house  returns  during  this  period  show  that 
about  170  millions  in  specio  were  shipped  from  this  country  t(J 
Europe.  What  possible  advantage  can  there  be  in  bringing  hither 
more  gold  than  we  want,  transporting  it  first  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York,  thence  to  Philadelphia,  coining  it  there  gratuitously 
at  a  heavy  expense,  carrying  it  back  to  New  York,  and  then  ship- 
ping it  off  immediately  to  London  or  Paris,  where  it  will  be  melted 
up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  converted  into  English  or  French 
coins  ^  "Why  should  it  not  be  shipped  immediately  to  the  place 
where  it  is  needed,  thus  saving  the  entire  expense  of  coinage,  the 
cost  of  much  unnecessary  transportation,  and  the  interest  on  the 
whole  amount  for  at  least  two  months'  needless  delay  t  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  England  will  obtain  the  gold,  either  as  bul- 
hon  directly  from  San  Francisco,  or  as  coin  by  way  of  New 
York,  without  rendering  a  fuD  equivalent  for  it  in  other  commodi- 
ties ;  or  that  the  United  States  suffer  any  loss  by  allowing  the 
miner  to  exchange  his  gold  for  other  goods.  Gold  is  only  an  arti- 
cle of  merchandise,  Uko  copper,  tin,  and  iron ;  and,  like  them,  it 
must  be  sent  to  the  market  where  it  is  most  wanted,  and  where, 
consequently,  it  can  be  sold  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Would  it 
be  good  policy,  in  order  to  increase  the  stock  of  copper  In  this 
country,  to  enact  that  the  pig-metal  should  he  manufactured  into 
sheets,  plates,  and  rods  at  the  expense  of  government,  without 
charge  to  the  owner,  who  should  also  receive  a, free  gift  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  whole  value  of  the  copper  during  the  time  required 
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for  its  mamifaoture  1  Such  a  law  would  doubtless  bring  all  the 
Chilian  copper  hither,  to  be  put  into  a  form  fit  for  use,  and  Eng- 
land aud  France  would  then  obtain  their  share  of  it  without  any 
charge  for  the  transfomiation  it  bad  undergone. 

An  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  other  two  media  of  exchange  which  are  united  in  one  cur- 
rency, produces  immediately  a  marked  effect.  The  one  which  has 
lost  value  relatively,  since  it  now  passes  for  more  than  it  is  really 
worth,  at  once  displaces  or  pushes  out  the  other,  and  takes  the 
whole  circulation  to  itself.  It  sfeema  paradoxical  that  the  com- 
munity should  prefer  bad  Money  to  good ;  but  the  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. Suppose  the  paper  dollar  to  be  so  depreciated  that  it  is 
actually  worth  only  98  cents  in  coin,  though  it  is  still  legal  tender 
for  a  dollar ;  then,  every  one  who  pays  a  debt  or  makes  purchases 
with  specie  really  gives  two  per  cent  more  than  is  necessary.  This 
difference,  though  it  may  appear  slight,  becomes  considerable  when 
the  amount  is  large  ;  by  paying  paper  instead  of  coin,  the  debtor 
saves  $  20  on  every  thousand.  Those  who  hold  the  specie,  there- 
fore, will  use  only  paper  in  their  ordinary  transactions,  aud  wUl 
either  melt  up  the  coin  or  send  it  abroad,  since  tbey  can  thus 
obtain  as  much  value  for  $  980  as  they  would  otherwise  reeeire 
for  $  1,000. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  why  specie  disappears  from  circulation 
as  soon  as  Paper  Money  is  made  legal  tender.  Even  if  the  quan- 
tity issued  is  not  excessive,  (which  it  almost  always  is,)  the  paper 
dollar  is  still  at  a  slight  disadvantage  as  compared  with  coin ;  for 
it  cannot  be  exported.  Merely  because  we  cannot  buy  goods  with 
it  from  foreigners,  it  will  not  be  worth  so  much  as  coin  by  one 
or  two  per  cent ;  and  even  this  difference  will  cause  the  gold  to 
be  hoarded  or  sent  out  of  the  country.  When  the  depreciation 
increases  to  four  or  five  per  cent,  even  the  silver  "  change  "  will 
disappear ;  it  will  be  gathered  by  brokers,  and  either  be  melted  or 
sent  abroad.  In  1862,  the  banks  and  the  government  having 
suspended  specie  payments  January  Ist,  all  the  gold  coin  in  the 
country  was  immediately  hoarded ;  and  before  the  next  July, 
nearly  all  the  silver  was  sent  to  Canada,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  adopt,  first,  post-office  stamps  and  omnibus  tickets,  and  then 
"fractional  currency,"  or  "shin-plasters,"  as  it  was  derisively 
termed,  for  purposes  of  small  change. 
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The  same  principle,  that  the  bad  Money  always  drives  out  the 
good,  explains  the  difBculty  which  has  been  esperienced,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  in  getting  rid  of  a  worn  and 
clipped  silver  currency.  In  1696,  EngUah  silver  coins  had  thus 
lost  so  much  of  their  Talue,  that  30,  instead  of  21,  shilliiigR  passed 
for  a  (gold)  guinea ;  and  though  eight  persona  were  hanged  in  one 
day  for  the  crime  of  clipping,  the  evil  continued  to  increase.  The 
goYerament  erected  new  machinery  in  the  mint,  and  issued  new 
and  perfect  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences  in  great  numbers ; 
but,  to  their  amazement,  this  good  Money  disappeared  as  soon  as 
it  was  issued,  and  only  the  mutilated  coin  remained  in  circulation. 
People  marvelled  exceedingly,  says  Macaulay,  "that  everybody 
should  be  so  perverse  as  to  use  light  money  in  preference  to  good 
money.  In  other  words,  they  marvelled  that  nobody  chose  to  pay 
twelve  ounces  of  silver,  when  ten  would  serve  the  turn."  Govern- 
ment at  last  adopted  the  proper  course  by  talking  upon  itself  the 
cost  of  renovating  the  whole  coinage,  forbidding  the  clipped  money 
to  be  received  in  commerce  for  more  than  its  actual  value  by 
weight,  as  so  much  bullion ;  but  offering  on  its  own  part  to  give 
new  and  perfect  shillings  and  sixpences  for  as  many  light  and 
defaced  ones  as  might  be  brought  to  the  mint.  Many  short- 
sighted persons  advised  the  government  to  put  only  ninepence 
worth  of  silver  into  the  new  shilling,  and  tlins  save  to  the  public 
treasury  a  portion  of  the  heavy  cost  of  this  recoinage.  But  the 
wiser  and  manlier  course,  which  John  Locke  counselled,  was 
adopted,  —  not  to  sanction  the  current  depreciation  or  take  any 
advantage  from  it,  but  to  go  back  to.  full  specie  payments.  The 
cost  to  the  Treasury  was  between  two  and  three  millions  sterling; 
but  then  prices  of  commodities  ceased  to  fluctuate,  and  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  hang  people  for  clipping  and  coining.     , 

In  like  manner,  the  small-coin  circulation  in  this  country,  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  was  much  infested  with  old  Spanish 
quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths  of  a  doUar,  which  were  bo  much 
worn  and  clipped  as  not  to  be  worth,  on  on  average,  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  their  nominal  value.  There  was  also  an  ugly  foreign 
coin,  called  a  pistareea,  so  much  abraded  that  it  was  worth  only 
about  18  cents,  though  it  passed  current  for  20.  So  long  aa  we 
were  foolish  enough  to  keep  up  the  nominal  valuation  of  these 
foreign  pieces,  all  the  worn-out  coins  of  Spain,  Spanish  America, 
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and  the  West  Indies  came  hither  and  filled  up  the  channels  of 
circulation,  while  the  new  American  pieces,  of  full  value,  disap- 
peared as  fast  as  they  issued  from  the  mint.  The  government  at 
last  adopted  a  quick  and  simple  remedy  for  the  evil;  it  refused  to 
receive  the  worn-out  currency  except  at  20  per  cent  discount, 
thoi^h  it  had  really  lost  only  about  10  per  cent  of  its  value; 
and  this  movement  being  seconded  by  the' banks  and  other  public 
institutions,  the  old  coins  were  immediately  collected  and  melted 
up,  as  they  could  not  be  circulated  except  at  a  loss  of  10  per 
cent. 

We  can  now  understand  the  evil  and  the  difficulty  of  attempt- 
ing to  keep  up  a  double  standard  of  valuation;  that  is,  of 
ordaining  that  holh  gold  and  silver  shall  be  the  measure  of  value. 
This  can  be  done,  of  course,  only  by  determining  very  accui-ately 
the  relative  value  of  these  two  metals ;  in  other  words,  by  de- 
claring how  many  grains  of  silver  shall  he  the  equivalent  of  one 
grain  of  gold.  Unfortunately,  the  ratio  of  these  two  values  is 
inconstant.  Governments  are  unable  to  keep  it  fixed ;  it  fluctu- 
ates slightly  from  year  to  year,  and  even  from  week  to  week, 
according  to  changes  in  the  bullion-market  depending  on  the 
varying  needs  of  business  and  the  varying  productiveness  of  the 
mines.  Fix  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals  in  the  coinage 
as  accurately  as  we  may,  for  the  time  being ;  before  a  year  has 
elapsed,  a  change  may  occur  in  the  bullion-market,  and  then  the 
coin  of  that  metal  which  is  overvalued  in  respect  to  the  other  — 
that  is,  the  one  which  passes  for  a  little  more  than  it  is  worth  — 
will  push  out  of  use  the  other,  which  passes  for  a  little  less  than 
it  is  worth.  There  will  be  a  profit  in  continuing  to  use  the 
former  only  as  Money,  and  in  melting  the  latter  up  into  bullion, 
to  be  sold  as  a  commodity.  No  matter  how  slight  the  change  may 
be,  even  if  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  it  will  destroy  the  balance 
of  the  circulation ;  and  then  the  public  will  suffer  from  the  want, 
either  of  gold  coins  wherewith  to  make  large  payments,  or  of 
silver  coins  wherewith  to  make  small  payments. 

To  maintain  both  gold  and  silver  as  measures  of  value  is  aa 
hopeless  an  undertaking  as  trying  to  make  two  clocks  the  stand- 
ards of  time.  Though  they  should  be  adjusted  to  ea^h  other  ever 
BO  accurately,  still  their  varying  rates  would  soon  create  a  slight 
discrepancy  between  them,  and  then  no  one  could  tell  what  tims 
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of  day  it  was.  England  adopted  gold  as  the  only  standard  in 
1816 ;  the  United  States  did  the  same  in  1853 ;  and,  since  those 
periods,  the  coinage  of  both  countries  has  heen  in  excellent 
condition,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  Formerly,  each  'of  these 
governments  attempted  to  make  both  gold  and  silver  the  common 
measure,  and  thereby  suffered  great  inconvenience  by  the  frequent 
changes  of  the  law,  by  the  disappearance  of  one  kind  of  coin  from 
circulation  or  its  presence  only  in  a  worn  and  degraded  state,  and 
by  the  frequen'cy  of  the  crimes  of  counterfeiting  and  clipping. 

In  the  United  States,  up  to  1834,  the  dollar,  which  was  our 
legal  tender,  contained  either  24.7  grains  of  pare  gold,  or  371.25 
grains  of  pure  silver.  These  numbers  are  to  each  other,  very 
nearly,  as  1  to  15,  which  was  about  the  relative  market  value 
of  the  two  metals  when  this  regulation  of  the  mint  was  first 
established.  But  silver  becoming  move  abundant  through  the 
increased  product  of  the  Mexican  mines,  gold  rose  in  relative 
value,  and  therefore  disappeared  from  circulation.  To  bring  it 
back  again,  Congre^  altered  the  law,  and  put  only  23.2  grains 
into  the  gold  dollar,  leaving  the  silver  dollar  as  before,  thereby 
establishing  the  ratio  of  1  to  16.  This  answered  admirably  for 
a  while,  the  two  metals  circulating  side  by  side,  and  the  coins 
from  both  being  in  good  condition. 

But  in  1851,  through  the  great  increase  in  the  annual  product 
of  gold  from  California  and  Australia,  gold  was  depreciated,  and 
silver  rose  in  relative  value.  As  the  inevitable  consequence, 
American  silver  coins  of  full  weight  began  to  be  scarce,  and  worn 
and  defaced  ones  were  attracted  hither  from  other  countries.  It 
became  very  difficult  to  effect  small  purchases,  or  to  obtain 
"  change  "  for  a  dollar.  Congress  had  now  to  undo  what  it  had 
done  in  1834;  and  as  it  was  supposed  in  1851  that  silver  would 
continue  to  rise  relatively,  as  gold  fell  in  value  through  its  in- 
creased annual  product,  it  was  wisely  determined  to  adopt  so 
decisive  a  measure  that  the  necessity  of  another  change  would  not 
soon  recur.  The  double  standard  was  surrendered,  and  gold  was 
established  as  the  only  measure  of  value.  According  to  the  law 
of  1853,  nothing  but  gold  coin  is  a  legal  tender  for  any  debt 
exceeding  five  dollars  in  amount.  Silver  coins,  like  copper  ones, 
are  retained  in  the  currency  only  for  subsidiary  purposes,  —  that 
is,  for  paying  small  sums  and  adjitstiug  fractions  of  a  dollar;  they 
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afe  legal  tender  only  when  the  sum  does  not  exceed  five  dollars. 
Copper  coins,  usually  made  to  pass  for  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  they  are  worth,  are  legal  tender  only  up  to  the  smallest 
denomination  of  silver  coin.  To  retain  silver  in  this  subordinate 
position,  —  not  a  measure  of  value,  but  a  convenience  for  small 
payments,  —  Congress  resolved,  in  1853,  that  only  345.6  grains  of 
pure  silver  should  be  put  into  a  silver  dollar,  instead  of  371.25 
grains  aa  formerly, — the  reduction  being  about  6.91  per  cent. 
Thus  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  our  coins,  instead  of  being 
1  to  15,  as  it  was  up  to  1834,  or  1  to  16,  as  it  was  from  1834  to 
1853,  is  now  1  to  U.884.  The  actual  ratio  in  the  bullion-mar- 
ket is  now  about  1  to  15.6.  Hence,  the  legal  ratio  before  1853 
undervalued  silver  about  two  per  cent ;  the  present  one  over- 
values it  nearly  five  per  cent,  so  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
make  any  further  change  till  gold  has  fallen  relatively  more  than 
five  per  cent  below  its  present  value.  At  the  same  time,  because 
silver  is  legal  tender  only  to  a  small  amount,  it  cannot  drive  gold 
out  of  the  circulation.  The  effect  of  this  system  is,  that  the  mint 
charges  a  seigniorage  of  five  per  cent  for  coining  silver,  and 
refuses  to  coin  more  of  it  than  is  needed  to  supply  the  country 
with  email  change. 

England  adopted  this  system,  giving  up  the  double  standard 
and  demonetizing  silver,  thirty-seven  years  earlier.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  raetals  made  in  1695  worked 
admirably  for  a  time.  But  silver  steadily  rose  in  value  after  1717, 
so  that  perfect  silver  coins  disappeared,  and  only  those  which  were 
worn  or  clipped  remained  in  use.  In  1816,  therefore.  Parliament 
reduced  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  shilling  6.45  per  cent,  thus 
establishing  the  ratio  at  14,21,  which  is  so  much  below  the  real 
value  of  silver  that  a  necessity  for  further  change  is  not  likely  soon 
to  occur.  At  the  same  time,  gold  was  adopted  as  the  sole  measure 
of  value,  and  the  overvalued  silver  was  prevented  from  driving  the 
gold  out  of  use,  by  enacting  that  silver  coins  should  be  legal  ten- 
der only  to  the  extent  of  forty  shillings.  The  power  to  issue  these 
coins  is  vested  solely  in  the  government  mint,  so  that  too  many  of 
them  may  not  be  thrown  into  circulation. 

Under  this  system,  as  I  have  said,  the  coinage  of  the  two  coun- 
tries is  in  ft  perfectly  satisfactory  state.  The  gold  and  the  silver 
coins  in  use  are  pf  full  weight,  convenient  quantities  of  each  are  in 
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circulation,  and  no  further  alteration  of  either  ia  likely  to  be  re- 
quired, as  the  relative  value  of  silver  to  gold  will  not  prohably  fall 
helow  1  to  14.88  for  many  years.  But  England  has  Tirtually  kept 
her  standard  of  value  unaltered  for  nearly  two  centuries,  as  she 
has  not  changed  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  pound  sterling  for  that 
time,  but  has  only  diniLnished  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  shilling. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  by  taking  off  six  per  cent 
from  the  gold  dollar  in  1834,  and  seven  per  cent  from  the  silver 
dollar  in  1853,  has  made  an  absolute,  and  not  merely  a  relative,  dimi- 
nution of  the  standard  of  value.  Hence  the  English  pound  ster- 
ling, whiuh,  before  1834,  was  worth  $4.57,  is  now  worth  $4.87. 
At  present,  this  ia  the  real  par  of  exchange  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  same  quantity  of  gold  being  coined,  in  England,  into  one 
pound  sterling,  and,  in  this  country,  into  $  4.87.  Before  1800,  the 
par  of  exchange  between  the  two  countries  was  |  4.44,  silver  being 
then  of  higher  relative  value  than  it  is  now.  In  the  calculations 
of  merchants,  this  sum,  $4.44,  continues  to  be  the  nominal  par. 
ITie  whole  matter  ia  much  simplified  by  regarding  one  grain 
of  pure  gold  as  the  real  standard  of  value  all  over  the  civilized 
world,* 

The  principle,  that  money  which  is  depreciated  in  real  value, 
though  to  a  very  slight  degree,  always  drives  out  the  sounder 
portion  of  the  currency,  received  a  remarkable  illustration  from 
the  operations  of  the  banks  in  Massachusetts  about  fifty  years 
ago.  Up  to  that  time,  the  bills  of  the  country  banks  were  re- 
deemed only  at  their  own  counters,  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  operations  of  trade  brought  large  amounts  of  their  bills  into 
Boston,  where  they  circulated  as  currency.     But  the  banks  in  Bos- 

•  The  following  figures  may  he  conrsnient  for  reference.  1  hiive  based  the  col- 
cnlations  upon  the  quantity  ot  pure,  not  of  itandanl,  gold  and  silver,  since  the  alloy 
in  the  coins  is  not  considered  to  have  any  value,  becnuse  it  would  cost  more  than  it 
ia  worth  to  extract  it.  Tlina  the  value  of  the  coin  depends  eolely  upon  the  quantity 
of  purt  metal  which  it  contains.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  alloy  is  not  the  same 
indiffarentcotiutries;  in  Englaad,  it  is  only  one  tweliWi!  in  the  Unitefl  Stat«9,  it  Is 
one  tenth. 

One  pound  Troy  of  pure  ailver  is  coined,  in  England,  into  71,73  shillings!  in  tha 
United  States,  into  8 16.66.  The  English  shilling,  therefore,  contains  60.3  grains  of 
silver;  the  American  dollar,  346.6  grains. 

English  shilling  =  S  0.2S;  American  dollar  :=  4.346  shillings. 

Then  the  par  with  England  in  lilvtr  coin  is  f  1  =  S  4.60._ 

Twenty  shillings,  or  one  pound  sterling  in  silver,  contains  1,608  grains. 

Twenty  shillings,  or  one  potmd  iterling  in  gold,  contains  113  grains. 
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ton  would  not  receive  them,  either  on  deposit  or  in  payment  of 
notea ;  for  they  could  not  afford  to  sort  them  into  parcels,  and  send 
one  little  parcel  into  Berkshire,  and  another  to  Nantucket,  bring- 
ing back  from  each  place  a  corresponding  amount  of  coin,  with  ail 
the  expense  of  transportation.  These  country  bank-billa,  conse- 
quently, not  being  redeemable  in  the  place  where  they  circulated, 
were  naturally  depreciated,  or  became  subject  to  discount,  in  com- 
parison with  the  bills  of  the  Boston  banks,  which  were  redeemed 
in  specie  on  the  spot.  The  discount  was  very  small,  varying  from 
one  to  two  per  cent,  according  to  tho  distance  of  the  bank  from 
Boston.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  These  depreciated,  and  bo 
far  dishonored,  bills  drove  the  good  Boston  bills  almost  wholly'  out 
of  the  market,  and,  so  to  speak,  took  the  circulation  to  themselvea. 
The  depr       t  d  try  bank-paper  was  maintained  in  circula- 

tion ;  the  g  od  b  II  t  subject  to  discount,  were  returned  to  the 
banks  as   oon  a  d      Every  one  knows  that  the  profits  of  a 

bank,  oth      th    ga  I  equal,  depend  ou  the  amount  of  their 

paper  wh  h  th  y  n  k  ep  in  circulation.  The  country  banks, 
therefore  p  ft  1  I  the  dishonor  of  their  paper;  the  Boston 
banks  suffered  by  keeping  up  the  credit  of  their  bills.  This  injus- 
tice and  loss  could  not  be  tolerated.  Most  of  the  Boston  banks 
entered  into  a  combination,  headed  by  the  Suffolk  Bank,  to  compel 
the  banks  in  the  country  to  make  provision  to  redeem  their  bills, 
not  only  at  their  own  counters,  but  also  in  the  metropolis,  where 
often  they  hod  a  larger  circulation  than  in  the  locality  where  they 
were  issued.  Each  of  these  banks  was  to  be  compelled  to  mfun- 
tain  on  deposit  with  one  of  the  AUied  Banks,  a  sum  in  specie  large 
enough  to  redeem  immediately  any  amount  of  their  own  notes 

Kntio  of  these  trro  quantities  ^  11.21,  silver  tliua  circulating  Cor  e-baat  10  per 
cent  more  than  It  is  worth. 

One  pound  Troy  of  pare  gold' is  coined,  in  England,  into  £60.BT;  in  America, 
into  8  248.20. 

Ratio  of  these  two  quantities,  or  par  wilh  England  in  i/old  ^$i.S7. 

Before  IS.^4.  this  pur  was  $  4.6T;  tliirly  ;rear3  curlier,  it  was  S  1.14. 

The  Americnn  dollar  contains  2S.2  grains  of  gold,  or  345.8  grains  of  silver. 

Batio  of  these  two^Il.eei. 

Market  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  bullion  is  now  about  15.8,  or  newly  five  per  cent 
above  the  Americnn  mint  ratio. 

The  French  mint  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  five-fVanc  pieces,  of  which  there  are  but 
few  in  circulation,  ia  16.6!  to  the  smaller  silver  coins,  it  is  11.88. 

Par  ofeiohangawith'Fr^ce,  26.30  francs  =  £  I  — S  1.87!  or,  one  dollar  — 6.1T 
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■which  might  be  offered  to  any  or  all  the  banks  in  Boston.  Then 
the  Allied  Banks  could  afford  to  receive  country  bank-bills  at  par. 
They  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  discount,  and  would  conse- 
quently keep  only  their  share  of  the  circulation.  If  any  conntiy 
bank  should  refuse  to  enter  into  this  arrangement,  and  refuse  to 
make  the  specie  deposit  in  Boston,  the  Allied  Banks  would  still  re- 
ceive its  paper  at  par,  till,  having  accumulated  a  lat^  amount  of 
its  notes,  they  would  suddenly,  without  warning,  cause  the  whole 
sum  to  be  presented  at  once  at  its  counter  for  payment,  a  measure 
which  would  infallibly  break  the  recusant  bank. 

This  was  the  famous  Allied  Bank,  or  Suffolk  Bank  system,  the 
object  of  so  much  discussion  and  obloquy  at  the  time,  but  now  so 
fully  vindicated,  and  still  in  successful  operation.  So  great  are  its 
advantages,  even  to  the  parties  who  at  first  fancied  themselves  op- 
pressed by  it,  that  other  country  banks,  not  within  the  range  of 
the  system  as  first  proposed,  have  petitioned  to  be  admitted  into 
it.  It  is  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  every  institution  that 
issues  bills  to  serve  as  currency,  to  preserve  these  bills  from  depre- 
piation  in  every  place  where  they  circulate  to  any  estent.  If,  by 
any  strange  chance  in  the  course  of  trade,  the  bills  of  our  Boston 
banks  should  come  to  circulate  in  London,  strict  justice  and  sound 
policy  would  require  them  to  make  provision  to  redeem  their  paper 
in  that  city. 

The  precious  metals  have  an  inherent  value  of  their  own,  wholly 
apart  from  their  use  as  money.  They  are  uaed  in  the  arts,  in 
lubricating  plate  and  jewelry,  and  thus  bear  a  price  in  the  market 
like  any  .other  commodity,  founded  on  the  uses  which  they  sub- 
serve, and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them,  or  the  amount  of  labor 
which  must  be  expended  for  their  production.  It  is  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  that  they  have  an  independent  value,  less  liable  to 
fluctuation  than  that  of  any  other  commodity,  which  g^ves  them  cur- 
rency as  money,  and  causes  individuals  to  receive  them  with  confi- 
dence that  their  value  will  not  be  depreciated  while  in  their  hands. 
And  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  their  adoption  to  serve  as 
money  considerably  augments  their  intrinsic  value,  or  their  worth 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
utility  of  these  metals,  and  a  consequent  enlargement  of  the  de- 
mand for  them,  while  the  supply  is  left  as  it  was  before.  The  em- 
ployment of  a  great  part,  the  half,  or  perhaps  three  fourths,  of  the 
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whole  stock  of  them  on  hand,  as  money,  necessarily  renders  the 
whole  more  scarce  and  dear.  In  a.  word,  the  employment  of  the 
precious  metals  in  manufauture  makes  them  acarcer  and  dearer  as 
money ;  and,  in  like  manner,  their  empJoymeat  as  money  makes 
them  acarcer  and  dearer  In  manufacture. 

There  is  a  larger  demand  for  silver  in  thfe  arts,  and  for  purposes 
of  ornament,  than  for  gold;  and  this  larger  consumption  of  silver 
makes  its  value  higher  in  comparison  with  gold  than  it  would  be 
if  then-  respective  values  were  determined  solely  by  the  compara- 
tive quantity  of  each  which  is  produced  or  can  be  obtained.  Silver 
plate,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  is  in  almost  universal  use ;  gold 
plate,  from  its  greater  espensiveness,  is  hardly  at  all  in  use,  except 
by  crowned  heads,  or  persons  of  immense  fortunes.  Silver-plated 
ware  is  also  manufactured  in  great  quantities,  while  comparatively 
few  articles  are  coated  with  gold,  except  in  the  form  of  gold-leaf, 
which  is  very  cheap  on  account  of  its  marvellous  tenuity  and  fra- 
gility. Silver  spoons  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house ;  and 
the  consumption  of  this  metal  for  watches  and  trinkets  is  also  very 
great.  The  consequence  is,  that,  though  45  times  more  silver  than 
gold  existed,  and  was  annually  produced  from  the  mines,  the  value 
of  silver  was  to  that  of  gold,  not  as  1  to  45,  but  as  I  to  16.  Its 
cheapness  enlarged  its  use;  and  the  extensiveness  of  its  use,  on 
the  other  hand,  counteracted  its  cheapness,  or  rendered  it  dearer. 

If  we  apply  this  principle  to  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
gold,  which  is  now  taking  place  on  account  of  the  recently  en- 
larged supplies  of  that  metal,  we  see  at  ouce  a  new  limit  to  that 
depreciation,  or  a  reason  why  it  cannot  go  so  far  as  it  otherwise 
would.  To  double  the  present  amount  of  gold  bullion  in  the 
market  would  not  be  to  sink  gold  coin  to  half  of  its  present  value. 
As  its  value  fell,  the  use  or  consumption  of  it  would  be  greatly 
increased.  Gold  plate  would  become  fashionable,  gold  trinkets 
would  be  far  more  common,  and  gold  would  even  be  applied  to 
certain  purposes  in  the  arts,  for  which  it  is  admirably  fitted  by  its 
ductility,  great  specific  gravity,  and  power  of  resisting  oxidation  or 
corrosion,  —  uses  from  which  it  is  now  excluded  by  its  high  cost. 
Also,  in  its  use  as  money  a  larger  quantity  would  be  required. 
200  millions  would  be  needed  to  effect  exchanges  that  are  now 
made  with  100.  The  discovery  of  America  increased  the  supply 
of  gold  and  silver  tenfold ;  but  they  were  thereby  reduced,  not  to 
one  tenth,  but  only  to  one  foiu:th,  of  their  former  value, 
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la  former  centuries,  governments,  when  heavily  in  debt,  often 
had  retonrse  to  a  depreciation  of  the  coin  as  a  means  of  reheving 
themselves  from  their  crabaiTassmentB.  It  ivas  beyond  their 
power  to  eft'ect  an  actual  change  in  the  market  value  of  gold  and 
8  Iver  bull  on  sa  h  as  would  esult  fron  an  enlarged  or  diminished 
B  pply  of  these  naetils  fron  the  n  nes.  E  t  tl  eir  debts  were  con- 
t  ted  n  a  certa  n  denon  nat  n  of  co  jujt  as  a  debtor  at  the 
p  esent  day  a  bound  to  pa  a  certa  n  n  mber  of  (hilars,  under  an 
mpl  ed  but  not  an  express  agree  e  t  tl  t  the  dollar  shall 
reta  ts  present  an  o  nt  of  metal  — that  s  345.6  grains  of 
E  Iver  or  23  ''  ^ra  ns  of  {,old  If  tl  e  government  should  decree 
that  the  d  liar  n  f  tu  e  &ho  Id  onta  only  172.8  grains,  lio 
m  ght  nom  \i\j  release  1  u  self  f  on  bis  debt  by  paying  only 
half  of  what  he  had  really  ccntroctei  to  p  j  This  is  a  very  nida 
esped  ent  —  a  a  tual  1  cense  of  n  ver  ol  bankruptcy,  all  claims 
be  jj  rel  a  ed  o  a  pa  ment  of  50  per  cent  It  has  not  been 
tr  e  1  n  u  len  t  ne  f  r  even  the  co  rts  of  law  would  afford  a 
r  medy  aga  nst  so  gioss  a  fraud  But  t  as  frequently  resorted 
to  n  the  M  ddle  Ages  aad  a  cur  ous  raonnment  of  the  fact  is 
preserved  to  s  n  the  names  of  certa  n  co  ns.  The  English 
po  d  ste  1  ng  n  the  t  me  of  E  Iward  I  conta  ned  a  pound  Troy 
we  ^ht  of  I  er  of  known  fi  e  ess  an  1  tl  e  English  penny  waa 
then  a  real  jmnj  It  of  slye  — the  twentieth  part  of  an 
ounce  0  the  two  1  undred  a  d  fort  eth  port  of  a  pound  Troy. 
Even  the  word  k  II  j  seeroa  to  have  been  ong  nally  a  denomina- 
t  on  of  we  ght  or  a  other  na  ne  for  an  o  e.  By  successive 
depreoiat  ons  of  the  co  n  tl  e  po  nd  shili  ng  o  ounce,  and  penny- 
we  g,ht  of  Aloney  have  ome  to  conta  n  onlj  a  third  part  of  the 
silver  wl  ch  their  nan  es  nd  cate  A  p  d  sterling  contains  less 
than  fo  r  ounces  Troj  of  s  1  er  The  S  t  h  poimd  has  only  a 
th  rty  B  xth  part  nd  tl  e  Frencl  /  tr  or  pound  only  a  sisty-sisth 
part,  of  their  original  weight  of  silver. 

This  mode  of  depreciating  the  metallic  currency  was  called,  by  a 
singular  abuse  of  language,  "  raising  the  standard."  It  has  not 
been  tried  in  modem  times,  ns  I  have  said,  because  it  is  so  palpa- 
ble a  fraud  that  the  courts  of  law  would  probably  afford  a  remedy 
against  it.  But  these  courts  give  no  redress,  as  we  all  know, 
against  a  depreciation  of  paper  currency  precisely  similar  in  its 
character  and  effects. 
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CHAPTER  Xril. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PEBCIOUa  METAI^  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD  :  SUBSTITUTES  FOE  MOSEY  AND  MEANS  OP  ECONOMIZING  ITS 
USE  :   BILLS  OF  KXCHANGE  :   THE  DECLINE  IS  THE  VALUE  OP  MONEY. 

MiWALLio  currency,  we  have  seen,  is  a  safe  but  costly  means  of 
effecting  exchanges.  It  ia  safe,  because  it  is  not  subject  to  such 
ruinous  fluctuations  of  value  aa  have  recently  taken  place  in  the 
paper  currency  of  this  countiy.  It  is  costly,  because  the  expense 
of  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  the  loss  of  profits  on  so  large  an 
amount  of  what  may  be  called  "  dead  capital,"  amount,  in  this 
country,  to  at.least  eleven  per  cent.  It  then  becomes  important 
to  know  what  are  the  substitutes  for  its  use,  —  substitutes  which 
we  may  expect  to  find  less  safe,  but  also  far  less  expensive,  than 
metallic  money.  And  as  a  preliminary  to  this  inquiry,  we  wish 
to  know  how  much  currency  ia  needed  in  each  countrv;~-or 
rather,  since  its  numerical  amount  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any 
precision,  how  the  quantity  needed  is  affected  by  the  growth  of 
the  population,  the  extension  of  commerce,  the  progress  of  opu- 
lence, and  the  general  state  of  civilization ;  and  also,  by  what  law 
the  whole  quantity  now  in  existence  is  distributed  among  the 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  and  in  what  way  it  preserves  its 
equilibrium  among  them. 

In  eveiy  exchange,  the  two  values  which  are  exchanged  for  each 
other  are  supposed  to  bo  equal.  Every  exchange  is  a  barter  of  a 
quantity  of  merchandise  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  is  its 
equivalent  But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  must  be  as  much 
money  as  there  is  merchandise ;  for  as  the  money  is  not  consumed 
by  effecting  this  one  exchange,  it  is  ready  immediately  to  effect 
wiothfit-  The  same  piece  of  money  may  be  exchanged  successively 
for  any  number  of  articles  of  merchandise  of  the  same  value ;  in 
other  words,  any  sum  of  money  can  purchase  successively  quanti- 
ties of  merchandise  worth  an  indefinitely  larger  sum. 

The  circulation  of  money  and  of  merchandise  bears  some  anal- 
ogy to  the  momentum  spoken  of  in  physical  science,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  velocity  multiplied  by  the  mass  i  the  momenta  are 
equal,  though  the  velocity  should  be  increased  tenfold,  provided 
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that  the  mass  is  but  one  tenth  part  as  great.  So,  also,  the  w 
turn  of  wealth  is  its  value  multiplied  by  the  rapidity  of  ita  circula- 
tion. As  mouey  circulates  far  more  rapidly  than  merchandise,  it 
is  eTident  that  the  quantity  of  money  may  be  as  much  less  than 
the  quantity  of  merchandise  &s  the  circulation  of  the  money  is 
more  rapid  than  the  circulation  of  the  merchandise.  If  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  which  changes  hands  in  a  year  is  a  thousand 
millions,  and  the  circulation  of  the'money  is  ten  times  as  quick 
as  that  of  the  merchandise,  a  hundred  milUons  of  money  will 
effect  all  the  exchanges.  Let  the  quickness  of  the  money  circula- 
tion be  doubled,  and  fifty  millions  will  suffice, 

"  If  we  assume,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  the  quantity  of  goods  on  sale, 
and  the  number  of  times  those  goods  are  resold,  to  be  fixed  quan- 
tities, the  value  of  money  will  depend  upon  its  quantity,  t<^ther 
with  the  average  number  of  times  that  each  piece  changes  hands 
in  the  process.  The  whole  of  the  goods  sold  (counting  each  resale 
of  the  same  goods  as  bo  much  added  to  the  goods)  have  been  ex- 
oAsaged  &c  i&e  iFAtfig  of  tAvataaef,  /rtff/irp^^  dy  (^  amnier  of 
purchases  made  on  the  average  by  each  piece.  Consequently,  the 
amount  of  goods  aud  of  transactions  being  the  same,  the  value  of 
money  is  inversely  as  its  quantity  multiplied  by  what  is  called  the 
rapidity  of  circulation.  And  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation 
is  equal  to  the  money  value  of  all  the  goods  sold  [including  all  the 
resales  as  additional  goods],  divided  by  the  number  which  ex- 
presses the  rapidity  of  circxUation." 

Stating  the  matter  algebraically,  we  have 

where  g  =  quantity  of  goods  on  sale ; 

s  ^  number  of  times  the  goods  are  sold ; 

m  ^  quantity  of  money  in  circulation ; 

r  =  number  of  purchases  effected  by  each  piece  of  money. 
Of  course,  any  three  of  these  quantities  being  given,  the  fourth 
can  be  deduced  from  them.     Thus, 


which  is  the  principle  just  emmciated.  It  is  also  evident,  that 
tho  value  of  money  will  be  inversely  as  its  quantity ;  for  if  we 
suppose  the  quantity  of  money  to  be  doubled,  we  still  have 
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■whence,  2  m  ^  — ; 

that  ia,  2  7TO  are  worth  only  the  same  ^aliie  which  was  formerly 
represented  hy  m.. 

This  calculation  really  includes  all  exchanges  that  are  directly 
effected  by  barter,  or  into  which  money  does  not  enter ;  and  these, 
aa  we  shall  afterwards  see,  constitute  a  large  part  of  mercantile 
transactions.  The  formula  professedly  represents,  it  is  true,  only 
Tnoneif  purchases.  But  to  economize  the  use  of  money  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  inereaae  its  rapidity  of  circulation.  If,  on  an  average, 
one  thousand  exchanges  of  merchandise  are  effected  with  one 
hundred  dollars  in  money,  and  if  means  should  be  found  to  carry 
on  half  of  all  trade  without  any  money,  then  the  one  hundred 
dollars  will  suffice  to  effect  two  thousand  exchanges.  Observe, 
however,  that  this  economy  relates  solely  to  the  use  of  money  tw 
a  medium  of  exchangt,  and  not  at  all  to  its  other  function  (W  o 
fiuamire  of  value. 

"The  phrase,  'rapidity  of  circulation,'"  continues  Mr.  Mill, 
"requires  some  comment.  It  must  not  be  understood  to  mean 
the  number  of  purchases  made  by  each  piece  of  money  in  a  given 
time.  Time  is  not  the  thing  to  be  considered-  The  essential 
point  is,  not  how  often  the  same  money  changes  hands  in  a  given 
time,  but  how  often  it  changes  hands  in  order  to  perform  a  given, 
amauni  of  traffic.  We  must  compare  the  number  of  purchases 
made  by  the  money  in  a  given  time,  not  with  the  time  itself,  but 
with  the  goods  sold  in  that  same  time.  If  each  piece  of  money 
changes  bauds  on  an  average  ten  times  while  goods  are  sold  to  the 
value  of  a  million  sterling,  it  is  evident  that  the  money  required 
to  circulate  those  goods  is  £100,000." 

"Rapidity  of  circulation  being  a  phrase  so  ill  adapted  to  express 
the  only  thing  which  it  is  of  any  importance  to  express  by  it,  and 
having  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  subject  by  suggesting  a  meaning 
extremely  different  from  the  one  intended,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  phrase  could  be  got  rid  of,  and  another  substituted, 
more  directly  significant  of  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed.  Until 
an  appropriate  term  can  he  devised,  we  must  be  content  to  express 
the  idea  by  the  circumlocution  which  alone  conveys  it  adequately, 
namely,  the  average  number  of  purchases  made  h)/  each  piece  in  order 
to  effect  a  given  pecuniary  amount  of  transactions." 
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As  a  nation  increases  in  opulence,  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
it  circulates  also  increases  ;  and  consennently  it  haa  need  of  more 
money.  But  this  need  does  not  increase  in  the  mme  proportion 
with  its  wealth.  In  rich  countries,  the  activity  of  the  circulation 
enables  the  people  to  effect  their  exchanges  with  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  money.  A  given  sum  will  suffice  for  ten  exchanges,  when, 
in  a  poor  country,  it  might  have  effected  but  one.  Besides,  it  is 
in  wealthy  countries  that  credit  most  easily  takes  the  place  of 
money.  Not  only  bank-bills,  but  all  sorts  of  private  obligations, 
—  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  sales  on  credit,  and  clearances,  (terms 
which  will  afterwards  be  explained,}  —  all  become  substitutes  for 
money. 

Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  distribittion  of  eotJied 
monei/  among  different  nations,  I  observe,  that  the  amount  which  is 
needed  by  any  country,  and  which  actually  circulates  among  its  in- 
habitants, does  not  depend  in  the  least  \ipon  the  quantity  which 
the  government  of  that  country  sees  fit  to  coin,  or  upon  the  activity 
of  its  mint.  International  eiohanges  bring  the  coin  of  one  coun- 
try to  circulate  in  another;  sometimes  it  is  melted  up  and  coined 
over  again  for  this  purpose ;  sometimes  it  circulates,  or  is  held  in 
reserve,  under  its  original  stamp.  Often  the  larger  portion  of  the 
specie  reserves  held  by  our  banks  consisted  of  English  sovereigns. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Spain  and  the  Span- 
ish colonies  had  the  first  coinage  of  nearly  all  the  precious  metals 
which  found  their  way  into  circulation  in  Europe,  simply  because 
Spain  owned  the  most  productive  silver  and  gold  mines.  Daring 
the  twenty  years  ending  in  1870,  the  United  States  mints  coined 
about  900  millions  of  dollara  ;  and  more  than  three  fourths  of  this 
sum  wore  sent  abroad,  most  of  it  probably  being  melted  up  and 
coined  over  again  in  Europe.  The  fact  is,  —  and  I  crave  attention 
to  the  statement  as  an  important  and  pregnant  one,  —  that  the 
qvantitu  of  the  precious  metals  retained  in  circulation  as  coin  in  each 
ctmntry  regulates  itself,  through  its  ratio  to  the  amount  of  money 
needed  by  all  mankind  to  effect  their  exchange?,  —  regulates  itself 
wholly  irrespective  of  the  efforts  made  by  one  government,  or  by 
nil  governments,  to  increase  or  diminish  its  amount.  If  more 
money  is  coined  than  is  thus  needed  to  supply  the  want,  it  will 
infallibly  be  melted  up  again  or  be  sent  ahioad,  if  the  mints  are 
not  active  enough  to  supply  this  want,  a  pressure  will  be  felt 
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somewhere,  which  will  compel  them  to  quicken  their  action,  or 
private  coinera  will  take  tiie  businesa  out  of  tlieir  hands,  or 
foreign  coin  will  be  imported. 

No  one  nation  can,  either  by  the  efforts  of  it3  government,  by 
its  laws,  or  by  concert  among  its  individual  members,  increase  or 
diminish  the  quantity  of  money  that  circulates  among  them;  — 
by  no  efforts  directly  bolting  towards  this  end,  I  should  say; 
for,  imquestionably,  a  tyrannical  or  foolish  government,  or  an 
unwise  course  of  legislation,  may  paralyze  the  enei^ea  of  com- 
merce, root  out  manufactures,  or  blast  the  hopes  of  the  agricul- 
turist, and  thus  lessen  the  amount  of  money  needed,  by  destroying 
many  of  the  euterprises  and  exchanges  in  which  money  is  em- 
ployed. But  no  laws  prohibitii^  the  exportation  of  specie,  or 
making  it  penal  to  melt  tip  the  current  coin,  —  no  laws  designed 
to  foster  one  branch  of  trade  more  than  another,  under  the  belief 
that  this  particular  tratSo  brings  more  coined  money  into  the 
country  than  any  other,  —  no  such  laws,  I  say,  can  ever  pemia- 
nently  increase  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation.  Money 
distributes  itself  among  different  nations  in  due  proportion  to  the 
circumstances  of  each,  just  as  easOy  as  water  finds  its  level  in  a 
pond ;  and  such  legislation  as  1  have  juat  adverted  to  can  haTe  no 
more  effect  upon  such  distribution  than  would  be  produced  upon 
the  level  of  the  pond  by  dipping  up  water  in  a  bucket  from  one 
part  and  pouring  it  into  another. 

It  is  possible,  to  be  sure,  to  displace  a  portion,  or  even  the 
whole  of  the  specie  currency,  and  make  ^aper  currency,  or 
some  other  substitute,  take  its  place ;  and  the  specie  thus  dis- 
placed will  either  go  abroad  or  be  melted  up,  But  the  total 
amount  of  the  cuirettcy  will  remain  just  as  before;  the  value  of 
the  paper  and  the  precious  metals  taken  together  will  be  just 
what  the  specie  alone  would  be  if  paper  were  not  used.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  tho  currency  of  the  United  Statos  consists  of 
200  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  three  fifths  are  paper  money,  and 
two  fifths  are  specie.  We  might  destroy  all  the  paper  portion, 
and  specie  enough  would  flow  in  from  abroad  to  make  up  the 
currency  to  200  millions  again ;  or  we  might  add  so  much  to  the 
paper,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  specie  would  leave  us  and  go 
abroad.  But  the  impassable  limit  to  the  real  value  of  the  pa^ 
per  issued  would  even  then  be  200  millions  of  dollars.     If  300 
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milliona  of  paper  doUare  were  stamped  and  iseued,  tlie  inevitable 
consequence  would  be,  that  they  would  sink  in  value,  or  become 
subject  to  a  discount  of  one  third,  so  that  the  aggregate  real  value 
would  remain  as  before. 

Tiiis  self-adjusting  power  of  the  currency  is  a  fact  which  it  is 
difficult  to  establish  directly,  .because  the  amount  actually  Deeded 
changes  from  day  to  day  with  the  varying  opulence  of  the  country 
and  the  varying  activity  of  commerce  and  circulation.  If  300 
millions  be  the  amount  now  wanted,  220  millions  may  be  needed 
next  month,  as  a  consequence  either  of  our  increased  wealth 
within  that  time,  or  of  a  check  to  our  prosperity  and  a  diminished 
activity  of  circulation,  growing  out  of  a  general  want  of  confidence, 
and  a  disposition  on  the  part  both  of  banks  and  of  individuals  to 
hold  larger  sums  in  reserve.  The  practice  of  hoarding,  though 
most  common  in  the  Asiatic  states,  where  it  is  a  precaution  taken 
by  individuals  against  arbitrary  exactions  by  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, is  not  unknown  in  the  most  civilized  communities  of  Europe 
and  America.  In  times  even  of  general  prosperity  and  quiet, 
many  persons  of  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  classes  keep  by 
them  a  little  fund  in  specie,  stored  away,  perhaps,  in  an  old 
stocking,  as  a  precaution  against  a  rainy  day;  and  thoi^h  the 
establishment  of  Savings'  Banks  has  greatly  diminished  the  num- 
ber and  amount  of  these  little  hoards,  there  are  still  enough  of 
them,  in  the  aggregate,  to  keep  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
metallic  currency,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  abeyance.  If  the  cur- 
rency be  a  mixed  ,one  of  paper  and  specie,  and  if  some  event 
should  happen  to  disturb  public  confidence,  such  as  the  bursting 
of  a  commercial  bubble,  or  the  discovered  mismanagement  of  two 
or  three  banks  then  commences  what  is  called  "  a  run  upon  the 
banks  geneially,  the  effect  of  which  is  greatly  to  increase  the 
number  and  amount  of  these  hoards  To  provide  against  the  pos- 
sible recurrence  of  such  panics  the  1  anks  are  obliged  to  keep 
much  larger  amounts  of  specie  in  reserve  than  would  suffice  for 
their  ordmaiy  transactions  The  quantity  of  specie  required  as  a 
basis  and  secuntv  for  the  circulation  of  the  banks  is  like  the 
thickness  of  timbei  and  plankmg  m  the  sides  of  a  ship ;  it  must 
suffice  not  meieJj  for  ordinary  fair  weather,  but  for  possible  storms 
and  squalls,  and  now  and  then  a  sand  bank.  The  gold  and  silver 
coin  thus  stored  up  bj  banks  and  individuals  is  not  a  part  of  the 
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circulation  proper;  the  whole  currency  of  the  country  may  bo 
divided  into  two  portions,  only  one  of  ■which  is  active,  or  is  daily 
employed  in  effecting  exchanges ;  the  other  for  a  time  is  latent. 
This  last  portion  is  somewhat  arbitrary  in  amount,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  people  and  their  mood  for  tlie  time 
being ;  it  is  only  the  active  portion  of  the  currency  which  has  the 
self-adjusting  power  that  I  have  spoken  of. 

There  are  now  (1870)  over  100  millions  of  specie  dollars  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  probably  half  as  much  more  held  by 
the  banks  and  by  individuals ;  and  this  vast  sum  exists  solely  as  a 
commodity,  —  as  so  much  bullion,  —  and  has  no  more  effect  on 
prices  than  if  it  were  sunk  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  since  the  prices 
of  commodities  here  are  now  determined  solely  by  the  quantity  of 
Paper  Money  in  circulation.  In  respect  to  the  varying  amounts 
of  specie  thus  held  in  reserve  by  the  hanks  and  the  government,  or 
hoarded  by  individuals,  and  so  not  entering  into  active  circulation, 
Mr.  Tooke  justly  observes,  that  "  transmissions  of  the  precious 
metals  might  and  would  take  place  occasionally  between  [Great 
Britain]  and  other  countries  to  a  considerable  amount,  without 
affecting  the  amount  or  value  of  the  currency  of  the  country  from 
which  or  to  which  the  transmissions  were  made;  and  without 
being  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  alteration  in  general  prices." 
The  stock  of  specie  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  which, 
before  1848,  used  to  average  only  about  eight  or  nine  miilions 
sterling,  in  the  summer  of  1852  rose  to  22  millions,  or  more  than 
double  the  amount  which  tlie  law  regards  as  a  safe  basis  for  its 
circulation.  But  the  amount  of  bank-notes  in  active  circulation' 
was  not  thereby  increased ;  it  was  not  materially  greater  than  it 
had  been  six  years  before.  At  least  12  millions  of  this  large  bank 
reserve  might  have  been  sent  to  foreign  countries,  to  import  com 
or  any  other  needed  article,  without  withdrawing  a  sovereign  from 
the  active  currency,  or  affecting  in  the  slightest  degree  the  prices 
of  other  commodities. 

Every  export  of  the  precious  metals,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  contraction  of  the  currency  properly  so  called,  nor  is 
every  import  of  them,  an  enlargement  of  it.  At  the  present  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  supphes  from  California  and  Australia, 
large  amounts  of  bullion  are  in  tramitv,,  —  wandering  about,  as  it 
were,  from  one  country  to  another,  tp  find  where  they  will  be  of 
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most  value,  —  before  they  pass  into  active  circulation  as  currency. 
The  otock  of  bullion  in  the  haiida  of  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths, 
ready  for  ooaveraion  into  plate  or  jewelry,  and,  still  move,  the  stock 
of  it  which  ah^ady  exists  in  the  form  of  plate,  the  setting  of  jewels, 
kce,  gilding,  etc.,  might  surely  be  exported  in  part,  or  altogether, 
without  affecting  the  money  market,  or  lowering  the  prices  of  com- 
modities generally.  But  at  least  seven  miUions  sterling  out  of  the 
specie  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  as  dead  for  all  piirposes 
of  circulation,  or  for  any  effect  upon  prices,  as  if  it  existed  only  in 
the  form  of  plate ;  for  the  reserve  hae  not  fallen  below  eight  mil- 
lions for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  we  have  only  the  word  of  the 
hank  officers  for  our  assurance  that  this  sum  still  exists  in  the 
vaults,  where  it  has  remained  undisturbed  at  least  since  1858.  It 
is  only  when  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals  to  be  exported 
has  so  fer  reduced  the  stock  of  specie  in  tho  banlis  as  to  alarm  the 
latter  for  their  own  safety,  and  thus  to  cause  them  to  diminish 
theiv  discounts  and  their  circulation,  that  the  self-regulating  power 
of  the  active  currency  shows  itself. 

The  power  of  Money  thus  to  determine  its  own  amount  arises 
from  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  active  circu- 
lation and  the  prices  of  commodities.  Al!  exchange,  as  I  have  said, 
is  a  barter  of  merchandise  for  money ;  and  the  quantity  of  money 
which  an  article  of  merchandise  wOl  command  in  the  market  is 
termed  its  price.  Increase  that  quantity,  and  the  price  of  all  ar- 
ticles inevitably  rises ;  diminish  it,  and  the  price  as  certainly  falls. 
The  whole  process  of  exchange  may  be  compared  to  the  operation 
■of  weighing  with  a  well-poised  balance,  the  money  and  the  mer- 
chandise being  placed  on  the  opposite  arms  of  the  lever  ;  increase 
the  weight  on  the  money  side,  and  the  merchandise  is  sure  to  rise. 

We  can  easily  see,  therefore,  why  the  amount  of  currency  for 
the  whole  world  distributes  itself,  by  its  own  laws,  among  all  na- 
tions, in  exact  proportion  to  their  respective  wants.  If  by  any 
means  one  nation  shoidd  obtain  a  larger  portion  than  belongs  to  it 
by  tho  regular  course  of  trade,  all  articles  of  merchandise  belonging 
to  that  nation  must  rise  in  price ;  they  must  be  exchanged  for  a 
latter  quantity  of  money.  Articles  of  foreign  growth  and  mauu- 
fiioturo  would  be  irresistibly  attracted  thither  by  this  alteration  of 
values.  A  single  article  might  possibly  be  excluded  by  prohibitory 
legislation.     But  no  arbitrary  enactments  can  so  clip  the  wings  of 
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Commerce  as  to  prevent  it  from  seeking  a  market  in  a  country 
where  the  prices  of  all  commodities  have  risen  above  their  average 
ytilue  all  the  world  over.  Foreign  goods  miiat  necessarily  be  im- 
p[)rted  in  such  a  case,  whether  by  open  trading  or  by  smuggling ; 
and,  being  imported,. they  nmst  be  paid  for.  Money  ia  the  only 
redundant  article  in  such  a  community,  the  only  one  which  can  be 
offered  in  payment ;  for  all  other  goods  are,  by  the  hypothesis,  of 
a  higher  price  with  them  than  in  any  other  country,  and  cannot 
be  sent  abroad  but  at  a  sticrifice.  Money,  then,  would  be  export- 
ed in  spite  of  all  coast  guards,  and  even  of  the  penalty  of  death ; 
and  the  currency  would  thus  he  reduced  to  its  natural  level. 

In  the  other  case,  if  the  currency  of  any  nation  should  fall  be- 
low the  average  proportion  to  its  wants,  the  prices  of  all  merchan- 
dise there  would  fall,  they  being  exchanged  against  a  smaller 
amount  of  money.  There  would  he  a  tendency,  then,  to  export 
all  commodities,  since  a  profit  could  be  made  by  the  sale  of  them 
in  foreign  countries  rather  than  at  home.  And  in  paymept  for 
the  commodities  thus  sent  abroad,  money  must  be  returned  till 
the  etiuilibriiim  of  the  currency  is  restored.  Thus  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  specie  among  all  co\mtries,  in  proportion  to  the  wants 
of  each,  takea  place  through  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  trade,  all 
goods  inviiriably  seeking  a  market  where  they  can  be  sold  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  equalization  of  money  is  but  another  name 
for  the  eqiiahzation  of  prices.  The  general  principle  has  been 
clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Kicardo,  who  has  shown  "  that  redundancy 
and  deficiency  of  currency  are  only  relative  terms ;  and  that,  so 
long  as  the  currency  of  a  particular  country  consists  exclusively  of 
gold  and  silver  coins,  or  of  a  paper  i-mmediately  convertibU  into  suck 
coins,  its  value  can  neither  rise,  above  nor  fall  below  the  value  of 
the  currencies  of  other  countries  by  a  greater  sum  than  will  sufiica 
to  defray  the  expense  of  importing  foreign  coin  or  bullion,  if  the 
currency  be  deficient ;  or  of  exporting  a  portion  of  the  existing 
supply,  if  it  be  redundant." 

Regarding  this  principle  as  established,  that  {he  currency  is  of  a 
fixed  amount  or  value,  I  come  now  to  consider  the  various  practices 
and  expedients  by  which  the  necessity  of  filling  up  the  whole  of 
this  currency  with  so  costly  a  material  as  gold  and  silver  coin  ia 
obviated.  Some  of  these  may  properly  be  viewed,  not  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  precious  metals,  but  as  means  of  economizing  ita 
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use,  —  aa  practices  which  have  grown  up  in  commercial  couatries, 
whereby  commercial  transafitiona  are  really  completed  without  the 
intervention  of  any  money.  Such  are  what  are  termed  accounta 
current,  opened  between  merchants  who  have  frequeat  dealings 
with  each  other.  If,  for  instance,  A  has  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  to  make  a  huudred  different  purchases  of  B,  and  B  to  buy 
as  frequently,  and  about  as  largely,  from  A,  were  each  transaction 
to  be  completed  and  settled  by  itself  at  the  time,  two  hundred 
transfers  of  different  sums  of  money  from  one  to  the  other  must  be 
made  in  a  twelvemonth.  But  if  each  party  chose  to  allow  the  other 
credit  till  a  fixed  time  for  settlement,  then  the  whole  amount  of  pur- 
chases im  one  side  might  be  deducted  from  the  whole  amount  on 
the  other,  and  onl^  the  balance  be  paid  in  money.  If  nine  tenths 
of  an  ai-count  are  thus  tettled  b>  offsets,  and  only  one  tenth  by 
cash,  it  IS  evident  tliat  nine  tenths  of  the  trade  has  been  a  direct 
bat  It)  of  one  kind  of  merchandise  foi  another,  just  as  if  money,  or 
a  um\ersal  medium  of  exchange,  had  never  been  invented.  It  is 
by  practices  analogdus  to  this,  rather  than  by  increased  rapidity 
of  circidatiort,  as  I  believe,  that  a  nation's  want  of  currency  does 
not  increase  in  as  rapid  a,  ratio  as  its  population  and  its  opulence. 
Even  when  the  sales  are  all  made  by  one  of  the  parties,  a  person 
who  has  credit  with  him  may  adjust  by  a  single  payment  in  cash 
several  hundred  different  purchases  made  at  various  times  since 
the  former  settlement. 

Another  mode  of  avoiding  the  frequent  transfer  of  specie  is 
the  franker  or  sale  of  debts.  If  a  merchant  has  a  sum  of  money 
due  to  him  by  one  person,  A,  while  he  owes  an  equivalent  sum  to 
another,  B,  he  can  cancel  both  obligations  at  once,  without  having 
the  money  pass  through  his  own  hands  at  all,  by  simply  giving  B 
an  order  upon  A  for  the  aSitount  required.  Here,  one  operation  — 
one  transfer  of  currency  —  evidently  takes  the  place  of  two ;  instead 
of  A  paying  the  given  sum  to  the  merchant,  and  the  merchant  im- 
mediately paying  it  otct  to  B,  A  pays  it  directly  to  B,  and  the  ac- 
count is  squared  all  round.  If  the  merchant  does  business  in  New 
York,  while  A  and  B  are  both  resident  in  London,  such- an  order 
is  called  a  bill  of  e^jchange,  and  tte  saving  of  trouble  and  expense 
that  is  effected  by  it  is  very  obvious ;  without  such  an  order,  A 
must  pay  his  debt  by  shipping  the  required  amount  of  specie  from 
London  to  New  York ;  and  then  the  merchant,  in  order  to  pay  Ma 
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debt  to  E,  muBt  immediately  ship  the  specie  b^k  again  to  London. 
There  would  then  be  a  loss  of  time  enough  for  niakii^  two  voy- 
ages across  the  ocean,  a  loss  of  interest  on  the  money  during  this 
time,  and  the  coat  of  freight  and  insurance  on  the  amount  during 
two  voyages.  All  this  espenee  and  inconvenience  are  saved  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  an  order  for  the 
transfer  of  a  debt. 

It  may  happen  that  the  merchant,  though  he  has  a  debt  due 
to  him  in  London,  does  not  himself  owe  any  money  in  that  city ; 
still,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  have  the  specie  sent  to  him  by  sea, 
if  he  can  find  another  merchant  in  New  York  who  does  owe  a 
debt  in  London  to  precisely  the  same  amount.  The  first  mer- 
chant, C,  will  then  sell  his  debt  to  the  second  merchant,  Tt,  or,  in 
other  words,  sell  him  a  bill  of  exchange,  which,  when  paid  in 
London  by  A  to  B,  at  once  cancels  A's  debt  to  C,  and  D's  debt  to 
B.  Two  payments  of  money,  the  one  from  A  to  B,  who  are  both 
in  London,  and  the  other  from  D  to  C,  who  are  both  in  New 
York,  are  substituted  for  two  payments,  one  from  A  to  C,  and 
another  from  D  to  B,  the  direct  adjustment  of  which  would  be 
inconvenient,  because  the  respective  parties  to  them  reside  in  dif- 
ferent cities. 

We  can  now  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  eourae  of  ex- 
change. All  the  merchants  in  Now  York  who  have  debts  due  to 
them  in  London  draw  bills  of  exchange  for  the  amount  of  these 
debts,  and  go  into  market  to  sell  these  bills  to  other  New  York 
merchants  who  have  debts  to  pay  in  London.  If  the  former  set 
have  a  larger  amount  to  sell  than  the  latter  have  occasion  to  buy, 
—  or,  in  other  words,  if  a  greater  amount  of  debt  is  due  from  Lon- 
don to  New  York  than  from  New  York  to  London,  —  the  compe- 
tition of  the  selling  merchants  with  each  other  will  lower  the 
price  of  these  bills  a  little,  or  sulrject  them  to  a  small  discount. 
A  bill  of  exchange  for  one  hundred  dollara  may  not  bring  in  the 
market  more  than  98 J-  dollars;  the  exchange  is  then  said  to  be  I^ 
per  cent  against  London,  or  IJ  per  cent  below  par.  It  cannot  fell 
much  lower  than  this,  for  the  merchant,  rather  than  take  98 
dollars  for  his  bill,  wUI  cause  the  100  dollars  to  be  sent  over  to  him 
by  his  iondon  debtor  in  specie  ;  the  freight,  insurance,  and  other 
charts,  cannot  amount  to  more  than  two  dollars.  Whenever, 
then,  the  exchai^e  falls  about  1^  per  cent  below  par,  we  may 
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expect  that  shipments  of  specie  from  England  to  America  'will 
begin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  greater  amount  of  deht  is  due 
from  New  York  to  London  than  from  London  to  New  York,  then 
there  will  he  more  buyers  than  sellers  of  such  bills  in  New  York 
market ;  and  the  competition  of  these  buyers  with  each  other  may 
cause  fl  hill  for  $  100  to  sell  for  $  101.50.  The  difference  cannot 
he  much  greater  than  this,  or  it  would  cause  specie  to  be  shipped 
from  America  to  England.  The  exchange  is  then  said  to  be 
against  New  York,  or  1^  per  cent  above  par. 

In  order  to  simplify  this  explanation,  I  have  supposed  the 
metallic  currency  of  the  two  countries  to  consist  of  the  same  de- 
nomination of  coin,  —  namely,  of  dollars.  But  this  is  not  the 
case ;  the  New  York  merchant  who  has  a  debt  due  to  him  in  Lon- 
don draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  not  for  so  many  dollars,  but  for  so 
many  pounds  sterling,  or  sovereigns.  The  exchange,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  really  at  par  when  a  bill  on  London  for  100  pounds  ster- 
ling sells  in  New  York  for  487  dollars ;  for  these  two  sums  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  pure  gold.  The  nominal  par,  established 
before  1800,  and  ever  since  retained  in  exchange  calculations, 
made  the  dollar  equal  to  4s.  Qd.  sterling,  and  the  pound  sterling, 
therefore,  worth  only  |  4.44.  The  present  value  of  the  pound 
sterling,  $  4,87,  is  about  9|  per  cent  more  than  this ;  and  there- 
fore the  exchange  is  really  at  par,  when,  according  to  the  prices 
current,  it  is  9^  per  cent  above  par.  The  expense  of  shipping 
specie  either  way  being  about  1^  per  cent,  when  the  exchange 
nominally  rises  to  about  1 1  per  cent,  specie  will  be  shipped  from 
New  York  to  London ;  when  it  nominally  fells  below  8  per  cent, 
specie  will  he  shipped  from  London  to  New  York.  As  the  quoted 
price  of  exchange  at  New  York  is  for  bills  on  London  at  sixty 
days'  sight,  allowance  must  be  made  for  interest  for  this  time. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  par  of  the  currency  of  any  two 
countries  means,  among  merchants,  the  equivalence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  the  currency  of  the  one  in  the  currency  of  the  other, 
supposing  the  currencies  of  both  to  be  of  the  precise  weight  and 
purity  fixed  by  their  respective  mints.  Thus,  according  to  the 
mint  regulations  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  same  quantity 
of  pure  gold,  which  in  London  is  coined  into  one  pound  sterling,  in 
Paris  is  coined  into  25  francs  and  20  centimes ;  and,  accordingly, 
this  is  said  to  be  the  par  between  the  two  countries.     The  ex- 
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change  between  the  two  couutries  is  said  to  bo  at  par  when  bills 
are  negotiated  on  this  footing;  that  is,  when  a  bill  for  XlOO 
drawn  on  London  is  worth  2,520  francs  in  Paris,  and  conversely. 
Aa  we  have  already  seen  that  14.87  in  New  York  equals  one 
pound  sterling  in  London,  it  follows  that  $4.87  also  equals  35 
francs  20  centimes  in  Paris ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  one 
American  dollar  is  worth  5  francs  17  centimes  and  a  small 
fraction,  which  is  the  par  of  eschajige  betwaen  France  and  the 
United  States. 

From  the  explanation  now  given,  it  appears  very  clearly  that 
bills  of  exchange  represent  the  items  in  the  account  current  be- 
tween England  and  America ;  and  the  specie  shipped  either  way  is 
the  cash  balance  that  is  sfcnick  on  the  adjustment  of  the  account- 
Bills  of  exchange  are  not  drawn  against  air ;  they  represent  real 
transactions.  The  New  York  merchant  cannot  draw  bills  on 
London  unless  he  lias  debts  due  to  him  there,  which  debts  have 
been  contracted  for  cotton,  flour,  tobacco,  and  other  American 
products,  which  he  had  sent  thither  to  be  sold.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  New  Yorli  merchant  cannot  have  debts  to  pay  in  London, 
escept  in  return  for  manufactured  goods,  whether  of  cotton,  silk, 
woollen,  or  iron,  which  he  has  received  from  England,  and  con- 
sumed or  sold  in  America.  And  in  the  long  run,  it  is  evident 
that  our  exported  goods  must  exactly  pay  for  our  imported  goods, 
or  the  two  sides  of  the  account  must  balance  each  other.  If  they 
did  not  balance,  if  our  exports  were  not  equivalent  in  value  to  our 
imports,  the  deficiency  would  have  to  be  made  up  by  sendii^ 
specie  abroad ;  and  a  continued  drain  of  specie,  according  to  what 
Las  already  been  demonstrated,  would  raise  the  value  of  the 
money  left  behind,  and,  in  consequence  of  raising  the  value  of 
money,  would  lower  the-  prices  of  goods  in  America;  and  tho 
influx  of  specie  into  England  would  lower  the  value  of  money 
there,  and  raise  the  prices  of -goods.  Erelong,  then,  the  tide 
would  turn ;  more  goods  would  be  sent  from  America,  where  they 
are  lower  in  price,  to  England,  where  they  are  higher  in  price ; 
and,  in  payment  for  these  goods,  the  current  of  specie  would  set  in 
the  opposite  direction,  till  the  value  of  money  in  the  two  countries 
was  equalized  again. 

The  exports  of  any  country  must  exactly  balance  its  imports, 
for  the  same  reason  that,  when  two  individual  producers  of  difier- 
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ent  articles  trade  exclusively  with  each  other,  they  must  really 
barter  merchandise  for  merchandise,  exchanging  equivalent  values 
of  different  kinds  ;  money  serving  no  purpose  between  them  but 
that  of  facilitating  the  exchanges  of  goods.  It  is  oil  tliat  dimin- 
ishea  the  friction  of  exchanges.  If,  for  instance,  a  hatter  trades 
exclusively  with  a  shoemaker,  the  former  can  buy  no  more  shoes 
than  he  can  sell  hats  with  which  to  pay  for  them.  He  may,  in- 
deed, run  in  debt  for  a  large  stock  of  shoes  at  once  ;  but  that  debt 
he  will  be  ohliged  ultimately  to  pay  by  restricting  his  purchasea  of 
shoes,  and  enlarging  his  sales  of  bats.  So,  this  country,  trading 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  can  buy  no  more  foreign  products 
than  it  has  domestic  products  with  which  to  pay  for  them.  Money 
and  bills  of  exchange  cannot  help  us  to  pay  our  debts  ;  they  only 
facUitate  and  represent  the  operations  out  of  which  those  debts 
have  grown. 

But  it  is  important  to  state,  that,  although  we  must  really  pay 
for  our  imports  with  our  exports,  the  former  must  always  exceed 
the  latter  in  nominal  amount,  if  we  take  the  home  vaktatiort  of  both. 
This  may  easily  be  perceived  by  attending  to  a  single  voyage  of 
one  ship.  Suppose  a  merchant  sends  a  cargo 'of  oil  to  Russia,  and 
brings  back  a  ship-load  of  duck,  iron,  hemp,  and  other  Russian 
products.  If  his  venture  be  a  successful  one,  it  is  evident  that  the 
a^regate  value  of  the  return  cargo  must  so  far  exceed  that  of  the 
outward  cargo  as  to  pay  the  charges  of  transportation  both  ways, 
and  afford  a  reasonable  profit  on  both  parts  of  the  transaction. 
Estimate  the  values  in  the  Euesian  port,  and  it  will  appear  that 
our  general  proposition  holds  true;  the  oil  exactly  paid  for  the 
duck,  iron,  and  hemp, — the  exports  just  balanced  the  imports. 
Estimated  in  the  American  port,  the  value  of  the  duck,  iron,  and 
hemp  exceeds  that  of  the  oil  enough  to  pay  the  charges  of  the 
voyage  out  and  home  and  leave  a  profit. 

This  illustration  brings  us  to  an  important  qualification  of  the 
principle  as  first  stated,  and  to  an  explanation  of  another  purpose, 
or  office,  of  bills  of  exchange.  To  simplify  the  matter,  I  supposed 
at  first  that  the  United  States  traded  only  with  England,  and  we 
were  thus  led  to  the  general  proposition,  that  foreign  trade  is  really 
a  barter  of  merchandise  for  merchandbe,  money  playing  only  a 
very  subordinate  part  in  the  affair.  But  foreign  trade  is  actually 
a  long  and  heavy  account  eiirrent  of  one  nation  with  all  the  rest  of 
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the  world,  chargeB  on  one  aide  being  tet  of  by  charges  on  the  other, 
and  the  account  being  finally  adjasted  by  the  transfer  of  a  com- 
paratively trifling  sum  in  cash.  Our  trade  is  not  confined  to 
England;  it, extends  to  every  nation  of  the  earth,  and  to  every 
isle  of  the  sea.  The  account  is  not  balanced  with  each  nation 
separately;  far  from  it.  In  the  case  of  China,  our  purchaBes  much 
exceed  our  sales ;  in  the  pase  of  the  ■  British  kingdom,  our  sales 
much  exceed  our  purchases.  We  set  off  one  against  the  other  j 
■we  pay  our  debt  to  China  by  transferring  to  her  a  portion  of  the 
debt  owed  to  us  hy  Oreat  Britain,  —  bills  of  exchange  enabling  us 
to  transfer  debts  not  only  from  one  individual  to  another,  but  from 
one  country  to  another.  We  annually  buy  tea  and  other  Chinese 
products  to  the  amount  of  lOJ-  millions;  we  export  directly  to 
China  less  than  four  millions.  The  balance,  which  ia  evidently  too 
great  to  be  accounted  for  solely  by  charges  of  transportation  and 
profits  of  trade,  we  pay  by  sending  to  China  bills  of  exchange  on 
Loudon.  On  the  other  hand,  our  annual  exports  to  the  British 
West  Indies  are  far  greater  than  our  imports  from  these  islands. 
We  may  receive  pay  for  the  balance  by  bUls  of  exchange  on  Lon- 
don ;  that  is,  the  West  India  planters  pay  us  for  the  articles  of 
provision  that  we  send  to  them,  by  transferring  to  us  a  part  of  the 
debt  due  to  them  for  the  sugar,  molasses,  spirits,  etc.  which  they 
have  sent  to  England.  These  very  bills  of  exchange,  emanating 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  we  might  use  in  paying  our  debt  to 
China  for  tea.  One  article  of  merchandise  ia  reaUy  paid  for  with 
another,  though  the  one  is  obtained  from  Cantwn  and  the  other  is 
sent  to  Jamaica,  Very  little  money  is  used  in  the  whole  circle  of 
transactions ;  a  single  shipment  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  may 
suffice  to  balance  an  immensely  long  account,  opened  with  Eng- 
land, the  continent  of  Europe,  China,  and  both  Indies,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  sixty  or  seventy  millions, 

If  we  examine  the  facts  as  they  are  given  in  the  official  returns, 
we  find  that  they  agree  with  the  theory.  In  the  reports  for  the 
year  1846,  we  find  the  imports  amounting  to  over  110  millions, 
while  the  specie  sent  abroad  was  less  than  4  miUiona ;  the  exports 
were  nearly  103  millions,  and  the  specie  received  was  a  little  more 
than  3|  millions.  In  other  words,  a  remittance  of  $  127,536  in 
cash  would  have  settled  an  account  in  which  102  millions  were 
Bold  and  110  millions  purchased. 
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If  we  esamine  the  returns  for  a  series  of  conseoutiTC  years,  and 
anywhere  find  an  apparent  departure  from  this  rule,  either  by  an 
excessive  importation  or  excessive  exportation  of  specie,  we  also 
perceive  a  corresponding  excess  of  esports  or  imports,  proceeding 
from  some  peculiar  causes  affecting  the  course  of  trade  for  that 
year ;  and  we  find,  moreover,  a  recoil  the  following  year,  produced 
by  that  self-regulating  power  of  the  currency  which  has  been  ex- 
plained. The  sudden  enlargement  of  our  esports  in  1847  itas 
caused  by  the  great  amount  of  breadstuff^,  (68  millions,  or  more 
than  double  the  average  quantity,)  shipped  from  our  ports  that 
year,  to  make  up  for  the  famine  in  Ireland  and  the  dearth  through- 
out Western  Europe.  The  large  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  these  breadstuffs  made  our  currency  re- 
dundant, and  an  effort  was  made  the  next  year  to  get  rid  of  the 
superfluous  money.  But  no  action  of  the  government,  no  combi- 
nation of  individuals,  was  requisite  for  this  purpose ;  the  matter 
regulated  itself.  England  had  sent  away  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  currency,  and  therefore  the  prices  of  her  commodities  fell ;  the 
United  States  had  received  what  England  had  lost,  and  therefore 
prices  in  America  rose.  Thus  it  became  profitable  to  purchase 
goods  in  England  and  sell  them  in  the  United  States ;  and  thus 
our  imports  in  1848  suddenly  rose  to  140  millions  (an  excess  of  16 
millions  over  the  average  of  1847  and  1849) ;  and,  to  pay  for  these 
goods,  we  exported  nearly  16  millions  of  coin  and  bullion,  which 
restored  the  balance  of  the  currency.  Hence  we  perceive'that  a 
debt  to  a  foreign  country  is  always  paid,  sooner  or  later,  by  send- 
ing commodities  thither ;  but  if  the  exigency  out  of  which  the  debt 
has  arisen  be  sudden  and  considerable,  such  as  is  produced  by  a 
temporary  failure  of  the  crops,  we  send  specie  in  the  first  place  as 
a  sort  of  pledge  that  the  goods,  which  are  the  real  means  of  can- 
celling the  debt,  shall  soon  be  forthcoming.  This  pledge  is  subse- 
quently redeemed  by  forwarding  the  commodities,  and  the  specie 
then  oomes  back  again.  At  the  most,  money  is  only  a  means  of 
temporary  payment ;  all  debts  must  ultimately  be  discharged  by 
a  remittance  of  commodities. 

When,  in  the  course  of  international  trade,  one  countiy  becomes 
indebted  to  another,  the  question  whether  the  deficiency  shall  be 
first  made  up  by  reiaittancea  of  money  or  of  goods  is  one  that 
determines  itself  on  the  same  principles  which  usually  cause  one 
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commodity  to  be  preferred  to  another  as  an  article  of  export.! 
The  merchant  will  send  the  one  which  he  thinks  is  less  valuable 
at  home,  and  more  valuable  abroad,  than  any  other  commodity. 
If  coin  and  bullion  answer"  this  condition,  —  that  is,  if  other 
commodities  are  dearer  at  home  than  abroad, — then  coin  and 
bullion  will  be  sent.  As  Mr.  McCulloch  remarks,  "if, a  London 
merchant  owe  £100  in  Paris,  he  sets  about  finding  out  the  cheap- 
est method  of  paying  it.  On  the  supposition  that  the  real  ex- 
change is  two  per  cent  below  par,  and  that  the  expense  of  remit- 
ting bullion,  including  the  profit  of  the  bullion^nerchant,  is  also 
two  per  cent,  it  will  be  indifferent  to  him  whether  he  pay  £2  of 
premium  for  a  bill  of  £100  payable  in  Paris,  or  incur  an  espense 
of  £2  by  remitting  £100  worth  of  bullion  directly  to  that  city. 
If  the  prices  of  cloth  in  Paris  and  London  be  such  that  it  would 
require  £103  to  purchase  and  send  as  much  cloth  to  Paris  as 
would  sell  for  £100,  he  would  undoubte<ily  prefer  buying  a  bill 
or  exporting  bullion.  But  if,  by  incurring  an  expense  of  £101, 
the  debtor  be  able  to  send  as  much  hardware  to  Paris  as  would 
sell  for  £100,  he  would  as  certainly  prefer  paying  his  debt  by  an 
exportation  of  hardware.  By  doing  so,  he  saves  one  per  cent  more 
than  if  he  bought  a  fore^  bill  or  remitted  bullion,  and  two  per 
cent  more  than  if  he  exported  cloth." 

Bills  of  exchange,  or  the  transfer  of  debts,  may  take  the  place 
of  money  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent.  The  instances  thus 
far  adduced  relate  only  to  foreign,  hills  of  exchange,  or  the  ad- 
justment of  our  trade  with  other  countries.  But  domestic  bills  of 
exchange  are  also  drawa  to  vast  amounts,  to  represent  and  balance 
the  items  in  our  account  current  with  the  other  States  and  cities 
of  this  Union ;  they  are  not,  indeed,  always  called  by  this  name  ; 
they  generally  appear  under  the  foim  and  appellation  of  drafts 
and  checks.  But  they  all  amount  to  the  same  thing;  they  are 
really  Ulls  of  exekange,  because  they  are  written  orders  for  the 
transfer  or  sale  of  debts.  They  are  distinguished  from  paper 
currency,  properly  so  called,  or  from  bank-bills,  by  this  single 
circumstance,  —  that  a  proper  bill  of  exchange,  draft,  or  check, 
must  usually  be  indorsed  by  each  party  through  whose  hands  it 
passes,  and  every  pereon  who  indorses  it  incurs  a  modified  re- 
sponsibility for  its  payment;  whOe  bank-bills,  as  we  all  know,, 
pass  from  haud  to  hand  without  any  indorsement. 
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And  this  leads  us  at  once  to  an  explanation  of  the  true  nature 
of  a  bank-bill ;  like  a  bill  of  exchange,  it  is  simply  evidence  of  a 
debt,  which  debt  is  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  or  exchanged 
for  merchandise.  The  bank  which  pays  out  one  of  its  own  bills 
simply  acknowledges  that  it  is  indebted  for  a  specified  amount  to 
the  persoxi  who  receives  it,  or  to  any  other  person  to  whom  he 
may  transfer  it ;  and  it  promises  to  pay  this  debt  on  detoand  in 
specie.  If  the  circulation  of  bank-bills  in  this  country  should  be 
entirely  stopped  by  law,  the  number  and  Talue  of  bills  of  ex- 
change and  other  evidences  of  debt  (less  convenient,  indeed,  than 
bank-bills,  because  they  require  indorsement)  would  be  so  large- 
ly increased,  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  importing  a  much 
larger  amount  of  specie.  In  England,  where  the  circulation  of 
bank-bills  of  a  lower  denomination  tlian  five  pounds  sterling,  or 
twenty-five  dollars,  is  prohibited,  numerously  indorsed  bills  of  ei- 
change  formerly  circulated  to  an  immense  amount  as  currency. 
They  wore  drawn  to  as  small  an  amount  as  ten  pounds  sterling, 
were  used  by  the  country  farmers  in  making  their  purchases  of 
merchandise,  and  often,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  person  in 
London  by  whom  they  were  finally  payable,  with  no  leaa  than 
forty  indorsements  upon  them. 

And  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  these  domestic  bills 
of  exchange  are  finally  paid  off,  or  cancelled,  without  occasioning 
the  transfer  of  more  than  an  insignificant  fraction  of  money. 
They  are  made  payable  by  some  one  of  the  numerous  banking- 
houses  in  London,  and  when  they  approach  maturity,  they  are 
paid  into,  or  left  to  be  collected  by,  some  other  banking-house, 
"  But  the  convenience  of  business,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  has  given 
birth  to  an  arrangement  which  makes  all  the  banking-houses  of 
the  city  of  London,  for  certain  purposes,  virtually  one  establish- 
ment. A  banker  does  not  send  the  checks  and  bills  which  are 
paid  into  his  banking-house  to  the  banks  on  which  they  are 
drawn,  and  demand  money  for  them.  There  is  a  building  called 
the  Clearing-House,  to  which  every  city  banker  sends,  each  after- 
noon, all  the  checks  and  bills  on  other  bankers  which  he  has 
received  during  the  day,  and  they  are  there  exchanged  for  the 
checks  on  him  which  have  come  into  the  hands  of  other  bankers, 
the  balances  only  being  paid  in  money.  By  this  contrivanee,  all 
the  business  transactions  of  the  city  of  London  during  that  day, 
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Rud  a  vast  amount  besides  of  country  transactions,  represented  by 
bills  which  country  bankers  have  drawn  upon  their  London  cor- 
respondents,"—  amounting  in  tlie  daily  aggregate  to  nearly  15 
millions  of  dollars,  —  "  are  liquidated  by  payments  of  money  not 
exceeding  on  the  average  one  million."  The  process  is  so 
convenient,  and  saves  the  handling  of  so  much  money,  that 
Clearing- Houses  have  recently  been  established  in  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  where  the  various  banks  effect  their 
settlements  with  each  other  by  exchanging  bank-biUs  as  well 
as  checks,  and  paying  off  only  the  balances  in  cash.  In  one  day 
(March  20,  1857)  at  the  New  York  Clearing-House,  bills  and 
checks  to  the  amount  of  40  millions  were  liquidated  by  the  pay- 
ment in  specie  of  less  than  1^  millions.  Even  the  specie  balance 
is  now  paid  only  in  certificates  that  the  coin  has  been  deposited  in 
some  bank  or  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

As  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  very  extensive,  and 
different  portions  of  it  have  their  peculiar  staple  products, 
the  dealings  of  our  merchants  in  drafts  or  domestic  bUls  of 
exchange  are  necessarily  very  heavy.  The  extent  of  the  trans- 
actions in  these  bills  must  be  proportioned  to  the  number  and 
value  of  the  commodities  which  are  interchanged.  The  South 
furnishes  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco  for  consumption  at  the 
North,  and  for  export  to  foreign  countries ;  and  she  needs  in 
return  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  North,  and  the  foreign  com- 
modities which  are  imported  chiefly  into  the  Northern  ports. 
The  West  sends  to  the  Atlantic  States  her  surplus  product  of 
breadstuffs,  beef,  pork,  hemp,  and  lead,  and  also  receives  mann- 
fectured  and  foreign  goods  in  exchange.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  immense  internal  traffic  takes  place  in  great  part  without  the 
intervention  of  money,  whether  ia  the  form  of  coin  or  bank-bills. 
Drafts  or  domestic  bUls  of  exchange  are  here  the  great  instru- 
ments of  commerce,  or  the  circulating  medium  that  facilitates  the 
interchat^e  of  commodities.  The  farmer  in  lUinois  or  Michigan 
forwards  by  railroad  his  wheat  and  Indian  corn  to  a  miller 
at  Rochester  or  a  merchant  in  New  York,  and  draws  upon  him 
for  the  vaJue  of  the  consignment  at  ctirrent  prices.  This  draft  ho 
transfers  to  his  neighbor,  a  Western  merchant,  in  payment  for 
articles  of  household  use  and  other  commodities,  with  which  he 
has  been  supplied  throughout  the  year ;  and  the  merchant,  when 
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he  goes  to  New  York  to  purchase  a  fresh  stock  of  foreign  and 
manufactured  goods,  gives  up  this  draft  to  pay  for  them.  The 
whole  series  of  transactions,  representing  all  the  complex  inter- 
changes of  commodities  between  the  East  and  the  West,  might  be 
completed  without  the  intervention  of  a  bank-bill  or  a  piece  of 
coin  in  any  part  of  the  buslnesa,  escept  perhaps  to  "make 
change,"  or  settle  a  fractional  part  of  an  account. 

The  business  of  the  Southern  planter  is  managed  nearly  in  the 
same  way ;  though  the  larger  part  of  his  produce  is  shipped  to  a 
foreig:i  market,  the  transaction  is  settled  for  him  by  a  draft  on  a 
merchant  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans ;  and  this  draft,  after  ita 
acceptance,  can  be  directly  used  in  the  purchase  of  commodities. 
It  usually  commands  a  small  premium,  or  is  worth  more  than 
cash ;  for  the  currency  of  the'  neighborhood,  being  supplied 
by  local  banks,  is  not  available  for  purchases  at  a,  distance, 
and  the  transportation  of  specie  is  burdensome  and  expensive. 
A  draft  is  really  the  safest  and  most  convenient  form  of  money; 
for  tis  it  is  indorsed  over  from  one  person  to  another,  the  danger 
of  its  value  being  lost  or  stolen  is  entirely  obviated.  In  this  com- 
m.erce  of  the  different  States  and  other  portions  of  the  country 
with  each  other,  as  in  international  trade,  commodities  are  really 
purchased  with  commodities,  and  the  amount  of  sales  must,  in 
the  long  run,  equal  the  amount  of  purchases ;  otherwise,  the 
course  of  exchange  would  turn  against  the  State  or  district  which 
bought  more  than  it  sold,  and  the  deficiency  would  have  to 
be  made  up  first  by  a  remittance  in  specie,  and  afterwards  by 
diminishing  purchases  and  increasing  sales. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  thus  far  hardly  entered  into 
any  consideration  of  proper  bank  currency  or  of  bank  deposits, 
viewed  as  substitutes  for  gold  and  silver  coin';  this  topic,  from  its 
extent  and  importance,  must  he  reserved  for  another  chapter. 
Yet  we  have  seen  that  the  largest  operations  of  domestic  and 
foreign  trade  are  carried  on  with  the  intervention  of  veiy  little 
money ;  that  the  roost  important  exchanges  are  effected  without 
any  transfer  of  the  precious  metals  j  and  we  have  already  abun- 
dant reason  to  believe  that,  in  these  modem  times,  the  proper 
sphere  of  money  is  in  retail  transactions,  and  in  answering  fre- 
quent petty  demands.  We  thus  gain  a  more  correct  idea  of 
the  comparatively  limited  functions  of  money,  which  common 
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persons  are  led  grossly  to  esaggerate,  merely  because,  at  any 
one  time  and  place,  it  is  a  common  measure  of  value  and  a 
universal  denomination  of  account.  All  wealth,  all  commodities, 
are  estimated  in  dollars,  francs,  pounds  sterling,  and  the  like ; 
and  it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  estimates  that  all  exchanges  are  made. 
Thus,  the  i<ka  of  money  aids  us,  when  the  reality  is  seldom 
empioyed.  As  pounds  sterling  were  a  imiversal  denomination 
of  account  for  a  long  period,  during  which  there  was  no  sudi  coin 
as  a  pound  sterlit^  in  existence,  so  the  idea,  or  abstract  con- 
ception, of  numerical  values  eipresaed  in  coin  would  be  a  con- 
venient, even  an  essential,  implement  or  contrivance  in  mercantile 
transaotions,  though  all  exchanges  should  be  made  by  direct 
barter  of  one  commodity  for  another.  Without  such  a  contriv- 
ance, the  merchant  coold  not  keep  his  books  of  record  intelli- 
gibly, or  preserve  his  accounts  with  individuals  in  his  lai^e  and 
complicated  business.  Money  is  even  now  only  a  hypothetical 
or  abstract  medium  of  exchange  in  all  the  larger  transactions 
of  commerce. 

We  can  do  without  money,  therefore,  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  can  even  barter  commodities  for  other  commodities  without 
the  use  of  any  medium-  But  we  cannot  do  without  money  as  a 
common  standard,  or  measure,  of  value.  A  njeasure  must  be  homo- 
geneous with  the  thing  measured  ;  as  that  which  measures  length 
or  capacity  must  itself  possess  length  or  capacity,  so  that  which 
measures  value  must  have  value  in  itself,  or  intrinsic  value.  But 
a  bank-note  or  a  bill  of  exchange  has  no  value  in  itself;  intrinsi- 
cally it  is  worthless.  It  ia  a  mere  representative  of  value ;  hovi 
muck  value  it  thus  represents  must  have  been  determined  ante- 
cedently by  reference  to  some  real  unit  or  standard  of  measure- 
ment.  By  the  general  consent  of  rkatioiw,  gold  and  silver,  one  or 
both,  have  been  adopted  as  this  common  measure  or  standard,  and 
nothing  else  will  be  universally  accepted  as  such.  All  commerce, 
all  credit,  is  built  upon  this  conventional  arrangement;  neither 
can  esist  without  an  accurate  determination  of  the  values  in- 
volved, and  such  determination  is  possible  only  by  reference  to 
a  common  standard.  Any  one  nation,  it  is  true,  may  do  what  the 
United  States  have  done  for  the  last  ten  years ;  it  may  discard 
the  common  or  universally  recognized  standard,  and  adopt  an 
arbitraiy  one  of  its  own.     In  aU  internal  transactions,  it  may  use 
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the  paper  dollar  as  a  substitute  for  the  gold  or  silver  dollar.  But 
it  cannot  compel  foreigners  to  accept  thia  arbitrnxy  standard, 
which,  in  truth,  is  no  standard  at  all,  because  its  value  is  subject 
to  serious  and  frequently  recurrent  changes.  In  all  its  dealings 
vith  other  nations,  it  must  recognize  the  common  measure,  —  the 
number  of  grains  of  pure  gold  or  pure  silver  that  constitute  the 
dollar,  the  pound  sterling,  the  franc,  or  the  florin.  Heijce  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  coined  money  in  another  of  its  ofiioea,  — 
the  final  determination,  and  payment  of  the  balance  that  is  struck 
of  the  long  account  current  of  trade  with  any  other  nation  taken 
singly,  or  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  taken  together. 
Foreign  remittances  must  be  of  actual,  and  not  merely  conven- 
tional, values ;  they  must  consist  either  of  commodities  or  of  specie. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  a  great  revolution  is  taking 
place  in  the  commercial  and  monetary  world,  caused  by  a  consider- 
able decline  in  the  value  of  the  two  precious  metals, — a  revolution 
such  as  has  not  occurred  for  two  centuries,  and  of  which  there  is 
but  one  parallel  in  history.  SUver  and  gold,  after  maintaining  a 
nearly  uniform  value  for  a  very  long  period,  are  now,  owing  to  the 
increased  quantity  of  them  annually  obtained  frorn  the  mines, 
changing  not  only  their  relation  to  each  other,  but  their  value  as 
compared  with  that  of  all  other  commodities.  This  change  ia  not 
to  be  a  merely  nominal  one.  It  might  seem,  indeed,  that,  as  the 
precious  metals  are  a  universal  measure  of  value,  any  depreciation 
of  them  would  cause  only  a  general  rise  of  prices,  all  commodities 
being  affected  in  the  same  ratio,  so  that  their  relation  to  each 
other  would  remain  unaltered.  This  is  true  ;  such  a  change  would 
not  benefit  or  injure  any  one.  But  all  stipulations  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  at  a  future  day  wiU  be  really  afi'eoted  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  change  which  the  precious  metals  may  undergo  while 
the  contract  is  outstanding.  A  revolution  which  will  considerably 
lessen  the  burdenaomeness  of  all  public  and  private  debts,  but 
which  will  injure  creditors  as  much  as  it  will  benefit  debtors,  may 
well  be  deemed  a  momentous  one. 

The  first  points  to  be  considered  are,  the  probable  extent  of  the 
depreciation,  and  the  time  within  which  it  may  be  expected.  Let 
us  first  consider  the  effect  produced  in  Europe  by  the  great  -sup- 
plies obtained  from  the  American  mines  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 
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We  do  not  need  to  know  the  wliole  ftmount  of  gold  and  silver 
actually  in  use  in  the  world,  either  aa  coin  or  plate,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  principle,  that  the  per- 
manent or  average  valne  of  a  commodity  depeads,  not  on  the 
larger  or  smaller  stock  of  it  already  in  being,  but  on  the  average 
Cost  of  its  Prodnction.  If  a  pound  of  iron  is  worth  only  one- 
thousandth  part  as  piuch  as  a  pound  of  silver,  it  is  not  because 
there  are  a  thousand  timea  as  much  iron  now  in  use  as  silverj  but 
because  it  rec[iiireB  a  thousand  times  as  much  labor  to  raise  an  ad- 
ditional pound  of  silver  from  the  mines  as  it  does  a  pound  of  iron. 
If  the  stock  already  in  use  be  ever  bo  large,  the  value  of  it  cannot 
permanently  fall  below  the  Cost  of  Production;  for  as  the  labor  of 
obtaining  more  would  not  lie  remunerated,  no  more  would  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  constant  consumption  would  steadily  diminish  the 
stock,  tin  the  value  of  what  remained  would  rise  high  enough  to 
pay  the  laborer  for  the  effort  of  procuring  a  fresh  supply.  On  tho 
other  hand,  if  the  stock  is  ever  so  small,  no  one  will  pay  more  for 
any  portion  of  it  than  it  would  cost  him  to  raise  or  manufacture 
the  article  for  himself  The  steady  average  value,  then,  the  point 
about  which  the  Price  oscillates,  never  departing  from  it  far  in 
either  direction,  is  the  Cost  of  Production;  and  so  long  as  the 
demand  remains  the  same,  this  Cost  will  be  nearly  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  quantity  annually  produced, 

Down  to  the  time  of  Columbus,  the  average  annual  supply  of  the 
two  precious  metals  certainly  did  not  esceed  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. How  much  was  this  increased  by  the  supplies  from  America 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  %  Humboldt  is 
here  the  only  authority  generally  relied  upon ;  and  he  tells  us  that 
the  annual  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  obtained  from  America 
wero  as  follows. 

America  diJcovered  in  1493.  ™'InlT"pr^ 


1  4     0    000  1    OOOOW 

J  00    0    J  0  16  000  OOO 

1  00   0        0  600  000 

Hence  t  ppears  f  ve  s  ppose  the  Old  "W  orld  e  t  n  ed  to 
funisi  a  m  cl  as  Leforc  that  before  1550  tie  suppl  s  from 
Amerea  had  doubled   th     ann  al  product      Before    1600    they 
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rendered  it  nearly  five  timss  as  large.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, it  became  over  six  times,  ajid  in  the  eighteentii  over'  eleven 
times,  lai^r  than  it  was  before  1500.  The  great  increase  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  aixteenth  century  was  owing  to  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  Potoai,  which  were  iirst  systematically  worked  in 
1545. 

How  great  and  how  rapid  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of  money 
was  caused  by  this  vast  increase  of  the  supply?  Here,  again,  the 
means  for  forming  an  opinion  are  imperfect,  being  chiefly  an  exten- 
sive and  laborious  compariaon  of  the  prices,  at  different  periods, 
of  certain  leading  commodities,  which  are  in  uniform  and  perpetual 
demand.  The  staple  articles  of  food,  such  as  grain  and  meat,  are 
the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  not 
often  produced  in  larger  quantities  than  are  wanted,  and  as  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  labor  is  required  for  the  production  of  a  given 
quantity  of  them  in  one  century  as  in  another.  If  a  genuine 
record  can  be  obtained  of  the  prices  actually  paid,  at  one  place,  for 
such  articles,  for  a  long  scries  of  years,  the  variations,  if  any,  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  during  those  years,  may  be  deduced 
fron^  it ;  allowance  being  made,  of  course,  for  any  alterations  of  the 
quantity  of  pure  metal  passing  imder  the  same  denomination  of 
coin,  and  for  the  state  of  the  coinage,  whether  worn  and  clipped 
or  fresh  and  perfect.  Such  a  record  is  found  in  the  accounts  of 
Eton  College,  and  in  the  lists  of  prices  collected  by  Bishop  Fleet- 
wood and  M.  Dupr6  de  St.  Maur.  The  conclusions  deduced  by 
various  writers  from  these  accounts  do  not  agree  very  well ;  hnt 
the  variations  do  not  materially  affect  the  result  for  the  purpose 
which  we  now  have  in  view.  We  select  the  computations  made 
by  Adam  Smith,  as  they  were  made  with  great  care  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  have  been  generally  accepted  by  later 
writers. 

Adam  Smith  says  the  American  mines  do  not  seem  to  have 
produced  any  effect  upon  prices  till  after  1570,  though  the  mines 
of  Potosi  had  then  been  actively  worked  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Between  1695  and  1630,  silver  fell  to  about  one  third  of 
its  former  value;  and  about  1636,  it  had  fallen  to  one  fourth 
part  of  that  value,  where  it  has  remained  with  little  variation 
almost  to  the  present  day.  Before  1570,  a  quarter  (eight  bushels) 
of  wheat  of  middle  quality  was  sold  in  England,  on  an  average  of 
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a  long  period  of  years,  for  about  two  ounces  of  pure  Bilver ;  about 
1600,  (atill  taking  an  average  of  many  years,  bo  that  the  very 
good  and  very  bad  crops  may  offset  each  other,)  the  price  had 
advanced  to  a  little  over  «w  ounces ;  about  1636,  it  had  risen  to 
nearly  eight  ounces.  The  average  value  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  in 
England,  from  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  up  to  1852,  did  not 
vary  much  from  forty-three  shillinge,  which  contain  almost  exactly 
eight  ounces  of  pure  silver. 

Comparing  these  results  with  the  table  already  given  of  the 
annual  product  of  the  precious  metals,  we  find,  —  1.  That  dou- 
hling  the  annual  product  of  fitmiey  for  half  a  century  had  no  effect 
on  its  value,  or  did  wot  raise  prices  at  all;  2.  That  making  the 
annual  product  Jive  times  as  great  had  no  effect  upon,  tla  value 
for  26  years,  after  which  time,  however,  the  value  gradually  fell 
to  one  third  of  what  it  had  been;  3.  That  about  36  years  after  the 
(mttwal  product  had  become  six  times  as  great,  the  value  had  fallen 
to  onefounh  of  its  forma-  amount;  4.  That  from  1636  to  1848, 
or  212  years,  the  value  of  the  precious  Tnetals  underwent  no  nut- 
terial  alteration,  though  meanwhile  the  annual  supply  of  them  had 
become  eleven  or  twelve  times  greater  than  what  it  had  been  before  the 
discovery  of  America. 

These  facts  satisfactorily  support  two  general  conclusions, — ,1. 
That  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  supply  may  take  place 
without  any  perceptible  change  in  the  value ;  2.  That  the  altera- 
tion, when  it  does  occur,  is  very  slow  and  gradual,  the  variation 
from  one  year  to  another  being  hardly  perceptible. 

Let  us  now  see  how  great  have  been  the  changes  in  the  annual 
supply  diudng  the  present  century.  About  the  year  1800,  the 
annual  supply  of  gold  amounted  "to  $  12,648,000,  and  of  silver  to 
$36,289,008;  making  a  total  of  $48,937,008.  Soon  after  1810, 
the  revolutionary  troubles  in  Spanish  America,  and  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  old  Spanish  families  to  whom  the  i 
longed,  caused  the  works  in  many  cases  to  be 
there  was  a  great  falling  off  of  the  product.  But  after  1834,  the 
gold  product  of  the  Russian  mines  and  washings  began  to  swell 
the  amount  very  rapidly;  and  in  1847,  it  had  raised  the  annual 
supply  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  $  67,000,000,  makirig  it 
nearly  one  third  larger  than  it  had  been  in  1800. 

But  what  was  this  to  the  astounding  results  produced  by  the  dia- 
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covery  of  the  Califomian  and  Australian  gold  washings  1  The  gold 
obtained  in  Australia  alone,  in  1852,  was  estimated  at  330,000 
pounds  troy ;  and  the  supply  from  California  that  year  is  be- 
ieved  to  have  been  252,000  pounds  troy.  It  has  turned  out, 
indeed,  tl  t  185  w  far  the  most  productive  year,  and  there 
was  a  c  n  d  al  1  f  11  g  off  the  next  year,  especially  in  Australia. 
Still,  it  f   t        t     ate  the  total  product  of  theae  two  coun- 

tries, in  18  4  t  350  LOO  pounds;  and  if  the  supply  from  Russia 
and  oth  1      added,  the  a^regate  for  that  year  is  near- 

ly 482,000  p       d  bout  $119,536,000.     By  a  curious  coinci- 

dence, th  aun  1  pply  of  silver  from  the  Mexican  and  South 
American  mm  wis  largely  augmented  after  1840,  the  totsd 
for  the  wh  1  w  Id  b  ing  one  third  larger  in  1850  than  it  was 
five  yeara  earlier  ;  the  aggregate  amouut  mined  in  1850  was  near- 
ly I  44,000,000.  Putting  these  two  sums  together,  we  have  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  obtained  from  the  mines  in  1854  equal  to 
1 163,536,000. 

The  results  now  obtained  may  be  put  into  a  ta'bular  form  for 
the  purposes  of  comparison. 

Anmud  product  ct  iha 

tm  pKolou  metali. 

From  leOO  to  1810 819,000,000 


Unless  new  gold-fields  should  be  discovered,  however,  of  whioh 
there  seems  little  probability  at  present,  it  is  certain  that  the 
maximum  supply  was  obtained  in  1852,  and  that  there  has  sdnoe 
been  a  very  considerable  falliog  off.  In  1855,  the  supply  was 
probably  not  more  than  half  as  great  as  in  1852.  The  falling  off 
was  even  more  sudden  and  marked  in  Australia  than  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  respect  to  silver,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  is 
steadily  but  slowly  on  the  increase,  the  most  cautious  estimates 
making  the  increase  at  least  2J  per  cent  a  year.  The  annual 
product  of  this  metal  was  estimated  in  1856  at  very  nearly 
$  50,000,000,  the  chief  portion  of  the  increase  being  from  Mexico 
and  Chili.  Since  1860,  Nevada  alone  has  added  16  millions 
a  year  to  this  sum. 

Silver  is  obtained  by  mining,  and  the  veins  which  are  worked 
dre  sometimes  found  to  grow  richer  as  they  are  followed  into  the 
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bowels  of  the  earth.  The  expense  of  working  them,  indeed, 
increases  as  we  descend ;  but  tbe  steadily  increasing  product 
is  often  an  offset  for  tbis  enlai^ed  coat  Gold,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  generally  obtained  by  washing  from  a  superficial  deposit  of 
gravel  and  sand.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  what  the  geologists  call 
"the  drift,"  and  in  a  stratum  of  it  of  no  great  thickness.  Being 
thus  spread  out  over  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  lying  at  or 
near  the  surface,  abnost  any  number  of  persons  can  be  engaged 
in  obtaining  it  without  impeding  each  other's  operations.  If  also, 
as  is  the  case  in  California  and  Australia,  the  land  in  the  au- 
riferous district  iS,  in  the  main,  open  to  all  comeva,  as  the 
Great  Bank  is  to  all  fishermen,  then,  large  as  the  district  may 
be,  it  is  soon  covered  with  goid-hunters.  The  most  promising 
localities  are  quickly  exhausted,  and  every  year  the  labor  of 
gathering  tbe  shining  dust  increases,  and  the  returns  diminish. 
The  esperience  of  California  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  The 
solid  rock,  though  it  be  tough  quartz,  in  which  the  gold  spangles 
now  found  in  the  drift  were  originally  embedded,  is  now  crushed 
and  ground  by  heavy  machinery,  and  a  supply  of  auriferous  sand 
and  gravel  is  thiis  obtained  by  artificial  means,  in  addition  to  that 
which  natural  agencies  have  spread  out  over  the  surface.  We  may 
not  anticipate,  then,  that  the  gold-bearing  districts  will  ever 
be  co-mpMely  exhausted.  Still,,  two  processes  must  always  he 
more  laborious  and  expensive  than  one,  and  the  ground  will 
no  longer  be  open  to  every  comer.  When  the  business  is  all 
reduced  to  pounding  up  primary  or  metamorphic  rocks  with 
machines,  and  to  washing  gravel  for  the  second  time,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect,  that,  although  capitalists  may  get  a  fair 
return  for  their  enterprise,  the  annual  supply  of  gold  will  not 
be  more  than  half  of  what  it  was  in  1854. 

Regarding  the  enlarged  supplies  of  silver  from  Mexico  and 
Nevada,  together  with  the  fact  that  we  have  now  three  great 
gold-bearing  regions  to  depend  upon,  so  distant  from  each  other 
as  Russia,  California,  and  Australia,  it  will  not  be  deemed  in- 
cautious to  anticipate  that  tht  annual  supply  of  the  two  precioua 
metals  will  not  fall  helow  a  hundred  and  tweaty  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  many  years;  and  that,  before  1900,  this  supply  will  de- 
predate money  to  one  half  of  what  leas  its  value  before  1850. 

In  respect  to  the  relative  amounts  by  weight  of  the  two  pre- 
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ciouB  metals,  it  appears,  from  the  statiatica  already  given,  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century,  the  annual  product  of  gold 
was  to  that  of  silver  as  I  to  i3.  The  following  table  exhibits  in 
one  Tiew  the  sudden  changes  to  which  the  relative  qnantities  of 
the  two  metals  have  been  subjected,  the  figures  indicating  the 
weight  in  pounds  troy. 

1809.  1S«.  1852.                    1851. 

Silrec            2,337,300  2,383,500  2,958,296  8,106,210 

Gold                   61,000  129,250  717,9E0              482,000 

Ratio               1  to  43  I  to  17  1  to  4             1  to  ei 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  while  the  Meiican 
and  South  American  mines  were  pouring  out  their  treasures  of 
silver,  gold  rose  from  a  comparative  value  only  ten  times  as 
great  as  that  of  silver  to  that  which  it  had  in  1848,  of  nearly 
16  to  1.  In  185i,  then,  it  appeared  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
sudden  and  great  increase  in  the  annual  product  of  gold,  the 
annual  product  of  silver  being  then  supposed  to  be  nearly  station- 
ary, would  carry  back  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metala  to  its 
former  point  of  10  to  1,  and  perhaps  lower  still.  It  was  even 
thought  that  the  rise  in  the  comparative  value  of  silver  would  be 
a  tolerably  exact  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  gold.  Acting 
under  this  expectation,  the  government  of  Holland  demonetized 
gold,  and  made  silver  the  standard  of  value,  thinking  thereby  to 
avoid  the  threatened  decline  in  the  value  of  money.  But  as  the 
annual  supply  of  gold  rapidly  fell  off,  while  that  of  silver  steadily 
increased,  it  appears  probable  that  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
will  not  be  much  affected,  while  there  will  be  a  regular  progres- 
sive diminution  in  the  value  of  both. 

Very  good  reasons  have  been  given  why  the  discovery  of  the 
American  mines,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  influx  into  the 
market  of  eleven  times  as  much  of  the  precious  metala  as  before, 
did  not  reduce  them  to  one  eleventh,  but  only  to  one  fourth,  of 
their  former  value;  and  why,  when  the  ratio  of  the  quantity 
of  silver  to  that  of  gold  was  as  45  to  1,  the  ratio  of  their  values 
was  only  as  I  to  15.  As  already  observed,  in  commerce  and  the 
arts,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  inferior  cost,  silver  has  been  far 
more  generally  in  use  than  gold.  It  has  supplied  much  the 
larger  portion  of  the  currency  of  all  nations.  With  some  nations 
of  the  East,  —  the  Chinese,  for  instance,  — gold  is  hardly  used  at 
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all  for  this  purpose,  Silver  miast  always  be  used  for  the  anialler 
pieces  of  money,  at  least  until  gold  has  fallen  much  below  ita 
present  value.  Our  gold  one-dollar  piece  is  inconveniently  small, 
and  will  not  probably  come  into  general  circulation. 

The  general  principle  is,  that  the  value  of  money  falls  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  ratio  ia  which  its  quantity  is  increased.  If  the 
whole  money  in  circulation  shoidd  be  doubled,  prices  would  be 
doubled ;  if  it  was  only  increased  one  fourth,  prices  would  rise  one 
fourth.  The  principle,  however,  holds  good  only  under  the  sup- 
position that  the  quantity  of  commodities,  the  number  of  ex- 
changes, and  the  number  of  people  having  occasion  to  effect 
exchanges,  remain  unaltered.  Otherwise,  if  there  be  an  increase 
in  either  of  these  respects,  the  quantity  of  money  being  un- 
changed, the  value  of  that  money  will  rise  ;  or  if  money  is  increas- 
ing, the  increase  in  these  other  respects  may  neutralize,  wholly  or 
in  part,  the'  depreciation  of  that  money.  This  was  the  case  after 
the  discovery  of  America^  There  was  an  immense  enlai^ement 
of  commerce  and  manufactures  at  that  period,  and  a  great  im- 
provement m  the  modes  of  living.  The  discovery  of  America 
itself,  and  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
colonization  of  the  West  by  Europeans,  greatly  enlarged  the  de- 
mand for  money.  Before  1500,  vastly  the  larger  portion  of  the 
people  were  engaged  in  agriculture;  they  raised  most  of  the 
articles  which  they  needed  by  their  own  labor,  and  obtained  many 
others  by  direct  barter.  Afterwards,  many  were  diverted  into 
commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  the  consequent  Di- 
vision of  Labor  greatly  increased  the  number  of  proper  mercantile 
exchanges.  The  middle  classes  now  first  came  into  nqtice  as  a 
distinct  power  in  the  state.  As  wealth  advanced,  Imury  grew 
apace.  The  actual  consimiption  of  the  precious  metals,  by  abra- 
sion of  the  coin,  the  wear  of  plate,  Jace,  aad  trinkets,  by  plating 
and  gilding,  and  by  losses  through  shipwreck  or  iire,  became 
considerable. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  why,  under  such  circumstances,  the  supply 
having  become  eleven  times  as  great,  the  value  fell  only  to  one 
fourth  of  what  it  had  been.  On  the  other  hand;  why  the  value 
did  not  advance  again  from  1750  to  1830,  when  the  supply  was 
nearly  stationary,  though  commerce,  wealth,  and  luxury  were  still 
rapidly  increasing,  is  a  point  which  requires  explanation.     Bat  as 
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society  advances,  means  are  discovered  for  economizing  the  use  of 
money.  Tbe  vast  extension  of  credit ;  the  establishment  of  banks, 
and  especially  of  Savings'  Banks,  which  bring  together  and  keep 
in  active  use  a  vast  number  of  Email  sums,  which  would  otherwise 
be  hoarded  or  lie  dormant  in  the  hands  of  individuals ;  the  cir- 
culation of  bank-cotes,  checks,  and  bills  of  exchange,  which 
perform  nearly  all  the  functions  of  money ;  and,  more  than  all, 
the  introduction  of  accounts  current  among  traders,  by  which 
purchases  are  set  off  against  sales,  and  commodities  are  thus 
virtually  bartered  for  commoditieSr  money  being  needed  only  at 
the  final  settlement,  and  then  only  to  a  trifling  amount, — aU, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  expedients  for  completing  eschaogea  with- 
out the  actual  transfer  of  coin.  Only  the  rapidly  extended 
use  of  these  expedients  could  have  prevented  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  value  of  money,  and  consequMit  fall  of  prices,  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
i  nearly  stationary,  and  tbe   operations  of  commerce  greatly 


Is  it  probable  that  the  effect  of  the  present  vastly  increased 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  will  be,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, retarded  or  neutralized  by  an  increased  demand  for  money, 
through  the  growth  of  luxury  and  trade !  We  see  no  circum- 
stances likely  to  produce  this  result,  except  the  colonization  of 
the  gold-bearing  regitms  themselves ;  and  even  this  can  have 
comparatively  little  influence.  For  some  years,  at  least,  Califor- 
nia and  Australia  must  use  chiefly  a  hard-money  currency,  while 
large  amounts  of  bullion,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  will  bo 
in  tranHtu,  —  wandering  about,  as  it  were,  from  one  country  to 
another,  to  find  where  they  wOl  be  of  most  value,  —  before  they 
pass  into  active  circulation  as  currency.  But  these  cbcumstances 
can  impede  the  result  only  for  a  few  years ;  they  cannot  materi- 
ally lessen  or  weaken  it.  Perfect  as  the  machinery  of  trade  now 
is,  aud  perfectly  as  it  is  understood,  no  country  which  is  colonized 
by  commercial  nations  can  remain  far  behind  the  mother  land' in 
the  use  of  money-saving  expedients.  In  respect  also  to  the  use 
of  the  precious  metals  for  articles  of  (usury  and  ostentation,  M. 
Chevalier  finds  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  rather  diminishing  than 
increasing.  The  official  returns,  both  in  England  and  France, 
show  that  there  was  a  larger  manufacture  of  gold'and  silver  plate 
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in  those  countries  before  1830  than  there  ever  has  been  aince. 
"  The  luxurj  of  our  days,"  says  Chevalier,  "  has  democratic 
features ;  it  is  very  calculating  and  economical.  It  is  lavish  of 
gilding  and  silvering,  but  requires  few  naaseive  articles  in  silver, 
and  atill  fewer  in  gold."  It  seems  most  probable,  then,  that  the 
general  principle  will  hold,  that  the  value  of  money  will  fall  in 
the  Bame  ratio  in  which  the  average  annual  supply  of  it  is  in- 
creased. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  main  question,  —  Is  there  anything  in 
the  prospect  of  a  great  decline  in  the  value  of  money  to  create  seri- 
ous iineaeiness  and  alarm  t  We  suppose  that  the  decline  will  be 
gradual,  that  it  will  be  spread  o.ver  many  years,  that  at  least  half 
a  century  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  completed.  There  will  be  a 
rise  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  wages  and  salaries.  Ijibor  will  be  higher  paid,  both  because 
the  articles  it  produces  will  have  a  greater  nominal  value,  and  be- 
cause the  coat  of  living  will  be  greater  so  that  if  wtges  and  sala 
ries  did  not  rise,  the  labor  cod         bhdThn  pa 

being  general,  will  consequ  h  n  m 

commodity  may  be  bartered  h        m        rm 

as  before.     If,  when  flour  isfidll  brr  akfib 

rela  of  flour  to  buy  one  coat  m      y  h        11      to         ha      f 

its  value,  the  coat  can  still  be  had  for  five  barrels  of  flour,  but  it 
will  then  he  said  to  be  worth  fifty  dollars,  and  the  flour  to  be  ten 
dollars  a  barrel,  instead  of  five.  In  this  narrow  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, therefore,  or  so  far  as  this  effect  extends,  no  one  will  be  di- 
rectly benefited,  and  no  one  directly  injured. 

With  respect  to  outstanding  obligations,  or  contracts  to  deliver 
money  at  a  future  day,  the  case  wfll  be  diflerent  If  I  borrow  one 
hundred  dollars  at  a  time  when  that  sum  will  purchase  twenty 
barrels  of  flour,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  other  commodities, 
and  am  not  called  upon  to  repay  it  till  money  has  so  far  fallen  in 
value  that  the  sum  will  buy  only  ten  Imvrels,  the  debt  is  really 
cancelled  by  returning  only  one  half  of  the  value  which  was  bor- 
rowed. To  this  extent,  therefore,  every  one  will  be  benefited  so 
far  as  he  owes  money,  and  will  be  injured  so  far  as  he  has  money 
to  receive.  But  in  either  case,  he  will  be  affected  only  by  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation  which  takes  place  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  contraction  of  the  debt  and  its  payment.     If  fifty  years 
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elapae  before  the  depreciation  is  complete<I,  and  if  it  take  place 
uniformly,  or  at  the  rate  only  of  one  or  two  per  cent  a  year,  then 
all  promises  to  pay  which  have  not  more  tliau  a  year  to  run  will  be 
affected  to  the  extent  only  of  one  or  two  per  cent.  But,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  business,  vastly  the  lai'ger  number  of  contracts  are 
completed  within  the  year  ;  they  will  not  be  so  much  afiected  by 
the  general  decline  ia  the  value  of  money  as  they  often  have  been 
by  common  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  iuterest,  and  by  changes 
in  the  price  of  particular  commodities.  Money  is  often  borrowed 
by  merchants  when  the  current  rate  of  interest  does  not  exceed 
five  per  cent  a  year,  and  the  time  of  repaying  it-  has  come  when 
it  could  with  diificulty  be  had  at  one  per  cent  a  month.  We  may 
say  generally,  then,  that  the  common  transactions  of  bnsineas  will 
not  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  great  change  which  is  in  prospect. 

But  all  fixed  money  payments  having  many  years  to  run  will  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  coming  alteration  ;  that  portion  of  them 
which  extend  over  half  a  century  will  experience  the  full  effect  of 
it.  All  government  stocks,  and  other  stocks  yielding  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest,  and  not  bearing  any  obligation  to  be  paid  off  in  a  few 
years ;  all  bank-stock,  and  other  permanent  investments  of  money 
yielding  income  only  under  the  form  of  interest ;  and  all  property 
lot  on  long  leases  at  a  fixed  annual  rent  must  decline  in  vaJiie  with 
the  money  which  they  represent.  Such  stocks,  and  the  property 
also,  if  the  lease  be  a  perpetual  one,  when  the  depreciation  is  com- 
plete, will  possess  only  half  their  present  relative  value.  The  nomi- 
nal income  yielded  by  them  will  remain  the  same,  but  it  will  only 
purchase  half  as  many  commodities  as  before.  There  will  be  no 
actual  loss  to  the  community,  for  what  one  loses  another  gains. 
The  tax-payers,  fur  instance,  will  gain  just  as  much  as  the  holders 
of  stock  in  the  national  debt  will  lose.  As  the  depreciation  goes 
on,  taxation  may  be  extended  pari  passu,  without  throwing  any 
additional  burden  upon  the  community;  and  a  sinkit^-fund,  formed 
out  of  the  surplus  thus  obtained,  would  pay  off  the  national  debt 
in  less  than  one  generation.  As  such  stocks,  moreover,  are  trans- 
ferable, and  frequently  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  the  total  loss  up- 
on any  portion  of  them  will  seldom  fall  on  one  person  ;  it  will  be 
divided  among  many,  and  thus  be  distributed  among  the  wealth- 
ier portion  of  the  community,  who,  profiting  in  their  capacity  as 
tax-payers  by  the  depreciation  which  occasions  this  loss,  will  have 
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no  great  reaaon.  to  complain.  Life-annuitants,  persona  who  liave 
insured  their  lives,  mortgagees  on  long  periods,  and  those  who 
have  let'  property  on  permanent  or  long  leases,  will  be  almost  the 
only  class  compelled  to  bear  the  loss  without  any  direct  compen- 
sation or  means  of  escape.  The  funds  of  public  institutions  and  of 
individuals  which  eiiat  in  the  form  of  floating  capital,  or  what  is 
iiaually  called  "  money  at  interest,"  wOl,  of  course,  suffer  the  full 
effect  of  the  depreciation  ;  but,  as  the  ownership  of  real  estate  is 
commonly  connected  with  the  possession  of  such  fiinde,  and  as  the 
value  of  real  estate  will  rise  even  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  prices 
of  commodities,  owing  to  the  general  eagerness  to  secure  the  only 
form  of  permanent  investment  which  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  money,  the  loss  in  this  case  will  not  gen- 
erally be  without  compensation. 

The  rates  of  interest  cannot  be  directly  altered  by  the  change. 
If  gold  sinks  to  half  of  ita  present  value,  the  flOO  of  principal, 
and  the  |6  of  annual  interest  for  it,  will  be  affected  in  precisely 
the  same  ratio ;  both  sun^  will  purchase  but  half  as  much  of  any 
given  commodity  as  can  now  be  obtained  for  them.  Being  affected 
in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  degree,  their  relation  to 
ea«h  other  will  remain  unaltered.  Indirectly,  however,  a  very 
gradual  decline  in  the  value  of  money  will  produce  a  slight  dimi- 
nution in  the  rates  of  interest  The  great  addition  to  the  stock  of 
the  precious  metals  will  appear,  at  first,  in  the  form  of  floating  cap- 
ital seeking  investment ;  it  will  swell  the  specie  reserves  of  the 
banks,  making  them  eager  to  extend  the  circulation  of  their  notes. 
Tims,  until  the  prices  of  commodities  begin  to  be  sensibly  affected, 
there  will  he  more  lendera  than  borrowers,  and  money  wUl  be 
offered  at  a  lower  interest.  It  was  so  in  1852,  In  consequence 
of  the  influx  of  gold,  the  specie  reserves  of  the  banks  were  distend- 
ed to  repletion.  The  Bank  of  England  had  the  enormous  sura  of 
twenty-two  millions  sterling  in  its  vaults,  or  nearly  110  millions  of 
doUars.  It  consequently  reduced  the  rate  of  interest,  first  to  2J- 
andthen  to  2  per  cent  a  year,  —  the  lowest  rate  at  which  it  had 
ever  discounted  bills. 

As  the  spirit  of  speculation  has  usually  been  rife  when  but  slight 
temptation  was  offered,  it  may  seem  strange  that  it  should  have 
shown  itself  so  dull  when  there  was  a  moral  certainty  that  there 
would  soon  be  a  general  rise  of  prices.     But  the  prospect  of  a  gea- 
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eral  rtnd  gradual  rise  of  prices  doea  aot  tempt  men  mto  hazardous 
enterprises  so  much  as  the  chance  of  a  sudden  and  great  eahance- 
ment  of  tho  prico  of  one  commodity.  Tho  report  of  a  war  with 
China  may  double  or  triple  the  price  of  tea  in  a  month ;  or  a  ru- 
mor of  the  potato-rot  and  a  failure  of  tho  crops  in  England  may 
create  a  fever  almost  at  once  in  tho  flour-marKet  here  in  America, 
But  a  gradual  enhancement  in  the  laoney  value  of  all  commodities 
does  not  quickly  induce  people  to  purchase  largely  on  borrowed 
capital.  There  may  be  brief  and  violent  fluctuations  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  particular  commodities,  while  the  great  movement  is 
silently  going  on  which  slowly  enhances  the  value  of  all.  It  is 
conceivable,  and  even  probable,  that  one  effect  of  the  abundance 
of  capital  seeking  investment,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  will  be  to  lower  the  prices  of  many  commodities, 
instead  of  raising  them,  because  these  circumstances  aid  and  stim- 
ulate production.  More  cotton  will  be  spun,  because  it  will  be 
more  easy  to  obtain  capital  wherewith  to  build  manufactories  and 
keep  them  in  operation. 

Still,  the  loan  of  capital  could  not  be  so  generally  offered  at  very 
low  rates  of  interest  without  producing,  sooner  or  later,  its  proper 
result,  —  a  disposition  to  speculate  and  a  general  inflation  of  prices. 
This  effect  began  to  be  manifest  towards  the  close  of  1852,  and  be- 
came very  conspicuous  the  following  years.  Commodities  gene- 
rally rose  in  price,  to  the  estent,  on  an  average,  probably  of  15  or 
20  per  cent  beyond  what  was  obtained  for  them  in  1850 ;  and  in 
the  case  of  breadstuffs  and  some  other  articles  of  provision,  a  partial 
failure  of  the  crops  m  Europe  in  1854  made  the  enhancement  of 
price  much  greater  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living  which  was  thus  produced,  there  was  a  general  rise  of 
wages  and  salaries,  amounting  to  at  least  10  per  cent.  These  re- 
sults were  attended  by  considerable  speculation,  since  loans  could 
be  easily  obtained  and  there  is  always  a  strong  temptation  to  buy 
on  a  rising  makt  A  t  fllwdnth  United  States  in 
1357,  which  s  tend  d  t     E  gl     d    Fra  ce,  and  Germany. 

Many  persons  hdtddb}     dtl       m  nd  therefore  found 

great  difficultj       m    t        th  ir  m    t       The  rate  of  inter- 

est rose  to  its  h  h  t  p  t  d  1  w  d  fficult  to  be  had  on 
any  terms.  I  I  rt  th  w  all  th  f  t  es  of  a  commercial 
crisis,  except  a  t  11     f  p  wb    1    w      p  ted  by  the  steady 
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influx  of  gold,  diminisbed  in  amount,  it  is  true,  but  atill  aufBcient 
to  maintain  prices  and  wages  at  the  elevation  which  they  had 
reached.  It  became  manifest,  then,  that  this  was  a  permanent  ele- 
vation; having  withstood,  a  general  pressure  in  the  loan-market, 
which  continued  for  an  unusual  period  and  with  eitmordinary  se- 
verity, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  give  way  now  that 
ease  £ind  prosperity  have  returned.  No  one  expects  prices  to 
return  to  the  level  at  which  they  were  in  1850;  money  was  de- 
preciated in  value,  during  the  next  ten  years,  about  fifteen  per 
cent. 

Professor  W.  S.  Jevons  attempted  to  ascertain  how  much  money 
has  recently  declined  in  value  by  comparing  the  average  prices  iu 
the  London  market  of  39  chief  commodities  during  the  six  years 
1845-50  with  their  average  prices  from  1860  t«  1863.  The  com- 
modities were  well  selected  for  this  purpose,  as  they  comprised 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  the  Jeading  products  of  agricultiire ;  such 
fibrous  materials  9,a  wool,  silk,  flax,  and  cotton  (before  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  had  affected  its  value) ;  the  principal  inetals ;  and 
such  animal  and  vegetable  products  as  tallow,  hides,  and  timber. 
He  found  that  these  commodities  had,  on  an  average,  risen  in 
price  16.2  per  cent  between  the  two  periods,  thus  showing  a  de- 
preciation of  gold  eq^ual  to  14  per  cent.  He  also  compared  the 
prices,  during  the  same  two  periods,  of  79  other  commodities 
of  less  importance,  and  found  that  the  average  of  the  whole  had 
risen  over  10  —  thus  indicating  that  gold  had  depreciated  ilnore 
than  9  ■ —  per  cent.  He  also  observed,  that  although  the  years 
1860  -  62  formed  a  period  of  general  depression  of  trade  result- 
ing from  the  great  crisis  of  1857,  prices  were  fer  from  having 
fellen  to  their  old  level  before  that  crisis.  The  comparison,  there- 
fore, is  a  fair  one,  and  the  conclusion  from  it  is  very  cautiously 
stated,  that  the  depreciation' of  gold,  as  far  back  as  1863,  must 
have  been  at  least  9,  and  very  probably  reached  15,  per  cent. 
As  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals  has  not  altered 
since  1850,  we  must  infer  that  silver  has  fallen  in  value  as  much 
as  gold.  This  result  was  to  i>e  expected  from  the  great  produc- 
tiveness of  the  silver  mines  in  Neva.da,  first  discovered  in  1859, 
which  have  yielded  annually  about  16  millions  of  dollars  in  that 
metal  for  several  years. 

The  experience  which  we  have  now  had  enables  us  to  predict 
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with  some  cenfidence  the  future  course  of  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  money.  It  will  not  stop  here  ;  the  continued  influx  of  at 
least  120  millions  of  dollars  a  year  from  the  silver  mines  and  gold 
deposits  must  soon  raise  the  prices  of  aommodities  another  15  or 
20  per  cent.  As  further  supplies  are  received  from  California  and 
Australia,  the  specie  reserves  of  the  banks  will  again  he  distended, 
the  rate  of  interest  will  again  be  reduced,  loans  and  discounts  will 
be  freely  offered,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  la^^r 
amount  of  money  thus  thrown  into  the  market,  prices  will  rise 
still  higher,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  value  of  money  will 
be  still  further  depreciated,  '  That  a  speculating  fever  should  also 
ensue,  many  persons  being  encouraged  by  this  abundance  of 
money  and  enhancement  of  price  to  make  purchases  beyond  their 
capital,  is  a  natural,  but  not  a  necessary,  consequence  of  this 
alteration  of  values.  It  is  evident  that  the  change  might  take 
place  by  a  steady  and  gradual  process,  each  annual  receipt  of  the 
precious  metals  from  the  mines  operating  upon  the  market  to 
raise  prices  to  an  extent  almost  too  slight  to  be  appreciated ; 
if  so,  there  would  not  be  even  a  fluctaation  in  the  rate  of  interest 
to  indicate  the  change  which  is  goir^  on.  But  it  is  more  p 
that  the  revolution  will  not  be  thus  uniform  in 
that  it  will  advance,  so  to  speak,  by  hitches  and  starts,  a  single 
year  being  marked  by  a  considerable  rise  in  prices,  which  will  be 
followed  by  two  or  three  years  of  seeming  quiescence,  and  then 
another  rise  will  ensue. 

One  reason  why  money  does  not  sink  in  value  slowly  and 
uniformly,  but  by  starts,  is  to  be  found  in  the  time  which 
is  required  for  equalizing  prices  throughout  the  world.  After  they 
have  risen  in  the  chief  commercial  countries,  such  as  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  the  effect  musf  be  transmitted  to 
the  East,  to  British  India  and  China,  The  price  of  opium,  tea, 
silks,  and  other  Eastern  products,  must  also  rise,  and  large 
amounts  of  gold  and  silver  will  be  transmitted  to  pay  for  these 
commodities  at  their  enhanced  "valuation.  The  East  has  always 
reqiiired  more  metallic  currency  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
her  commerce  than  the  West,  as  it  has  fewer  banks  and  other 
expedients  for  economizing  the  use  of  money. 

One  cause,  perhaps,  why  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  precious  metals  has  not  become  more  manifest,  may  be 
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found  in  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  currencjr  of 
France.  The  circulation  in  that  country  was  almost  esclusiyely 
metallic,  as  the  only  bank-bills  were  of  a  very  high  denomination; 
and,  before  1850,  it  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  silver,  gold  bear- 
ing an  affio  of  about  seven  in  a  thousand,  and  therefore  not  coming 
into  general  nse.  But  the  influx  of  gold  from  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia reversed  this  state  of  things.  The  French  mint  coined  a 
very  large  amount  of  gold  during  the  laat  fire  years,  which  entered 
rapidly  into  circulation,  displacing  an  equivalent  amount  of  silver 
coin,  which  was  melted  up  and  sent  abroad.  It  is  estimated,  by 
well-informed  French  and  Englisli  writers,  that  the  silver  thus  set 
free  in  France  alone  amounted  to  over  sixty  millions  of  doIlarB. 

When  it  was  expected  that  silver  would  rise  in  value  relatively, 
just  as  fast  as  gold  depreciated,  the  question  arose,  —  and  it  was  a 
very  important  one,  — how  the  alteration  in  the  coinage  should  be 
made.  Should  it  be  by  adding  to  the  quantity  of  gold,  or  by  di- 
minishing the  quantity  of  silver,  which  now  passes  for  a  dollar ) 
If  the  former  coiu-se  were  adopted,  the  value  of  money  would  de- 
cline only  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  the  greater 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold  being  obviated  by  the  increased 
quantity  of  it  which  passed  under  the  old  denomination-  If  the 
latter  course  were  preferred,  money  would  fall  in  value  as  rapidly 
as  the  worth  r  of  gold  depreciated.  In  either  case,  several  suc- 
cessive changes  of  the  mint  regulations  would  be  necessary. 

The  question  which  we  are  here  considering  is  not  one  of  mere 
convenience  or  expediency  ;  we  must  also  see  what  abstract  justice 
requires  in  all  dealings  between  debtors  and  creditors.  Those 
who  were  in  favor  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  gold,  rather  than 
of  lessening  the  quantity  of  silver,  which  now  passes  for  a  dollar, 
might  argue  very  plausibly,  that  a  debt  ought  to  be  cancelled  only 
by  the  payment  of  moiiey  equal  in  value  to  that  in  which  it  was 
contracted.  If  I  have  borrowed  one  thousand  silver  dollars,  or 
something  which  could  readily  be  exchanged  for  one  thousand 
silirer  dollars,  1  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  cancel  the  debt  by 
paying  one  thousand  ffold  dollars,  after  gold  has  fallen  to  one  half 
of  the  value  which  it  had  when  I  obtained  the  loan. 

This  aig^ument  is  plausible,  but  it  ia  insufficient.  All  mercan- 
tile contracts  must^be  construed  literally,  or  must  have  a  specific 
performance.     The  law  never  undertakes  to  guard  either  party 
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against  the  evil  coriBequeiices  to  himself  of  a  change  of  values 
which  he  haa  not  foreaeen.  \S\ich  changes  are  very  freqiient  in 
mercantile  transactioos,  and  the  maxim,  caveat  emptor,  applies  to 
them  all.  If  I  pay  one  thousand  dollars  now  for  one  hundred 
barrels  of  flour  to  be  delivered  three  months  hence,  and  if  the 
price  of  flour  falls  meanwhile  to  eight  dollars  a  barrel,  I  must  not 
expect  that  one  fifth  of  the  purchase-money  will  be  paid  back  to 
me ;  and  if  the  price,  on  the  other  hand,  rises  to  twelve  dollars, 
the  seller  cannot  reijuire  me  to  make  up  the  difference.  Each 
party  must  bear  the  consequences  of  his  bargain  and  of  his  own 
want  of  foresight.  In  like  manner,  if  a  landholder  leases  an  es- 
tate for  twenty  years,  at  an  aimual  rent  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
he  c^not  rightfully  demand  compensation,  nor  can  the  lessee  ask 
an  abatement,  if,  in  the  course  of  those  twenty  years,  the  value 
of  the  dollars  should  be  altered  by  circumstances  over  which 
neither  party  had  any  control. 

According  to  the  state  of  the  law  before  1853,  when  we  suppose 
the  lease  was  made,  the  annual  payment  was  to  be  either  five  hun- 
dred times  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold,  or  five  hundred  times  371.25 
grains  of  pure  silver.  It  was  a  part  of  the  contract,  that  the  lessee 
should  have  the  option  of  paying  his  rent  in  either  of  these  forms, 
the  two  metals  in  these  proportions  being  both  legal  tender.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  lessor,  but  certainly  not  the  fkuit  of  tbe  les- 
see, if,  when  the  rent  becomes  due,  the  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold 
will  no  longer  purchase  so  many  commodities  as  before.  The  lat- 
ter cannot,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  pay  silver;  for  he  bargained 
to  pay  gold,  if  he  saw  fit. 

Apart  from  all  considerations  of  expediency,  then,  it  would  be 
an  obvious  violation  of  justice,  in  any  country  where  a  double 
standard  exists,  to  seek,  by  altering  the  regulations  of  the  mint,  to 
prevent  the  present  and  the  expected  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
gold  from  affecting  the  value  of  all  money  to  the  full  extent  of 
such  depreciation.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  wrong  to  alter  the 
law  on  any  other  principle  than  that  on  which  it  was  altered  in 
1853. 

There  are  some  reasops  why  a  decline  in  the  value  of  money, 
such  aa  is  now  taking  place,  should  be  regarded  as  a  source  of 
prosperity  to  this  country.  As  has  been  mentioned,  those  coun- 
tries which  have  a  large  national  debt  are  most  likely  to  be  bene- 
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fited  by  the  change.  The  burden  of  taxation  will  be  essentially 
diminished,  while  the  loss  sustained  by  the  fund-holdera  will  fall  on 
shoulders  that  are  most  capable  of  bearing  it,  and  mili  also  be  dis- 
tributed among  many,  and  over  a  long  period  of  years,  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  owcership  of  the  stocks,  moreover,  tending  to  render 
their  real  depreciation  almost  imperceptible.  Our  national  debt 
now  (1870)  exceeds  2  400  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  about  1,000 
millions  are  due  to  foreigners.  The  a^regate  indebtedness  to  for- 
eitcneiB  in^Iud  ng  ITational  State,  and  municipal  bonds,  railroad 
and  mining  bonds  and  sh'ires  is  computed  by  Mr.  Wells  to  be 
1  i65  milli  Th       t     f  mt       t  being  higher  hero  than  in  the 

Old  World  L      p  j  tal  h      teen  attracted  here  in  so  lai^e 

quantities,  th  t  i  tta  cea  for  interest  already  consti- 

tute no  sm  11  }     t         f  po  t  .     We  do  not  call  these  remit- 

tances "  a  1  P       tb  of  the  country,"  as  they  are 

often  denom  t  d  bj  th  thnking;  for  the  transactions  on 
which  thej  f      d  d  h  w  lied  those  resources  far  beyond 

the  limit  wh  h  w  Id  th  wis  h  ve  bounded  them.  Still  it  is 
satisfactorj  to  lemember,  that,  as  the  monetary  revolution  will  oi>- 
erate  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  indebted  party,  our  own  laud 
will  derive  as  much  benefit  from  it,  in  proportion  to  our  means,  aa 
any  country  on  earth. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE   FUKCTIOSS   OP  I 


I  DO  not  know  any  more  efficient  means  of  aiding  commerce  in 
its  great  work  of  supplying  the  wants  of  all  through  the  inter- 
change of  commodities,  and-  of  preventing  inequalities  and  fiuctuar 
tions  of  prices,  than  the  establishment  of  Banks.  They  accomplish 
this  great  good  by  applying  systematized  and  conibined  effort  to 
promote  and  eqiialize  the  operations  of  credit,  and  thereby  to 
economize  the  use  of  capital.  Capital  is  created  from  the  savings 
of  income,  through  the  industry  and  frugality  of  the  producers. 
But  those  who  create  are  not  always  competent  to  employ  it ; 
and  in  most  cases,  it  cannot   be    successfully  and  economically 
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except  when  it  is  aeciimnlated  in  large  masaes. 
(  the  institution  of  Banks,  individuals  who  made  saviags 
from  income  were  oMiged  to  put  them  into  the  most  portable 
form,  (that  of  gold,  money,  or  jewels,)  and  lock  them  up  in  vaults, 
hide  them  in  old  stockings,  or  bury  them  in  the  ground,  where 
they  remained  useless,  except  as  provision  against  a  future  rainy 
day.  Banks  may  be  best  described  as  contrivances  for  bringing 
together  these  otherwise  useless  driblets  of  capital  into  large 
masses,  and  keeping  the  whole  in  constant  activity,  by  apportion- 
ing them  out  on  loan  to  tLose  who,  for  the  time,  have  most  need 
of  them  and  can  use  them  to  best  advantage. 

All  enterprises,  whether  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  or  com- 
merce, in  order  to  be  prosecuted  with  any  success,  require  to  be 
aided  by  capital  This  is  a  suiBciently  familiar  truth ;  but  the 
additional  truth  is  often  lost  sight  of,  that  the  capital  required  in 
any  one  enterprise  or  occupation  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  is 
perpetually  varying,  changing  not  only  from  one  season  to  another, 
but  from  month  to  month,  and  even  from  week  to  week,  ^t 
cannot  always  be  foreseen  how  much  will  be  needed  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  until  that  time  is  close  at  hand.  Thus  the  farmer 
needs  advances  of  capital  in  the  spring  and  summer,  to  be  repaid, 
and  probably  with  a  surplus  left,  soon  aiter  the  crops  come  in. 
The  ship-builder,  the  iron-master,  the  railroad-contractor,  need 
comparatively  little  at  iirst,  but  their  wants  go  on  rapidly  enlai^- 
ing  as  their  products  approach  completion ;  when  these  are  fin- 
ished and  paid  for,  they  have  —  or  rather,  without  Banks,  they 
would  have  —  large  balances  unemployed.  Almost  every  mer- 
chant, whether  he  baa  much  or  little  independent  capita],  has  hia 
separate  lists  of  N^ot^s  Keceivable  and  Notes  Payable ;  that  is, 
he  is  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  be  both  lender  and  borrower. 
If  there  were  not  great  facilities  for  credit,  ample  opportunities 
both  to  lend  and  to  borrow,  which  can  be  improved  even  at  a 
day's  notice,  there  would  be  great  waste,  —  large  amounts  of 
capital  lying  idle  all  the  time,  and  yet  industry  and  enterprise 
crippled  in  at  least  half  of  their  task  by  the  want  of  capital. 

Banks  are  institutions  to  equalize  the  demand  and  supply 
of  capital,  so  distributing  it  that  "he  that  gathered  much  had 
nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack."  They  ac- 
compLsh  this  result  by  the  use  which  they  mate  of  credit,  which 
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may  be  defined  to  be  tbe  confidence  which  one  man  reposes  in 
another  in  respect  both  to  his  disposition  and  his  abihty  to  return 
that  which  he  has  borrowed,  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  a  means  of 
putting  capital  into  the  bands  of  those  who,  for  the  time  beii^j, 
can  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  though  they  are  not  the  ownerfe 
of  it.  The  whole  principle  of  banking,  says  Lord  Overstoue,  "  is 
to  transfer  capital  from  the  inactive  accumulator  to  the  active 
and  energetic  person  who  wants  capital." 

The  utility  and  profits  of  capital  depend  upon  its  activity,  upon 
the  speed,  skill,  and  judgment  with  which  it  is  consumed  and 
reproduced.  The  capitalist  himself  may  be  deficient  in  all  the 
important  requisites  for  managing  his  own  property;  he  may 
have  inherited  it,  and  therefore  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
mode  of  acquiring  and  using  it;  or  from  the  very  fact  that  he  is 
a  capitalist,  or  a  man  of  fortune,  he  may  not  be  willing  to  give 
time  and  labor  to  its  superintendence,  preferring  to  consult  hia 
own  ease  and  amusement ;  or  his  capital  may  be  so  large,  that, 
although  in  active  business  himself,  he  may  not  be  able  to  super- 
intend or  manage  the  whole  of  it,  but  may  feel  obliged  to  lend  a 
lai^e  portion  of  it.  From  these  various  circumstances,  there 
is  always,  in  every  wealthy  community,  a  vast  amount  of  capital 
to  lend,  —  much  more  than  is  generally  supposed.  For  capitalists, 
banks,  and  other  lending  institutions  are  commonly  thought  to 
manage  and  superintend  their  own  property,  when  they  simply 
direct  its  investment,  or  determine  to  what  persons  or  institutions 
they  will  by  preference  lend  it.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  real 
mxnagtr  of  capital  is  he  in  whose  hands  it  exists,  not  in  the 
form  of  money,  stocks,  or  other  securities,  but  in  the  form  of 
goods,  —  whether  of  raw  material  to  be  manufactured,  or  of  tools 
and  machinery  for  use,  or  of  ships  and  other  means  of  transport, 
or  of  merchandise  for  transport  and  sale.  There  may  be  half  a 
dozen  applications  of  credit,  half  a  dozen  lendings,  between  the 
proper  cmntr  and  this  manager  of  the  capital.  For  instance,  the 
owner  may  prefer  to  lend  his  capital  to,  or  invest  it  in,  a  bank ; 
the  bank  may  lend  it  to  a  broker ;  the  broker  may  employ  it  ia 
buying  up  a  promissory  note ;  and  the  original  giver  or  promisor 
of  this  note  is  probably  he  in  whose  haads  the  aetual  property 
represented  by  all  these  transactions  is  really  placed,  for  the  tima 
being.  He  is  the  manager  of  the  cajiital,  whose  true  OMwer  is  not 
probably  known  to  him  even  by  name. 
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It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  credit,  howevCT  enlai^d,  cannot 
iticrease  capital,  —  cauuot  create  wealth ;  it  can  only  transfer  from 
one  hand  to  another  the  wealth  already  in  being,  "  Credit  has 
a  great,  but  not,  as  many  people  seem  to  suppose,  a  magical 
power;  it  cannot  make  sometliing  out  of  nothing.  If  the  bor- 
rower's means  of  production  and  of  employing  labor  are  increased 
by  the  credit  given  him,  the  lender's  are  as  much  diminished." 
It  is  true  that  the  debt  is  still  a  portion  of  the  lender's  property ; 
and  though  not  immediately  available  as  such,  because  it  is  a  debt 
not  yet  due,  it  may  be  used  as  security  on  which  an  equivalent 
sum  may  be  borrowed  from  a  third  party.  Still,  no  capital  is 
created;  only  B  has  made  over  a  certain  amount  of  capital  to  A, 
and  C  has  transferred  an  equal  amount  to  B.  Credit  can  never 
assign  to  one  without  subtracting  from  another. 

A  Bank  is  a  reservoir  which  collects  in  amounts  available  for 
use  the  rain-drops  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  by  dispersion ; 
and  it  brings  borrowers  and  lenders  together,  knowing  that  their 
respective  wants  can  be  supplied  by  concert  and  previous  arrange- 
ment. The  two  legitimate  sources  from  which  the  bank  can  make 
loans  are  its  Capital  and  its  Deposits.  The  former  ia,  on  the  part 
of  the  stockholders,  a  permanent  loan,  its  owners  not  expecting  to 
receive  it  again  for  many  years,  except  by  means  of  selling  their 
stock  to  other  persons,  or  by  obtaining  a  temporary  use  of  it  as 
a  loan,  pledging  this  stock  as  security.  The  Deposits,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  a  temporary  loan  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the 
term,  being  lodged  in  the  Bank-  only  while  the  owners  have  no 
use  for  their  funds,  and  being  liable  to  be  drawn  out  by  them  at 
any  moment  without  notice.  As  already  explained,  merchants 
and  manufact^Txers,  and  even  many  individuals  not  now  engaged 
ia  business,  must  have  considerable  surplus  funds  on  hand  to  meet 
the  constantly  varying  demands  against  them,  which  cannot  al- 
ways bo  foreseen.  But  these  surplus  funds  need  not  be  so  large 
as  they  otherwise  would  necessarily  be,  if  they  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  Bank,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  depositing  with  it 
this  surplus  when  they  have  no  occasion  for  it  themselves,,  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  loans  from  it  to  a  corresponding,  or 
even  greater,  amount,  when  a  time  comes  for  them  to  make  large 
payments.  It  is  even  a  convenience  for  them  to  make  such 
deposits,  though  they  did  not  look  forvs'ard  to  some  future  accom- 
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rDodation  ia  return;  inasmuoli  as  they  thereby  avoid  the  risk 
of  fire  and  burglars  if  the  moaey  were  in  their  own  keeping;  and 
it  is  more  convenient  to  make  any  payment  by  a  check  thaa  by 
counting  out  the  money.  This  method  also  obviates  the  trouble 
of  paying  fractional  parts  of  the  sum  in  coin. 

But  the  question  will  be  asked,  —  How  can  the  Bank  safely 
make  any  use  of  the  sums  thus  deposited,  seeing  that  any  num- 
ber of  them  are  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  momenta  The 
answer  is  easy.  The  Bank  could  not  safely  use  the  capital  if  it 
Lad  hut  one  depositor ;  but  havii^  many,  —  hundreds,  perhaps, 
—  it  can  safely  employ  the  whole  average  amount  of  the  Deposits 
in  discounting  notes  for  its  own  profit ;  as  esperience  shows  that 
their  average  amount  continues  with  little  fluctuation,  the  daily 
withdrawals  by  one  set  being  constantly  made  up  by  fresh  de- 
posits from  another  set.  The  demands  for  money  vary  so  much 
with  different  persons,  and  in  different  employroenta,  tbat  while 
A,  B,  and  C  are  drawing  down  their  deposits  to  httle  or  nothing, 
X,  Y,  and  Z  are  increasing  theirs  at  least  to  an  equivalent  extent. 
Taking  the  official  weekly  returns  for  all  the  Banks  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  1856,  I  find  their  average  amount  for  the  whole 
year  to  have  been  about  64  millions  of  dollars ;  tliat,  in  any  two 
successive  weeks,  this  average  never  varied  over  three  millions,  or 
less  than  1^  per  cent;  and  in  any  two  successive  months  the 
variation  did  not  exceed  five  millions,  or  less  than  ^\  per  cent. 
Observe,  then,  the  prodigious  economy  in  the  use  of  money 
effected  by  this  single  function  of  the  Banks.  Were  it  not  for 
their  agency,  this  average  sum  of  64  millions  of  dollars,  or  98J 
per  cent  of  it,  would  necessarily  remain  unused,  in  the  pockets  or 
safes  of  one  set  of  merchants  or  another,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  year ;  any  one  who  did  not  thus  keep  idle  his 
proportional  part  of  it  would  subject  himself  to  the  peril  of  bank- 
ruptcy at  any  moment.  Since  the  adoption  of  Paper  Money  as 
the  currency  of  this  country,  the  aggregate  of  deposits  in  all  the 
National  Banks  has  come  to  exceed  600  millions,  one  third  of  this 
sum  being  in  the  Banks  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Interest  on 
this  amount  at  6  per  cent,  or'36  millions  of  dollars,  is  the  annual 
advantage  from  this  action  of  the  Banks  in  economiBing  the  use  of 
money. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  as  if  the  whole  amount  of  tho  Deposits 
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in  any  Bank  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  movement,  —  passing 
out,  BO  to  speak,  of  one  door  of  the  Bank,  but  immediately  coming 
back  through  another,  —  being  drawn  down  by  one  set  of  de- 
positors and  forthwith  replaced  by  another.  But  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  nearly  this  whole  movement  of  the  Deposits,  so 
far  as  (he  depositors  are  concerned,  ia  fictitious  or  imaginary ;  that 
the  Deposits  do  their  office  for  their  respective  owners,  effecting 
all,  or  nearly  all,  their  payments,  without  being  removed  by  them 
from  the  Bank  at  all,  simply  by  a  few  entries  on  the  Bank-books, 
whereby,  without  being  touched,  they  are  transferred  fcoui  the 
credit  of  one  person  to  that  of  another.  Here  we  have  the  ex- 
planation of  the  curious  historical  fact,  that  all  the  heavy  pay- 
ments made  by  merchants  and  dealers  in  the  great  commercial 
city  of  Amsterdam,  for  half  a  century,  were  made  through  a 
supposed  deposit,  which  had  entirely  disappeared  probably  some 
fifty  years  before  its  removal  was  detected.  This  assertion,  seem- 
ingly extravagant,  is  at  once  rendered  credible  and  easy  to  be 
imderstood  by  a  moment's  reflection,  which  satisfies  us  that  the 
200  millions  now  supposed  to  be  deposited  in  the  New  York  city 
Banks  never  existed  there  at  any  one  time,  —  not  even  the  fifth 
part  of  them ;  but  that  over  four  fifths  of  the  Deposits  are 
constantly  lent  out  by  the  Banks  to  their  several  customers.  It 
is  well  known,  that,  if  a  quarter  part  of  the  depositors  should  come 
at  the  same  time  to  the  Bank  to  demand  and  actually  carty  off 
their  funds,  the  institution  would  be  directly  obliged  to  stop 
payment ;  its  funds  actually  on  hand  could  not  satisfy  one  fifth  of 
the  claimants.  In  the  panic  of  1857,  the  New  York  depositors, 
either  in  their  fright  or  to  teach  the  Banks  a  lesson,  did  withdraw, 
not  in  one  day,  but  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  weeks  of  October, 
ten  millions,  or  one  sixth  of  what  was  then  the  aggregate  of  the 
Deposits ;  and  the  immediate  consequence  was,  that  every  Bank  in 
the  city  stopped  payment. 

But  how  can  the  depositors  have  the  free  use  of  their  funds  on 
demand,  and  without  notice,  and  yet  never  carry  them  away  from 
the  Banki  Because  they  never  need  to  use  them  except  to  pay 
or  to  lend ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  creditor  or  the  borrower  is  also 
a  depositor  at  the  Bank  or  at  some  other  Bank.  The  circulation 
of  the  Deposits  is  just  as  free  as  that  of  the  Bank-bills  ;  only  the 
former  complete  their  circuit  without  ever  going  out  of  doors,  or 
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chan^ng  hands  in  any  other  sense  than  by  a  transfer  on  the  Banlc- 
booka  from  the  credit  of  one  person  to  that  of  Another.  Strange 
as  it  naay  seem,  this  circulation  of  the  Deposits  waa  never  explained, 
or  in  any  way  taken  notice  of,  either  in  books  or  in  any  discussions 
upon  the  currency,  till  a  few  years  ago ;  but  it  seemed  universally 
to  be  believed,  that  no  payments  could  tate  place  except  by  an 
actual  transfer  of  specie,  or  some  form  of  currency,  from  one  hand 
to  another ;  and  hence  that  no  increase  of  trade  could  take  place 
except  through  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  the  currency. 
But  except  in  the  petty  transactions  of  every-day  life,  in  which 
small  purchases  and  small  debts  are  certainly  settled  by  the 
delivery  of  coin  or  Bank-bills,  the  real  medium  of  payment  be- 
tween commercial  men  iu  the  same  city,  —  and  even,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  different  cities,  though  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
ocean,  —  the  real  medium  of  payment,  I  say,  is  the  transfer, 
of  Deposits,  ^  nay,  even  of  imagina/ry  Deposits,  inasmuch  as  the 
funds  transferred  on  the  books  notoriously  are  not  present  in 
the  Banking-bouse  on  whose  books  the  transfer  is  accomplished. 

Suppose  by  procuring  a  discount,  or  havii^  notes  at  maturity 
paid  in  to  his  order,  that  a  merchant.  A,  has  $20,000  standing  to 
his  credit  as  a  Deposit:  His  notes  to  B  and  C  for  $10,000  each 
becoming  due,  he  orders  a  transfer,  through  his  checks,  of  this  sum 
to  tbeir  credit,  thereby  cancelling  his  own  obligations.  The  de- 
posit now  stands  credited  to  B  and  C  ;  and  in  their  turn,  having 
notes  to  pay,  they  order  its  transfer  to  D  and  E.  In  this  manner, 
successive  transfers  of  this  one  sum  of  $20,000  on  deposit  may, 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  cancel  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million;  for  at  different  hours  of  the  same  banking 
day,  A  may  transfer  it  to  B,  B  to  C,  and  C  to  D ;  though  in  ordi- 
nary times,  certainly,  the  transfer  is  not  q\iite  so  rapid.  All  this 
practically  takes  place  without  the  eschango  of  a  dollar  in  money, 
whether  of  specie  or  paper ;  and  as  the  average  total  Deposit  in 
our  Boston  Banks  alone  is  over  forty  millions,  the  mere  shifting 
of  the  credit  for  this  sum  on  the  Bank-books  may,  and  does,  wipe 
out  two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  indebtedness  every  week. 
The  relative  amount  of  the  Bank  circulation,  or  of  the  specie  re- 
serve, has  nothing  to  do  with  this  result,  any  more  than  it  has  with 
the  position  of  the  planets  ;  for  the  whole  process  might  go  on  un- 
disturbed, if  there  were  not  a  specie  dollar  or  a  paper  dollar  in 
existence. 
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Tho  little  complication  that  ia  caused  by  different  merchants 
keeping  their  deposit  accouats  at  different  Banks  in  the  same  city 
ia  easily  resolved.  A,  from  the  Merchants'  Bank,  pays  his  note  for 
$10,000  to  B  at  the  Traders'  Bank,  by  transferring  that  sura  in 
Bank-bills  from  the  former  institution  to  the  latter,  A's  deposit  ae- 
count  being  debited,  and  B's  credited,  to  that  amount.  Then  — 
on  the  same  day,  perhaps  — ■  C,  from  the  Traders',  pays  his  note 
for  1 10,000  to  D,  at  the  Merchants',  corresponding  changes  of 
credit  being  made.  Each  of  the  two  Banks  now  holds  $10,000  in 
bills  of  the  other.  At  the  Clearing-House,  on  the  same  day,  the 
two  Banks  swap  back  these  parcels  of  each  other's  bills  which  they 
have  received,  and  the  transaction  is  squared  all  round.  If  any 
one  thinks  that  the  Bank-bills,  in  thdr  ^tecijic  cJtarader  as  Bank' 
hills,  have  any  effect  on  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  he  may  leani 
his  mistake  by  referring  to  the  prairtice  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
■where  frequently  the  checks  are  not  jtaid  in  Bank-bills,  but  aro 
merely  certified  as  "  good  "  by  the  teller  of  the  Bank  on  which  they 
are  drawn ;  thus  certified,  they  are  paid  in  as  money  at  another. 
Bank ;  and  then,  at  the  CI  oaring- Ho  use,  the  Banks  swap  checks 
instead  of  Bank-bills. 

And  hero  wo  have  another  proof  how  unfounded  was  the  opinion 
held  by  successive  Secretaries  of  the  Treasvuy  and  many  others,  and 
which  unfortunately  governed  our  whole  financial  policy  during  the 
Great  Rebellion,  that  the  waitt  of  money  was  the  source  of  all  our 
financial  difficulties,  and  that  to  issue  more  currency,  whether  as  le- 
gal-tender notes,  popularly  called  "greenbacks,"  or  National  Bank- 
bills,  was  the  only  way  to  "float "  the  heavy  loans  which  were  re- 
quired, and  to  handle  our  national  receipts  and  expenditures  on  the 
^gantic  scale  to  which  they  had  risen.  In  December,  1862,  when 
over  223  millions  of  "  greenbacks  "  bad  already  been  issued,  in  ad- 
dition to  167  millions  of  State  Bank-bills  still  in  circulation,  and 
■when  gold,  although  there  was  a  superabundance  of  it  then  hoarded 
in  the  country,  had  risen  to  a  premium  of  over  38  per  cent,  so 
that  a  dollar  in  currency  ■was  worth  only  72  cente  in  coin.  Secretary 
Chase  ai^ued  that  "  the  government  can  resort  to  borrowing  only 
when  the  issue  has  become  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  a  just  ex- 
pectation that  loans  of  the  notes  [greenbaoks]  can  be  had  from  those 
who  hold  or  can  obtain  them  "  ;  and  he  alleged  that  tho  takers  of 
a  recent  loan  of  thirteen  millions  had  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
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"gr^eDbaoke  "  witb  which  to  meet  their  engagements  to  the  Treae- 
aury.  I  answer,  that  the  government  needed  to  borrow  only  in 
order  to  pay  contractors  and  the  army ;  and  that  ten  times  thir- 
teen millions  might  have  been  obtained  for  that  purpose,  in  a  single 
day,  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  merely  by  transferring  Deposits, 
without  the  use  either  of  a  gold  or  a  paper  dollar.  A  number  of 
merchants  and  capitalists,  by  selling  stocks  or  other  property, 
could  easily  have  130  millions  transferred  to  their  credit  in  the 
Banks  in  one  day.  Then  they  could  honor  the  checks  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  by  transferring  this  sum  to  the 
credit  of  a  little  crowd  of  contractors,  who  had  furnished  provis- 
ions, uniforms,  arms,  gunboats,  and  the  like,  to  our  army  and  navy. 
On  the  nest  day,  the  contractors  would  probably  transfer  a  con- 
siderable portiorf  of  this  sum  to  the  capitalists  who  had  advanced 
funds  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  contracts ;  and  thus  a  portion 
of  the  Deposits,  without  even  leaving  the  Bank,  might  find  their 
way  back,  to  the  credit  of  the  very  persons  who  had  loaned  them 
to  the  government  two  days  before.  Such  a  loan,  like  every  other 
loan,  is  really  made  from  the  Floating  Capital  of  the  country. 

Still  the  qualification  must  be  made,  that  Bank  Deposits  are 
not  money,  but  means  of  economizing  the  use  of  money.  Any 
movement  Of  them  is  a  "  transfer  of  iadebtcdnoss,"  which  offsets 
the  transfer  of  some  portion  of  the  Floating  Capital  of  the  cooutry. 
Hence  their  action  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  accounts-current, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  other  offsets  of  debt  and  merchandise-.  Mi- 
chel Chevalier,  the  distinguished  French  Economist,  says  of  them  ; 
"  Let  me  repeat,  that  all  these  instruments  which,  together  with 
gold  and  silver,  pass  from  hand  to  hand  to  Hquidate  transac- 
tions ;  all  those  combinations  which  dispense  with  the  use  of  any 
instruments  of  circulation  whatever,  among  which  the  bank  Deposit 
is  the  most  remarkable,  are  to  he  classed  together  under  one  pre- 
cise and  simple  denomination,  that  of  credit.  All  these  contrivan- 
ces and  instruments  of  credit  are  substitutes  for  mov,e,y,  and  not  one 
of  them  is  tnaney  itself;  and  any  attempt  to  treat  them  absolutely 
as  money  would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  inconvenience. 
It  would  be  as  great  a  mistake  as  to  confound  the  portrait  with  the 
original,  the  shadow  with  the  substance." 

And  Lord  Overstone,  the  eminent  banker  who  is  the  real  author 
of  the  present  hanking  system  of  England,  remarks :   "  Deposit 
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busittesB  is  a  mode  of  economizing  the  use  of  the  circulation ;  bj 
means  of  resorting  to  that  process,  a  greater  amount  of  obligations 
or  of  transactions  can  be  adjusted  with  a  smaller  amount  of  circu- 
lating medium  than  could  otherwise  take  place ;  but  an  economic 
use  of  the  circulation  is  not  itself  circulation,  •  •  •  •  A  less 
amount  of  the  circidating  medium  of  the  country  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  perform  certain  functions,  in  consequence  of  that  economic 
process  of  using  the  money  which  arises  out  of  banking  deposits. 
The  same  thing  exists  to  an  enormous  estent  in  the  system  of  the 
Clearing-House ;  but  will  any  man  in  his  common  senses  pretend  to 
say  that  the  total  amount  of  transactions  adjusted  in  the  Clearing- 
House  is  part  of  the  money  or  circulating  medium  of  the  country  t 
The  Bank  of  England,  or  any  other  banker,  can  clearly  pay  his  de- 
posits only  to  the  extent  of  the  bankii^  reserve  in  his  tilL  The 
banking  reserre  in  his  till  is  the  money  with  which  that  business 
is  worked,  and  constitutes  the  amount  of  circulation  under  his  con- 
trol, It  is  to  mistake  the  amount  of  business  done  for  the  instm- 
ment  with  which  it  is  done  to  call  Deposits  circulation.  Deposits 
are  the  business  worked,  the  reserve  in  the  banking-till  is  the  in- 
strument with  which  they  are  worked,  and  the  instrument  by 
which  your  business  is  worked  is  the  circulation  or  money  of  the 
country." 

We  are  thus  brought  to  consider  another  function  of  the  Banks. 
In  this  country,  these  institutions,  it  is  well  known,  have  three 
perfectly  distinct  functions ;  viz.,  Deposit,  Discount,  and  Circula- 
tion. I  call  them  distinct,  because  each  of  these  offices  might  be, 
and  often  has  been,  exercised  by  itself,  without  being  combined 
with  either  of  the  others.  The  business  of  discounting  is  com- 
monly known  as  that  of  lending  tnoney  ;  it  might  more  properly  be 
called  that  of  purchasing  debts;  or  furnishing  in  advance  the  pres- 
ent value  of  promissory  notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  which  have  Btill 
some  weeks  or  months  to  run,  the  difference  between  their  present 
worth,  and  what  they  will  bring  at  maturity  being  the  discount,  or 
what  the  Bank  charges  for  lending  its  credit  in  the  transaction. 
I  say  "lending  its  credit,"  because  the  Bank  very  seldom  has  oc- 
casion to  use  real  money  in  this  portion  of  its  business.  In  fact, 
for  the  most  part,  it  barters  one  sort  of  indebtedness  for  another, 
its  own  promises  to  pay  for  other  people's  promises  to  pay.  It 
deals  in  paper  evidences  of  debt,  such  as  promissory  notes,  drafts. 
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bank-bills,  and  bills  of  eschar^.  Observe  that  this  paper  is  not  a. 
part  of  the  Floating  Capital  of  the  country,  and  therefore  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  such  paper  is  not  to  augment  that  Capital. 
The  "paper  constitutes,  it  is  true,  all  article  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  books  of  some  men ;  but  it  forms  an  exactly  equal  item  on  the 
debit  side  of  the  books  of  others.  It  constitutes,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  neither  a  debit  nor  a  credit."  Or  the  matter  may  be  put 
in  another  light,  thus ;  As  the  material  articles  which  constitute 
the  Floating  Capital  of  a  nation  are  perpetually  changing  form  and 
changing  hands,  while  the  property  or  ownership  of  them  often  re- 
mains unchanged,  there  must  be  evidences  of  that  ownership,  such 
as  notes,  bills,  and  stocks,  which  are  mere  representatives  of  the 
wealth  existing  elsewhere.  Their  value  to  the  owner  of  them  con- 
sists only  in  the  fact  that  they  enable  him,  whenever  he  sees  fit, 
to  reclaim  hisproperly,  or  to  take  possession  of  those  articles  which 
actually  belong  to  him,  though  for  a  time  he  has  trusted  them  to 
others. 

Now  the  Banks  traffic  in  these  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  cer- 
tificates of  ownership,  exchanging  one  class  of  them  for  another. 
But  as  they  are  instituted  only  for  the  convenience  of  the  trading 
community,  whose  wants,  though  perpetually  recurring,  are  tempo- 
rary in  their  nature  ;  (since  each  individual  merchant,  as  already 
explained,  has  a  superfluity  of  capital  one  week,  and  perhaps  a 
great  need  of  more  the  next  week ;)  the  Banks  legitimately  dis- 
count only  what  is  called  short  paper,  or  indebtedness  which  has 
but  a  short  time  —  say,  from  thirty  days  to  six  months  —  to  run 
before  it  comes  to  maturity,  or  is  to  be  paid.  They  do  this,  not  only 
because  a  greater  quantity  of  such  paper  is  offered  to  them,  but 
for  their  own  security,  since  the  sums  so  loaned  out  return  to  them 
more  frequently  and  in  latter  masses,  and  they  can  thus  be  more 
quickly  brought  within  their  own  control,  to  guard  against  unfore- 
seen emergencies.  Moreover,  they  thus  run  less  risk  of  the  insol- 
vency of  their  debtors.  They  can  tell  with  some  confidence  whom 
it  is  safe  to  trust  for  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  months.  But  in 
a  community  where  the  fluctuations  of  fortune  are  as  great  and 
sudden  as  in  this  country,  one  does  not  know  that  it  is  safe  to 
trust  anybody  for  a  year  or  two  ahead. 

It  is  no  part,  then,  of  the  proper  business  of  the  Banks  to 
discount  the   notes   of    the    United    States   government,    which 
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recently  fiooded  the  market,  and  had  three,  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
years  to  ran.  The  Banks  were  not  deficient  in  patriotism  dur- 
ing the  war,  because  they  extended  little  other  accommodation 
to  the  National  Treasury  than  a  few  temporary  loans.  They 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  mercliants,  who  have  furnished  their 
Capital  and  Deposits  for  a  special  and  necessary  use  of  their  own ; 
and  to  lock  up  a  large  portion  of  these  fiinds  in  a  permanent  loan 
to  the  government  would  have  been  to  deprive  commerce  of  the 
necessary  means  of  doing  its  work,  and  thereby  to  bankrupt  half 
the  mercantile  community.  The  old  State  Banks  had  their 
capital  and  deposits,  as  a  fimd  out  of  which  to  make  loans  to 
trade ;  the  new  National  Banks  have  their  deposits  alone  to  use 
for  this  purpose,  (the  drculatiov-  of  the  two  systems  being  sup- 
posed to  be  equal,)  their  whole  Capital  being  permanently  lent  to 
the  government  Whether  they  can  thus  perform  the  functions 
which  are  required  of  them  by  the  exigencies  of  commerce  re- 
mtuns  to  be  seen  after  trade  has  settled  down  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  with  specie  payments  enforced. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see  what  are  ifie  two  classes  of  evidences 
of  indebtedness  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  Banks  to  exchange 
for  ea«h  other.  The  depositors  at  the  Banks  may  be  divided  into 
the  Debtor  class  and  the  Creditor  class,  the  former  holding  more 
property,  or  Floating  Capital,  than  they  really  own,  and  therefore 
having  a  succession  of  notes  to  pay;  the  latter  having  in  their^ 
possession  much  less  property  than  they  own,  and  therefore  having 
a  succession  of  notes  to  be  paid  to  them.  The  Bank  itself  is 
an  association  of  persons  of  the  Creditor  class,  who  have  Floating 
Capital  at  command,  but,  not  needing  to  use  it  for  themselves, 
they  desire  to  lend  it  to  others,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  interest ;  in  other  words,  they  have  good  debts  owing 
to  them,  already  matured  or  payable  on  demand,  which  they  are 
willing  to  transfer  to  others,  who  have  need  of  such  payments,  or 
rather  of  those  articles  of  Floating  Capital  which  constitute  such 
payments.  A  certain  amount  of  good  debts  of  this  class,  payable 
on  demand,  forms  the  Capital  of  the  Bank,  Sometimes  this  Capital 
is  "  paid  up "  in  the  bills  of  other  Banks,  which  are  evidently 
debts  of  this  description  ;  sometimes  it  is  paid  in  specie  ;  but 
then  this  specie  is  innnediately  loaned  out,  or  put  into  the  form 
of  debts. 
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In  prosperous  times  when  credit  is  good  the  Bank  and  tlie 
Creditor  cli.i,9  of  lepo^itora  nnwilling  tliafc  their  funis  esiotmg  m 
this  foim  ot  dtbt,  sli  uld  he  idle  on  deposit  1  nd  them  freely 
to  the  Del  tor  class  receiving  notes  on  time  as  the  phrase  is, 
—  that  IS  at  two  four  or  ais  months  in  other  woids  thej  re- 
ceive another  class  of  dehts  The  nature  of  the  loan  is  that  a 
deposit  (that  la  a  debt  due  on.  demand  from  a  Bank  and  there- 
fore just  as  available  as  specie  in  making  purchases  or  pajing 
debts)  IS  exchanged  for  i  note  on  time  fiom  an  individual  Mith 
or  without  collateral  seturitj  or  indorsement  This  thm,  is  the 
nitnie  of  all  lirge  loans  or  payments  they  are  transfer  of  m 
debtedne'is  —exchanges  of  dehf  due  from,  the  hanl.  jxtz/ille  on 
demand  for  pniate  or  individual  debtj  due  soiie  time  hence  or  iice 
versa  Whether  the  debt  due  from  the  Bank  is  in  the  form  of 
Banl-bdls  or  of  a  deposit  is  of  no  importance  as  one  is  leadily 
exchanged  for  the  other  the  bdls  may  be  deposited  the  deposit 
may  le  drawn  out  as  bills  In  eithei  form  in  ordinan  times 
it  IS  immediatelv  ledeemiLle  in  specie  and  hence  is  quite  as 
acceptable  tor  cmcellmg  ol  li^xtions  oi  purchasing  c  mmodities  as 
the  specie  itself 

When  credit  has  been  p  ished  too  far  and  liRtrust  begins  to 
prevail  in  the  community  the  Creditor  class  are  less  willing  to 
eschaQge  immediate  Bavl  debt  for  prospective  private  debt  even 
when  tempted  bv  high  rates  of  interest  They  allow  a  large  por 
tion  of  their  fimd^  t  i  evert  into  the  former  state  whii.h  is  more 
secure  but  less  pr  htable  b\  enforcing  pavment  of  the  private 
debt  as  fast  as  t  matures  without  rein\esting  the  proceeds  The 
aggregate  amount  of  the  Deposits  maj  be  the  same  but  instead 
of  circulating  freelj  they  are  now  a<'cumulated  in  sluggish  masses 
to  the  credit  of  the  Creditor  class  and  distress  f  the  Debtor 
class  16  the  ineMtabk  resilt  Specie  ie->er\es  md  other  legls 
lative  precantitna  aoxmst  overtrading  affect  at  lest  the  security 
only  of  the  immediate  Banl  debt  which  cobod(  distrusts  even  m 
a  time  of  commercial  panic  The  real  evil  which  leads  1 1  such  a 
panic  18  the  esoessive  imcunt  of  priMte  piospective  indebtedness 
which  the  action  of  the  Banks  has  lone  nothing  to  f  ter  ind  is 
powerless  to  rehoie 

I  pass  now  to  whit  is  m  this  covntnt  the  third  funct  on  (f  all 
cMrteret   Banks  — ^  z    the  issue  of  Cjrculatitn — Bank  bills    or 
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their  own  "promises  to  pay"  — to  serve  as  currenoj'.  My  iirat 
remark  is,  that  the  exercise  of  thia  third  function  is  not  at 
all  necessary  for  the  proper  esecution  of  the  work  which  the 
Banks  are  instituted  to  perform,  viz.  to  aid  the  merchants  in  the 
legitimate  operations  of  commerce.  To  receive  Deposits,  aad  to 
make  short  loans  to  their  customers  out  of  these  Deposits  and 
their  Capital,  is  their  sole  legitimate  business ;  and  this  they  are 
abundantly  able  to  perform  without  i^uing  a  dollar  of  their  ovm 
currency.  No  charter,  or  special  authority  from  the  legislature, 
is  needed  to  empower  any  one  who  has  credit  enough  with  the 
mercantile  community  to  perform  both  these  offices,  since  they 
are  lawful  acts  of  ordinary  trade.  A  mercbaut  has  a  perfect  right, 
without  asking  anybody's  leave,  to  put  his  surplus  fiinds  from  time 
to  time  into  the  keepmg  of  any  othe  o  e  chant  whom  he  h  ea 
and  to  do  so  on  cond  t  on  that  tl  s  thcr  e  hant  nill  n  t 
only  return  his  dep  t  n  dema  d  1  t  w  11  Iso  n  1  loaus  to 
him  to  a  reasonal  le  extent      1  e  e  er  he  nee  Is  the  n 

This  IS  what  s  meant  by  tl  e  cry  often  ra  sed  fo  the  perfect 
freedom  of  unlicensed  bank  ng  There  are  already  many  such  pn 
Tate  bankers  in  B  ston  and  New  ^  rk  both  n  and  out  of  State 
Street  and  Wall  btreet  m  st  of  them  t  e  tr  e  enlart,  ng  then- 
work  bj  dealing  u  for  gn  e  b  nge  vh  ch  si  other  le^  t  n  ate 
operation  of  free  I  nk  g  If  an  d  lu  1,  or  a  firm  of  three 
or  four  partners  ha  e  not  cap  tal  and  con  t  ons  enough  to  do 
this  work  profitably  a  greater  numl>er  m  ght  n  te  nto  a  jo  ut 
stock  association  for  tl  ese  p  rposes  under  a  f,eneral  ncorporat  on 
law ;  since  the  power  to  e  e  d  bo  s  ed  n  the  r  c  ]  -ate  name 
and  the  principle  f  1  m  te  I  la!  1 1 j  each  sto  kbolder  le  n^  re 
sponsible  only  for  tl  e  a  uut  f  h  tock  an  1  e  as  so  a!  1 
demanded  by  such  a  cnpayaslyay  assoo  at  on  of  cott 
woollen,  or  iron  manuFictme  ^  It  s  so  n  the  c  ty  of  Londo 
where  most  of  the  I  a  k  ng  b  s  ne  s  s  performed  by  some  fifty 
private  banking  firms  aud  e  gl  t  or  te  lftrt,e  Jo  nt  Stock  B  nks 
not  one  of  which  whether  pn  ate  or  j  mt  stock  ssues  a  si  11  ^ 
of  its  own  currency  The  Bj  nk  of  England  s  n  all  essent  al 
respects,  a  great  fiso  1  a^,  nt  of  the  government  act  ng  nde  the 
general  supervis  on  of  Pdrl  an  ent  and  the  M  n  stry  and  re  dencg 
a  fair  equivalent  1  t  se  ces  to  tl  e  Trcas  r\  and  n  the  n 
agement  of  the  Nat  on  1  Debt    and  I     an  annual  pa  □  ent     f 
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£180,000,  for  the  esclusive  privilege  which  it  enjoys  of  issuing 
its  owD  currency  for  tho  oity  of  London  and  for  a  region  withia 
65  miles  thereof. 

In  1857,  three  of  tho  Joint-Stock  non-issuing  Banks  held,  in  the 
aggregatSj  thirty-three  millions  sterling,  or  over  150  millions  of 
dollars,  in  private  deposits ;  while  those  deposits  in  the  Bank  of 
England  amount,  on  an  average,  to  only  sixteen  millions  sterling. 
Even  here  in  America,  as  the  theory  of  hanking  comes  to  be 
better  understood,  and  its  praotice  is  gradually  perfected,  spe- 
cially at  our  great  centres  of  commerce,  the  fact  is  becoming 
apparent,  that  the  privilege  of  issuing  their  own  currency  is  com- 
paratively of  little  worth  to  the  eUy  Batiks,  and  might  be  given  up 
altogether  without  materially  diminishing  their  profits.  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  before  the  war,  while  the  Banks 
often  had  over  90  miUiona  of  Deposits,  and  made  loans  amounting 
to  125  millions,  their  aggregate  Circulation  did  not  exceed  eight 
millions.  Make  a  fair  allowance  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
managing  this  currency,  and  it  will  appear  that,  if  the  privUega 
of  issue  were  surrendered,  the  Banks  would  not  lose  |  of  one  per 
cent  of  their  profits.  As  for  the  country  Banks,  their  privilege  of 
issuing  their  own  bills  as  money  has  been  in  very  nrnny  cases 
so  atrociously  misused,  leading  to  great  losses  by  the  community 
at  laige,  to  political  intrigue  and  cormption,  and  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  banking  system  itself  and  of  the  merchants  who 
depend  upon  it  for  aid,  that  common  justice  and  prudence  require 
its  entire  abolition. 

There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  currencies  or  media  of  esohange 
use,  —  the  first  by  Banks  and  merchants  in  their  financial  trans- 
actions, the  second  by  the  great  body  of  the  community  in  their 
intereou!"ae  with  each  other,  and  in  making  purchases  of  the  retail 
traders.  The  former  consists  mainly  in  the  transfer  of  Deposits 
by  checks  and  drafts,  and  in  offsets  through  accounts-currentj 
bank-bills  appearing  only  in  comparatively  insignificant  quantities 
for  squaring  the  accounts  or  settling  small  balances.  The  latter 
consists  exclusively  of  bank-bills,  and  of  coin  in  small  quantities 
for  convenience  as  change.  The  great  body  of  the  consumers 
have  no  dealings  with  the  Banks,  and  know  nothing  of  their  modeg 
of  operation,  except  as  they  occasionally  place  their  surplus  earn- 
ings in  Savings'  Banks,     They  receive  their  wages,  salaries,  or 
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small  incomes  from  mdependent  aoiircea  m  bank-hilk  and  coin, 
and  make  all  tfaeir  purchases  and  payments  in  this  currency, 
paying  cash  (as  the  phrase  is)  for  all  that  they  get;  or,  if  they  get 
credit  occasionally,  they  settle  the  account  at  last  by  payment  in 
bank-bills,  —  mostly  in  those  of  small  denominations,  seldom  see- 
ing anything  larger  than  a  ten-dollar  note,  and  that  not  frequent- 
ly. If  a  twenty  or  fifty  dollar  note  happens  to  stray  into  their 
possession,  they  either  obtain  change  for  it  immediately,  or  hoard 
it,  or  lodge  it  in  a  Savings'  Bank.  Merchants,  also,  make  what 
small  purchases  they  have  occasion  for,  in  personal  or  household 
expenditure,  irom  retail  dealers,  in  this  currency,  and  therefore 
keep  a  small  amount  of  it  in  their  possession.  But  they  mostly 
carry  their  professional  habits  of  trade  down  into  these  petty 
transactions  of  home  life  by  purchasing  articles  of  household  con- 
sumption on  account  from  a  few  tradesmen,  and  settle  the  account 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  or  of  a  quarter,  by  a  check  upon  the  Bank. 
And  in  their  proper  commercial  operations,  whether  as  retailers 
with  jobbers,  jobbers  with  importers  or  wholesale  dealers,  or  all  of 
them  with  the  Banks,  and  the  Banks  with  each  other,  bank-bills, 
or  money  properly  so  called,  hardly  appear  at  all,  —  ncTer  appear, 
it  might  \ie  said,  except  to  adjust  fractional  differences.  Their 
operations,  whether  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  are  completed  at 
last,  as  mwietary  transactions,  by  passing  a  few  checfe  or  notes,  and 
making  a  few  entries  on  their  books.  Obviously,  therefore,  trade 
is  thus  far  reduced  to  direct  barter  of  commodities  for  commodi- 
ties, the  idea  of  money  being  introduced  only  to  fijmish  a  unit  of 
measurement,  or  means  of  comparative  valuation  of  the  merchan- 
dise exchanged. 

There  is,  then,  what  may  be  called  a  deposit  currency,  {though, 
strictly  speakii^,  it  is  no  currency  at  all,  but  a  system  of  can- 
celling debts  by  offsets,)  which  ia  properly  furnished  by  the  Banks, 
and  is  used  exclusively  by  merchants  and  manufacturers  in.  their 
capacity  as  dealers;  and  there  is  a  small-note  currency  used 
by  the  people  at  lai^e  in  their  capacity  as  consumers.  To  issue 
this  last  is  no  proper  office  of  the  Banks,  and  never  would  have 
been  permitted  to  be  assumed  by  them  but  for  the  accident  that 
bankers  were  the  first  to  discover,  or  invent,  this  mode  of  econo- 
mizing the  use  of  specie,  or  money  properly  so  called,  and,  finding 
it  very  profitable,  chose  to  keep  the  benefits  of  their  discovery  to 
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themselves,  or  to  purchase  the  privilege  of  issuing  it  from  the 
legislature,  as  the  Bank  of  England  did  lees  than  two  centuries 
ago,  the  price  paid  being  the  loan  of  its  whole  Capital  to  the 
government.  A  Bank  might  exist,  might  esercise  the  two  func- 
tions now  explained  of  Deposit  and  Discount,  and  pay  dividends  of 
a  reasonable  amount  to  its  stockholders,  though  the  currency 
of  a  country  should  consist  esctueively  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
establishment  of  the  Bank  would  lessen  the  amount  of  these  two 
metals  required  for  making  exchangee,  —  would  limit  them  in 
great  part  to  the  retail  trade,  or  to  tranBactiona  between  dealers 
and  consumers,  —  the  business  of  dealers  with  each  other  being 
adjusted  almost  exclusively  by  cheeks  transferring  Deposits. 

But  it  now  becomes  a  question,  whether  the  precious  metals  may 
not  be  dispensed  with,  even  for  this  service.  They  are  needed 
only  to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  their  material  and  specific 
qualities  —  their  hardness,  weight,  etc — are  not  wanted  to  fit 
them  for  such  transfer.  A  scrap  of  paper  would  answer  just  as 
well  to  be  passed  about,  provided  only  that  the  receiver  of  it 
felt  secure  that  it  would  not  diminish  in  value  while  in  his  keep- 
ing, or  that  his  neighbor  would  always  be  willing  to  receive  it 
on  the  same  valuation  upon  which  it  came  into  his  own  hands. 
Instead  of  effecting  a  purchase  with  five  hard  and  weighty  silver 
dollars,  it  would  be  even  more  convenient  to  effect  it  with  a  scrap 
of  paper,  which  the  holder  is  sure  of  being  able  to  exchange  at  any 
moment,  and  without  difficulty,  for  that  sura  in  specie.  The 
Bank,  having  relieved  the  large  dealers  from  the  necessity  of  using 
specie  through  its  system  of  checks  and  deposits,  may  now  relieve 
the  smaller  ones,  and  the  community  generally,  from  such  neces- 
sity, by  issuing  its  own  notes  for  small  sums,  payable  on  demand 
in  gold  or  silver  at  its  own  counter.  In  its  immediate  vicinity, 
such  notes  would  evidently  be  preferred  to  coin,  on  account  of 
their  superior  convenience ;  beyond  that  vicinity,  they  would  not 
circulate,  because  the  distance  would  oppose  an  obstacle  to  their 
immediate  conversion  into  cash,  and  because  the  circumstances 
and  solvency  of  the  Bank  could  not  he  so  well  known  at  a  dis- 
tauca  The  issue  of  tbis  currency,  and  the  whole  profit  on  its 
circulation,  properly  belong  to  the  government, —  that  is,  to  the 
people  at  large;  because  it  is  the  people  who  use  it,  and  if  it 
is  discredited,  or  becomes  worthless,  the  whole  lo^  falb  upon  the 
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people.  Aa  the  losa  is  theirs,  the  gain  also  should  be  theirs. 
Independent  of  legislation,  and  without  paying  a  full  equivalent 
for  the  eserciae  of  so  very  profitable  a  function,  the  Banks  have  no 
more  right  to  create  a  national  paper  currency  than  they  have  to 
levy  a  tfts  on  the  eommuriity  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
poUce.  The  government  alone,  looking  more  to  the  interests  and 
security  of  the  whole  people  than  to  its  own  immediate  gains,  is 
competent  to  make  the  currency  uniform  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  surround  it  with  proper  safeguards  and  limitations.  Per- 
haps it  may  elect  for  this  purpose  to  use  to  some  extent  the 
agency  of  the  Banks ;  but  then  the  Banka  should  act  only  in  this 
subordinate  capacity,  the  direction,  the  responsibility,  and  the 
profit  being  with  the  state. 

A  double  wrong  has  been  committed  by  intrusting  the  Banks 
■with  this  power  to  issue  and  control  the  currency  of  the  people. 
It  has  been  unjust  and  injurious  to  the  Banks  themselves,  in  that 
it  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  properly  subject  to 
direction  and  restraint  by  the  legislature,  even  in  their  two  legiti- 
mate fanctions  of  Deposit  and  Discount.  It  has  been  unjust  to  the 
people,  because  they  have  thereby  lost  all  the  advantage  which 
they  ought  to  have  reaped  irom  their  adoption  of  a  paper  cu-cula- 
tion  instead  of  specie,  though  they  are  still  exposed  to  all  the  haz- 
ards which  attend  the  use  of  this  insecure  species  of  currency. 
The  same  cause  has  led  to  a  very  injudicious  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  Banks  and  the  amount  of  Bank  Capital ;  they  have  been 
established  in  localities  where  they  were  not  wanted,  and  where 
they  even  did  harm  to  trade  by  fostering  hazardous  speculations, 
merely  to  secure  the  profit  of  supplying  the  local  currency.  This 
control  of  the  circnlatioa  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  commercial  country,  because  spe- 
cie has  been  more  completely  driven  out  of  use  here  by  the  issue 
of  small  bills.  In  England,  with  slight  exceptions,,  the  smallest 
circulating  note  is  one  of  five  pounds  sterlii^,  or  twenty-five  dol- 
lars ;  and  as  most  persons,  excepting  merchants  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple, do  not  need  to  have  so  large  a  sum  as  this  in  their  possession 
at  any  one  time,  the  bulk  of  the  community  use  nothing  hut  gold 
and  silver  coin.  Hence  it  is  that  the  whole  paper  circulation  of 
England  does  not  exceed  about  120  millions  of  dollara,  and  ia 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  traders.     In  this  country,  the  amount  ia 
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now  six  timea  as  great,  and  almost  every  person  in  the  oommtinity, 
■wlio  is  not  an  actual  pauper,  must  have  more  or  less  of  it  in  his 
possession,  and  suffer  loas  when  it  ia  discredited.  So  long,  also,  aa 
each  individual  State  esercises  without  control  ita  privilege  of 
creating  Banks  of  its  own,  and  empowering  them  to  issue  Bank 
currency,  the  evil  is  greatly  enhanced,  and  all  power  of  protec- 
tion aud  restraint  ia  effectually  taken  away.  Massachusetts,  for 
instance,  might  regulate  her  own  Bank  currency ;  but  to  what  pur- 
pose; seeing  that  she  cannot  exclude  from  circulation  within  her 
own  limits  the  unregulated  Bank  currency  of  the  neighboring 
States  1 

I  do  not  fevor  the  exclusive  use  of  coin,  even  in  small  transac- 
tions. Gtold  and  silver  are  ncedlesdy  expensive  as  a  circulating 
medium.  We  lose  the  whole  annual  interest  on  the  vast  sum  thus 
required,  and  about  one  per  cent  more  each  year  by  its  abrasion 
and  the  loss  consequent  on  fire,  shipwreck,  and  other  casualties. 
Paper  is  cheaper,  less  burdensome,  more  convenient,  and,  ivkeTi 
properly  regulated,  perfectly  secure.  But  I  insist  that  the  whole 
people,  who  consent  thua  to  use  paper  instead  of  specie,  are  en- 
titled to  the  whole  profit  or  saving  thereby  effected;  that  the 
Banks  have  no  claim  whatever  to  thia  profit,  and  do  not  need  it ; 
and  that  the  people  ought  also  to  be  iidly  protected  against  loss  by 
fluctuation  in  the  value  of  this  paper,  or  by  failure  to  redeem  it  on 
demand  in  coin  or  bullion.  These  ends  can  be  secured  only 
through  its  issue,  under  proper  precautions,  by  the  government 
for  the  common  benefit,  the  whole  economy  accruing  from  its  use 
going  to  lessen  the  burden  of  taxation.  Especially  in  the  awful 
trial  to  which  thia  country  has  recently  been  subjected,  and  from 
which,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  has  not  yet  emerged,  the 
whole  people  are  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  which  may  thua  be 
reaped.  We  are  at  this  moment  trying  the  esperiment  of  a  paper 
currency  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Pa- 
per is  our  only  circulating  medium  down  to  the  lowest  copper  coin. 
We  can  thus,  if  we  will,  save  the  whole  annual  expense  of  at  least 
one  seventh,  probably  of  one  aixth,  part  of  our  enormous  National 
Debt.  How  this  great  advantage  haa  been  thrown  away,  and 
worse,  partly  by  allowing  the  paper  so  to  depreciate  as  to  double 
the  weight  of  taxation,  and  jmrtly  by  making  a  free  gift  of  the 
larger  portion  of  it  to  a  crowd  of  ill-regulated  National  Banks,  will 
be  shown  hereafter. 
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The  proper  ftmction  of  a  Bank  is  to  supply  funds  for  use  only 
aa  Circulating  Capital,  the  process  of  production  being  compara- 
tively a  short  one,  and  the  value  of  the  completed  product  soon 
serving  to  replace  the  advances  which  were  necessary  for  wages, 
raw  material,  etc  while  the  work  was  going  on.  Thus  it  caa 
lend  to  a  farmer  in  the  spring  enough  to  buy  seed-corn  and  to 
pay  the  wages  of  bis  laborers,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  crop  at 
harvest-time  will  serve  to  repay  the  loan.  It  can  lend  a  retail 
dealer  enough  to  purchase  an  additional  stock  of  goods,  if  there 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  goods  will  be  sold,  and  the 
money  be  received  for  them,  in  season  to  meet  the  payment  of 
the  note  which  has  been  discounted.  But  the  Bank  cannot  safely 
aid  agricultural,  commercial,  or  manulactiu:iug  enterprise  by  sup- 
plying funds  for  the  construction  of  ships  and  machinery,  for  the 
digging  of  mines  or  canals,  for  the  bringing  of  waste  lands  into 
cultivation,  or  for  any  long-winded  speculation  ;  in  short,  it  cannot 
supply  funds  to  be  employed  as  Fixed  Capital  The  values  in- 
vested in  any  of  these  forms  can  be  but  slowly  replaced,  or  only 
after  considerable  intervals  of  time ;  the  ship,  or  the  machine 
which  will  last  twenty  years  before  it  is  worn  out,  can  pay  for 
Iteelf  only  out  of  the  accumulated  profits  of  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  builder,  indeed,  may  safely  obtain  a  Bank  loan  to  enable  him 
to  finish  his  work,  if  it  is  his  intention  to  sell  the  ship  or  the 
machine  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  In  such  case,  he  needs  the 
funds  for  use  only  as  Circulating  Capital ;  it  is  the  purchaser, 
or  the  person  who  intends  to  employ  the  ship  or  machine,  who 
really  needs  the  use  of  funds  as  Fixed  Capital.  Money  lent  for 
such  purposes  can  be  repaid,  when  due,  only  by  other  notes,  which 
have  a  further  term  to  run,  and  are  negotiated  with  the  deduction 
of  discount.  When  these  fall  due,  they  are  met  by  a  third  set 
payable  at  a  still  later  date,  and  discounted  in  like  manner.  This 
operation  is  only  an  expedient  for  borrowing  of  the  Bank  in  per- 
petuity, or  for  an  indefinite  series  of  years. 

Land-banks,  as  they  are  properly  termed,  have  been  instituted 
at  various  times  in  England,  France,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  on  the  principle  of  lending  capital  upon  the 
security  of  real  estate,  in  order  to  make  improvements  upon  the 
property.  In  such  cases,  the  security,  indeed,  is  unesceptionable ; 
but  if  the  Bank  currency  thus  issued  is  returned  to  the  institu- 
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tion  to  be  redeemed  in  specie,  tliere  will  be  only  mor^agea  to 
be  offered  for  it,  and  the  Bank  wilJ  bo  obliged  to  refuse  payment. 
Consequently,  tbe  history  of  such  Banks  has  been  uniformly  dis- 
astrous. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  currency  will  not  absorb  Bank  issues,  or 
prevent  them  frem  being  soon  returned  for  redemption  in  specie, 
if  those  issues  have  not  funiished  a  means  for  the  immediate  crea- 
tion of  fresh  values,  tbe  proper  circulation  of  which  rec^uires  an 
additional  amount  of  money.  If  Bank-bills  amoimting  to  one 
million  of  dollars,  for  instance,  are  lent  to  supply  the  nmnafac- 
turers  with  Circulating  Capital,  additional  manufactured  goods  will 
be  brought  into  market,  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  months,  to  the 
value,  probably,  of  1 1,200,000,  allowing  20  per  cent  for  profit; 
and  the  numerous  exchanges  occasioned  by  this  additional  quan- 
tity of  merchandise  will  require  additional  currency,  not  amount- 
ing, it  is  true,  to  one  million  of  dollars,  the  original  amount  of 
the  loan,  but  still  sufficing  to  keep  back  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  bills  from  being  presented  for  redemption  at  the  Bank 
counter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same  amount  of  bills  should 
be  lent  to  furnish  tbe  manufacturers  with  FLxed  Capital,  the  addi- 
tional goods  brought  to  market  in  tho  course  of  tho  next  year 
might  not  exceed  $150,000,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  tie  bills 
would  therefore  be  absorbed  into  the  currency. 

In  ordinary  times,  when  specie  is  the  only  legal  tender,  if  the 
paper  issues  of  the  Banks  exceed  the  demands  of  circulation,  there 
follows  a  perpetual  reflux  of  the  Bank-bills,  which  will  soon  drain 
tho  specie  reserves,  and  can  be  checked  only  by  a  limitation  of 
the  issues.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  bills  should  be  actually 
presented  at  the  counter  with  a  demand  for  their  redemption  in 
coin.  They  may  also  be  brought  back  by  the  customers  of  the 
Banks,  who  make  deposits  with  them,  or  return  them  in  payment 
for  their  notes  which  have  been  discounted,  and  have  fallen  due. 

It  is  only  in  a  period  of  escitement,  during  a  commercial  crisis, 
or  an  alarm  for  the  solvency  of  one  Bank  or  of  all  the  Banks, 
that  the  notes  are  directly  brought  to  the  counter  for  redemption 
in  coin.  In  ordinary  times,  tho  real  limit  upon  the  circulation-of 
any  one  Bank  is  found  in  the  daily  settlement  of  its  accounts  with 
other  Banks.  In  the  Clearing-Houses  recently  established  by  the 
Banks  both  in  New  York  and  Boston,  every  Bank  each  day  pre- 
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sects  all  the  billa  of  the  other  Banks  which  it  has  collected  in 
the  day's  transactions,  and  offseta  with  them  its  own  billa  which 
have  been  paid  into  those  Banks ;  only  the  balance,  which  is  com- 
paratively a  small  sum,  is  settled  by  the  transfer  of  specie.  Any 
redundancy  of  its  own  issuea  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  preaen- 
tation  at  the  Clearing-House  of  a  larger  amotint  of  its  own  bills  than 
it  has  bilb  of  other  Banks  wherewith  to  redeem  them,  and  by  the 
consequent  necessity  of  paying  the  difference  in  gold  or  silver  coin. 
Checks  drawn  upon  it  against  deposite  must  be  met  in  the  same 
way. 

Through  these  neceaaary  dealings  of  the  Banks  with  each  other, 
they  become  the  watchful  guardians  of  each  other's  solvency,  and 
are  connected  by  the  closest  ties  of  mutual  dependence  and  guar- 
anty. The  ijueation  which  was  formerly  much  debated  in  this 
country,  whether  the  banking  business  of  the  community  would  be 
more  safely  transacted  by  one  great  national  Bank,  resembling  the 
Bank  of  England  or  the  Bank  of  France,  or  by  numerous  small 
Banks  of  comparatively  private  character  and  limited  resources,  ,as 
in  what  was  the  American  system  up  to  1863,  ia  one  of  no  snb- 
stantive  importance.  As  our  small  Banks  necessarily  deal  with 
each  other,  by  receiving  each  other's  billa  and  settling  their  mutual 
accounts  every  day,  they  are  virtually  bound  together  into  one  in- 
stitution ;  if  the  issues  of  aoy  one  of  their  number  become  excea- 
sive,  the  others  are  the  first  to  perceive  it,  and  are  the  first  losers 
by  its  insolvency.  This  remark  applies  to  them,  however,  only  in 
their  single  function  as  Banks  of  drculation, ;  their  two  other 
functions,  of  reeen  mg  deposits  and  making  discounts,  may  be,  and 
often  aie  exeicisel  h\  private  merchants  and  capitalists,  just  as 
well  as  bj  the  Banks  themselves.  And  these  two  functions  consti- 
tute far  the  laigei  part  of  the  banking  business.  If  the  trans- 
actiona  of  one  great  Bank  are  more  publicly  known  and  cloaely 
scrutinized,  and  if  it  can  be  managed  by  a  few  persons  of  high  repu- 
tation for  probity,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  so  the  consequences  of 
its  failure  would  be  more  general  and  more  disastrous.  It  would 
not  be  watched  by  any  rival  institution  deeply  interested  in  an 
early  detection  of  its  insolvency.  Massachusetts  had  169  Banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  over  58  mUliona,  and  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  less  than  23  millions.  If  ali  this  business  were  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  one  institution,  even  the  rumor  that  it 
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was  in  danger  would  create  a  panic  that  would  paralyze  the  buai- 
nesB  of  the  whoie  State,  and  ita  actual  failure  would  occasion  al- 
most universal  bankruptcy.  But  under  what  was  the  eysteni  up 
to  1863,  the  unsoundness  of  one  Bank  is  quickly  detected,  and  the 
rotten  member  is  easily  lopped  off  without  shaking  public  confi- 
dence, or  doing  more  than  slight  injury  to  very  few  individuals. 
The  average  circulation  of  a  Massachusetts  Bank  was  but  little 
over  $135,000,  and  that  of  the  largest  Banks  did  not  equal  half  a 
million.  There  are  many  private  merchants  whoso  liabilities  great- 
ly exceed  this  amount,  and  whose  failure  would  be  a  more  serious 
shock  to  public  credit.  And  the  cases  of  insolvency  are  proportion- 
ally more  numerous  among  the  merchants  than  among  the  Banks  ; 
of  the  latter,  there  were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  failures  in 
fifteen  years. 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  common  opinion  that 
the  Banks  are  ablo  to  increase  their  loans,  and  augment  their  cir- 
culation, at  pleasure,  or  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  what  is 
safe  and  expedient.  There  are  no  other  funds  from  which  loans 
can  be  made  but  (1.)  the  capital,  (2.)  the  average  amount  of  the 
deposits,  and  (3.)  the  excess  of  the  circulation  over  the  specie  re- 
serve. The  first  of  these  is  a  fixed  quantity,  determined  by  the 
charter  and  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  amount  of  the  second  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  the  customers  of  the  Bank,  and  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  business  ;  the  deposits  are  made  up 
by  those  who  need  to  have  money  at  hand,  or  within  call,  as  it  were, 
but  have  no  immediate  occasion  to  use  it ;  and  though  their  de- 
posits are  continually  being  withdrawn  and  replaced,  or  transferred 
from  one  person's  credit  to  another's,  their  average  amount  is  nearly 
a  fixed  quantity,  and,  after  a  little  experience,  can  he  easily  deter- 
mined. The  third  fund,  though  generally  supposed  to  be  variable,  is 
in  truth  as  much  a  fixed  quantity  as  either  of  the  others.  We  have 
seen  that  a  reflux  of  the  Eauk  issues  is  always  steadily  going  on, 
not  through  their  presentation  for  specie,  but  through  the  receipts 
in  deposit  axid  in  payment  of  the  loans  and  discounts  which  have 
come  to  maturity.  The  Bank  can  do  nothing  to  lessen  or  retard 
this  refiux,  except  by  diminishing  the  issue  of  the  bills.  If  it  should 
suddenly  and  incautiously  enlarge  its  issues  to  day,  there  would  be 
an  equivalent  augmentation  of  the  reflux  to-morrow;  for  as  the  com- 
munity was  previously  supplied  with  currency  enough  for  its  usual 
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exchanges,  the  additional  amount  of  money  thus  thrown  into  the 
market  must  come  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  would  have  no 
immediate  occasion  to  use  it,  but  would  lodge  it  oa  deposit  in  the 
Banks,  and  it  would  thus  be  immediately  returned  to  the  source 
whence  it  came. 

When  specie  is  the  only  legal  tender,  if  the  currency  be  mised, 
consisting  of  specie  and  convertible  Bank-bills,  the  amount  of 
Bank-bills  of  any  given  denomination  which  remains  in  circulation 
is  determined  exclusively  by  the  convenience,  the  feelings,  and 
preferences  at  the  time,  of  the  people  among  whom  they  circulate, 
wholly  irrespectiTe  of  the  regulations  and  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  issue  these  bills,  —  provided  only  that  they  issue 
them  freely,  or  do  not  arbitrarily  keep  the  supply  below  the 
amount  which  the  community  is  willing  and  desirous  to  receive. 
The  Banks  may  create  a  deficiency,  but  they  cannot  create  an 
excess,  in  the  circulation  of  such  bills.  In  the  numerous  pay- 
ments which  are  daily  made  at  the  Banks,  either  in  deposit  or  in 
liquidation  of  notes,  that  element  of  the  currency,  be  it  specie  or 
bills,  which  is  least  in  demand,  least  adapted  to  the  present  wishes 
and  convenience  of  the  people,  will  predominate,  and  will  thus 
be  quickly  eliminated  from  the  active  circulation,  till  the  ratio  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  currency  is  reduced  to  that  point  which 
the  popular  will  requires.  As  the  daily  payments  into  the  Banks 
must,  on  an  average,  just  equal  the  daily  payments  out  of  them, 
no  effort  or  contrivance  of  the  Bank  managers  can  avert  this 
result.  They  ma^  pay  out,  they  usually  do  pay  out,  nothing  but 
bills,  and  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  only  bills  are  paid  in ;  and 
thus  the  proportion  of  bills  to  specie  continuing  in  circulation 
remains  unaltered.  But  if  a  panic  respecting  the  solvency  of  the 
Banks  should  be  created,  besides  the  usual  payments  in  deposit 
and  in  liquidation  of  notes,  .bills  will  be  presented  at  the  counter 
to  be  cashed,  or  redeemed  in  specie ;  and  thus  the  proportion 
of  coin  in  active  circulation  is  rapidly  augmented.  After  the  panic 
has  subsided,  finding  that  so  much  coin  is  inconvenient,  on  account 
of  its  weight  and  bulk,  and  the  trouble  of  counting  it,  specie  will 
be  freely  paid  in  on  deposit ;  and  then  the  Bank  payments  in  bills 
will  quickly  restore  the  usual  amount  of  paper  to  the  currency. 

I  have  already  borrowed  from  Adam  Smith  the  ii^nious  illus- 
tration, that  "  the  gold  and  silver  money  which  circulates  in  any 
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countiy  may  Teiy  properly  be  Compared  to  a  highway,  which, 
while  it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all  the  grass  and  com 
of  the  country,  produces  itself  not  a  single  pile  of  either."  He 
carries  out  the  comparison  still  further.  "  The  judicious  opera- 
tions of  Banking,"  he  remarks,  "  by  providing,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
so  violeut  a  metaphor,  a  sort  of  wagon-way  tlirough  the  air,  enable 
the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were,  a  great  part  of  its  highways 
into  good  pastures  and  oorn-flelds,  and  thereby  to  increase  very 
considerably  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labor.  The  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  country,  however,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, though  they  may  be  somewhat  augmented,  cannot  be 
altogether  so  secure,  when  they  are  thus,  as  it  were,  suspended 
upon  the  Dfcdalian  wings  of  paper  money,  as  when  they  travel 
about  upon  the  soHd  ground  of  gold  and  silver.  Over  and  above 
the  accidents  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  the  unskilfulness 
of  the  conductors  of  this  paper  money,  they  are  liable  to  several 
others,  from  which  no  prudence  or  skUl  of  those  conductors  can 
guard  them." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PAPER  MONET,  AND   ITS  USE  AS  CtJKKENOT  DDRINO 

CIVIL  war:   history  of  the  Emission  op  atrcH  monet  in  the 

-WAR  OF   THE  REBELLION. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  circulation  of  Paper  Money 
properly  so  called,  or.  of  bills  which  do  not  profess  to  be  immedi- 
ately convertible  into  specie.  These  are  sometimes  issued  by  the 
state,  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  and  are  then  usually  called 
legal-tender  notes,  or  hilk  of  credit.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  that  "  no  State  shall  coin  money,  emit  bills 
of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts."  It  is  still  a  disputed  question,  whether  this  prohi- 
bition applies  only  to  the  legislature  of  any  individual  Sta,te,  or 
extends  also  to  Congress  and  the  National  government.  This 
question  has  never  come  up  for  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States ;  meanwhile,  as  we  all  know.  Congress  has  as- 
sumed this  questionable  authority,  and  has  exercised  it  ever  since 
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1862,  by  sanctioning  large  issues  of  Paper  Money  or  "bills  of 
credit "  both  by  the  National  Treasury  and  the  National  Banks. 
Bank-notes,  of  course,  after  the  banks  have  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments, so  that  their  notes  are  no  longer  convertible  into  coin  on 
demand,  become  "  bills  of  credit,"  or  Paper'  Money.  Thus  the  cur- 
rency of  Great  Britain  consisted  of  Paper  Money  irom  1797,  when 
the  Bank  of  England  suspended  payment,  tiU  1819,  when  it  again 
began  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Paper  Money  are,  that  It 
is  inconvertible,  and  its  circulation  is  compulsory.  Thus,  when  the 
government  his  no  kngei  the  means  of  meetm^  its  pemniary  en- 
gagements, it  begins  to  make  purehaaea  iiid  to  pay  zts  debts  by 
issuing  not  com  noi  bills  immediately  oonvertille  mto  coin,  but 
its  own  promises  to  pay  at  some  future  time  These  promises  to 
pay"  aie  made  leqal  tm  ler  — thit  is  creditors  ire  compelled  to 
receive  them  in  nitisfacti  n  of  their  demands  Their  circulation  is 
compulsorj  then  lut  the  \ery  fact  that  they  are  receivable  in 
payment  of  debtb  j.s  we  have  alreidj  shown  gives  them  a  conven- 
tional value  To  any  person  wl  o  has  money  to  receive,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  monev  prssesses  mtrmsic  value  or  not,  or 
whether  the  promise  to  pay  which  it  bears  upon  its  face  is  ever 
redeemed  or  not  proviled  he  is  sure  that  he  cin  mike  payments 
with  it  and  cancel  his  own  obhgat  nt  Piper  dcllars  are  as  good 
BS  silver  ones  so  lon^  as  they  will  cancel  debts  and  eflect  purchases 
equally  well 

Paper  Money  of  this  kind  was  issued  by  many  of  the  American 
Colonies  before  their  separation  from  England  ;  and  from  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  its  depreciation  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
arose  the  different  value  of  the  shUlinrf,  which  is  still  with  us  a 
popular  denomination  of  account,  though  not  an  actual  coin,  and 
not  recognized  in  tlie  legal  currency.  The  shilling  was  the  de- 
nomination used  in  the  Colonial  Paper  Money,  Spanish  doJlars  be- 
ing the  coin  in  which  they  were  ultimately  to  be  redeemed ;  and 
when  the  shilling  had  its  par  value,  4s.  Qd.  were  equal  to  a  silver 
dollar.  But  paper  shillings  became  depreciated,  so  that,  in  New 
England,  sis:  shillings  came  to  pass  for  a  dollar ;  in  New  York,  eight, 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  seven,  shillings  had  this  value.  The  names  of 
these  "  shillings  "  and  "  pence  "  have  remained  for  a  century  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  reality,  and  still  create  much  confusion  in 
the  popular  mode  of  reckoning*  money. 
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One  remarkable  experiment  of  Paper  Money  here  in  America  waa 
the  Continental  currency,  as  it  was  called,  issued  by  authority,  of 
CongresH  during  the  American  Revolution.  The  epithet  "  Conti- 
nental," lilie  Naticmal  or  Federal  nowadays,  marked  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  was  done  by  the  government  of  the  whole 
Union  and  the  acta  of  the  separate  Colonies  or  States.  In  June 
and  July,  1 775,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  was  seen  to 
be  inevitable,  Congress,  havii^  no  other  funds,  issued  three  mil- 
lions of  dollar  in  these  bills  of  credit,  with  a  promise,  which  was 
not  kept,  that  they  should  be  redeemed  in  four  annual  instalments, 
to  commence  at  the  end  of  four  years.  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  the  issue  of  three  additional  millions  became  necessary.  Spe- 
cie, which  had  been  scarce  before,  had  now  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared from  the  country,  and  the  "  Continental  money  "  was  consid- 
erably depreciated.  So  rapidly  did  this  depreciation  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  war  increase,  that  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  1776,  fourteen  millions  more  had  to  be  issued.  Additional 
issues  continued  to  he  made,  and  the  paper  continued  to  depreci- 
ate, until,  in  1780,  the  amount  in  circulation  was  about  200  mil- 
lions; and  500,  even  1,000,  dollars  in  this  currency  were  offered 
for  one  in  silver.  Then,  finally,  the  bills  ceased  to  circulate,  and 
became  entirely  worthless,  as  dealers  would  not  accept  them  on 
any  terms. 

No  attempt  was  subsequently  made  to  cancel  the  original  ob- 
ligation by  redeeming  the  bills,  either  in  full  or  in  part ;  for  as 
the  depreciation  had  been  gradual,  while  the  bills  were  rapidly 
circulating  in  the  community,  it  had  obviously  become  impossible 
to  measure  the  exact  loss  which  each  holder  of  them  had  suffered. 
To  pay  the  last  holder  in  full  would  only  have  i 
injustice,  by  giving  him  much  more  thaji  was  his  due 
his  predecessors  without  any  compensation  whatever.  It  waa 
justly  remarked,  that  the  depreciation  of  the  Paper  Money  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  tax,  inasmuch  as  the  paper  was  first  i^ued 
only  to  relieve  the  people  from  the  necessity  of  paying  a  tax. 
Each  person  through  whose  bands  the  money  passed  parted  with 
it  again  at  a  loss,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  be  held  and  the 
time  he  held  it.  As  the  currency  circulated  among  the  whole 
people,  the  rich  and  poor  holding  it,  and  suffering  by  its  depre- 
ciation  in   proportion  to  the  respective  amounts  of  their   cash 
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purehasea  and  sales,  the  whole  losa  waa  divided  among  them  very 
nearly  in  just  proportion,  to  their  ability  and  liability  to  pay  a  tas. 
The  payment  of  the  whole  value  borne  on  the  face  of  the  bill  to 
the  last  holder,  who  had  received  it  at  the  rate,  perhaps,  of  a 
hundred  for  one,  could  have  been  made  only  by  a  second  tas  on 
the  same  persona  who  had  already  been  fairly  and  heavily  taxed 
by  its  depreciation. 

The  history  of  the  Paper  Money  isaued  in  France,  in  the  course 
of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  is  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the 
coiTesponding  experiment  in  America.  The  French  biils  of  credit, 
however,  as  their  name  {asdgnau)  indicates,  were  nominally  issued 
npon  a-basia  of  real  property.  The  national  domains,  as  they 
were  termed,  or  the  confiscated  states  of  the  crown,  the  clergy, 
and  the  emigrants,  were  made  over,  or  gold  in  mass,  to  the  mu- 
nicipalities or  towna  in  which  they  were  respectively  situated. 
These  municipalities,  not  having  funds  to  pay  immediately,  re- 
ceived the  property  on  long  credit,  binding  themselves  to  pay  in 
instalments,  ae  fast  as  they  were  able  to  make  sales  of  the  estates 
without  sacrifice.  The  creditors  of  the  state  then  obtained  their 
dues  by  receiving  orders,  or  "assignments"  {assignais),  on  the 
municipalities  for  a  portion  of  the  debt  thus  due  to  the  state, 
Theae  asdgnats  were  transferable  property,  which  might  be  ex- 
changed for  commodities,  or  assigned  in  payment  of  debts ;  and  to 
aid  the  negotiation  of  them,  they  were  made  transferable  without 
indorsement,  and  constituted  kgal  tender;  that  is,  they  were  con- 
verted into  Paper  Money;  and  as  the  iaaue  of  them  increased, 
they  displaced  the  sounder  portions  of  the  currency,  and  became 
the  universal  medium  of  exchange. 

As  the  expenditures  of  the  state  were  heavy,  through  the 
war  in  which  it  waa  involved,  and  as  it  was  an  easy  process  to 
stamp  and  issue  asiignaU  in  satisfaction  of  all  demands,  the 
issue  of  this  Paper  Money  soon  became  excessive,  and  the  inev- 
itable consequence  followed, — -its  rapid  and  great  depreciation. 
Bread  rose  to  22  francs  (nominally  over  $4)  a  pound,  and  the 
prices  of  other  commodities  were  in  proportion.  The  issue  of 
assiffnats  amounted,  in  1796,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  45,000  mil- 
lions of  francs.  But  the  state  receipts  from  taxes,  loans,  the  sale 
of  the  national  domains,  and  other  causes,  had  reduced  the  amount 
actually  in  circulation  to  about  24,000  millions.     They  finally  be- 
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came  so  mucb  depreciated  that,  by  a  spasmodic  effort,  both  the 
goverument  and  the  people  reverted  to  a  specie  currency.  -The 
final  result  of  the  experiment  in  Frajice,  as  in  America,  was,  that, 
through  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  people  paid  a  very 
heavy  tas  for  the  success  of  the  Eevolution,  ■ —  a  tax  somewhat 
irregularly  and  unequally  imposed,  but  yet  approaching  as  near  to 
equity  as  couid  be  expected  from  any  public  measure  which  had 
its  birth  in  the  esigeiicies  and  turmoil  of  a  great  civil  war. 

Paper  Money  was  also  issued  by  the  revohitionary  authorities 
of  Hungary  and  Rome  in  1849  ;  but  the  speedy  restoration  of  the 
former  government  in  both  eases  prevented  the  experiment  from 
being  worked  out  to  an  end.  The  government  of  the  Confederate 
States  also  made  lavish  issues  of  Paper  Money  during  the  Great 
Eebellion.  This  Southern  currency  had  fallen  to  one  hundredth 
part  of  its  nominal  value  before  the  capture  of  Eichmond ;  and 
after  that  event,  of  course,  it  became  worthless  and  ceased  to 
circulate. 

In  fact,  experience  has  proved,  what  might  have  been  demon- 
strated from  the  theory  of  the  subject,  that  this  kind  of  money  is 
a  proper  revolutionary  currency.  It  is  usually  first  issued  amid 
the  commercial  disasters,  and  the  destruction  of  public  and  private 
credit,  which  are  among  the  first  consequences  of  the  overthrow 
of  an  old  government,  and  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war.  The  way 
is  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  it  by  a  violent  contraction  of 
the  old  currency,  consequent  on  the  general  disappearance  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins,  which  everybody  at  such  a  crisis  is  disposed 
to  collect  and  hoard,  or  to  send  out  of  the  country.  This  gap 
or  vacuum  in  the  circulation  manifests  itself  by  the  extraordinary 
low  prices  of  all  commodities,  the  difficulty  of  effecting  sales  of  any 
kind  of  property,  the  consequent  impossibility  of  meeting  com- 
mercial engagements,  and  general  bankruptcy.  Some  kind  of 
money  —  it  hardly  matters  what  —  is  needed  to  fill  up  this  gap ; 
and  it  turns  out,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  that  the  issue  of  some 
sort  of  conventional  currency  is  the  only  financial  resource  of  the 
revolutionary  government.  At  the  trivial  expense  of  stamping 
bits  of  paper  with  a  vague  "  promise  to  pay  "  at  some  future  date, 
the  insurgent  authorities,  otherwise  penniless,  find  their  exchequer 
as  well  'supplied  for  a  time,  aa  if,  to  adopt  Mr.  iticardo's  illusti-a- 
tion,  a  gold  mine  had  been  suddenly  discovered  within  the  pre- 
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cincts  of  the  public  treasury.  So  long  as  the  new  currency  is  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacant  apace  in  the  old  one,  its 
value  will  remain  nearly  at  par ;  —  nearly,  I  say,  because  gold  and 
silver  coin,  being  capable  of  exportation,  which  Paper  Money  is 
not,  will  always  command  a  slight  premium.  And  the  slight 
difference  indicated  by  this  premium  will  act  still  fiu-ther  in  favor 
of  the  new  currency ;  because,  for  reasons  already  explained,  the 
depreciated  or  overvalued  money  will  drive  out  even  what  re- 
mained of  the  perfect  and  sound  cmrency,  and  take  the  whole 
ciroulation  to  itself. 

Any  revolutionary  government,  therefore,' though  it  should  in- 
herit, aa  ia  most  probable,  only  an  Mnpty  treasury,  may  at  once 
obtain  fimds  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try, by  merely  issuing  Paper  Money  to  this  extent.  Still  further  j 
this  issue,  coming  immediately  after  a  period  of  violent  contraction 
of  the  currency,  and  of  consequent  low  prices,  inability  to  realize 
property  or  collect  debts,  general  want  of  credit,  and  widely  spread 
bankruptcy,  will  have  the  effect  to  raise  prices  again,  to  restore 
confidence,  to  animate  oommeroe  anew,  and  to  diffuse  through  the 
country  the  glow  of  returning  prosperity.  All  this  will  operate  to 
the  advantage  of  the  new  government,  and  the  revolutionary  fever 
of  the  people  will  rise  higher  than  ever.  Yet  again,  as  this  Paper 
Money,  now  in  universal  use,  depends  solely  upon  the  feith  of  the 
revolutionary  government,  whoso  engagements,  it  is  feared,  would 
not  be  respected  by  the  former  authorities,  should  they  be  restored 
to  power,  every  person  in  the  country  has  an  interest  in  resisting 
such  a  restoration,  and  supporting  the  cause  of  the  insurgents. 

It  is  thua  that  a  heavy  national  debt  and  a  depreciated  paper 
currency,  such  as  exist  in  Austria  at  the  present  day,  though  to  a 
superficial  glance  they  may  appear  as  sourcM  of  weakness  in  the 
government,  are  in  truth  the  pillars  of  its  strength.  Every  capi- 
talist, every  person  who  has  any  property  to  lose,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, will  resist  a  revolution  to  the  death,  fearing  that  the 
Buocessful  insurgents  would  wipe  out  the  debt  with  a  sponge,  and 
obtain  room  for  a  new  batch  of  Paper  Money  by  repudiating  the 
former  issue.  Without  its  enormous  national  debt,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  the  government  of  Great  Britain  could  have 
resisted  as  successfully  as  it  did  the  political  convulsions  of  the 
memorable  year  1848.     As  it  was,  every  stockholder  and  every 
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shopkeeper  in  London  armed  himself  as  a  special  conBta,ble,  to  re- 
sist the  ragged  army  of  proletaries  who  assembled  on  Kennington 
Common  in  April  of  that  year, 

-Could  the  revolutionists  stop  here,  then,  in  their  issue  of  Paper 
Money,  all  would  be  well.  Unfortunately,  they  cannot  stop.  There 
is  a  necessity  of  lavish  expenditure  in  a  revolution,  especially  if  the 
exigencies  of  a  civil  or  foreign  war  are  added  to  the  other  demands 
on  the  treasury.  Having  put  forth  Paper  Money  enough  to  fill 
up  the  whole  circulation  of  the  country,  and  being  intoxicated 
with  the  brilliant  succesa  of  this  measia-e,  the  needy  government 
findfl  itself  compelled,  not  unwillingly,  to  issue  more ;  and  then, 
inevitably,  marked  depreciation  ensues.  As  the  depreciation  goes 
on,  moreover,  the  necessity  of  i^uing  more  paper  rapidly  increases; 
and  hence  it  is,  that,  when  the  fall  in  value  has  once  begun,  it 
seems  to  continue  and  increase  with  frightful  rapidity.  When  the 
depreciation,  for  instance,  is  at  50  per  cent,  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities are  doubled ;  government  must  pay  twice  as  much  in 
wages  and  salaries,  and  for  provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
must  therefore  pay  out  200  millions  to  do  the  work  which  100 
millions  did  before.  At  the  same  time,  its  resources  are  dimin- 
ished ;  all  payments  to  it,  being  made  in  the  depreciated  currency, 
are  worth  but  half  their  nominal  amount.  When  the  currency 
has  fallen  to  one  fourth  the  va.hie  of  coin,  400  must  be  issued 
where  100  formerly  suiSced;  and  the  deficit  in  the  receipts  being 
added,  the  proportion  may  be  even  five  or  sis  for  one. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  this  rapid  depreciation 
of  the  currency  will  seem  to  impede^traffic  or  to  paralyze  industry. 
On  the  contrary,  commerce  and  labor  will  be  galvanized  into  un- 
natural activity,  and  a  deceitful  glow  of  animation  and  success, 
like  the  flush  of  a  fever,  will  appear  to  pervade  the  nation.  Prices 
rise,  of  course,  as  rapidly  as  the  currency  falls;  property  which  was 
sold  for  100  to-day  will  command  500  or  1,000  to-morrow.  At 
the  same  time,  money  is  superabundant.  The  pressure  of  debt  is 
also  lessened ;  obligations  are  cancelled  by  paying  back  what  is 
actually  but  one  half,  one  fourth,  or  a  still  smaller  fraction,  of  the 
real  value  which  was  due.  Ease  in  getting  rid  of  old  debts  only 
creates  a  thirst  for  contracting  new  ones.  -Commerce  ia  thus 
stimulated,  while  the  basis  on  which  it  rests  is  every  day  becom- 
ing less  secure.     A  reckless  spirit  of  speculation,  akin  to  gambling 
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in  its  character  and  results,  appears  to  aeize  the  greater  part  of  the 
community.  The  circulation  of  Continental  money  in  America,  in 
1779,  as  we  are  told  by  a  writer  of  that  day,  was  "  never  more 
hriak  and  quick  than  when  its  exchange  was  500  for  1."  And 
M.  Thiers,  speaking  of  the  depreciation  of  the  French  assignaU  in 
1795,  says,  that  to  the  horrors  of  famine  were  added  the  scandals 
of  reckless  speculation  and  stockjobbing,  the  sale  of  merchandise 
which  had  no  existence,  aa  the  pretended  traffic  was  only  betting 
upon  prices,  and  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  luxury,  dissipation,  and 
excess,  which  is  the  invariable  concomitant  of  sudden  mutations 
of  fortune. 

The  same  evils  have  been  experienced  in  this  country  ever  since 
the  emission  of  Paper  Money  first  became  excessive,  in  the  summer 
of  1863.  While  the  uncertainty  of  the  markets  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  prices  have  depressed  legitimate  trade,  and  caused  manu- 
fiicturing  enterprise  to  be  fitful  and  spasmodic,  thus  keeping  the 
wages  of  honest  labor  below  their  natural  ratio  to  the  coat  of  liv- 
ing, reckless  speculations  in  stocks,  gambling  in  gold,  the  corrup- 
tion of  legislative  bodies  and  municipal  councils,  and  even  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  dishonest  management  of  railways  and  other 
great  industrial  undertakings,  have  been  so  fostered  as  to  debauch 
the  public  conscience  and  cast  a  deep  stain  upon  the  national 
character.  Scoundrelism  and  efirontery  in  finance  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  amassing  millions  and  escaping  punishment,  that  they 
have  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  aa  disgraceful.  The  prolonged 
use  of  Paper  Money,  and  the  enormous  fluctuations  in  its  value, 
have  done  even  more  harm  to  the  morals  of  the  country  than  to 
its  commerce,  its  reputation,  and  its  financial  well-being. 

We  can  now  explain  the  great  difference  between  convertible 
bank  currency  and  inconvertible  bills,  or  Paper  Money  properly  so 
called,  —  that  the  latter  is  liable  to  issue  in  excess,  and  consequent 
depreciation,  while"  the  former  is  not  We  have  seen  thfit  the  for- 
mer is  necessarily  liable  t  pe  p  t  1  flux  pr  th  1 1  t 
which  issue  it,  the  amou  t  act  It  t  1 

pending  at  all  upon  the       1         f  th    h    k     b  t     po     th 
venience  of  the  public.     Th         fl       t  k      pltv  th        f 

through  lodgements  in  d  p     t     th        f  yra     t    f  I  d  d 

counts,  and  actual  prese  t  t  t  th  t     f         d  mpt    n    u 

coin.     These  are  but  thr     f   ma   f  p  ym    t  (   th   b  nk       nd  u 
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the  long  mo  they  must  equal,  and  for  a  time  they  may  easily  ex- 
ceed, the  payments  out  of  the  banks.  It  is  for  the  public,  and  not 
for  the  banks,  to  decide  what  portion  of  this  reflux  shall  consist  of 
bills  and  what  of  specie,  and,  consequently,  what  portion  of  each 
shall  remain  in  circulation.  The  banks  can  do  nothing  to  affect 
this  result.  Those  who  fear  an  excessive  issue  of  conyertible 
bank-bills  might  aa  well  apprehend  that  Lake  Erie  would  overflow 
its  banks  and  flood  the  country,'  because  it  is  constantly  receiving 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  three  upper  lakes  and  innumerable  tribu- 
tary streams.  They  forget  that  the  average  level  of  the  lake  de- 
pends, not  merely  upon  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  into  it,  but 
upon  the  quantity  that  flows  out  of  it  over  Niagara  Falls ;  and 
that  nothing  could  affect  the  level  except  raising  or  lowering  the 
bar  at  the  opening  of  Niagara  Eiver,  which  regulates  the  rate  of 
the  efflux. 

But  with  Paper  Money  it  is  not  so.  In  this  case,  there  is  no 
reflux  and  no  occasion  for  repayment,  so  that  the  quantity  in  cir- 
culation depends  exclusively  upon  the  quantity  emitted.  The  cur- 
rency consisting  of  inconvertible  paper  is  like  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  but  has  no  efflux  ;  augment  the 
flow  into  it,  and  the  level  must  rise.  The  goeernment  pays  out 
its  Paper  Money  in  discharge  of  its  debts,  in  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities, and  in  the  payment  of  wages  and  salaries ;  in  neither  of 
these  cases  does  it  create  any  necessity  for  repayment,  so  as  to 
bring  the  bills  back  again.  True,  the  Paper  Money  is  receivable 
by  the  state  in  payment  of  taxes  and  other  government  dues  ;  but 
then  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  issuing  it  at  all,  unless  the  ex- 
penditures largely  exceed  the  receipts ;  and  it  is  the  amoimt  of 
this  excess,  or  the  extent  of  the  annual  deficit,  —  very  large  in  a 
revolutiooary  period,  or  in  case  of  a  civU  war,  —  which  determines 
the  amount  of  the  annual  addition  to  the  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency. As  this  currency  is  not  available  for  remittances  abroad, 
no  diminution  of  it  is  possible  through  the  purchase  of  commodi- 
ties in  foreigu  lands.  Every  exit  and  channel  of  reflux  being  thus 
dammed  up,  the  emission  of  every  additional  bill  must  advance 
the  period  when  depreciation  will  begin,  or  increase  the  rate  of 
that  depreciation.  To  adopt  Mr.  Tooke's  language,  the  distinction 
between  Bank  currency  and  government  Paper  Money  is,  that  the 
latter  is  "paid  away  and  is  not  returnable  to  the  issuer,  whereas 
the  bank-notes  are  only  leiit  and  are  retumahU  to  the  issu&s." 
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If  the  banks  suspend  specie  payment,  their  bills  become  inoon- 
Tertible,  and  are  thus  tar  issimilated  to  Papei  Money.  Still,  though 
om  channel  of  refills  is  thus  dammed  up  the  bills  being  no  longer 
presentable  for  redemption  m  com,  tbey  can  yet  be  returned  to  the 
bants  on  deposit,  and  m  repayment  of  the  loads  and  discounts. 
Mank  Paper  Money  18  thus  distinguished  from  government  Paper 
Money,  this  la&t  not  being  retumoble  at  all  It  is  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  naval  and  military  stores,  in  building  ships,  in  construct- 
ing public  edifices,  and  in  the  payment  of  services  performed  for 
the  state,  no  means  being  taken  to  insure  its  return  to  the  eicheq- 
ner.  The  bank  issues,  on  the  other  hand,  being  naade  only  in  the 
discount  of  approved  promissory  notes  of  short  date,  naturally  re- 
turn after  a  short  interval,  even  if  they  are  not  redeemable  in  spe- 
cie. So  long,  then,  as  the  banks  confine  themselves  to  their  proper 
functions,  and  do  not  squander  their  funds,  or  let  them  out  on 
doubtful  security,  there  is  no  reason  why,  even  after  a  suspension, 
their  currency  should  be  depreciated,  except  to  a  -very  small  extent. 
Thus,  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  specie  payments  in  1797, 
but  its  notes  remained  at  par,  or  within  two  per  cent  of  par,  till 
1801.  Then,  indeed,  a  heavy  demand  for  gold  to  be  exported,  ou 
account  of  the  large  purchases  of  com  which  were  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  failure  of  the  English  crops,  and  of  lai^e  expenditures 
by  the  British  government  in  prosecution  of  the  war,  made  specie 
rise  to  a  premium,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  bank-notes  to  be 
depreciated  seven  or  eight  per  cent.  These  disturbing  causes  being 
removed,  the  currency  rose  again  in  1803,  and  continued  at  a  point 
only  2J  per  cent  below  par  till  1809. 

As  soon  as  the  currency  has  fallen  considerably  in  value,  two 
prices  are  established  for  commodities,  one  in  specie  and  the  other 
in  Paper  Money,  the  difference  between  the  two  marking  the  rate 
of  depreciation.  When  this  difference  has  become  inordinate,  the 
progress  of  the  depreciation  ia  most  rapid,  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency fluctuating  BO  suddenly  and  largely  that  most  persons  are 
unwilling  to  receive  it  on  any  terms.  The  rate  to-day  may  be  BOO, 
and  to-morrow  600,  for  1  ;  under  these  circumstances,  also,  the 
rate  will  be  found  to  vary  in  different  localities,  and  be  variously 
estimated  by  different  tradesmen.  So  much  confusion  and  uucer-" 
tainty  are  thus  created,  that,  by  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
whole  community,  the  paper  currency  is  d 
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tte  price  in  Bpecle  is  the  only  one  that  will  be  received  in  payment 
for  commodities.  If  the  paper  has  not  already  ceased,  through 
the  action  of  the  legi^ture,  to  be  legal  tender,  acknowledgments 
of  debts  are  made  with  an  express  stipulation  that  the  payment 
shall  be  in  specie,  or  some  other  commodity  of  fixed  value.  Such 
a  rest-oration  of  the  standard  seldom  requires  any  action  of  the 
government;  it  is  the  voluntary  and  united  act  of  the  whole 
people,  having  been  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  this  reversion  to  a  specie  cur- 
rency are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  results,  already  noticed,  of 
the  first  issue  of  Paper  Money  and  its  gradual  depreciation.  The 
latter  seemed  to  animate  indiistry  and  commerce,  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  debt,  and  to  supply  abundant  funds  for  industrial 
enterprises ;  but  the  former  seems  to  carry  the  community  back, 
by  a  cruel  revulsion,  to  worse  evils  than  those  from  which  it  had 
apparently  been  rescued.  It  is  the  state  of  collapse  that  some- 
times foUows  the  excitement  and  delirium  of  a  fever.  It  is  now 
seen  that  the  issue  of  Paper  Money  was  really  a  desperate  meas- 
ure, and  that  the  prosperity  which  it  caused  was  temporary  and 
fallacious.  As  money  rises  from  a  low  valuation  to  a  higher  one, 
wages  are  depressed,  prices  fall,  trade  stagnates,  and  bankruptcies 
become  numerous ;  and  these  evils  are  the  more  serious,  aa  the 
depreciation  was  great,  and  the  revulsion  sudden.  Formerly,  it 
was  the  creditors  who  were  injured,  being  obliged  to  receive  pay- 
ment in  a  currency  less  valuable  than  the  one  in  which  the  debt 
was  contracted ;  now  the  debtors,  who  are  more  numerous  and 
less  able  to  bear  losses,  must  suffer  harm  and  wroi^,  being  re- 
quired to  pay  more  than  they  received,  and  to  do  this  at  a  time 
when,  from  the  depression  of  wages,  the  abandonment  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  undertakings,  and  the  fall  of  profits,  they  are 
least  able  to  bear  an  additional  burden.  All  these  hardships  are 
summarily  attributed  to  one  cause,  more  frequently  spoken  of 
than  understood,  —  "a  scarcity  of  money  "  ;  it  means  only  a  higher 
real  value  of  money,  the  prostration  of  credit,  the  consequent 
inactivity  of  capital,  and  general  despondency. 

Aa  the  prosperity  growing  out  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  experi- 
ment with  Paper  Money  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  bo  the  disasters  and  suffering  attendant  upon 
its  close  create  a  reaction,  and  weaken  the  cause  of  the  insurgents. 
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The  popular  discontent  thus  generated  tends  either  to  the  re- 
eHtabhahment  of  the  old  form  of  government,  or  to  anarchy. 

It  was  HO  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  this  country, 
when  both  the  people  and  the  army,  eibausted  by  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  which  they  had  made,  bankrupt  in  fortune,  and  seeing  no 
resources  open  to  them,  were  for  a  while  on  the  point  of  turning 
their  arms  against  each  other.  Nothii^  but  the  moderation,  wisdom, 
and  firmness  of  their  great' Commander-in-chief  saved  the  country 
from  the  horrors  of  a,  military  usurpation.  The  establishment  of 
peace  seemed  only  to  render  matters  worse.  The  courts  then  be- 
gan in  earnest  to  enforce  the  settlement  of  accounts  and  the  pay- 
ment of  debts ;  and  the  property  seized  for  this  purpose  being  sold 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  its  former  owners  found  themselves  homeless 
and  penniless,  iuid  still  burdened  with  the  greater  part  of  their 
pecuniary  obligations.  The  unthinking  multitude  then  began  to 
clamor  for  "  stop-laws,"  or  enactments  to  delay  process  and  execu- 
tion after  judgment  had  been  obtained  for  debt ;  for  "  tender-laws," 
compelling  the  creditor  to  accept  in  satisfection  of  his  claim  any 
property  of  the  debtor  at  a  fised  valuation  or  appraisement,  instead 
of  offering  it  at  auction  for  cash,  when  it  would  bring  but  a  trifle ; 
and  above  all,  for  a  new  and  large  issue  of  Paper  Money,  the  rapid 
depreciation  of  which  would  enable  debtors  to  get  rid  of  their  obh- 
gationa  on  very  easy  terms.  Several  States  were  weak  enough  to 
yield  to  these  demands,  and  thus  only  prolonged  the  period  of  un- 
certainty, confusion,  and  suffering,  besides  aggravating  the  evil  by 
injustice.  Massachusetts  resisted,  seeing  that  really  the  best  and 
easiest  mode  of  escaping  present  difficulties  was  to  adhere  resolute- 
ly to  a  specie  currency,  and  to  enforce  a  speedy  settlement  of  all 
outstanding  claims,  bo  that  industry  and  commerce  might  at  last 
revive,  without  further  impediment  or  drawback  from  the  past. 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  formidable  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
State  in  1786,  the  avowed  object  of  the  insurgents  being  to  close 
by  violence  the  courts  of  law,  thus  putting  a  stop  to  legal  metis- 
ures  for  the  collection  of  debts,  and  to  compel  the  government  to 
make  a  fresh  issue  of  depreciating  currency.  The  ineurrection  was 
suppressed  with  difficulty,  and  the  terror  which  it  inspired  had 
this  indirect  good  result,  —  that  it  animated  and  strengthened  the 
general  effort  which  was  then  made  to  create  a  stable  government 
for  the  whole  Union.      This  effort  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
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Federal  ConBtitution,  ono  article  of  which,  aa  already  noticed,  pro- 
hibits the  iudividnal  States  from  emittii^  "  bills  of  credit "  or 
enacting  "tender-laws." 

In  France,  the  final  abandonment  of  the  depreciated  assignaU 
and  mandate,  and  the  difficulties  in  which  the  government  was 
thus  involved,  had  consequences  equally  serions.  The  sufferings 
of  the  people  exasperated  them  alike  against  the  Revolution  and 
the  authors  of  it,  whom  they  had  so  recently  followed  into  the 
wildest  excesses  of  Jacobinism.  A  reaction  took  place  in  fasor  of 
the  ancient  dynasty,  which  was  so  general,  that  the  royalists  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  elections,  and  seemed  Hkely  to  obtain 
their  end  by  a  peaceable  vote  of  the  two  Councils  or  legislative 
assemblies.  The  Directory,  indeed,  aided  by  the  army,  which  was 
still  republican  in  sentiment,  prevented  this  result  through  the 
coup  d'etat  of  1797 ;  they  seized  the  leading  royalist  deputies,  and 
sentenced  them  to  deportation.  But  the  triumph  was  dearly 
bought,  as  it  marked  the  ascendency  of  military  power,  and  fore- 
shadowed the  dominion  of  Napoleon. 

This  general  review  of  the  subject,  which  I  have  intentionally 
based  upon  historical  facts  more  than  upon  abstract  reasoning, 
will  enable  us  more  clearly  to  understand  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  great  emission  of  Paper  Money  in  this  country 
during  the  war  of  the  Great  Eebellion,  Early  in  1861,  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  consisted  of  about  200  millions  of 
dollars  in  bajik-bilk  issued  by  the  State  Banks,  over  90  millions 
of  specie  held  as  a  reserve  by  these  Banks,  and  probably  150 
millions  more  of  specie  in  active  circulation  or  of  bullion  in 
transitu  seeking  a  market.  Deducting  the  portion  held  by  the 
Confederate  States,  the  circulation  at  the  North  probably  con- 
sisted of  150  millions  in  bank-bills,  and  perhaps  an  equal  sum  in 
specie.  The  anxiety  and  gloom  created  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  produced  at  first  a  great  depression  of  trade,  a  fall  of  prices, 
a  restriction  of  credit,  and  a  general  hoarding  of  gold  and  silver 
coin.  But  soon  the  immense  requisitions  of  the  government  for 
the  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  gave  a  stimuhis  to  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  and  created  a  great  demand  for  loans.  This 
demand  could  not  be  safely  met  so  long  as  the  banks  were  likely 
to  be  crippled  in  their  resources  through  the  withdrawal  of  specie 
for  the  piirposes  of  hoarding  and  export.     Accordingly,  by  general 
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consent,  the  banks  and  the  government  suspended  specie  payments 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1862;  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaurj'  to  issue  150  mil- 
Jioas  of  national  currency  (greenbacks)  in  denominations  not  less 
than  five  dollars  each,  to  be  legal  tender  for  all  public  and  private 
dues,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  United  States 
bonds,  both  of  which  were  to  be  payable  in  coin.  Whatever 
portion  of  this  currency  came  back  to  the  Treasury,  in  loans  or  in 
payment  of  tases,  might  be  reissued. 

This  was  a  moderate  and  judicious  meftsiire,  fully  justified  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  It  was  only  securing  to  the  whole 
people,  to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged,  the  advantage  of  a  heavy 
loan  without  interest.  The  sum  authoriEed  was  not  excessive,  for 
it  only  restored  prices  to  their  former  level  through  filling  up,  by 
the  emission  of  Paper  Money,  the  gap  caused  by  the  withdrawal 
of  specie  for  hoarding.  Hence  the  depreciation  which  ensued  was 
but  slight,  the  premium  on  gold  not  exceeding  three  or  four  per 
cent  till  the  next  summer.  The  issues  of  the  State  Banks,  more- 
over, had  become  illegal,  because  they  were  no  longer  redeemable 
in  specie;  and  they  were  inconvenient,  as  they  formed  only  a 
local  currency,  while  the  Paper  Money  of  the  government  circu- 
lated freely,  with  uniform  value,  over  the  whole  country.  The 
Bank  circulation  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  taxed  so  heavily  as 
to  compel  its  speedy  withdrawal ;  and  then  probably  300  millions 
of  greenbacks  might  have  been  issued  without  perceptibly  in- 
creasmg  the  premium  on  gold.  These  300  millions  would  have 
been  added  to  the  resources  of  the  Treasury  without  interest  or 
cost  to  anybody,  and  even  to  the  advantage  of  the  national  trade 
and  industry. 

Unfortunately,  the  State  Banks  were  allowed  not  only  to  con- 
tinue, but  to  increase,  their  issues,  while  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures for  the  army  and  navy  soon  emptied  the  Treasury.  Instead 
of  negotiating  a  loan  by  consenting  to  sell  government  stock,  if  it 
were  necessary,  below  par,  the  Secretary  called  for  more  Paper 
Money.  Congress  complied,  and  in  July,  1862,  sanctioned  the 
emission  of  another  150  millions  of  greenbacks.  Over  one  third 
of  this  sum  was  to  be  in  bills  of  some  denomination  less  than  $5 ; 
but  fractional  currency,  or  bills  smaller  than  one  dollar,  were 
expressly  forbidden.     Thus  300  millions  of  national  currency  were 
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added  to  the  200  millions  of  State  bank-bills  then  in  circulation, 
to  do  the  work  which  had  been  performed  by  only  300  million's 
before  the  war.  The  consequences  might  easily  have  been  pre- 
dicted. Gold  immediately  rose  to  a  premium  of  20,  and,  before 
the  issue  was  complete,  to  one  of  35,  per  cent.  Specie  went  out 
of  use  altogether ;  and  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  waiit  of 
small  change  compelled  Congress  (July  17)  to  authorize  the  issue 
of  fractional  currency  only  six  days  after  passing  a  law  by  which 
it  was  expressly  prohibited.  Through  these  small  bills,  nearly 
30  millions  of  dollars  were  soon  added  to  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency, thereby  increasing  its  depreciation.  Because  the  prices  of 
commodities  rose  as  the  value  of  money  fell,  a  fever  of  speculation 
was  generated,  and  those  who  had  any  command  of  capital  were 
turned  away  frocn  investments  in  government  securities  to  all 
sorts  of  hazardous 'enterprises  in  trade.  The  rates  of  interest 
rose,  and  loaris  could  be  obtained  only  on  usurious  terms.  Mean- 
while the  wants  of  the  Treasury  were  constantly  becoming  greater 
and  more  imperative,  owing  to  the  gigantic  character  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  then  on  foot,  and  the  higher  prices  which  had  to 
be  paid  for  persona!  services  and  for  military  and  naval  supplies. 

In  January,  1863,  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  100  millions 
more  of  greenbacks,  in  any  denominationa  not  less  than  one  dollar ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  within  a  fortnight,  that  the  premium 
on  gold  rose  to  more  than  50  per  cent.  Under  the  enhancement 
of  prices  thus  produced,  the  espenditures  on  the  war  became  inor- 
dinate, and  means  had  to  be  devised  for  raising  900  millions  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Treasury  for  the  current  year.  More  cur- 
rency was  stiU  the  Secretary's  chief  reliance,  because  he  cherished 
the  vain  hope  that  money  would  thereby  be  rendered  so  plentiful 
that  the  heavy  government  loans  would  eagerly  be  taken  up.  A 
new  sort  of  Paper  Money  was  ^invented  for  the  occasion.  Treas- 
ury notes  were  to  be  issued  to  the  extent  of  another  400  millions, 
in  denominations  not  less  than  $10,  which  should  hoOi,  bear  inter- 
est at  6  per  cent  and  be  legal  tender.  The  interest  was  payable 
in  currency  every  six  months,  and  the  bills  were  to  be .  legal 
tender /or  their  face  value  only,  excluding  the  accrued  interest.  The 
expectation  was,  that  the  notes  would  thus  be  kept  back  from  cir- 
culation, since  they  could  not  be  used  as  money  without  a  loss  of 
interest.     But  this  novel   form  of  irredeemable  currency  proved 
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to  be  the  worst  that  was  ever  issued.  First,  it  threw  away  the 
only  adTantage  derived  from  issuing  Paper  Money  at  all,  —  that 
of  obtaining  a  compulsory  loan  without  interest.  Secondly,  on 
its  first  issue,  and  for  months  afterwards,  it  had  just  as  much 
influence  as  greenbacks  in  augmenting  the  premium  on  gold  and 
the  prices  of  commodities ;  and  though  then  witbdrawQ  from 
active  circulation  for  a  few  weeks,  it  was  suddenly  thrown  back 
on  the  market  in  great  quantities  after  sis  months'  interest  on 
the  notes  bad  been  received,  thereby  causing  prices  to  oscillate 
more  wildly  than  if  the  currency  had  continued  steadily  in  use. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  this  new  form  of  Paper  Money  was 
authorized,  Congress  also  passed  the  law  establishing  the  National 
Banking  system,  which  had  been  strenously  advocated  for  two 
years  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  volume  of  the  cui'rency  as  soon  as  it  could  be  put 
in  effectual  operation.  Under  the  stimulus  of  these  two  measures, 
gold  immediately  rose  to  70  per  cent  premium ;  thus  showing  that 
a  dollar  in  paper  was  worth  not  quits  sixty  cents  in  coin.  For- 
tunately, this  very  depreciation  of  the  currency,  because  it  much 
increased  the  actual,  though  not  the  nominal,  rate  of  interest  on 
tJnited  States  bonds,  caused  the  government  loans  to  be  rapidly 
taken  up,  thus  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Treasury  and  post- 
poning for  eight  or  ten  months  the  threatened  emission  of  this 
interest-bearing  currency.  .This  curious  result  was  entirely  unex- 
pected by  those  who  then  had  the  management  of  the  finances, 
though  it  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  "Success  quite  beyond 
expectation,"  says  the  Finance  Report  for  1863,  "crowned  the 
efforts  of  the  Secretory  to  distribute  the  Five-twenty  bonds  in 
all  parts  of  the  couutiy,  as  well  as  every  other  measure  adopted 
by  him  for  replenishing  the  Treasury."  This  surprising  good 
fortune  was  attributable  simply  to  the  fact,  that  he  actually  sold 
the  bonds  at  about  36  per  cent  discount,  and  paid  interest  on 
wlmt  he  received  for  them  at  rates  varying  from  9  to  10  per  cent 

As  far  hack  as  February,  1862,  Congress  had  authorized  the 
creation  of  a  debt  of  500  millions,  payable  in  not  less  than  five, 
and  not  more  than  twenty  years,  {hence  popularly  called  Five- 
twenties,)  and  hearing  6  per  cent  interest  payable  in  coin.  The 
bonds  were   also   to   be  free  irom   taxation  either  by  State  or 
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municipal  authority.  These  might  be  issued  and  sold  either  for 
coin  or  greenbacliB  "  at  their  market  value,"  that  is,  for  wlmt- 
ever  price  might  be  obtained  for  them.  But  the  Secretary  pre- 
ferred the  easy  expedients  of  issuing  Paper  Money,  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  and  other  forms  of  temporary  but  compulsory  loan, 
and  made  no  vigo/'ous  effort  for  more  than  a  year  to  dispose  of 
the  Five-twenty  bonds.  "Still  more  greenbaclts ! "  was  the  cry 
of  the  official  financiers;  and  under  the  stimulns  thus  giren  to 
gambling  in  stocks  and  wild  speculations  in  trade,  capital  was 
diverted  from  investment  in  government  securities,  and  during 
Ettxteen  months  only  one  third  of  the  great  loan  was  negotiated. 
Yet  Mr.  Fessenden's  Finance  Report,  bo  late  as  December,  I86i, 
argued  in  favor  of  yet  more  Paper  Money,  that  "  its  scarcity  in 
the  market  had  occasioned  no  slight  embarrassment  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  loans  " ;  and  that  "  the  impetus  given  to  trade  of  every 
description  by  the  large  and  increasing  wants  of  government  re- 
quired a  largely  increased  amount  of  the  circulating  medium." 
It  was  really  a  matter  of  national  shame  that  a  First  Minister  of 
the  Treasury  for  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  country 
could  he  found  thus  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  financial 
and  economical  science. 

Mr.  Chase,  indeed,  throughout  his  administration  of  the  Treas- 
nry,  seems  to  have  entertained  a  great  dislike  of  selling  any  gov- 
ernment stock  at  a  price  ostensibly  below  par.  He  preferred  the 
indirect  policy  of  first  depreciating  the  currency,  and  then  sell- 
ing, at  TwaiAnal  par  in  depreciated  paper,  a  stock  bearing  6  per 
cent  interest  in  gold  ;  —  as  if  it  made  any  difference  whether  ho 
sold  a  one-hundred-dollar  bond  for  64  specie  dollars,  or  for  100 
paper  dollars  each  worth  only  64  cents  in  coin.  Throughout  the 
four  years  of  civil  war,  a  period  so  disastrous  to  the  finances  of  the 
countiy,  the  Treasury  never  issued  stock  at  a  higher  nominal  rate 
of  interest  than  7.3  per  cent,  and  never  sold  any  of  it  at  less  than 
nominal  par.  During  the  five  months  preceding  July,  1863,  the 
premium  on  gold  varied  from  40  to  72  per  cent.  Taking  56, 
the  mean  of  these  two  numbers,  as  a  rough  approximation  to  the 
average  premium,  we  have,  for  the  average  value  of  the  paper 
dollar  during  these  five  months,  about  64  cents  in  coin.  For  170 
millions  of  6  per  cent  stock  sold,  therefore,  the  government  re- 
ceived less  than  109  millions,  and  on  this  amount  it  is  still  paying 
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interest  at  S.37  per  cent,  and  will  probably  soon  redeem  the  prin- 
cipal at  par  in  gold. 

This  was  bad  enough ;  but  it  became  still  worse  a  year  later, 
when  a  continuance  of  the  same  policy  raised  the  average  pre- 
mium on  gold  for  some  months  to  140.  For  100  milHons  of  6 
per  cent  stock  then  sold,  but  little  over  40  millions  were  received, 
and  the  Treasury  really  paid  over  15  per  cent  interest  for  the 
loan.  Still  it  might  be  urged  that  this  was  not  any  worse  than 
borrowing  undepreciated  money,  and  paying  for  the  use  of  it  15 
per  cent  a  year.  True,  the  amount  annually  paid  for  interest 
would  be  the  same.  But  the  expenditures  of  the  government  — 
the  amount  which  the  Treasuiy  needed  to  borrow  —  would  not  be 
the  same.  To  depreciate  the  currency  is  to  raise  the  price,  not 
merely  of  gold,  but  of  all  commodities  whatsoever.  When  gold  is 
at  or  near  par,  it  costs,  we  will  suppose,  500  millions  a  year,  be- 
sides the  avails  of  the  taxes,  to  meet  aU  the  exigencies  of  the  war ; 
and  .  the  public  credit  may  be  so  low  that  a  loan  of  this  sum 
cannot  be  had  except  at  15  per  cent  interest.  But  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  country  will_be  only  500  millions  in  debt  for  this 
year's  expenditures  ;  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  public  credit 
by  the  return  of  peace  will  soon  enable  the  Tieasury  to  obtain  a 
loan  at  6  per  cent,  or  less,  wherewith  to  pay  off  the  debt  incurred 
at  exorbitant  rates.  But  if  Paper  Money  enough  be  issued  to 
raise  the  price  of  gold  to  250,  the  excess  of  war  expenditures  for 
the  year  will  be,  not  500,  but  1250  millions.  This  sum  at  6  per 
cent  will  cost  just  as  much  annually,  during  the  war,  aa  500  mil- 
lions at  15  per  cent;  namely,  75  millions.  The  public  debt  will 
then  be  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  in  the  other  case,  and  no 
reduction  of  the  interest  will  be  possible.-  Five  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  United  States  6  per 
cent  stock  is  still  considerably  below  par  in  the  market,  chiefly 
because  we  are  still  using  a  depreciated  and  fluctuating  currency. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth  that  "  a  high  rate  of  interest  prevente  an 
outflow,  and  induces  an  influx,  of  that  commodity  which  is  most 
convenient  for  transmission  from  one  country  to  another,  name- 
ly, gold."  With  gold  at  170,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
1863,  the  real  interest  ofi'ered  on  the  bonds  was  over  10  per  cent. 
As  this  rate  was  high  enough  to  attract  both  domestic  and  foreign 
capital  into  even  a  hazardous  investment,  the  government  loan 
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began  to  be  rapidly  taken  up ;  and  before  the  end  of  March,  over 
two  milliona  were  sold  in  one  day.  This  relieved  tbe  wants  of 
the  Treasury  for  a  time,  and  also  brought  gold  from  abroad  and 
out  of  hoards,  so  as  to  depress  the  premium  on  it  and  to  lower 
prices  generally.  And  the  impulse  being  once  given,  the  fall 
accelerated  itself.  This  very  depression  of  prices  had  the  effect 
to  discourage  speculative  enterprises,  and  thereby  to  turn  unem- 
ployed capital  towards  the  Treasury,  which  was  still  offering  about 
9  per  cent  interest.  Before  November,  1863,  the  whole  loan  of 
500  millions  had  been  taken  up,  and,  what  was  a  still  more  im- 
portant result  for  the  national  finances,  the  emission  of  the  newly 
invented  interest-bearing  Paper  Money  had  been  thus  far  post- 
poned. This  was  the  simple  phenomenon  which  struck  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Treasury  with  so  much  surprise.  For  a  few  weeks, 
the  bonds  could  hardly  be  printed  fast  enough  to  supply  tbe  de- 
mand.    But  the  triumph  did  not  continue  long. 

As  to  paper  currency  which  should  both  bear  interest  and  be 
legal  tender  for  its  lace  value,  not  including  accrued  interest,  its 
inventors  failed  to  perceive,  that  even  the  portion  of  it  which  is 
withdrawn  for  a  time  from  active  cireulation,  to  be  kept  in  reserve 
as  an.  investment,  may  still  exert  great  influence  on  prices  through 
the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  speculation.  As  Price  depends  on 
the  ratio  of  Demand  to  Supply,  whatever  tends  to  augment  lioth 
the  disposition  and  ability  to  purchase  must  enhance  the  Price. 
In  the  wholesile  trade,  purchases  are  usually  made  on  credit,  the 
buyer  depending  upon  the  resale  of  the  goods  on  a  future  day,  at 
an  advanced  price,  in  order  to  effect  the  payment.  Such  purchases 
are  more  numerous,  and  are  effected  with  greater  confidence,  ac- 
cording as  the  buyer  feels  more  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  pay, 
even  if  the  price  should  not  rise,  and  if  he  should  deem  it  expedi- 
ent to  keep  the  goods  a  longer  time  on  hand,  waiting  for  a  fevora- 
ble  turn  in  the  market.  But  he  could  not  afford  to  provide  against 
such  a  contingency  by  keeping  proper  cash  funds  in  reserve  where- 
with to  meet  the  payments ;  for  he  would  thus  lose  the  interest 
on  the  whole  sum  reserved.  But  these  interest-bearing  legal-ten- 
der notes  answered  the  double  purpose  of  an  investment  and  a. 
cash  reserve.  A  good  stock  of  them  might  be  kept  on  hand  with- 
out expense,  as  a  fund  available  against  the  worst  that  might  hap- 
pen.    The  possession  of  such  notes,  therefore,  even  if  he  hopes  not 
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to  be  obliged  to  part  with  them,  must  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  merchant,  and,  by  tempting  him  to  increase  his  speculative 
purchases,  must  enhance  prices.  In  fact,  I  believe  they  are  the 
most  efficient  form  of  Paper  Money  ever  invented  to  produce  this 
very  result.     They  are  at  once  Iwth  Capital  and  Money. 

The  wants  of  the  Treasury  recurring  ator  the  500  millions'  loan 
had  boen  talcen  up  and  its  proceeds  expended,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  another  loan,  the  Secretary  had  recourse  to  this 
new  sort  of  currency.  The  form  adopted  was  that  of  legal-tender 
notes  of  various  denominationa  not  lower  than  $  10,  to  be  re- 
deemed in  one  or  two  years,  with  coupons  attached  for  5  per  c«nt 
interest  payable  every  sis  months.  About  150  milhons  of  them 
were  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1863  and  the  following  winter. 
The  consequence  was,  as  already  remarked,  that  though  partially 
held  back  from  circulation  for  a  time,  while  the  interest  was  ma- 
turing, yet  as  soon  as  six  months  had  elapsed,  so  that  the  holder 
could  cut  off  a  coupon,  they  were  rushed  upon  the  market  in  great 
qiiantities.  Hence,  1,  They  inflated  the  currency  just  as  much  aa 
other  Paper  Money ;  2,  They  were  costly,  as  interest  had  to  be 
paid  on  them  ;  3,  They  caused  the  circulation  to  vaiy  in  amount 
spasmodically,  or  by  jerks  ;  the  premium  on  gold,  and  the  prices  of 
other  commodities,  varying  under  their  influence  sometimes  as 
much  as  40  jier  cent  in  ten  days.  These  evils  became  so  intolera^ 
ble  on  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  months  after  their  issue,  — 
that  is,  from  the  middle  of  June,  1864,  ^  that  an  effort  was  made 
to  withdraw  the  whole  emission,  and  about  90  millions  of  them 
were  actually  obtained  and  cancelled.  But  as  the  speculative 
fever  generated  by  their  issue  had  made  the  negotiation  of  loans 
impracticable,  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury  continued,  and  the 
Secretary  was  obliged  to  replace,  early  in  the  autumii,  nearly  the 
whole  quantity  that  had  been  destroyed.  Then  a  new  form  of 
these  notes  was  adopted.  The  interest  was  raised  to  6  per  cent 
and  compounded  semiannually,  but  made  payable,  together  with 
the  principal,  only  after  the  lapse  of  three  years.  After  some 
months,  of  course,  these  could  not  be  paid  out  as  Money  without  a 
heavy  loss  of  interest ;  but  though  hold  in  reserve,  as  already  ex- 
plained, they  fostered  speculation,  by  supporting  hazardous  pur- 
chases, as  much  as  if  they  had  been  in  active  circulation.  Over  100 
millions  of  these  compound-interest  notes  were  issued  before  the 
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end  of  September,  1864/  Before  another  year  had  expired,  over 
200  millions  of  them  were  in  circulation.  Thus  the  govemmeot 
and  the  people  were  taxed  the  usurious  rate  of  6  per  cent  compound 
interest  on  these  many  millions,  as  a  compenBation  for  the  privilege 
created  by  them  of  paying  vastly  enhanced  prices  on  every  com- 
modity in  the  market. 

For  a  vivid  picture  of  the  evils  thus  produced,  consult  the  Chart 
showing  the  fluctuations  of  the  premium  on  gold  for  the  six  months 
followipg  May,  1864.  Within  one  week  we  find  the  price  of  gold 
at  218,  then  at  280,  and  again  at  326.  Of  course,  under  the  stim- 
ulua  thus  given  to  prices,  a  mad  fever  of  speculation  seized  upon 
the  public,  as  violent  as  that  produced  by  the  South  Sea  bubble 
in  England  or  by  Law's  Mississippi  scheme  in  France.  Trade  be- 
came mere  gambling.  Every  one  who  possessed,  or  could  beg, 
borrow,  or  embezzle,  a  few  thousands,  rushed  to  the  market  to  buy 
gold,  stocks,  commodities,  ^anything  at  any  price;  for  an  ad- 
vance in  gold  might,  within  three  days,  give  them  back  their  in- 
vestment with  30  per  cent  profit.  Even  if  a  fall  in  gold  should 
bankrupt  them,  they  had  no  cause  to  grieve,  as  they  would  have 
enough  companions  in  calamity  to  keep  them,  in  countenance,  and 
within  a  week  they  might  try  again.  Under  such  circumstances, 
no  one  would  lend  any  money  to  the  government,  although  the 
Treasury,  at  what  was  then  the  premium  on  gold,  was  offering  15 
per  cent  interest,  and  ultimately  to  repay  two  dollars  for  every 
one  dollar  received  ;  even  these  inducements  seemed  pitiful  in  com- 
parison with  the  rich  harvests  that  might  be  obtained  in  the 
stock-market. 

For  any  of  these  evils  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  no  remedy  to  offer  except  the  iDsensate  one  of  pasdng  in" 
hot  haste,  on  the  17th  of  June,  a  bill  constituting  it  an  offence 
punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment  to  make  any  bai^ins  rela- 
tive to  the  purchase  of  gold  except  on  terms  of  immediate  delivery 
and  cash  payment.  This  was  an  attempt,  as  any  Economist  might 
have  told  them,  to  put  out  a  conflagration  by  pouring  on  it  oil  and 
turpentine.  The  statute  merely  added  to  the  premium  on  gold 
the  cost  of  insurance  against  the  heavy  penalty  that  might  be 
incurred  by  speculating  on  its  price ;  it  raised  this  premium  33 
per  ccnt'in  just  five  days.  The  osciUationa  then  continuing  mora 
v/ildly  than  ever,  the  law  had  to  be  repealed  in  less  than  three 
Feeka  ailer  its  enactment. 
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The  signal  failure  of  this  measure  seems  at  last  to  have  dia- 
couraged  one  who  had  hitherto  stoutly  maintained  his  position 
through  a  long  train  of  mishaps  and  disasters.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  with  gold  at  280,  and  pending  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  petty  loan  of  only  33  millions,  the  Seoretaiy  of  the 
Treasury  resigned.  It  was  high  time  to  try  whether  a  change  of 
financial  policy  might  not  relieve  the  government  and  the  country 
from  some  of  the  evils  which  were  now  impendhig.  Mr.  Feasenden 
reluctantly  consented  to  take  the  office  which  few  were  willing  to 


Late  in  the  summer  of  1864,  the  very  magnitude  of  the  evil 
produced  by  the  great  depreciation  of  the  currency  wrought  its 
own  oure,  as  it  had  done  the  year  before.  Through  its  indirect 
effect  in  augmenting  the  rate  ( f  'nt  est  pa  ble  on  bonds  bearing 
interest  in  gold,  it  tempted  fo  one  s  t  m  ke  laige  investments 
in  these  securities,  and  thereb  h  w  u  n  the  market  large 
amounts  of  gold  and  bills  of  ex  han^  drawn  igainet  the  proceeds 
of  United  States  stocks  sold  at  Frankfort  Ge  man  capitalists  were 
willing  to  incur  some  risk  in  ai  nve  tm  nt  which  offered  from  15 
to  1 7  per  cent,  or  nearly  four  times  their  ordinary  rate  of  interest. 
The  American  market  was  thus  glutted  with  specie  and  specie 
funds ;  and  this  produced,  of  course,  a  great  decline  in  the  pre- 
mium on  gold,  and  indirectly  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
which  could  be  purchased  with  gold  abroad.  This  phenomenon 
waa  rather  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold  than  a  rise  in  that 
of  the  paper  currency.  A  panic  ensued-  Hoards  of  the  precious 
metaJa  were  again  bEoken  up  and  thrown  upon  the  market,  and 
the  price  of  gold  fell  from  280  in  July  to  190  in  October.  The 
price  of  goods  generally  was  more  depressed  even  than  that  of 
gold,  and  many  failures  took  place. 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  an  excess  of  Paper  Money,  —  ex- 
citement, feverish  speculation,  inordinate  enhancement  of  prices, 
and  then  reaction,  a  sudden  decline  in  the  markets,  and  numerous 
bankruptcies,  the  whole  cycle  of  these  events  being  completed  in 
less  than  three  months.  The  reaction  would  doubtless  have  gone 
farther,  if  what  was  now  the  exorbitant  cost  of  supplies  for  the 
army  and  navy  had  not  compelled  the  Treasury  to  reissue  the 
legal-tenders  that  had  been  withdrawn,  and  even  to  supplement 
them  by  the  emission  of  another  100  millions  of  compound-interest 
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notes.  The  fel]  was  thns  arrested,  and  gold  rapidly  advanced 
again,  til]  it  reached  260  in  November.  The  new  Secretary  waa 
pu^ed  by  this  result,  and,  in  his  Report  for  1864,  afBrmed  that 
"the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found  in  the  unpatriotic  and 
criminal  efforts  of  Bpeeulatqrs,  and  probably  of  secret  enemies,  to 
raise  the  price  of  coin "  ;  and  as  if  determined  to  repeat  the 
former  errors,  he  advised  the  passage  of  "  a  Jaw  providing  for 
the  exemplary  punishment  of  combinations  for  such  a  purpose." 
As  to  the  nominal  "sales  of  gold  upon  time,"  which  are  here  com- 
plained of,  they  are  nothing  more  than  betting  upon  the  price  of 
gold  at  a  future  day;  and  to  attribute  to  them  any  influence 
either  way  upon  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  is  about  as  ab- 
surd as  it  would  be  to  accuse  those  silly  persons  who  bet  upon  the 
future  state  of  the  weather  of  a  conspiracy  to  bring  about  a  drought 
or  a  deluge.  As  Mr.  Newcomb  remarks,  the  idea  seems  to  be 
"  that  every  one  beta  against  the  government,  and  no  one  for  it ; 
or,  at  least,  that  he  who  bets  for  it  is  powerless.  But  for  every 
bull  there  must  be  a  bear ;  the  bear  will  have  as  great  an  interest 
in  the  fall  as  the  bull  in  the  rise,"  and  his  exertions  for  this  end 
will  be  as  strenuous  and  effective  aa  those  of  his  opponent.  "Bull 
and  bear  are,  in  fact,  equally  powerless  to  effect  any  great  or  per- 
manent change  in  the  price  of  so  universal  and  easily  transportable 
an  article  aa  gold.  At  best,  they  can  only  foresee  the  change. 
The  stock-market  registers  the  price  of  gold,  but  does  not  fix  it." 

This  history  of  the  emission  of  the  Paper  Money  need  not  be 
carried  farther.  It  only  remains  to  show  that  the  facts  corre- 
sponded with  the  theory,  as  to  the  effecte  which  an  excessive 
issue  must  have  upon  the  loan-market.  It  has  been  shown, 
that  the  very  excess  of  the  currency  which  raises  the  prices  of 
commodities  is  wkolly  ahsorhed  in  maintaining  this  rise,  so  that, 
although  there  are  twice  as  many  dollars  in  circulation,  there  are 
also  twice  as  largo  exchanges  to  be  eiFected  hy  them,  no  surplus 
then  remaining  for  loans.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of  Capita)  is  cer- 
tainly not  augmented  by  the  excessive  issue  of  mere  engraved  -bits 
of  paper ;  but  the  direction  of  the  Capital  which  was  previously 
in  the  market  seeking  investment  is  changed  ;■  it  is  diverted  from 
government  loans  to  hazardous  speculations  in  trade  and  stocks, 
being  attracted  by  the  chance  of  higher  profits.  The  sure  pros-, 
pect  of  a  contraction  of  the  currency  operates,  bo  to  speak,  at  both 
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elide,  or  by  a  double  chance  of  profit,  to  induce  every  person  to 
exchange  any  form  of  merchandiBe,  or  other  property,  into  an 
investment  in  a  govermnent  loan;  since  he  will  thereby  both 
avoid  an  otherwise  inevitable  loas  on  hia  merchandise,  and  secure 
a  gain  on  hia  United  States  stock,  lake,  for  instance,  the  Treas- 
ury notes  bearing  7.30  per  cent  interest  in  currency,  which  were 
popularly  called  Seven-thirties,  We  will  suppose  that  a  merchant 
holds  $50,000  worth  of  manufactured  cotton  at  a  time  when  gold 
is  at  200,  The  certainty  that  the  price  of  gold  would  fall  20 
per  cent  in  a  week  would  make  him  eager  to  dispose  of  his 
goods,  in  order  to  avoid  the  threatened  loss  of  110,000  by  the 
corresponding  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton.  Moreover,  the  real  or 
gold  value  of  the  interest  to  be  received  for  his  1 50,000  invested 
in  Seven-thirties,  instead  of  being  only  1 1,825,  as  it  would  be 
with  gold  at  200,  would  be  raised,  by  this  decline  of  gold  rela- 
tively to  Paper  Money,  to  $2,028.  The  difference  between 
these  sums  is  $203  of  annual  income  in  gold,  representing  about 
$400  income  in  currency/ ;  and  this  amount,  capitalized  at  6  per 
cent,  represents  a  principal  of  $6,666.  Adding  this  gain  to  the 
loss  avoided  by  the  sale  of  the  cotton,  we  have  $16,666  of  gain, 
or  avoided  loss,  as  the  inducement  offered,  by  a  foresem  decline 
of  20  per  cent  in  gold,  to  sell  out  merchandise  and  invest  in 
government  securities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expectation  that  gold  would  very  soon 
rise  in  value  20  per  cent  would  tempt  the  dealer  to  hold  the 
cotton  in  order  to  realize  on  it  a  profit  of  $10,000;  while  he 
would  also  be  deterreH  from  buying  bonds,  by  perceiving  that  the 
gold  income  from  them  would  decline  from  $1,825  to  $1,460, 
the  difference  between  these  incomes  representing  (calculated  as 
before)  a  capital  of  $12,166  in  currency.  Hence  this  expected 
rise  of  gold  would  hold  out  the  lure  of  $  22,166,  saved  or  gained, 
as  an  inducement  to  keep  the  cotton  instead  of  buying  govem- 
roent  stock. 

Observe,  however,  that  these  calculations  can  be  made,  and 
these  inducements  will  exist,  only  wksn,  we  are  enabled  to  foresee 
imtk  reasonable  certainty  that  the  rise  or  Ml  in  gold  will  take 
place.  Anybody  can  be  wise  after  the  event,  and  can  perceive 
how  he  might  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money ;  but  such  wisdom 
does  not  count  for  much  in  financial  operations.     But  tlie  fact 
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that  the  government  is  avowedly  expanding  the  currency  by  fresh 
iaauea  of  Paper  Money  does  afford  full  aseuraiice  that  the  price 
of  gold  will  rise;  while  the  knowledge  that  the  government  ia 
contracting  it,  by  cancelling  legal-tender  notes,  must  satisfy  every 
one  that  this  price  will  fall-  Hence,  loans  will  be  readily  taken 
up  in  the  latter  case,  and  will  be  declined  in  the  former. 

These  conclusions  and  calculations  are  fully  confirmed  by  the 
facts  recorded  on  the  Chart.  At  any  period  when  this  shows  that 
the  price  of  gold  was  advancing  rapidly,  or,  being  already  high, 
was  oscillating  much,  we  shall  find  that  loans  were  obtained  by 
the  Treasury  either  with  great  difficulty,  or  not  at  alL  But  when 
the  gold  premium  was  falling,  or  had  recently  suffered  a  great 
decline,  then  pubUc  stocks  advanced,  and  subscriptiona  to  new 
loans  were  quickly  filled.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  summer  of 
1864,  when  the  price  of  gold  had  shot  up,  between  May  and 
July,  from  180  to  280.  At  this  time,  the  subscriptions  both  to 
the  7.30  and  the  10-40  stocks  (the  latter  being  payable  in  not 
less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  forty,  years)  were  reduced  to  a  mere 
fraction  of  their  former  amount,  and  a  proposed  loan  of  only  33 
millions  had  to  be  withdrawn  because  there  were  no  bidders. 
But  in  the  nest  September,  when  gold  fell  to  less  than  200  again, 
aubacriptions  steadily  increased,  and,  by  the  1st  of  October,  they 
amounted  to  over  a  million  a  day.  The  action  of  Secretary  Fes- 
senden,  in  throwing  upon  the  market  at  this  critical  time  over  100 
millions  of  additional  legal-tender  compound-interest  notes,  sent 
the  premium  up  again,  in  November,  nearly  to  its  former  highest 
point,  and  once  more  the  loans  found  buf  few  biddera ;  and  this, 
too,  in  spite  of  a  long  train  of  uninterrupted  military  successes. 
A  few  months  later,  commenced  that  unparalleled  fall  in  the  value 
of  gold,  which,  in  sis  weeks,  without  any  appreciable  harm  to  the 
mercantile  world,  carried  the  country  over  more  than  half  the  in- 
terval, which,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1865,  separated  it  from  a 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  On  that  date,  the  premium  was 
at  114;  while  on  the  2ith  of  March,  it  was  at  50.  During  this 
interval,  the  government  borrowed  larger  sums,  at  lower  rates  of 
interest,  than  in  any  period  of  equal  length  during  the  war.  The 
decline  in  the  value  of  gold,  continuing  to  the  middle  of  May, 
caused  that  marvellous  subscription  to  the  Seven-thirties,  a  mere 
currency-bearing  loan,  which,  in  four  or  five  months,  poured  830 
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millioDB  into  the  Treasury,  and  relieved  the  Secretary  from  all 
necessity  of  borrowing  another  dollar  before  the  opening  of 
a  new  year. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  effects  of  an  exceaeiye  issue 
of  Paper  Money  only  upon  the  morality  of  trade  on  a  large  scale, 
and  upon  the  finances  and  credit  of  the  government.  It  has  a 
still  more  considerable  and  pernicious  influence  on  the  interests  and 
the  rights  of  the  bulk  of  the  community,  who,  as  mere  producers 
and  consumers,  are  not  directly  concerned  in  the  wholesale  trans- 
actions of  commerce,  or  in  the  complications  of  the  stock-market. 
The  practical  matter  for  them  was,  that  the  prices  of  all  articles 
of  consumption  rose  rapidly  from  the  time  when  greenbacks  were 
first  issued  in  excess,  till  they  were  doubled,  and  at  last  nearly 
trebled,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  when  the  circulation  considerably 
exceeded  600  millions,  or  was  more  than  twice  aa  much  as  the 
mised  specie  and  bank  currency  bad  been  before  the  war.  This 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  was  greater  than  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  gold,  —  greater  even  than  coald  be  accounted  for  by  the 
heavier  rates  of  taxation.  In  December,  1865,  Mr.  McCulloeh, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  observed  that  "  rents,  and  the 
prices  of  most  articles  for  which  there  has  been  a  demand,  have 
been,  with  slight  fluctuations,  constantly  advancing  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  are  higher  now,  with  gold  at  47  per 
cent  premium,  than  they  were  when  it  was  at  185."  Even 
five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  premium  on  gold 
had  fallen  to  20  per  cent,  the  necessary  expenditures  of  a  family, 
iaoluding  houae-room  and  groceries,  continued  to  be  at  least  75 
per  cent  lai^er  than  in  1860;  and  not  more  than  half  of  the 
excess  was  fairly  attributable  to  increased  taxes.  Wages  and 
salaries,  moreover,  did  not  advance  in  the  same  ratio  with  the 
prices  of  commodities ;  during  the  war,  indeed,  except  in  a  few 
employments  which  were  exceptionally  stimulated  T)y  the  demand 
for  the  materials  of  *ar,  they  did  not  rise  half  as  high  even  as 
the  premium  on  gold.  In  all  the  relations  of  Labor  with  Capital, 
this  long  experiment  of  the  use  of  Paper  Money  has  resulted  sadly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former  In  the  pithy  language  of  Mx, 
Wells,  it  has  made  "  the  rich  become  riciier,  and  the  poor  poorer." 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  made  gold  a  mere  com- 
modity, the  price  of  which,  like  that  of  other  commodities,  de- 
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pended  upoE  the  ratio  of  the  demand  to  the  supply ;  and,  owing 
to  peculiar  circnm stances,  ever  since  1861,  the  supply  of  gold  has 
been  relatively  greater  in  the  United  States,  and  the  demand  for 
it  relatively  leas,  than  in  any  country  in  the  world,  so  that  it 
has  been  with  us  the  cheapest  of  all  commodities.  The  demand 
for  it  has  been  leas,  because  it  has  not  been  used  at  all  as  money 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  trade ;  and  tJie  comparatively  slight 
use  of  it  by  the  govemmont  in  the  receipt  of  duties  upon  imports, 
and  in  the  payment  of  interest  upon  bonds,  has  been  abridged  by 
lodging  it  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  and  effecting  transfers  of  it  by 
certificates  of  deposit.  The  supply  of  it  baa  been  greater,  because 
the  larger  portion  of  what  there  was  in  the  coiintry  at  the  end 
of  1861  was  retained  here,  and  hoarded,  throughout  the  war,  by 
the  timidity  of  tbe  capitalists  who  were  its  owners ;  because  an 
additional  amount  of  it  was  obtained  every  year  from  internal 
sources,  such  as  California  and  Nevada ;  because  immense  quanti- 
ties of  it  were  brought  hither  from  Europe,  or  lodged  there  sub- 
ject to  American  orders,  in  return  for  United  States  securities, 
and  State  and  railroad  bonds,  sold  abroad ;  and  because  it  is 
the  most  tempting  of  all  subjects  for  speculation,  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  large  amounts  of  it  are  handled  and  transported, 
its  freedom  from  all  risk  of  injury  while  kept  on  hand,  and  the 
widely  varying  demand  for  it,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
for  the  payment  of  duties  or  shipment  to  other  lands.  This 
excess  of  supply  was  not  relieved,  in  the  usual  way,  by  additional 
imports  attracted  by  the  higher  prices  of  commodities  in  this 
countiy,  because  gold,  being  demonetized  here,  did  not  directly 
affect  prices  in  the  markets,  and  because  a  high  tariff,  almost  pro- 
hibitory on  many  articles,  had  much  restricted  foreign  trade. 
Gold,  therefore,  has  been  for  eight  years  the  cheapest  of  all 
commodities  in  this  country,  and  therefore  the  premhim  on  it  has 
very  imperfectly  represented  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  account  for  the  sudden  and  immense 
decline  of  that  premium  in  the  spring  of  1865,  though  the  prices 
of  other  commodities  were  then  but  little  affected,  and  the  paper 
currency,  far  from  being  contracted,  was  actually  increasing  in 
amount.  There  are  now  (1870)  about  700  millions  of  paper  in 
circulation ;  yet  prices  generally  are  but  little  lower  than  they 
were  four  years  ago,  when  we  had  over  900  millions  of  currency. 
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Various  causes  may  be  assigned  why  the  markets  are  not  af- 
fected immediately,  or  iu  the  same  ratio,  aa  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation.  Time  is  required  for  a  fresh  issue  of  Paper  Money 
to  permeate  all  the  channels  of  circulation,  to  reach  all  the  mar- 
kets of  a  vast  country,  and  raise  prices  equally  everywhere.  Still 
more  time  is  needed  for  prices  to  fiill  again  when  the  currency 
is  contracted,  because  the  holders  of  goods,  having  more  or  less 
capital  at  command,  are  enabled  to  stand  out  against  an  immedi- 
ate reduction  in  value  of  their  stocks  oa  hand,  hoping  that  the 
previous  equilibrium  may  be  restored.  There  is  a  w  inertuB, 
especially  in  the  retail  markets,  which  is  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  account;  competition  is  the  equalizing  power,  and  compe- 
tition cannot  be  quickly  organized,  or  quickly  be  made  to  bear,  be- 
cause, frequently,  long  and  slow  processes  of  production  or  importa- 
tion must  previously  be  accomplished.  As  already  remarked,  prices 
and  currency  are  not  always  at  a  level,  but  are  always  finding 
■their  level,  and  often  have  to  go  fkr  and  travel  slowly  in  order  to 
reaeh  it.  Prices  are  adjusted  for  any  one  time,  not  bo  much  by 
what  is,  then  and  there,  the  ratio  of  the  demand  to  the  supply, 
as  by  the  opinions  of  dealers  respecting  what  the  supply  and 
demand  will  be.  some  weeks  or  months  ahead.  An  augmentation 
of  the  currency,  if  foreseen  a  few  weeks  before  its  occurrence, 
may  be  so  far  anticipated  and  exaggerated  in  its  effect  upon  the 
markets,  that  a  very  considerable  rise  of  prices  may  take  place 
some  time  before  the  currency  is  increased  at  all ;  and  then,*!  ow- 
ing to  the  reaction  of  disappointed  hopes,  the  real  increase,  ' 
it  comes,  may  be  contemporaneous  with  t 
prices. 

The  relative  value  of  particular  commodities  is  often  s 
by  special  causes  operating  on  them  alone,  wholly  irrespective  of 
the  escesH  or  deficiency  of  the  currency.  Thus,  in  the  United 
States,  breadstuffs  are  naturally  aad  inevitably  produced  in  excess, 
so  that,  as  there  cannot  be  two  prices  for  the  same  commodity, 
their  value  in  the  home  market  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
foreign  price  ;  that  is,  on  what  can  be  obtained  for  that  portion  of 
the  crop  which  must  be  sold  abroad.  Hence  the  price  of  graia 
and  many  other  farm  products  has  never,  during  the  last  eight 
years,  varied  proportionally  with  the  excess  of  the  currency,  or 
with  the  prices  of  other  commodities.     The  agriculturists,  there- 
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fore,  who  constitute  full  one  half  of  our  working  population,  have 
had  more  to  pay  and  less  to  receive,  ever  since  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  than  any  other  class  of  producers.  Their  neces- 
sary espenditTiree  for  implements,  repairs,  wearing  apparel,  gro- 
ceries, taxes,  and  the  like,  have  been  more  than  doubled,  while 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  their  crops  have  been  but  little 
increased. 

A  case  of  still  greater  hardship  is  that  of  the  numerous  class 
who .  are  entirely  dependent  upon  fised  incomes  of  moderate 
amount ;  such  as  annuitants,  mortgagees,  persons  who  had  let  real 
estate  on  long  leases,  depositors  in  Savings'  Banks,  and  recipients 
of  dividends  on  bonds  of  old  date,  and  on  other  permanent  invest- 
ments. The'  number  of  doliara  which  each  of  these  persona  an- 
nually received  was  strictly  defined  and  limited  ;  but  the  value  of 
each  of  these  dollars  was  arbitrarily  reduced  one  half  by  the 
excessive  issue  of  Paper  Money,  -All  salaried  persons,  also,  in- 
cluding clerks,  overseers,  teachers,  and  clei^men,  suffered  nearly 
equal  wrong.  As  the  demand  for  their  services  was  not  increased, 
and  they  could  not  go  into  other  and  better-paid  employments, 
because  their  education  and  habits  had  unfitted  them  for  a 
change,  their  salaries  during  the  war  were  seldom  increased  at  all, 
and  never  rose  high  enough  to  correspond  with  the  increased  coat 
of  living.  The  injustice  to  both  these  classes  was  aggravated  by 
the  consideration,  that  the  heavy  and  wrongful  burden  thus  laid 
upon  them,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  a  privation  of  half  of  their 
incomes,  produced  no  benefit  to  the  government  and  the  cause  of 
the  people,  but  served  only  to  swell  the  gains  of  speculators  in 
stocks  and  mOTchandise. 

Prices  are  enhanced,  not  merely  by  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, but  by  its  fluctuations  in  value,  which  impede  legitimate 
enterprise  in  trade  and  manufactures,  or  allow  it  to  proceed  only 
under  a  heavy  cost  of  insurance  against  the  uncertainty  of  the 
returns.  The  price  paid  by  the  consumer  must  be  laige  enough 
to  compensate  every  party  to  the  production  and  sale  of  the  com- 
modity for  the  contingency  of  a  general  fiill  in  values  while  it  is  a 
part  of  his  stock  on  hand.  The  number  of  hands  through  which 
the  article  must  pass  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  and  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  transit,  are  often  so  considerable, 
and  the  chances  of  loss  meanwhile,  through  the  instability  of  the 
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markets,  are  consequently  bo  great,  that  none  will  engage  i 
business  but  those  who  are  tempted  by  the  prospects  of  e 
gains,  and  who  do  not  fear  the  disgrace  of  bankruptcy.  More 
houses  and  ships  are  needed,  for  instance,  since  the  construction 
of  them  was  almost  entirely  suspended  during  the  war ;  yet  only 
few  are  begun,  beoauae  the  cost  of  iron,  lumber,  and  other  ma- 
teriftls,  is  still  so  great,  and  it  ia  hoped  or  feared  that  they  will  be 
cheaper  a  year  hence.  The  consequence  is,  that  rents  are  inordi- 
nately high,  foreign  ships  monopolize  tiie  carrying  trade,  and 
carpenters,  masons,  shipwrights,  and  other  artisans  either  cannot 
find  employment,  or  must  submit  to  work  at  lower  wages.  Books 
command  inordinately  high  prices,  yet  only  few  are  printed,  not 
only  because  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  Tery  great,  but  because 
the  price  of  the  book  may  fall  one  half  beforo  it  can  be  completed. 
How  can  any  prudent  person  ei^ge  in  any  large  transaction  of 
commerce,  —  for  example,  the  importation  of  goods  from  a  dis- 
tance, —  the  returns  from  which'  must  be  delayed  for  many 
jnonths,  when  he  has  no  means  of  determining  with  certainty  that 
prices  may  not  be  elevated  or  depressed  50  per  cent  within  a 
fortnight  t 

By  throwing  away  the  common  standard  of  value,  we  haye  lost 
the  corrective  influence  upon  our  own  markets  of  the  general  mar- 
ket of  the  world.  An  almost  prohibitory  tariff  is  needed  to  check 
excessive  importations,  because  the  risk  and  cost  of  home  manu- 
iacture  are  so  much  enhanced.  Prices  here  are  no  longer  adjusted 
with  close  reference  to  their  level  in  other  countries,  as  goods  can- 
not be  imported  or  exported  soon  enough  to  take  advantage  of  any 
great  change  in  their  relative  values.  Trade  thus  becomes  a  lot- 
tery ;  one  can  only  engage  in  it  blindfold,  with  a  sort  of  stoical 
and  fatalistic  resolution  to  abide  the  result,  whatever  it  may  be. 
The  question  between  great  wealth  and  bankruptcy  is  virtually  de- 
termined by  shutting  the  eyes  and  throwing  the  dice.  Though 
such  a  mode  of  transacting  business  is  condemned  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  sound  morality,  there  is  a  strange  fascination  about  it  for 
a  certain  class  of  minds.  The  pleasurable  excitement  of  a  game 
in  which  property,  reputation,  and  even  life,  are  staked  against  the 
chance  of  agreat  fortune,  will  outweigh  with  many  persons  all  that 
can  be  said  against  it.  Recent  events  go  to  show  that  the  gam- 
bling spirit  has  pervaded  and  corrupted  the  commercial  community 
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In  our  krge  cities  to  an  extent  never  known  before.  It  is  evident 
that  the  state  of  the  currency,  since  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  January,  1862,  h-m  contributed  more  than  any  other 
single  cause  to  tha  lamentable  result  To  this  extent,  the  evil  is 
within  the  reaeh  of  legislation  ,  <md  anj  act  which  will  give  star 
bility  to  our  markets,  by  prohibiting  the  further  uae  of  any  cur- 
rency not  immediately  redeemable  in  coin,  will  do  more  to  check  it 
than  all  the  terrors  of  the  penitentiary  or  the  gallows,  —  even  if 
there  should  be  virtue  enough  left  in  the  community  to  apply  these 
latter  remedies. 

A  still  heavier  discouragement  to  legitimate  commerce  results 
from  that  uncertainty  about  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  which  is 
caused  by  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  dollar.  Good  faith  in  all 
mercantile  transactions  .appeared  so  important  to  the  founders  of 
our  government,  that  they  inserted  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  declaring  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  im- 
pairing the  obhgation  of  contracts  ;  and  the  strictness  with  which 
thia  prohibition  has  been  enforced  by  the  courts  of  law  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  establish  their  reputation  for  equity, 
and  to  create  confidence  between  man  and  man.  But  how  wide 
departures  from  cc[uity  are  now  sanctioned  by  a  custom  of  eight 
years'  duration,  andby  the  act  of  Congress  which  made  depreciated 
paper  dollars  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  any  debt,  whenever 
or  however  contracted,  appears  from  two  imaginary  cases,  like 
which  there  have  been  plenty  of  real  ones,  which  arc  supposed  by 
Mr.  Newcomb  to  have  occurred  in  1864. 

Before  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  "two  hundred  mechan- 
ics each  put  $  1 00  into  a  Savings'  Bank.  The  Savings'  Bank  after- 
wards loaned  this  $  20,000  to  a  ship-builder,  who  employed  it  in 
building  a  ship.  He  sends  the  ship  to  England  and  sells  her  for 
$22,000  in  gold,  making  ten  per  cent  legitimate  profit.  By  every 
principle  of  justice,  $20,000  of  the  money  belongs  to  the  Savings' 
Bank.  But  now  the  legal-tender  clause  comes  in,  and  declares  th6 
builder  relieved  from  the  debt  on  payment  of  20,000  paper  dollars. 
He  therefore  buys  these  paper  dollars  with  perhaps  $  8,000  in  gold, 
and  keeps  the  additional  $12,000  for  his  own  private  use. 

"  A  professional  man,  dependent  entirely  on  his  income  for  sup- 
port,  insured  his  life,  in  order  that  his  family  might  not  be  left 
penniless  at  his  death. .  The  Life  Insurance  Company  loans  the 
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money  to  Mr.  Shoddy,  who  invests  it  in  manufafituring  capital,  and, 
with  the  rise  in  gold,  finds  both  his  capital  and  proftta  apparently 
increase  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  When  his  debt  is  dne,  he  finds 
that  ho  can  sell  one  half  hia  atock  for  greenbacks  sufficient  to  pay 
it,  he  retaining  the  other  half,  though  it  also  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  Insurance  Company."  Then  the  profeaaional  naan  dies,  and  his 
widow  and  children  receive  irom  the  Compaay  juat  half  the  value 
which  it  had  covenanted  to  pay  them. 

And  such  acts  are  still  declared  by  Congress  and  the  courts  of 
law  —  not  as  yet,  however,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  —  to  bo  legal  and  equitable  proceedings  ! 

When  the  depreciation  is  considerable, 'an  immediate  restoration 
of  the  specie  standard,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  inexpedi- 
ent and  unjust  A  large  sum  in  gold  would  be  needed  to  redeem 
the  outstanding  circulation ;  the  sudden  and  considerable  fall  of 
prices  would  distress  merchants  and  producers ;  and  debtors  would 
suffer  aa  much  hardship  and  wrong  as  creditors  did  when  the  value 
of  money  was  suddenly  diminished.  The  reversion  to  specie  pay- 
ments, therefore,  ought  to  take  place  gradually,  that  it  may  cause 
no  greater  or  more  sudden  alterations  of  values  than  thoae  to 
which  the  community  must  be  exposed  so  long  as  the  vise  of  Paper 
Money  is  continued.  An  admirable  plan  for  this  purpose  was  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Eicardo,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Peel  and  the  English 
Parliament  in  1819,  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the  restoration  of 
specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  The  Bank  was  required 
immediately  to  redeem  its  notes  in  bullion,  paying  for  them  at 
first,  however,  a  price  but  little  in  advance  of  what  was  then  their 
market  value  aa  indicated  hy  the  premium  on  gold,  but  making  a 
small  addition  to  this  price  every  few  months,  tOl  the  notes  should 
thus  finally  be  brought  up  to  par  with  specie.  This  scheme  proved 
so  successful,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  markets  created  by  it  was 
so  slight,  that  the  Bank  of  its  own  aocord,  with  the  general  assent 
of  the  mercantile  community,  anticipated  the  period  of  full  resump- 
tion, and  began  almost  at  once  to  redeem  ita  notes  at  par. 

In  January,  1870,  the  premium  on  gold  in  this  country  was  20 
per  cent,  so  that  the  -value  of  the  paper  dollar  was  a  little  over  83 
centa  in  coin.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  over  100  millions  in 
gold  lying  idle  in  the  Sub-Treasuries,  and  probably  another  100 
niillioas  in  the  banke  aiid  the  hands  of  the  people.     Congress  then 
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might  safely  require  the  Treasury  and  the  banks  to  redeem  in 
specie  all  the  paper  currency  that  should  be  offered  at  the  rate  of 
85  cents  for  the  dollar,  and  to  advance  this  price  5  cents  on  the 
dollar  every  six  months.  Full  specie  payments  would  thua  be 
restored  in  eighteen  months ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency would  be  nearly  as  free  from  injurious  fluctuations  as  if  the 
resumption  were  complete  and  immediate.  There  could  be  no  sud- 
den or  considerable  demand  for  gold,  as  every  one  would  see  that 
delay  in  the  presentation  of  the  notes  would  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year.  Confidence  in  trade  and  stability 
in  tbo  markets  would  be  at  once  established,  since  contracts  could 
be  made  with  aa  full  a  knowledge  of  what  the  value  of  money 
would  be  when  the  time  of  settlemeut  came,  as  if  the  currency 
were  already  convertible  into  specie  at  its  full  nominal  value. 
Neither  debtors  nor  creditors  could  be  harmed  as  much  as  they  are 
by  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things  ;  since  the  maxi- 
naum  of  change  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  would  be  five  per  cent 
every  sis  months,  which  is  not  half  aa  great  as  was  the  fall  in  gold 
in  less  than  two  months,  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  or  one  tenth  m 
great  as  the  fall  in  the  spring  of  1865. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE  NATIONAL  BAHKING   SYSTEM. 

The  law  establishing  the  National  Banking  system  throughont 
the  United  States  was  passed  'i^y  Congress  on  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1863.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  period  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrible  civil  war,  a  derangement  of  all  the  machinery  of  commerce, 
and  a  general  confusion  of  the  finances,  ia  a  fit  time  to  try  experi- 
ments in  banking  and  to  revolutioniae  the  whole  credit  system 
of  the  country.  An  experiment  made  under  such  circumstances 
proves  nothing.  Whether  ita  immediate  results  are  seemingly  fa- 
vorable or  adverse,  we  can  never  tell  whether  they  are  the  proper 
consequences  of  the  new  system,  or  of  the  wholly  esceptional 
state  of  afiairs  under  which  it  was  first  put  in  operation.  Besides, 
Buch  times  are  not  favorable  for  deliberation,  for  collecting  the 
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facta  REd  arguments  by  which  it  must  be  judged  whether  it  is  ex- 
pedient even  to  make  the  trial.  If,  indeed,  the  scheme  were  only 
a  war  measure,  intended  only  to  bridge  over  the  pressing  difficulties 
of  the  hour,  and  to  die  a  natural  death  when  the  termination  of 
hostilities  should  restore  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  their  old 
footing,  or  place  them,  at  any  rate,  on  something  like  a  permanent 
basis,  this  objection  would  not  be  valid. 

Unluckily  for  the  pretensions  of  the  bill  as  one  of  immediate 
urgency,  an  entirely  novel  banking  system  for  the  whole  United 
States  is  an  invention  which,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  pass 
into  immediate  use.  In  this  case,  it  had  hardly  begim  to  be 
organized,  though  already  over  two  years  old,  when  the  war  waa 
over.  A  great  war  is  the  very  time  for  making  trial  of  newly 
invented  cannon  and  iron-clad  ships;  but  it  is  no  more  a  proper 
season  for  experimenting  with  a  new  banking  system  than  with 
a  new  religion.  Yet  because  introduced  at  such  a  period,  and 
pressed,  though  without  any  good  reason,  as  a  war  measure,  it 
was  passed  almost  without  debate.  The  responsibility  of  the 
meafiure  rests  almost  exclusively  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
iiiy,  who  urged  the  scheme  in  three  successive  annual  reports,  but 
in  the  last  one  was  obliged  to  confess,  that,  silthough  nearly  ten 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  law,  not  a  dollar  of 
the  new  currency  was  yet  ready  for  emission. 

The  leading  features  of  the  law  were,  the  transfer  of  the  whole 
banking  system  of  the  country  from  the  control  of  the  State 
legislatures  to  that  of  Congress,  and  the  issue  by  the  banks,  and 
for  their  own  profit,  of  300  millions  of  dollars  of  a-  uniform  na- 
tional currency,  secured  by  pledge,  and  deposit  in  the  Treasury, 
of  a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  United  States  stocks  or  bonds. 
Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  five,  may  form  a  banking 
company,  the  stocks  pledged  by  them  must  equal  at  least  one 
third  of  their  capital  and  the  total  of  their  circulating  notes  must 
not  es  ed  th  ap  t  1  wh  h  must  be  at  least  $  50,000  in  small 
towns  nd  at  1  t  $  100  000  n  those  of  larger  size.  Each  etock- 
holde  I  nallj  I  bl  t  twice  the  amount  of  his  shares  for  the 
debts    f  th  p  n        Th      listing  State  banks  were  encouraged 

to  reo  ^  n        h        1  d  r  the  new  scheme,  and  the  estino- 

tion  of  th  f  rm  Ijc  1  rrency  was  insured  by  the  imposition 
upon  t   f  a  p    h !  t   y  f  10  per  cent,  to  take  effect  after  the 
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1st  of  July,  1866.  The  alleged  advantages  of  the  scheme  were 
the  substitution  of  a,  uniform  and  well-seoured  national  currencj', 
in  place  of  the  heterogeneous  local  currency  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions, and  the  supposed  additional  facilities  given  for  the  ne- 
gotiation of  national  loans. 

To  one  fiiiniliar  with  the  history,  at  least  with  the  unhappy  end, 
of  the  two  Banks  of  the  United  States  which,  at  different  times, 
were  established  and  existed  in  this  country  for  long  periods  under 
national  authority ;  especially  to  one  who  remembers  the  long  bank- 
war,. as  it  may  be  termed,  which  raged  from  1832  to  1842,  the 
fierce  political  dissensions  and  commercial  disasters  to  which  it 
gave  rise ;  —  to  one  who  remembers  all  this,  the  project  of  taking 
away  all  the  banks  in  the  country  from  the  authority  of  the  individ- 
ual States,  and  placing  them  under  the  control  of  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  will  not  appear  a  very  promising  one. 
And  the  proceeding  will  appear  still  more  ominous  when  it  is  re- 
membered, that  each  of  the  former  banks  of  the  United  States 
existed  under  a  specific  charter  from  Coi^ess,  which  was  unalter- 
able during  the  years  of  its  continuance,  so  that,  for  this  period  at 
least,  the  institution  was  free  from  legislative  interference ;  where- 
as the  ^National  Banking  system,  declared  in  the  act  itself  to  be 
subject  at  any  time  to  amendment,  alteration,  and  repeal,  was 
tinkered  in  some  of  its  main  features  when  it  was  but  little  over  a 
year  old,  tinkered  again  in  less  than  a  year  more,  and  is  likely  to 
be  a  whetstone  for  Congressional  debate  and  intrigue,  and  an 
object  for  the  caprice  of  every  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  many 
years  to  come.  Carefully  enshrined  in  the  system  is  the  worst 
feature  of  the  exploded  "  pet-banks,"  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Seoretaiy  to  raako  his  own  selection  of  those  which  are  to  be 
depositaries  of  the  public  money.  Of  all  evils  which  may  befall 
hanking  institutions,  in  reference  to  the  interests,  either  of  their 
stockholders,  or  of  the  mercantile  community  at  large,  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  created;  the  most  to  be  deprecated  is  frequent 
legislative  interference.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  Political  Econo- 
mist is  entitled  to  repeat  his  favorite  maxim  :  Laissezfaire,  — let 
things  be.  Banks  are  governed  too  much.  Better  even  a  bad  sys- 
tem than  the  perpetual  change  which  amounts  to  no  system  at  all. 

Since  1842,  questions  about  banking  having  ceased  to  be  agi- 
tated in  Congress,  politicians  no  longer  waged  war  upon  the  subject, 
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and  each  State  quietly  developed  and  improved  its  own  aysteiD, 
chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  other  prac- 
tical men.  These  systems,  in  the  main,  worked  well ;  the  bants 
in  New  England,  the  Middle,  and  even  the  Southern,  States  were 
generally  prosperous  and  well-conducted  institutions,  aod  recov- 
ered, with  quickness  and  ease,  even  from  commercial  storms  so 
terrible  as  that  of  1857 ;  while  the  loss  to  the  public  from  the 
ultimate  feilure  of  one  or  two  of  them  to  redeem  their  outstanding 
circulation  —  a  loss  which  forms  the  only  sound  excuse  for  legis- 
lative interference  - —  was  too  trifling  to  merit  notice.  The  banks 
of  the  Northwestern  States,  it  is  true,  were  not  so  prosperous,  the 
evils  there  being  a  want  of  capital,  a  lack  of  experience,  and  an 
excess  of  the  spirit  of  speculation,  —  evils  which  rather  created 
the  iaults  in  bank  management,  instead  of  being  created  by  it. 
But  even  in  Illinois  and  Michigan,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  defects  and  errors  would  gradually  have  cured  them- 
selves, and  a  system  woidd  have  been  established  at  no  distant 
day,  the  working  of  which  would  have  afforded  no  just  ground 
of  complaint. 

True,  the  systems  we're  not  uniform;  even  the  banking  cur- 
rency was  not  wholly  uniform. ,  The  banks  of  New  York  differed 
in  some  important  respects  from  those  of  Massachusetts ;  the 
banks  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia  were  unlike  either.  But  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  this  want  of  uniformity  was  not  rather  a 
merit  than  a  defect.  Banks  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
wants  of  -the  mercantile  community  among  whom  they  have 
their  origin,  and  answer  their  purpose  best  when  they  conform 
most  closely  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  commerce  therein  carried 
on.  Like  political  constitutions,  if  eminently  successful,  they  are 
not  made,  but  grow,  by  a  natural  process  of  self-enlaigement  and 
improvement.  Esternal  authority  rudely  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  only  mare  and  twists  this  otherwise  healthy  development. 
The  greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  practical  banking  in  this 
country  — the  Allied  Bank  or  Suffolk  redemption  plan  —  was 
devised  and  put  in  successful  operation  about  fifty  years  ago, 
without  any  aid  from  the  legislature,  by  half  a  dozen  Boston 
merchants.  It  soon  lived  down  all  opposition,  quietly  extended 
itself  by  general  assent  over  all  New  England,  was  copied  and 
carried  into  New  York  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  burbling 
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attempt  was  made  to  engraft  ita  main  features  upon  this  new 
National  Banking  law-  The  CleaTing-house  plan  was  another  of 
these  spontaneous  additions  and  improvements  from  within,  made 
Bome  fifteen  years  ago,  without  asking  leave  or  help  irom  State 
legislating  or  Congress.  The  State  back  systems,  dissimilar  aa 
they  were  from  each  other,  in  the  main  worked  well,  because  each 
did  ita  own  peculiar  work  as  the  wants  of  its  locality  required ; 
because  they  tended  to  keep  the  rates  of  discount  low  and 
equable ;  because  they  transacted  the  exchanges  between  distant 
parts  of  the  country  with  facility  and  at  moderate  cost;  and 
because  the  discredit  and  utter  bankruptcy  of  any  one  member 
of  the  system  was  a  comparatively  rare,  phenomenon,  and,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  unlucky  establishment  had  only  a  local 
character  and  influence,  caused  no  widely  spread  disaster. 

Aa  to  their  want  of  uniformity,  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  subject  of  banking  haa  been  longer  studied,  and, 
on  the  whole,  more  successfully  worked  out  in. practice,  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  pare 
o£f  all  local  peculiarities  and  reduce  all  the  banks  to  the  dead  level 
of  one  plan.  The  Scotch  banks  have  strongly  marked  featm-es  of 
their  own,  which  work  admirably  well  in  Scotland,  where  alone 
one-pound  notes  are  aUowed  to  circulate.  The  English  provincial 
l)anks  differ  from  them  in  many  respects,  do  not  iasue  notes  below 
five  poimds  sterling,  and  cannot  extend  their  operations  into  the 
metropolitan  region,  consisting  of  London  and  a  district  65  miles 
in  radius  around  it,  where  the  Bank  of  England  reigns  alone  in  its 
privilege  of  issuing  bank  currency,  except  a  trifling  amount  by  a 
few  private  banks,  though  the  great  Joint-Stock  banks  maintain  an 
active  and  successful  rivalry  with  it  in  the  two  functions  of  Deposit 
and  Discount.  The  Irish  banks,  also  have  then*  distinctive  feat- 
ures and  privileges,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  assimilate 
them  to  those  in  other  portions  of  the  empire 

N)w  the  gieat  advantage  of  these  local  pecuharities  is,  that  the 
local  currencies  stay  at  home ,  bank  bills  cuxiulate  only  in  the 
neighborhoods  where  those  who  leceive  them  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  manigement  of  the  issuing  institution,  and 
can  at  anj  time  obtain  specie  for  them  by  ptesentation  at  its 
counter  The  same  beneficial  i,onsequonce  resulted  from  that  hete- 
rcgtncous  t,hiractcr  of  oui   btate  bank  currency  which  Secretary 
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Chase  complained  of.  We  all  know  that,  under  this  eystem,  as  a 
genera!  rule,  people  received  and  paid  those  bills  only  which  be^ 
longed  to  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  that  each  bank  paid  out  only 
its  own  bills.  Hence,  if  specie  was  needed  for  exportation,  manu- 
feeture,  foreign  travel,  or  other  nee,  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  do 
more  than  to  cross  the  street  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  exchange 
for  bills.  The  Suffolk  Bank  system  was  the  efficient  guardian  of 
this  excellent  feature  of  local  circulation.  Each  bank  was  kept  on 
its  good  behavior  by  the  constant  reflux  of  its  own  bills,  though 
its  domicile  was  some  petty  village  on  the  border  line  of  Canada. 

But  a  mere  theorist  is  known  by  nothing  so  quickly  as  by  his 
rage  for  uniformity.  The  variety  of  w.hich  Nature  ia  never  weary, 
the  cast  of  countenance  and  character  which  she  never  allows  to 
repeat  itself,  the  adaptations  to  local  peculiarities  which  one  who 
is  unfettered  by  system  alinost  unconsciously  makes,  are  an  offence 
in  hia  nostrils.  He  would  reduce  everything  to  the  same  dead 
level,  face  anawerii^  to  face  as  in  a  mirror.  Over  the  whole  of 
our  vast  country,  though  one  great  portion  of  it  is  exclusively 
agricultural,  another  chiefly  commercial;  and  a  third  largely  man- 
ufectnring ;  though  one  part  has  an  excess  of  capital,  and  another 
a  great  deficiency  of  it,  —  all  the  hanks  must  be  of  the  same  pat- 
tern ;  at  least  one  half  of  their  issues  must  be  proportioned,  not  to 
the  wants  of  trade,  but  to  the  representative  population ;  they 
must  issue  bills  struck  on  the  same  paper  and  from  the  same  en- 
graved plate,  (thereby  giving  an  immense  advantage  to  the  coun- 
terfeiters ;)  and  all  these  issues  must  be  based  on  one  sort  of  se- 
curity, —  United  States  stocks  and  bonds  lodged  in  the  National 
Treasury.  In  case  of  the  failure  or  discredit  of  any  portion  of 
such  currency,  the  bill-holders  muat  look  for  indemnity,  not  to  the 
banks  which  issued  it,  but  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
which,  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  suit  the  con- 
venience of  its  Secretary,  must  redeem  the  discredited  bills  out  of 
the  value  of  the  stock  deposited. 

Of  course,  the  bills  are  really  all  made,  issued,  and  redeemed, 
though  in  a  roundabout  manner,  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States;  but  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  all  the  profits  of  such 
issue  are  given  away  to  the  banks.  Then  the  people,  who  are  the 
bill-holders,  and  at  whose  risk  and  cost  this  whole  machinery  is 
run,  though  three  fourths  of  them  have  no  occasion  ever  to  deal 
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directly  with  any  bank,  are  not  interested  at  all  in  pushing  back 
the  circulation  upon  any  one  of  the  issuing  institutions,  but  accept 
and  pass  the  bills  precisely  as  if  they  were  "  greenbacks,"  never 
heeding  the  rather  indistinct  announcement  on  the  face  of  the 
note,  which  refers  the  responsibility  and  profits  of  its  issue  to  some 
obscure  village,  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  distant. 

True,  the  machinery  is  provided  for  the  redemption  of  any  bank- 
bill,  not  only  at  its  own  counter,  but  at  some  one  of  seventeen  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  country,  and  ultimately  at  the  city  of  New  York. 
But  then  it  is  nobody's  interest  to  put  this  machinery  in  motion. 
Formerly,  under  the  State  bank  system,  the  bills  naturally  circu- 
lated only  near  their  birthplace  ;  for  the  ultimate  place  of  redemp- 
tion, and  the  only  real  responsible  party,  were  found  at  the  bank's 
own  counter.  Then  this  bank  had  an  interest  in  preserving  its 
monopoly  of  its  own  district,  by  sending  all  other  bills  out  of  it, 
■  which  it  did  easily  through  the  Suffolk  or  Allied  Bank  plan.  It 
received  any  bills,  if  not  of  too  remote  a  locality,  but  paid  out  only 
its  own.  Under  the  National  Banking  law,  the  ultimate  place  of 
redemption  is  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  and  the  only  really 
responsible  party  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The  bills, 
therefore,  have  no  local  habitation,  only  a  local  name,  which  might 
juat  as  well  be  erased.  New  Hampshire  bills  circulate  as  well  aa 
any  in  Texas;  Texas  bills  do  well  enough  in  New  Hampshire. 
Each  bank  may  pay  out  its  bills  on  the  morning  after  it  receives 
them  Irom  the  Comptroller,  with  a  comfortable  assurance  of  not 
seeing  more  than  a  stray  one  or  two  of  them  again  for  a  twelve- 
month. This  is  uniformity  with  a  vengeance,  pleasant  for  the 
stockholders  of  the  bank,  but  not  very  agreeable  for  the  public 

Still  it  may  be  said  that  here  is  no  real  ground  of  complaint,  for 
it  is  the  very  essence  and  excellence  of  the  system  that  one  bill 
shall  be  as  good  as  another  anywhere.  Let  us  see,  A  depositor 
once  had  occasion  to  have  a  small  check  cashed  at  a  bank  which 
never,  under  the  old  system,  paid  him  anything  but  its  own  bills. 
This  time,  it  paid  him  four  hills,  one  from  some  town  unknown  to 
him  in  Pennsylvania,  a  second  from  some  place  equally  unknown 
in  Michigan,  a  third  from  Now  York,  and  the  fourth  was  an  old 
State  bank-bill.  Now  the  National  Bank-bills,  though  legal  ten- 
der to  and  from  the  United  States,  except  for  the  payment  of 
duties  or  interest  on  national  stocks,  are  not  legal  tender  between 
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man  and  man.  Suppose  the  person  had  occasion  for  some  green- 
backs, which,  at  present  and  for  some  indefinite  time  to  come,  are 
"  lawful  money,"  in  order  to  make  a  tender  for  the  discharge  of 
a  debt.  His  own.  local  bank  is  not  bound  to  obtain  them  for 
him,  for  he  has  none  of  its  own  biUs  to  present  for  them.  He 
must  write  to  some  friend,  if  he  can  find  one,  either  in  Pittsburg 
or  Philadelphia,  to  another  at  Chicago,  to  a  third  at  Albany  or 
New  York,  and  aak  them  to  present  these  bills  for  redemption  at 
the  proper  places ;  and  then,  after  considerable  delay,  and  some 
expense  in  writing  letters  and  for  postage,  and  some  risk  in  trans- 
mitting money  by  mail,  he  will  receive  lawful  money  in  exchange 
for  his  little  share  of  Mr,  Chase's  uniform  National  Currency, 

Bu1i  the  most  extraordinary  fact  respecting  this  banking  law  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned.  As  we  have  seen,  the  principal  reasons 
alleged  for  its  enactment  were  the  advantages  of  "  uniformity  in 
currency,  uniformity  in  security,"  and  exclusive  control  by  the 
national  government.  Now  the  notorions  fact  was,  that  when  this 
law  was  first  enacted,  the  United  States,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history  since  the  Eevolutionary  war,  already  possessed  a  supera- 
bundant uniform  National  Currency,  —  namely,  the  "  greenbacks," 
—  issued  by  the  Treasury,  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasiu-y,  legal  tender  between  man  and  man,  (which  the  National 
Bink  notes  are  not )  an!  free  from  the  gieat  fault  just  pointed  out, 
of  ha\mn  a  1  cal  name  and  yet  no  proper  local  habitation.  In 
fact  the  only  fault  ever  found  with  this  greenbaek  currency 
was  that  we  already  had  too  much  of  it  that  it  had  been  issued 
m  excess  and  had  consequently  depreciated,  the  market  price  of 
g,old  when  the  new  lank  liw  was  passed  bemi;  $  1  70  The  law 
authorized  the  emission  of  4^0  millions  of  these  gieenbacks," 
and  over  300  millions  of  them  had  alteady  been  I'isued,  They 
possessed  the  immense  ad^antaoO  of  being  eqmilent  to  a  loan 
from  the  nation  to  the  government  without  interest  thereby 
saving  the  necessitj  of  rais  ng  additional  loans  t  this  amount,  at 
an  annual  chaige  of  25  or  30  mdlions  They  filltd  up  and  more 
than  filled  uj.  the  ^ap  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  specie  after  the 
suspension  and  I  eing  legal  tender  which  the  Stite  banknotes 
were  not  they  were  generaUy  preferred  b^  the  j.e  pie  thioughout 
the  length  and  breidth  of  the  land  to  those  notes  and  were 
necessarily  received  \nd  paid  out  by  those  banks  themselves 
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Apparently  the  Secretary  thought  these  adTantages  were  too 
great  to  he  monopolized  hy  the  government,  even  in  that  hour 
of  her  sore  trial  and  great  necessity ;  that  the  premium  on  gold 
was  not  high  enough;  that  the  prices  of  commodities  generally 
were  not  sufBciently  inflated ;  and  that  the  National  Treasury 
could  still  bear  the  additional  burden  of  supplying  the  army 
and  navy  at  prices  40  or  50  per  cent  higher  than  ever.  Absurd 
as  this  supposition  must  appear,  I  know  not  on  what  other  line  of 
argument  his  policy  can  be  defended.  After  earnestly  pressing 
the  measure  upon  Congress  in  two  sucoessivo  annual  reports,  he 
succeeded  at  last,  by  sheer  importunity,  in  inducing  that  body, 
almost  without  debate,  to  pass  the  law,  February  25,  1863, 
creating  an  indefinite  number  of  new  banks  without  destroying 
the  old  ones ;  giving  away  to  these  new  creations  the  right  to 
issue,  for  their  own.  profit,  300  millioiiB  of  so-called  National  Cur- 
rency, baaed  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  to  be  added  to  the 
450  millions  already  authorized  of  "greenbacks,"  and  to  the 
147  millions  then  existing  of  State  bank  circulation,  making  a 
formidable  total  of  897  millions  of  Paper  Money  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  loyal  States  alone,  the  circulation  of  the  whole  United 
States  before  the  war,  specie  included,  having  been  much  less  than 
half  of  that  amount.  Who  can  wonder  that,  about  sixteen  months 
after  the  passage  of  this  law,  or  as  soon  as  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  new  baiiks  could  get  into  operation,  the  market 
price  of  gold  rose  to  2.80  ]  To  adopt  the  form  of  an  old  criticism, 
I  can  conceive  of  a  financier  running  so  fast  as  to  dash  himself 
against  a  stone  wall,  which,  unexpectedly  to  him,  barred  his  pas- 
sage ;  but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  one  deliberately  building  such  a 
.wall,  for  the  express  purpose  of  knocking  out  his  own  brains 
against  it.  And  yet  we  find  the  nest  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
nearly  two  years  after  the  first  enactment  of  the  bank  law,  and 
after  he  bad  added  about  160  milliona  of  legal-tender  Treasury 
not«s  to  the  enormous  aggregate  just  given,  plaintively  observing 
that,  "  notwithstanding  the  apparently  large  circulation  of  Paper 
Money  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  various  acts  of  Congress, 
its  scarcity  in  the  market  has  occasioned  no  slight  embarrassment 
in  the  negotiation  of  loans."  Surely,  a  very  moderate  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  currency  and  finance  might  at  least  have 
prompted  a  suspicion,  that  not  "  ttie  scarcity,"  but  the  superabnn- 
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dance  of  Paper  Money  ia  the  market .  produced  thia  embairasa- 
ment;  that  it  did  so  by  creating  an  enormous  inflation  of  the 
prices  of  all  comroodities,  thereby  both  nearly  doubling  the 
amount  of  loans  which  it  was  necessary  to  raise,  and,  by  increas- 
ing speculation  in  every  branch  of  commerce,  raising  the  rates  of 
interest,  and  making  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  any  loans  at  all. 

One  avowed  purpose  of  the  new  system  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  State  banks.  If  the  object  had  been  to  take  away  from  these 
iastitutions,  at  least  during  the  war,  their  power  of  issuing  their 
own  notes  as  currency  for  their  own  profit,  I  have  already  inti- 
mated an  opinion  that  the  measure  would  have  been  both  just 
and  highly  expedient  Out  of  the  three  functions  commonly 
exercised  by  our  American  banks  I  have  shown  that  one,  that 
of  Circulation,  is  not  necessary  for  their  esietence,  and  does  not 
properly  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  whole  people,  by  whom,  and 
at  whose  risk,  this  form  of  currency  is  used.  Still  further, 
these  banks,  by  originating  the  suspension  two  months  before 
CoogresB  followed  their  example,  had  forfeited  every  shadow  of 
a  claim  to  be  permitted  atill  to  use  their  own  notes  as  money ; 
they  had  thereby  converted  their  Circulation  into  true  "  bills  of 
credit,"  or  Paper  Money,  which  the  Constitution  expressly  pro- 
hibits any  "State,"  or  State  institution,  from  emitting;  while 
this  express  prohibition,  through  what  the  lawyers  call  a  negative 
pregnant,  impliedly  authorizes  Congress  to  make  such  issues.  It 
would  have  been  perfectly  right,  therefore,  to  put  a  prohibitory 
tax  upon  their  circulation,  thereby  drivii^  it  out  of  use  alto- 
gether, and  BO  creating  another  vacuum  in  the  currency,  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  150  millions,  which  Congress  might  have  filled 
by  an  additional  issue  to  that  amount  of  greenbacks,  without 
depreciating  the  currency  any  further.  The  whole  profit  deriva- 
ble from  this  source  belongs  to  the  people  in  their  collective 
capacity;  and  in  the  great  atru^le  for  national  existence  which 
was  then  pending,  it  was  strictly  equitable  for  the  people  to 
exercise  this  right,  so  far  as  it  could  do  bo,  without  compelling 
individuals  to  break  their  engagements  by  debasing  the  currency. 
The  Bank  of  England  pays  the  government  64  per  cent  of  the  net 
profits  on  its  circulation. 

But  Congress,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary,  preferred  to 
throw  away  this  great  advantage  altogether,  to  institute  the  new 
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bankp  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones,  to  make  the  former  a  free  gift 
of  300  millions  of  currency,  and  merely  to  hold  out  this  induce- 
ment, and  as  many  others  as  possible,  to  persuade  the  State 
banks  to  reorganize  themselves  upon  the  new  footing.  The  bait 
was  not  readily  swallowed,  and,  the  process  of  transformation 
proceeding  very  Blowly,  the  law  was  tinkered  again  and  again, 
and  some  of  its  worst  present  features  introduced  into  it,  solely 
in  order  to  overcome  the  instinctive  reluctance  of  the  old  institu- 
tions to  place  themselves  on  the  new  and  rickety  foundation 
which  was  set  before  them.  Thus,  the  original  law  required  one 
half  of  the  300  millions  of  circulation,  aa  I  have  already  said,  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  and  Territories  in  proportion  to 
their  representative  population.  But  the  process  of  converting 
State  institutions  into  Hational  ones  not  going  on  rapidly  eiiough, 
nor  in  any  proportion  to  the  census,  this  restriction  was  struck  out 
of  the  new  version  of  the  law,  passed  June  3,  1864;  and  then, 
reconstruction  proeeediog  fester,  it  was  re-enacted  in  the  winter 
of  1865. 

The  next  change  was  more  important  and  injurious.  The  first 
law  forbade  the  circulation  of  any  notes  of  a  smaller  deaominatjon 
than  five  dollars,  —  a  very  salutary  prohibition,  because  it  is  the 
small-note  currency  which  is  most  in  use  by  the  body  of  the 
people  in  retail  purchases,  so  that  it  stays  out  longest,  and  is  meat 
efficient  in  inflating  prices.  But,  of  course,  this  restriction  waa 
unpopular  with  the  State  banks,  whose  issue  of  small  notes  had 
formed  the  most  profitable  portion  of  their  business ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  repealed  by  the  law  as  amended  in  June,  1864.  But 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  —  intentionally,  I  suppose  —  was 
very  dilatory  in  making  ready  any  amount  of  these  small  notes  for 
emission  until  the  inconvenience  created  by  the  scarcity  of  them 
became  so  great,  that  he  was  compelled  to  hiirry  the  work,  in  order 
to  drive  out  those  still  lingering  from  the  old  State  bank  issues. 

The  limitation  remains,  however,  that  not  over  one-Bisth 
part  of  the  circulation  shall  consist  of  these  small  notes;  and, 
after  the  resumption  of  specie  pa'^ments,  none  shall  be  issued  of  a 
lower  denomination  than  five  dollars.  But  what  ia  this  last  pro- 
"vision  worth  1  After  we  shall  have  recovered  our  specie  standard, 
there  will  be,  of  course,  no  danger  of  the  inflation  of  prices,  which 
U  the  evil  now  complained  of  as  increased  by  the  email-note  cxv- 
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renoy.  The  law  sanctions  the  issue,  then,  as  long  as  it  oaa  do 
harm,  and  considerately  forbids  it  after  it  has  become  innocuous. 
Besides,  it  ia  plain  that  this  enactment  unites  the  interests,  and 
will  combine  the  efforts,  of  all  the  National  Banks  to  oppose  and 
delay  as  long  as  possible  the  resumption  of  specie  paymeata, 
since  that  ste'p  will  at  once  deprive  them  of  the  moat  profitable 
portion  of  their  Issues,  and  compel  them  to  provide  a  much  larger 
stock  of  specie  than  would  otherwise  bo  necessarj',  in  order  then 
to  redeem  these  small  notes. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  generally  the  comparative  wilHngness 
and  ability  of  the  old  State  banks,  and  the  present  National  Banks, 
to  return  to  the  specie  standard.  Secretary  Chase,  iu  his  report 
for  1863,  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  "notwithstanding  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  [one  year  before]  by  the  banks  of 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  they  show  a  larger  reserve  of 
specie  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  than  at  any  previous 
period."  In  fact,  the  returns  made  on  or  near  January  1,  1863, 
show  that  these  banks  then  held  64  millions  of  specie  against  leas 
than  148  millions  of  circulation,  or  over  i3  per  cent.  So  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  then,  they  were  at  that  time  abundantly 
able  and  ready  to  resume  specie  payments.  But  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  was  not  ready,  and  is  not  ready  yet,  though 
the  war  ended  five  years  ago.  And  its  inability  to  resnmo  may 
be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  —  not  entirely- — to. the  National 
Banking  law.  This  law  requires  the  National  Banks  in  the 
seventeen  great  cities  to  keep  on  band  a  reserve,  "in  law- 
ful money,"  equal  only  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  circula- 
tion aTid  deposits;  those  in  other  places  need  keep  only  fifteen 
per  cent ;  and  three  fifths  even  of  this  meagre  fifteen  per  cent  may 
be  bank  balances  dne  from  the  seventeen  cities.  Of  course,  this 
would  be  quite  insufficient  to  prepare  for  resumption,  even  if 
the  whole  of  this  reserve  in  lawful  joonei/  consisted  of  specie,  which 
it  does  not,  nor  anything  like  it.  In  October,  1866,  all  the  Na- 
tional Banks  in  the  country  held,  in  the  aggregate,  but  little  over 
eight  millions  of  specie.  It  was  a  significant  fact,  that,  even  in 
our  great  cities,  many  of  the  banks  celebrated  their  conversion 
into  National  Banks  by  selling  nearly  all  their  specie ;  and  as  for 
those  newly  instituted  in  smaller  places,  it  may  r 
believed  that  they  never  had  any  specie  to  seU. 
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Even  now,  tbe  great  impediment  to  a  resumption,  the  great 
oftuse  of  the  continued  inordinate  inflation  of  prices,  is  the  circu- 
latioQ  of  300  millions  of  National  Bank  currency.  This  sum  is 
needlessly  added  to  more  than  356  millions  of  greenbacks  and  39 
millions  of  fractional  currency,  thua  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
700  mOIions  of  Paper  Money,  or  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  convertible  bank-bills  ever  in  use  before  the  war.  Under 
the  old  State  bank  system,  the  ban  It  a  in  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Boston  did  not  issue  more  than  eight  millions  each  of  their, 
own  bills ;  and  those  in  the  former  city  usually  held  specie  enough 
to  redeem  their  circulation  twice  over.  Each  bank  then  main- 
tained strict  watch  over  the  proceedings  and  the  solvency  of  every 
other  bank  ;  since  the  failure  of  any  one  of  the  number  could  not 
fail  to  bring  loss  aoddiscredit  upon  all  the  others.  But  the  Na- 
tional Banks  have  not  as  yet  been  obliged  to  hold  any  specie  reserve 
whatever;  and  the  failure  of  any  one  of  them  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  others,  inasmuch  as  the  ultimate  redemption 
of  all  the  bills  of  tho  bankrupt  institution  is  secured  by  the  pro- 
vision that  is  next  to  be  noticed.  Tho  circulation  now  allotted 
to  the  banks  of  the  two  cities  just  mentioned  exceojls  60  millions. 
.  A  capital  feature,  though  not  a  novel  one,  of  the  National  sys- 
tem is,  that  it  requires  the  redemption  of  the  whole  amount  of 
circulating  notes  to  be  secured  by  the  deposit  and  pledge  of 
United  States  stock,  in  the  prcportion  of  1 100  at  the  market  price 
of  such  stock,  for  every  $  M  of  such  ciroulat  lii  In  ordinary 
times,  when  the  country  is  it  pi.ace  ini  the  money-market  is 
quiet,  this  provision  for  secur  ty  is  s  mplj  unnecessaiy,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  law  probabh  will  not  be  put  m  operation  half 
a  dozen  times  in  a  century  The  convertibihty  of  the  note  is 
abundantly  secured  by  the  necessity  cf  keeping  on  hand  a  reserve 
of  "lawful  money,"  equal  to  15  or  25  per  cent  of  the  circulation 
and  deposits ;  or,  at  any  rate  this  safeguard  would  be  enough,  if, 
as  under  tbe  State  bank  system  every  bank  w  re  made  the  watch- 
ful guardian,  through  the  Clearing  house  and  the  Suffolk  redemp- 
tion system,  of  the  solvency  of  ei  en  other  bank  in  its  portion  of 
tbe  country.  It  was  proved  to  be  thus  suificient  for  the  State 
banks  by  the  experience  of  the  great  t-ommercial  crisis  of  1857, 
and  the  still  greater  politico  commercial  convulsion  through  which 
we  have  just  passed,  of  the  gieat    Eebelhon      For  though  the 
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banlcs  suspended  specie  payments  in  botli  cases,  ttey  did  so  foi" 
the  protection  of  the  commercial  community  at  large,  and  not 
from  any  necessity  incumbent  on  themselves.  In  the  former 
case,  they  quietly  resumed  payments  after  the  lapse  of  a  fey^ 
weeks,  hardly  one  of  their  number  suffering  final  discredit  and 
bankruptcy;  and  even  in  the  latter  case,  aa  I  have  juet  shown, 
they  were  abundantly  prepared  to  resume  in  less  than  a  year,  if 
the  coudition  of  the  United  States  Treasury  would  have  allowed 
them  to  do  so  without  injury  to  the  natioflal  cause. 

But  the  misfortune  of  this  mode  of  securing  the  convertibility 
of  the  note  by  a  deposit  of  national  stocks  is  its  liability  to  break 
down  just  when  its  services  are  most  needed.  It  is  unesception- 
able  as  a  fair-weather  system,  but  it  would  be  swept  away  like 
chaff  by  a  tempest,  and  must  seriously  involve  the  national  finan- 
ces by  its  fall.  Suppose  the  recnrreuce  of  a  great  national  calam- 
ity, such  aa  the  outbreak  of  another  serious  war.  Our  old  State 
banks  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  ride  out  such  a  storm 
in  comparative  safety.  But  bow  would  it  farp  with  the  National 
Banks  1  Most  of  their  capital  being  investedj  not  in  private  secu- 
rities, but  in  United  States  stock,  must,  in  such  a  case,  fall  in 
market  value  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  The  necessity  of  immedi- 
ately increasing  their  deposit  in  order  to  make  up  this  deprecia- 
tion, together  with  the  demand  for  gold,  and  the  private  failures 
which  the  war  would  occasion,  would  not  only  oblige  all  the  banks 
to  suspend  specie  payments  for  the  time,  but  force  many  of  them 
into  actual  bankruptcy.  The  National  Treasury,  with  its  credit 
already  impaired,  being  obliged  again  to  appear  in  the  market  as  a 
heavy  borrower,  would  thus  have  the  additional  heavy  burden 
thrown  upon  it  of  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  paper 
currency  of  the  country.  Its  only  means  of  doing  so  would  be  to 
sell  at  auction  the  whole  of  the  stock  deposited  with  it  as  security, 
Bitd  thereby  80  glut  the  market  that  these  bonds  could  be  turned 
into  money,  and  its  own  war-loans  raised,  only  at  an  immense 
sacrifice. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  trace  the  results  of  such  a  calamity  any 
ftirther.  In  any  case  of  serious  political  or  commercial  disturb- 
ance, or  of  both  combined,  I  can  anticipate  nothing  but  evil  to 
both  parties  from  this  virtual  partnership  between  all  the  banks 
In  the  country  and  the  National  Treasury.     All  practical  bankers 
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will  probably  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  the  capital  of  a  bank  is 
never  so  safely  invested  as  in  good  negotiable  paper  of  the  private 
merchants  within  its  own  circle  of  customerB,  each  note  being  of 
moderate  amount,  growing  out  of  hona  jide  busiuess  transactions, 
and  having  but  a  abort  time,  not  more  than  two  or  three  mouths, 
to  rim.  These  private  securities,  if  selected  with  ordinary  judg- 
ment, can  all  be  quickly  realized  or  turned  into  cash,  with  a  risk 
of  loss  almost  too  insignificant  to  deserve  mention;  and  even  after 
a  great  commercial  crisis,  though  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 
sum  may  be  suspended  for  a  while,  the  ultimate  loss  on  it,  if  it 
has  been  distributed  through  a  sufficiently  wide  circle,  ought  not 
to  exceed  five  per  cent.  If  enough  of  such  paper  cannot  be  had, 
it  ia  a  proof  that  the  business  is  overdone ;  there  is  more  banking 
capital  than  the  proper  mercantile  community  have  any  occasion 
for,  and  a  portion  of  it  ought  to  be  withdrawn  and  invested  by 
private  persons  in  securities  of  a  different  character. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  to  take  away  the  whole  bank  edifice 
from  its  solid  foundations  on  private  commercial  credit,  and  place 
it  on  the  morass,  the  quaking  bog,  of  national  stock,  which  may 
be  selling  at  par  to-day,  and  at  70  or  80  nest  week.  It  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  stock  in  an  immense  national  debt,  especially  if 
such  debt  be  of  recent  origin,  to  be  subject  to  all  the  skyey  influ- 
ences; to  be  affected,  not  only  by  any  serious  movement  in  the 
commercial  world,  but  by  every  turn  of  domestic  politics ;  by  every 
dread  of  a  party  coming  uppermost  which  may  favor  repudiation  ; 
by  every  war  or  rumor  of  war,  whether  our  own  nation  is  to  be  im- 
mediately concerned  in  it  or  not ;  by  every  cloud  which  may  darken 
the  commercial  or  political  horizon  even  in  another  hemisphere. 
About  1000  millions  of  our  national  stock  are  already  owned  in 
Europe.  Thus  is  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  the  stock-mar- 
kets of  the  two  countries  about  as  intimate  as  that  which  connects 
the  Siamese  twins ;  the  piilse  of  one  must  respond  to  every  throb 
in  the  circulation  of  the  other.  According  as  the  Bank  of  England 
lowers  its  rate  of  discount  to  2\,  or  raises  it  to  10,  per  cent,  —  and 
frequently  but  a  few  months  have  been  required  to  pass  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  —  United  States  stock  will  rise  or  fall  in  the 
Ijondon  market  20  per  cent,  and  the.  New  York  market  will  follow 
suit.  If  there  should  be  a  failure  of  the  wheat  or  the  potato  crop, 
England  will  pay  for  our  corn,  not,  as  formerly,  with  gold,  but  by  a 
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shipment  of  stock.  Perhaps  this  may  be  as  well  for  the  country 
generally  ;  but  I  can  see  no  security  for  the  banks  when  they  rest 
on  a  basis  thereby  rendered  60  unstable. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  whether  the  partnership  will  be 
any  more  beneficial  to  the  other  party  to  it,  —  the  United  States 
Treasury.  We  have  seen  that  it  will  not  aid  the  banks  in  keeping 
up  the  convertibility  of  their  notes ;  will  it  help  the  government 
in  negotiating  future  loans  ^  Mr.  Chase  informed  Congress  that 
"the  immediate  advantage  to  the  government  will  be  found  in  the 
market  created  for  bonds,  and  the  support  thereby  given  to  the 
natiocal  credit."  But  he  was  obliged  to  add,  (writing  just  before 
the  passage  of  the  law,)  "  little  direct  aid,  however,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  plan  during  the  present,  nor  very  much  perhaps 
during  the  nest,  year."  It  was  wise  thus  to  expect  but  little,  for 
in  fact,  up  to  the  close  of  the  war,  as  less  than  115  millions  of 
National  Bank-notes  had  been  issued,  only  about  128  mUlions  of 
bonds  and  stocks  had  been  received  for  them  on  deposit ;  and  this 
sum,  when  compared  with  the  enormous  amount  —  some  2,500  mil- 
lions—  of  the  national  debt  at  that  time,  seems  too  small  to  esert 
any  appreciable  influence  on  government  credit. 

If  the  banks,  before  receiving  their  currency  from  the  Comp- 
troller, had  been  required  to  come  forward  and  subscribe  enough 
to  a  nev)  loan  to  obtain  the  stock  which  they  were  to  deposit  in 
the  Treasury,  a  real  advantage,  though  trifling  in  amount,  would 
have  been  secured ;  the  loan  on  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  subscriptions  from  the  pubiio  generally  would  be  so  much 
the  smaller.  But  they  were  not  asked  to  do  this ;  they  had  merely 
to  provide  themselves  with  stock  enough  out  of  the  great  mass  of 
it  which  was  already  floating  in  the  market.  Many  of  the  old 
State  banks,  before  reorganizing  themselves  under  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, had  already  large  investments  in  national  securities;  many 
of  their  stockholders,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  had  stOl  larger 
amounts  thus  invested.  What  possible  gain  to  the  government 
was  there  in  merely  changing  the  name  in  which  this  stock  was 
held,  —  in  crediting  it,  for  instance,  to  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank,  and  not  simply  to  the  Merchants'  Bank,  and  to  A,  B,  C,  and 
D,  stockholders  therein  !  But  it  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  remain  there,  instead  of  being  liable,  as  heretofore,  to  be 
thrown  into  market  any  day,  and  sold  for  the  most  that  it  will 
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bring,  thereby  depressing  the  price  of  other  national  seciiritiea. 
Possibly  there  may  be  some  good  thus  done ;  but  1  cajjnot  think 
the  price  of  stock  will  be  much  affected  by  knowing  that  there  are 
only  2,650  millions  of  it  offered  for  sale,  instead  of  3,000  millions. 

But,  place  what  estimate  we  may  upon  the  indirect  benefitB  to  be 
reaped  by  the  government  from  the  establishment  of  National 
Banks,  let  ua  consider,  for  a  moment,  how  extravagant  is  the  price 
which  the  eount:y  is  to  pay  for  them,  I  will  first  adopt  the  sup- 
position moat  favorable  for  the  advocates  of  the  system,  and  grant 
that  the  whole  stock  deposited  proceeds  from  a  fresh  loaa  made  to 
the  Treasury  for  this  very  purpose.  How  high  will  be  the  rate  of 
interest  payable  on  that  loan  1  Any  partnership  of  persons  not  less 
than  five  in  number  are  told,  that,  if  they  will  lend  1 100,000  in 
greenbacks  to  the  nation,  they  shall  receive  stock  for  that  amount 
on  which  is  payable  6  per  cent  interest  in  gold,  equivalent,  at  30 
per  cent  premium  on  that  metal,  to  7,8  per  cent  in  currency.  Then, 
on  condition  that  they  deposit  this  stock  in  the  Treasuiy  for  safe- 
keeping, (the  whole  being  atill  borne  to  their  credit,  and  the  interest 
on  it  continviing  regularly  payable  to  them,)  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  will  immediately  deliver  to  them  %  90,000  in  National 
Bank-notes  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  if  they  are  willing,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  borrow  back  from  them  this  very  sum  of 
$90,000  in  bank  currency,  and  give  them  three-years  Treasury 
notes  therefor,  on  which  7.3  per  cent  interest  is  payable.  How 
stands  the  aocount  now  1  The  five  partners  have  advanced  out  of 
their  own  private  resources  to  the  government  nothing  whatever 
but  $  100,000  in  greenbacks ;  and  on  this  sum  they  are  to  receive 
$  7,800  yearly  as  interest  on  so  much  stock,  and  $  6,570  yearly  as 
interest  on  the  bank-notes  first  received  by  them  as  a  free  gift 
from  the  Comptroller,  and  then  borrowed  back  again  by  the  Treas- 
ury ;  making  altogether  $  14,370  as  annual  interest  on  $  100,000, 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  its  other  aspect,  in  which  there  is  no 
false  appearance  of  a  new  loan  to  the  country,  the  offer  is  actually 
made  to  any  holders  of  national  securities,  who  choose  to  come 
together  as  a  banking  association,  that,  on  condition  of  leaving  this 
smn  on  deposit,  they  shall  receive  as  a  free  gift  an  amount  of 
currency  equal  to  90  per  cent  of  their  stock,  on  which  the  govern- 
ment will  pay  them  the  full  market  rate  of  interest.  No  wonder 
that,  with  such  inducements,  there  wus  a  very  rapid  organization 
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of  banks  under  the  new  system,  though  moat  of  them  h&ve  but 
little  capital.  There  had  been  1629  of  these  institutious  estab- 
lished before  December,  1868,  Even  the  New  York  city  banks, 
whioh,  as  they  existed  under  the  former  State  organization,  offered 
at  first  the  most  vigorous  opposition  to  the  new  system,  were 
bought  over  by  the  inducements  thus  held  out  to  them,  and  have 
now  a  national  oliaracter,  much  to  their  own  profit,  but  very  little 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country  generally. 

The  National  Banks  have  also  been  in  great  part  relieved,  at 
the  cost  of  the  public,  of  what  has  usually  been  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  expense  attendant  upon  banking  operations.  The 
ordinary  reserve,  whether  in  specie  or  other  funds,  which  is  neces- 
sarily  kept  as  a  basis  for  the  circulation,  and  to  provide  for  siidden 
emergencies,  is,  of  course,  so  much  dead  weight  to  be  carried,  for 
it  yields  no  interest  while  locked  up  in  the  safes,  and  is  therefore 
Bubtracted  from  the  active  capital.  But  that  extraordinary  in- 
dention of  Treasury  notes  which  should  both  bear  interest  and  be 
legal  tender,  thus  being  at  once  Money'and  Capital,  relieved  them 
entirely,  during  the  four  or  five  years  that  these  notes  were  in  use, 
of  this  heavy  charge.  The  whole  300  millions  of  National  Bank 
currency  were  put  into  active  circulation,  and  the  reserves  re- 
quired by  law  —  25  per  cent  for  the  city  Banks  and  15  per  cent 
for  the  country  Banks  —  were  kept  in  these  notes,  yielding  to 
those  who  held  them  6  per  cent  compound  interest.  Thus  receiv- 
ing fi-om  the  government  over  14  per  cent  a  year  on  nine  tenths 
of  their  capital,  a  large  profit  on  their  reserves,  and  charging 
the  public  7  per  cent  for  loans,  this  high  rate  being  nifdntained 
by  the  usurious  terms  on  which  the  National  Debt  was  negotiated, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Banks  have  paid  heavy  dividends  to 
their  stockholders  ever  since  they  were  instituted.  Before  the 
war,  bank  dividends  seldom  exceeded  8,  and  often  were  not  more 
than  6  per  cent ;  since  1863,  they  have  frequently  divided  12  per 
cent,  many  of  them  also  distributing,  as  soon  as  they  were  con- 
verted into  national  institutions,  a  heavy  bonus  to  their  stock- 
holders, proceeding  from  the  Sale,  at  40  per  cent  premiuni  or  more, 
of  their  former  specie  reserves. 

When  the  compound-interest  notes  were  finally  paid  off  in  1867, 
the  Banks  had  infiuence  enough  with  Congress  to  procure  the 
passage  of  a  law  creating,  for  their  special  benefit,  50  millions 
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of  temporary  loan  certificates,  payable  on  demand,  but  bearing  3 
per  cent  interest,  the  statute  providing  tbat  their  reserve  fund 
might  conaist  of  such  certificates.  This  was  somewhat  better  for 
the  pubho  than  the  old  arrangement ;  but  it  was  still  had  enough, 
since  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  community  should  be  taxed  to 
pay  any  interest  on  reserves  bold  for  the  esclusive  benefit  of  bank 
stockholders,  the  only  effect  of  such  payment  being  to  keep  in 
active  circulation  50  millions  of  greenbacks  which  would  otherwise 
necessarily  be  withdrawn  from  use,  such  withdrawal  tending  to 
diminish  the  glut  of  Paper  Money,  and  thereby  aiding  the  restora- 
tion of  the  specie  standard  In  view  of  the  manifold  evils  of  a  de- 
preciated currency,  this  particular  enactment  must  be  said  to  compel 
the  people  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  whips  that  scourge  them. 

The  only  good  efieot,  under  the  present  system,  of  compelling 
the  Banks  to  hold  any  reserve  at  all  is,  first,  that  it  neutralises  in 
some  degree  the  bad  effects  of  a  portion  of  the  Bank  currency ; 
and,  secondly,  it  adds  something  to  the  security  of  the  depositors. 
But  the  government  is  under  no  obligation  to  guard  the  interests 
of  the  depositors,  who  must  look  out  for  themselves,  because  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  persons  who  obtain  loans  from  the 
Banks,  own  stock  in  them,  and  for  whose  benefit,  in  fact,  the 
Banks  exist.  Laissez  /aire.  Stockholders  in  joint-stock  corpora- 
tions for  other  purposes  than  dealing  in  money,  or  even  persons 
dealing  with  such  corporations,  do  not  claim  from  the  State  any 
special  legislation  for  their  security ;  and  it  would  be  very  unwise 
in  the  legislature  to  attempt  to  afford  such  protection.  Those 
are  best  guarded  who  guard  themselves,  the  government  interfer- 
ing only  to  punish  crimes,  remove  public  nuisances,  and  protect 
the  rights  of  individuals.  But  the  addition  of  the  Bank  issues  to 
an  already  inflated  currency  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  it  would  be 
if  the  law  did  not  require  about  ono  fourth  of  such  addition  to 
be  locked  up  in  reserve.  Not  that  the  portion  so  locked  up  is 
thereby  wholly  prevented  from  doing  mischief.  Indirectly  it  still 
fosters  speculation  and  enhances  prices,  though  not  on  so  large 
a  scale,  or  with  so  much  efiect,  as  if  immediately  employed  in 
making  purchases.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  a  reserved 
fund  is  an  increase  of  purchasing  power,  an^  its  influence  will  be 
felt  in  tho  markets  before  any  portion  of  it  comes  into  active  use. 
SpeculatiTC  purchases  are  usually  made  on  credit,  and  men  will 
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incur  greater  riaka  in  them  if  they  have  reserved  funds  which 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  too  early  sales. 

For  its  proper  service  as  a  guaranty  of  the  convertibility  of 
the  Bank-hills,  the  reserve  in  a  National  Bank  is  of  no  use 
whatever.  The  bills  need  no  such  guaranty,  as  the  government 
is  the  party  actually  responsible  for  them,  and  they  must  be 
redeemed,  in  the  last  resort,  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Their  convertibility  is  thus  so  far  insured,  that  they  pass  current 
just  aa  well  after,  as  before,  the  failure  of  the  Bank  which  nomi- 
nally issues  them,  and  reaps  all  the  profit  on  their  circulation. 
This  statement  even  falls  short  of  the  truth ;  such  bills  actually 
command  a  considerable  premium  in  the  market  after  the  Bank 
has  avowedly  gone  into  liquidation,  and  its  affairs  are  to  be 
wound  up  by  a  receiver.  A  printed  circular  is  now  before  me, 
from  a'  Bank  in  the  city  of  New  York,  offering  "  4J  per  cent 
premium  for  the  Circulating  Notes"  of  seventeen  Banks  therein 
enumerated,  which  had  failed  before  September,  1869.  The 
Treasury  is  obliged  to  employ  the  other  National  Banks  as  its 
agents  to  collect  the  bills  of  the  bankrupt  institutions,  the  public 
generally  having  no  interest  or  wish  to  present  them  for  redemp- 
tion; and  even  the  sound  Banks  need  to  be  stimulated  to  tliis 
work,  by  the  bribe  of  having  their  own  share  of  "  the  national  cur- 
rency" increased  by  the  aggregate  amount  of  those  discredited 
bills  which  they  are  the  means  of  withdrawing  from  circulation. 
The  bribe  is  not  a  small  one;  for  merely  affijcing  its  corporate 
name  to  a  pile  of  bills  not  one-tenth  part  of  which  it  will  ever 
see  again,  and  buying  an  equivalent  amount  of  United  States 
bonds,  the  Bank  reaps  a  profit  of  over  14  per  cent  a  year  at  the 
cost  of  the  tax-payers,  who  are  burdened  with  an  inflated  currency. 

In  fact,  until  specie  payments  shall  be  resumed,  the  converti- 
bility of  the  Bank-bills  means  nothing,  and  the  hollow  pretest 
might  as  well  be  given  up  altogether.  The  law  requires  the  notes, 
.on  presentation,  to  be  redeemed  "in  lawful  money,"  —  that  is,  in 
greenbacks.  But  no  one  wishes  to  exchange  one  of  these  forms 
of  Paper  Money  for  the  other;  both  are  equally  current,  and 
equally  available  for  all  the  ordinary  uses  to  which  money  can  be 
applied,  except  that  of  exportation.  The  effect  would  have  been 
precisely  the  same,  and  there  would  even  have  been  a  considera- 
ble saving  of  expense  and  of  complesity  in  the  operation  of  the 
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aystem,  if  the  government  had  put  its  free  gift  of  300  millions 
to  the  National  Banks  into  the  form  of  "greenbacks"  instead  of 
"  National  Currency,"  the  change  of  name  really  signifying  noth- 
ing. Yet  it  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  that,  when  tho 
organization  of  the  system  was  as  yet  incomplete,  "the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  borrowed  lai^  amounts  of  their  cir- 
culating notes  from  the  National  Banks  hefwe  they  were  put  in 
eirculatifm,  and  few  or  none  of  them  have  even  been  seen  by  those 
banks  siuc«."  And  at  this  time,  it  should  he  remembered,  the 
principal  of  all  the  national  loans  being  in  Paper  Money  and  the 
interest  in  gold,  the  government  was  actually  paying  from  9  to 
15  per  cent  a  year  on  all  that  it  borrowed.  It  does  not  appear 
surprising,  then,  that  Banks  should  be  organized,  as  they  some- 
times were,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  notes  to  circulate, 
without  doing  any  business  in  banking ;  their  whole  capital  was 
investod  in  United  States  bonds,  and  with  the  National  currency 
thus  obtained,  they  made  further  purchases  of  the  same  nature. 
Such  a  bank  was  found  located  at  one  of  the  desks  in  a  broker's 
office,  and  tho  only  entry  on  its  books  was  of  $20,000  credited 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Though  the  machinery  contrived  to  secure  the  redemption  of 
the  bills  foiled  to  accomplish  anything  for  the  desired  end,  indi- 
rectly it  did  much  harm.  The  country  Banks  were  empowered  to 
deposit  three  fifths  of  their  reserve  with  some  Bank  in  one  of 
the  seventeen  large  cities  in  which  their  circiilation  was  to  be 
redeemed.  Tho  rivalry  of  the  city  Banks  with  each  other  in  at- 
tempting to  obtain  a  share  of  these  deposits  caused  a  high  rate  of 
interest  to  be  offered  for  them;  and  thus  all  the  spare  capital 
from  the  country  was  attracted  to  the  commercial  centres,  though 
liable  to  be  recalled  thence  without  notice.^  As  interest  was  paid 
on  these  Bank  balances,  tho  city  Banks  could  not  afford  to  leave 
them  unemployed,  but  let  them  on  collateral  security  and  "  on 
till,"  as  the  phrase  is,  or  payable  on  demand,  to  stockbrokers 
and  speculators.  They  could  not  safely  be  let  on  any  other 
terms,  as  they  were  always  liable  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  country 
Banks  when  they  were  most  needed.  A  fluctuating  fund  of  large 
amount  was  thus  kept  in  the  cities,  testing  on  a  most  uncertain 
basis,  as  if  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fostering  reckless  speculations 
in  Btookfl  and   betting  on  the  price  of  gold.     Frequently  loans 
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could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Banks  for  legitimate  biisiness  trans- 
actions except  at  uaurioua  rates,  while  they  were  freely  offered 
"  on  call "  at  much  lower  rates,  avowedly  for  use  in  stock-jobbing, 
the  collateral  security  for  the  loan  being  the  very  stock  employed 
in  the  speculation. 

It  would  be  discreditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  suppose  that  evils  and  wrongs  so  signal  as  those 
created  by  the  National  Banking  system  conM  either  escape  notice, 
or  be  passively  endured  under  a  belief  that  they  were  inevitable. 
But  so  vast  a  multitude  are  here  interested  in  the  Banks,  either 
as  stockholders  or  as  dependent  upon  them  ia  their  business,  that 
the  most  influential  portion  of  the  community  were  bribed  to 
silence,  or  induced  to  regard  the  mischief  with  only  a  shrug  of 
wonder  and  discontent.  The  system  was  inaugurated  amid  the 
confusion  and  perils  of  a  terrible  civil  war,  when  attention  was 
concentrated  upon  the  great  issues  at  stake  in  the  strife,  and 
men  were  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices  demanded  of  them  as  the 
price  of  victory.  It  was  adopted  by  Congress  almost  without 
debate,  mainly  through  the  importunity  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  represented  it  as  an  indispensable  aid  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances.  Even  after  the  contest  in  the  field  had 
ceased,  the  restoration  of  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  Union  still 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  public ;  and  time  was 
thus  gained  for  the  National  Banks  to  be  organized  throughout 
the  country,  to  be  intwined  vrith  all  the  interests  of  trade,  and  for 
the  people  to  become  familiar  with  the  appearance  and  use  of 
the  National  currency.  The  old  State  banks  had  passed  away 
beyond  the  possibility  of  revival ;  and  as  commerce  could  not  live 
without  banking  facilities  of  one  sort  or  another,  the  new  institu- 
tions were  held  to  have  acquired  a  vested  right  to  the  ground 
which  they  already  occupied,  and  were  accepted  as  a  neces- 
sary evih  Indeed,  the  only  question  soon  was,  whether  the 
National  Banking  system  should  not  be  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened, as  well  as  perpetuated. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  enormous  profits  of  National 
Banking  should  continue  to  be  monopolized  by  the  lucky  institu- 
tions which  were  first  organized  under  the  law  of  1863.  The 
questions  were  soon  asked  in  Congress,  and  by  politicians  desirous 
of  being  elected  to  Congress,  — Why  should  there  be  only  1,629 
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National  Banks,  and  not  rather  3,000,  or  even  a  larger  number  1 
WLy  showld  the  Treasury  make  a  free  gift  to  them  of  only  300 
millions  of  National  Currency,  and  then  hire  it  bafik  again  at 
9  or  10  per  cent  interest,  when  it  might,  with  equal  or  greater 
justice,  thus  give  away  twice  as  much,  and  shower  the  bounty 
equally  upon  all  parts  of  the  country,  "  in  proportion  to  their 
representative  population"?  If  the  country  can  afford  to  have 
700  millions  of  Paper  Money  in  circulation,  why  should  four 
sevenths  of  this  sum  be  in  the  form  of  a  loan  without  interest 
from  the  people  to  the  govemmeiit,  instead  of  being,  like  the 
remaining  three  sevenths,  a  bounty  to  persons  owning  stock  in 
Banks,  and  willing  to  lend  it  back  again  to  the  Treasury  at  the 
market  rates  of  interest  on  government  stock?  Why  should  not 
the  400  millions  now  called  "legal-tender  Treasury  notes,"  of 
greenbacks,  and  "Fractional  Currency,"  change  their  names  —  it 
would  be  only  a  change  of  name — -to  "^National  Currency,"  and 
then  be  bestowed  on  the  numerous  appHcanta  for  it,  any  five  of 
whom,  on  receiving  their  share,  would  gladly  organize  therewith 
ft  National  Bank  at  some  spare  desk  in  a  broker's  shop  ?  Why  not 
have  the  free  or  unlicensed  banking,  which  has  been  so  much  talked 
about,  and  which-  would  certainly  m.ultiply  to  an  indefinite  extent 
all  the  benefits  now  derived  from  the  National  Banking  system  I 

These  questions  are  not  asked  merely  in  the  spirit  of  caricature. 
They  feirly  represent  measures  which  have  been,  not  only  proposed 
in  good  faith  in  Congress,  but  gravely  advocated  there ;  and  the 
advocates  of  them  have  at  least  this  merit,  that  the  very  extrava- 
gance of  their  proposals  has  thrown  a  strong  light  on  the  folly, 
wastefulness,  and  injustice  of  the  system  which  they  sought  to  ex- 
tend and  perpetuate,  but  which  they  have  unwittingly  caricatured. 
The  chief  argimient  urged  by  them  in  favor  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  the  banks  and  the  quantity  of  the  currency  is,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  system  are  at  present  very  unequally  distributed  ?  The 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States  have  much  more,  the  Western 
and  the  Southern  States  much  less,  than  their  fair  proportion  of 
the  institutions  that  have  been  oi^nized  and  of  the  Prize  Money 
which  has  been  distributed  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  if  the 
extent  of  the  population  is  a  proper  measure  of  the  banking  facili- 
ties that  are  needed.  But  it  is  not  such  a  measure,  since  banks 
are  needed  in  proportion,  not  to  the  number  of  the  people,  but  to 
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the  amount  of  business  done  by  them ;  and  therefore  a  manufao- 
turing  and  commercial  community  needs  far  more  banking  capital 
than  one  devoted  in  the  main  t«  agriculture.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem, when  eaeh  State  was  free  to  create  as  many  banks  as  it  desired, 
Congress  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  New  England,  with 
a  population  of  three  millions,  had  over  four  times  as  much  bank- 
ing capital  as  the  Western  States,  where  the  population  was  nearly 
eight  millions. 

The  real  nieaaing  of  the  claim  put  forward  ostensibly  for  an  equal 
distribution  of  banking  facilities  is,  that  each  State  should  have 
its  fair  share  of  that  free  gift  from  the  United  States  Treasury  of 
300  millions  of  dolLirs,  which  was  made  under  the  pretest  of  cre- 
ating a  new  system  of  banks.  As  this  bounty  was  given  to  those 
who  first  asked  for  it,  and  who  could  most  quickly  bring  tt^ether 
and  deposit  with  the  government  the  quantity  of  United  States 
atojjk  which  was  the  condition  of  the  gift,  (though  not  in  any  sense 
a  payment  for  value  received,  since  the  stock  continued  to  be  their 
own  property,)  some  States  obtained  much  more  than  their  fair 
proportion,  and  the  others  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand  that  this 
inequality  shall  be  removed,  so  that  all  may  share  alike.  As  those 
who  had  obtained  more  than  belonged  to  them  could  not  he  reason- 
ably expected  to  pay  back  the  excess,  the  proposal  now  is,  that  the 
public  Treasury  shall  furnish  another  sum,  large  enough  to  give 
each  claimant  as  much  as  the  luckiest  State  has  heretofore  received. 
This,  at  least,  is  an  intelligible  proposition,  and  perfectly  satirfactory 
to  all  parties  except  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  must  be  taxed  for 
the  additional  sum  which  is  required. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  the  claimants  for  additional  bounty 
from  the  Treasury,  that  the  amount  of  currency  which  continues 
in  use  in  any  State  does  not  at  all  depend  on  the  quantity  issued 
to  its  banks,  any  more  than  the  amount  of  specie  remaining  in 
circulation  depends  upon  the  quantity  coined  by  the  mint.  The 
paper  currency  issued,  and  the  specie  coined,  inevitably  go  where 
they  are  most  needed,  that  equalization  of  prices  throughout  any 
one  country  and  throughout  the  world,  which  commerce  is  always 
striving  to  effect,  being  only  another  name  for  the  distribution  of 
the  whole  stock  of  Money  among  various  communities,  in  quautities 
exactly  proportioned  to  their  relative  wants.  The  necessary  laws 
of  trade,  and  not  the  action  of  the  United  States  government,  de- 
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0  the  rapidity  of  the  oircdation  and  its  ebb  or  flow  in  differ- 
ent markets.  The  greenbacks  cert  iinly  were  not  parcelled  out  by 
the  Treasury  among  the  several  bt.ite8,  but  they  distribute  them- 
selves, and  no  one  complains  of  the  inequality  of  the  distribution. 
The  currency  of  the  National  Banks  is  subject  to  the  same  influ- 
ences ;  no  portion  of  it  has  any  pioper  home,  or  any  preponderant 
local  attra«tion,  except  towards  the  great  centres  of  trade.  Its  dis- 
tribution is  quite  as  free  and  spontaneous  as  that  of  the  greenbacks. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  no  additional  banking  faoilitiea 
will  he  created  in  any  State  by  the  allotment  to  it  of  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  National  Currency,  any  more  than  by  the  free  gift  of 
an  equivalent  value  in  greenbacks  or  specie.  The  bounty  of  the 
government  simply  enables  the  Banks  to  make  larger  dividends  to 
their  stockholders;  it  does  not  increase  either  their  disposition  or 
their  ability  to  foster  commerce  and  manufactures  in  their  respec- 
tive localities.  If  these  institutions  are  indebted  for  their  existence 
to  grants  from  the  Treasury,  and  not  to  the  exigencies  of  business, 
they  will  be  banks  only  in  name. 

It  is  often  argued  in  favor  of  the  National  Bants,  that  the  taxes 
which  they  pay  to  the  National  government  on  their  circulation, 
deposits,  and  that  portion  of  their  capital  which  is  not  vested  in 
United  States  bonds,  and  to  the  individual  States  on  the  shares 
owned  by  their  stockholders,  are  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  currency 
which  they  have  received.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  argument 
is,  that  capital  existing  in  other  forms  —  in  railroads,  telegraphs, 
express  and  gas  companies,  insurance,  steamlraats,  and  the  like  —  is 
taxed  at  least  to  an  equal  extent.  The  tax  upon  deposite  and  cap- 
ital not  vested  in  government  securities  is  paid  alfio  by  private 
bankera,  who  have  received  no  bounty  from  the  Treasury.  If  the 
National  Banks  should  cease  to  exist,  the  capital  which  they  now 
possess  would  not  be  destroyed,  but  would  be  employed  in  other 
imdertakings,  wherein  it  would  contribute  as  much  as  at  present 
to  the  support  of  government.  The  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
circulation  ia  not  so  much  as  that  imposed  on  several  other  kinds 
of  property ;  and  it  is  not  very  reasonable  to  expect  that  wealth 
obtained  as  a  free-  gift  should  also  be  exempted  from  tasation, 
while  the  whole  public  burden  should  be  imposed  on  labor  and  on 
capital  that  has  been  produced  by  labor. 

It  ia  true  that  a  judicious  application  of  the  taxing  power  might 
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lessen  some  of  the  evils  of  tbe  present  system.  So  far  only  as  they 
are  institutions  of  Deposit  and  Discount,  the  banks  ought  uot  to 
be  taxed  more  heavily  than  other  inatitutiona  employing  an  equal 
amount  of  capital.  Perhaps  they  should  be  somewhat  favored  in 
the  esercise  of  these  iwo  functions,  on  the  ground  that  they  benefit 
the  community  by  taking  capital  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
either  cannot  or  will  not  use  it,  and  confide  it  to  those  who  will 
unite  it  with  industry,  and  thereby  make  it  active  in  the  great 
business  of  production.  The  opinion,  held  by  many,  that  banking 
should  be  more  heavily  taxed  than  any  other  trade,  proceeds  from 
an  indistinct  perception  of  the  fact,  that  the  banks  in  their  third 
function,  as  issuers  of  currency,  and  especially  of  the  stoall-note 
circulation,  obtain  profits  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  them, 
and  subject  the  community  thereby  to  very  considerable  haaard  of 
loss  for  the  sake  of  their  own  advantage.  If  paper  currency  is  to 
be  substituted  for  metallic  currency,  the  profits  of  the  substitution 
ought  to  accrue  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  make  it, — of  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  up  coin,  and  accept  paper  with  all  its 
attendant  risks.  The  act  of  substitution  is  the  act  of  the  com- 
munity at  lai^ ;  to  be  the  agents  in  this  act  is  a  usurped  func- 
tion of  the  banks,  in  no  wise  connected  with  their  other  and  proper 
offices.  It  belongs  to  the  state,  and  ought  to  be  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tax-payers,  —  that  is,  of  the  persons  who,  by  giving 
up  coin  and  accepting  paper,  make  a  saving  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  ought  to  profit  by  that  saving. 

Especially  is  this  reasoning  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  small- 
note  circulation.  In  respect  to  bills  of  a  higher  denomination 
than  $10,  it  may  fairly  be  ui^ed,  that  they  circulate  generally 
among  merchants,  bankers,  and  capitalists,  who  therefore  ought  to 
be  allowed,  through  the  banks,  to  control  the  issue  of  them,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  controlled  consistently  with  maintaining  their  con- 
vertibility into  specie  on  demand,  and  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their 
circulation.  But  not  so  with  regard  to  the  small  bills,  which  are 
the  money  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Here  the  whole  risk  rests 
with  the  persons  who  use  the  notes  ;  and  if  any  profit  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  such  use,  this  also  should  belong  to  them.  Otherwise, 
a  serious  hazard  is  imposed  upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  others 
who  can  show  no  good  title  to  the  gains  which  they  usurp. 

It  appears  from  the  official  returns,  that  about  205  millions,  or 
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more  than  two  thirds  of  the  present  amount  of  hank  currency,  are 
in  bills  of  various  denominations  not  exceeding  $10.  These  form 
the  circulation  properly  so  called,  passing  from  haud  to  hand  in 
wages  and  retail  transactions  ;  they  are  the  money  of  the  working 
classes,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  banka,  and  ought  not  to 
be  taxed  for  their  benefit.  The  soiled  and  ragged  state  of  this 
portion  of  the  currency  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put.  The  larger  bills  are  usually  found  as  clean  as 
when  they  were  first  issued ;  in  fact,  they  are  seldom  seen  out  of 
the  banks,  except  in  the  hands  of  large  dealers  and  wealthy  per- 
sons. The  small  bilk  ought  to  be  entirely  displaced  by  specie,  or 
should  be  taxed  at  least  7  per  cent,  so  that  the  whole  profits  of 
their  emission  might  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  consent  fo  use 
them.  An  indirect  consequence  of  taxing  them  thus  heavily  would 
probably  be,  that  stockholders  in  the  National  Banks  would  no 
longer  oppose  a  resumption  of  specie  payments. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

NATIONAL  debt:   VAKIOUa  METHODS  OP   FUNDING. 

National  Debts,  though  they  are  now  weUnigh  universal,  are 
comparatively  modem  inventions.  They  were  invented  at  about 
the  same  time  in  France,  England,  and  Holland,  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Before  that  period,  indeed,  costly 
wars  had  been  waged,  and  govenunents  had  not  only  contracted 
heavy  debts,  but  often  failed  to  pay  them.  Sometimes  they  got 
rid  of  them  by  the  dishonest  expedient  formerly  called  "  raising  the 
standard,"  though  we  designate  it  by  the  more  appropriate  phrase 
of  "depreciating  the  currency."  Kings  and  governments  frequent- 
ly became  insolvent ;  but  their  obhgations,  like  those  of  private 
peraons,  were  always  regarded  as  strictly  personal,  and  as  finally 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  bankrupt  leaving  no  available  assets. 
The  contrivance  of  fiinding  a  National  Debt  on  the_  perpetual  an- 
nuity plan,  so  as  to  throw  the  burden  of  supporting  and  paying  it 
upon  posterity,  —  in  other  words,  of  making  debts  transmissible 
by  inheritance,  like  a  house  or  farm,  —  was  never  hoard  of  on  Eng- 
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lish  ground  before  the  Revolution  of  1688.  It  waa  first  hit  upon 
during  those  costly  and  disastrous  wars  which  were  brought  upon 
Europe  bj  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  indeed,  in  his  anxiety  to  defend  the  fair  fame  of 
his  hero,  says  "  there  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  imagine  the 
device  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  state  by  loans  was  imported 
into  our  isiaud  by  William  III.  From  a  period  of  immemorial 
antiquity,  it  had  been-the  practice  of  every  English  government  to 
contract  debts.  What  the  Bevolution  introduced  was  the  practice 
of  honestly  paying  them."  This  statement,  like  too  many  others 
by  this  brilliant  partisan  historian,  is  succinct  and  terse,  but  inex- 
act and  disingenuous.  William  IIL  refused  to  recognize  a  shilling 
of  the  pecuniary  obligations  left  behind  them  by  the  Stuarts, 
though  he  did  not  pay  the  debts  contracted  under  his  own  admin- 
istration, but  left  15  millions  sterling  of  them,  which  are  not  paid 
yet,  and  probably  never  will  be;  and  he  did  begin  the  practice, 
never  before  Jtnown  in  England,  of  bequeathing  a  National  Debt 
to  posterity,  when,  in  1694,  he  chartered  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  gave  it  a  perpetual  annuity  of  ^80,000,  in  return  for  a  loan 
of£l,200,000. 

Up  to  1775,  the  English  National  Debt,  far  the  most  consid- 
erable one  in  Europe,  was  but  li6  millions  sterling,  about  two 
thirds  of  which  had  been  contracted  iu  the  Seven  Yeara'  War  that 
terminated  in  1763,  The  war  of  the  American  Eovolution  added 
over  100  millions  sterling  to  its  amount;  and  the  long  struggle 
with  France,  which  ended  in  1815  raised  it  to  840  millions. 
Since  that  year,  it  has  been  reduced  to  about  800  millions,  or 
somewhat  less  than  4,000  millioua  of  dollars  the  annual  interest 
on  which,  averaging  nearly  3J  per  cent  is  about  133  millions 
of  dollars.  The  origin  of  a  lai^e  debt  cf  the  English  govern- 
ment to  the  South  Sea  Company  about  10  millions  sterling,  was 
in  what  we  should  call  deferred  or  funded  "  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness." The  Treasury,  being  unable  in  any  other  way  to 
pay  the  sailors  of  the  fleet,  gave  them  tickets  for  the  sumsdue 
them  with  interest;  and  the  poor  tars,  in  their  need  of  ready 
money,  were  obliged  to  sell  these  tickets  to  brokers  at  a  heavy 
discount.  The  South  Sea  Company,a  great  financial  association, 
bought  them  up,  and  then  had  interest  enough  to  induce  the 
government  to  fund  them  in  perpetual  annuities. 
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Every  country  of  any  importance  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
has  now  a  lai^e  National  Debt,  contracted  in  the  main,  like  tliat 
of  England,  to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  war,  In  pro- 
portion to  their  wealth  and  ability  to  pay  the  amiual  interest,  at 
least  four  of  the^  countries,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  Holland, 
are  more  deeply  in  debt  than  England,  Most  of  these  debts,  like 
the  English,  are  redeemable  at  par  at  the  option  of  the  govern- 
ment; but  no  definite  time  is  filed  for  such  redemption.  la  ono 
sense,  therefore,  the  debt  is  merely  nominal,  since  no  person  has 
a  right  to  demand  of  the  government,  at  any  time,  the  payment  of 
any  portion  of  the  principal.  The  annual  interest  is  all  that  the 
stockholder  is  entitled  to;  and  this  right  is  inviolable.  The 
state  did  not  borrow  his  money  under  any  obligation  to  repay  it 
at  a  fixed  day,  but  only  sold  him  an  annuity,  which  is  a  perpet- 
ual annuity,  unless  the  government  should  see  fit,  at  some  future 
time,  to  exercise  the  privilege,  which  it  has  reserved  to  itself, 
of  redeeming  any  portion  of  it  by  paying  off  at  par  the  stock  of 
which  it  is  really  the  interest.  The  operation  oi funding  properly 
consists  in  putting  a  National  Debt  into  this  form  of  a  perpetual 
annuity,  redeemaWe,  at  th£  option  of  tlie  debtor,  at  a  certain  amount 
which  is  fixed  upon,  and  is  called  the  par. 

This  par  is  not  necessarily  the  sum  which  the  government  re- 
ceived at  the  time  of  contracting  the  debt,  but  is  generally  much 
larger,  the  excess  often  being  50  or  60  per  cent.  For  instance  : 
the  government  sells  an  annuity  of  $500  a  year;  if  it  chooses 
to  create  a  5  per  cent  stock  for  this  purpose,  it  designates 
$10,000  as  the  par,  since  this  aura,  at  5  per  cent,  will  yield 
a  revenue  forever  of  $500  a  year;  if  it  prefers  a  4  per  cent 
stock,  it  des^nates  1 12,500  as  the  par,  as  this  sum  also,  at  4 
per  cent,  will  produce  a  perpetual  annuity  of  $500.  In  either 
case,  it  sells  the  $10,000  of  5  per  cent  stock,  or  the  12,500  of 
4'  per  cents,  or  tbe  perpetual  animity  of  $500,  —  it  matters 
not  what  name  we  give  it,  since  in  fact  they  all  amount  to  the 
aalne  thing,  —  for  whatever  may  be  at  the  time  its  mai'ket  value, 
—  very  likely  for  not  more,  than  $7,000  or  $8,000.  But  if,  at 
some  future  day,  the  government  should  see  fit  to  pay  off  the 
debt,  it  will  be  obliged  to  pay  either  $10,000  or  $12,500,  ac- 
cording as  it  has  called  the  stock  5  per  cents  or  4  per  cents. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  government  usually  pays  interest  on  a  much 
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larger  sum  than  it  haa  actually  received.  Thus,  the  English 
Debt,  of  800  millions  sterUng  at  3  per  cent,  represents  only  about 
464  millions  actually  received  by  the  Treasury,  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  truth  paying  over  5^  per  cent  interest. 

The  first  meaning  of  the  phrase  "funding  a  debt"  was  different, 
and.  deserves  explanation,  as  it  shows  how  the  perpetual  annuity 
plan  originated.  Over  a  century  ago,  it  was  a  common  practice  in 
France  and  other  countries,  when  the  government  was  in  want  of 
money  for  war  purposes,  to  "farm  the  public  revenues,"  as  it  was 
called ;  that  is,  in  return  for  a  large  sum  of  money  received  in  ad- 
vance, to  make  over  to  the  public  creditor,  for  a  given  period  of 
years,  the  right  of  collecting  some  tax  or  duty  for  his  own  benefit. 
For  instance  :  suppose  the  salt-tax,  or  the  duty  on  sugar,  to  yield 
five  millions  annually.  The  government  might  then,  on  condition 
of  receiving  §38,600,000  paid  immediately, /arm  or  let  out  to  the 
persons  advancing  this  sum  the  right  to  collect,  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, the  salt-tax  or  sugar-duty  for  ten  years ;  since  an  annuity  for 
ten  years  of  five  millions,  at  5  per  cent  compound  interest,  is 
worth  about  38J  millions.  Of  course,  the  "Farmers  General,"  aa 
these  persons  were  called,  became  very  unpopular,  as  they  had 
their  own  officers  and  excisemen,  who  collected  the  taxes  for  them 
with  great  rigor;  and  the  odium  of  the  burdensome  taxes  was 
thrown  upon  these  agents,  many  of  whom  were  guillotined  during 
the  French  Kevolution  of  1789.  The  transaction  was  really  a  sale 
or  mortgage,  for  a  limited  period,  of  certain  revenues  of  the  state, 
rather  than  a  loan.  It  w^s  perfectly  legitimate ,  since  the  state 
has  an  undoubted  right,  as  one  mode  of  raismg  estraoidmary  sup 
plies,  to  impose  additional  t»xes,  and  then  to  anticipate  theu"  pro- 
ceeds by  selling  or  mortgaging  the  right  to  receive  them,  for  a 
given  number  of  years,  as  a  meins  of  repai  ing  both  principal  and 
interest  of  the  sums  advanced  on  their  security  The  revenues 
thus  pledged,  or  actually  made  o\ei,  were  called  the  fundi  on 
which  payment  of  these  'ihort  annuities  was  secured  This  was 
the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase  "funding  a  debt,"  which  we 
have  retained,  though  the  practice  itself  has  become  obsolete,  as  it 
is  not  the  feshion  nowadays  to  guaranty  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  implied  and  indefinite  pledge  of 
the  public  faith. 

This  custom  of  farming  the  public  revenues  obviously  led  the 
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way  to  the  practice  of  selling  annuities  for  short  fised  periods,  say 
for  10  or  20  years.  Then  life-annuities  -were  sold.  Afterwards 
Tontines  were  established,  which  are  life-annuities  paid  to  a  small 
company  of  persons  in  the  manner  of-  a  lottery,  with  benefit  of 
survivorship,  the  share  of  each  holder  after  his  death  being  dis- 
tributed among  his  associates,  so  that  the  last  survivor  receives  the 
aggregate  amount  originally  paid  each  year  to  the  whole  company, 
and  only  at  his  death  is  the  total  annuity  extinguished.  Then  long 
annuities,  for  99  years  or  more,  were  granted,  —  a  step  which  sooa 
led  to  the  present  plan  of  making  the  yearly  payment*  perpetual. 

The  history  of  the  finances  in  France  is  curious,  as  showing  how 
difficult  it  was  to  establish  in  that  country  the  doctrine,  now  so 
commonly  received,  that  an  irredeemable  National  Deht  could  be 
handed  down  as  an  inviolable  bequest  to  later  generations.  When 
Colbert,  the  great  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  became  director  of  the 
finances  in  1661,  he  found  the  state  oppressed,  not  only  with  all 
the  forms  of  indebtedness  already  mentioned,  but  with  others  yet 
worse,  growing  out  of  the  pernicious  practice  of  farming,  and  even 
selling  ontr^ht  for  an  indefinite  period,  distinct  portions  of  the 
public  revenue.  He  instituted  a  plan  of  reform  which  was  not 
more  daring  in  its  conception  than  felicitous  in  its  results.  Not 
venturing  indeed  to  wipe  the  slate,  he  still  insisted  that  the  prompt 
and  sure  payment  of  a  moderate  interest  on  what  the  state  had 
actually  received  was  preferable  to  uncertain  and  irregular  instal- 
ments of  the  yearly  sums  nominally  duo  on  a  fictitious  capital, 
which  had  swollen  to  it«  present  amount  under  the  joint  action  of 
the  cupidity  of  contractors  and  capitalists,  the  malversation  of  men 
in  office,  and  the  nece^ities  of  the  state.  It  was  evident,  also, 
that  a  continuance  of  these  feeble  and  irregular  efforts  could  end 
in  nothing  but  speedy  and  total  bankruptcy,  in  which  case  the 
public  creditor  would  lose  all. 

Colbert  insisted  that  the  state  was  under  no  moral  obligation  to 
pay  anything  more  than  the  legal  or  customary  interest  on  the 
capital  which  it  had  actually  received.  Any  usurious  eiceas,  forced 
upon  it  by  creditors  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  its  great  exigencies  during  a  period  of  confiision  and  war,  might 
fairly  be  treated  like  the  corresponding  hard  bai^ins  forced  by 
Jews  upon  the  heir  to  an  estate  during  his  minority.  The  state, 
he  ai^ued,  was  a  minor,  and  ite  guardians  had  the  privilege,  which 
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^  l^p]  codes  concede  in  parallel  cases,  of  reviewing  the  obliga- 
tiooB  contracted  during  a  period  of  nonage,  and  reducing  them  to 
an  eqnitable  standard. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  arguments,  the  system 
founded  upon  them  was  carried  into  execution.  The  discredited 
certificates  of  indebtedness  were  funded  at  the  heavy  rates  of  dis- 
count at  which  their  actual  holders  had  purchased  them.  Annui- 
ties first  sold  at  ruinous  rates,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  special  revemies  assigned  for  their  payment,  and  on  which, 
consequently,  the  annual  payments  had  not  exceeded  30  or  40  per 
cent  of  their  nominal  amount,  were  proportionally  reduced,  or  paid 
off  at  rates  not  esoeeding  what  had  been  their  current  market 
value.  By  means  of  such  retrenchments,  and  also  of  heavy  fines 
levied  upon  those  who  had  combined  fraudulent  with  usurious 
transactions  in  their  dealings  with  the  state,  the  annual  payments 
on  account  of  the  public  debt  were  reduced  to  one  half,  in  some 
oases  to  one  thh-d,  of  the  sums  first  stipulated.  The  consequence 
of  these  measures,  and  of  the  economical  reforms  in  the  ordinaiy 
expenditures  which  accompanied  them,  was  that  the  energetic  min- 
ister was  loudly  censured  for  a  breach  of  the  public  faith ;  but  the 
credit  of  the  state  was  actually  enhanced,  and  public  loans  could 
he  effected  on  terms  nearly  as  favorable  as  were  granted  to  private 
borrowers.  This,  however,  was  not  Colbert's  object;  he  wished 
to  take  away  both  the  necessity  and  the  power  of  the  government 
to  incur  debt  under  any  circumstances ;  and  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  for  the  outbreak  of  another  war  in  1673. 

The  eiample  being  thus  set  of  reform  by  means  of  what  would 
now  be  called  partial  repudiation,  it  was  followed  on  several  other 
occasions,  when  France  was  compelled  to  admit  her  virtual  bank- 
ruptcy. Thus,  in  1713,  the  capital  of  large  portions  of  the  public 
debt  was  arbitrarily  reduced  one  fourth,  and  the  interest  on  the 
remainder  cut  down  from  6  to  4  per  cent,  on  no  other  plea 
than  state  necessity.  In  1716,  and  again  five  years  afterwards, 
this  plea  was  renewed,  and  the  forced  reductions  were  still  more 
considerable.  After  this  last  period,  the  finances  of  the  country 
continued  in  a  chronic  state  of  confusion  and  disaster,  from  which 
even  the  genius  of  Turgot  and  Neokar  failed  to  rescue  them,  and 
of  which  the  Eevolution  of  '89  was  both  the  natural  conse- 
quence and  the  remedy. 
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In  striking  contrast  with  this  history  of  the  growth  of  publio 
debt  in  England  and  Franc*,  we  have  the  financial  prosperity  at 
this  period,  and  even  to  a  much  later  day,  of  the  little  kingdom 
of  Prussia-  Aided  by  a  considerable  treasure  which  the  avarice 
of  his  father  and  his  own  administrative  talent  had  accumulated, 
the  genius  of  Frederic  the  Great  met  all  the  exigencies,  the  min- 
gled triumphs  and  disasters,  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion and  the  Seven  Years'  War,  without  contracting  a  dollar  of 
debt.  "  The  burdens  of  the  war  had  been  terrible,  almost  insup- 
portable ;  but  no  arrear  was  left  to  embarrass  the  finances  in  time 
of  peace." 

The  question  has  been  asked,  and  with  increasing  earnestness 
of  late  years,  —  Wby  have  any  National  Debtl  Why  not  pay  as 
we  go,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace  1  Certainly  not  from  the  lack 
of  ability.  We  might  have  done  So,  bad  we  seen  fit,  even  in  the 
unparalleled  war  of  the  Great  Eebellion,  the  most  sanguinary  and 
the  most  expensive  of  all  that  are  recorded  in  modem  history. 
It  has  already  been  proved,  that  tbe  total  expense  of  the  war  actu- 
ally was  defrayed  out  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  people  of  these 
Northern  States  during  the  four  years  of  its  continuance,  leaving 
tbe  country  at  its  close  at  least  as  rich,  probably  somewhat  richer, 
than  it  was  at  its  commencement.  It  was  not  thought  proper, 
however,  that  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  whole  people  for  four 
or  five  years  should  be  thus  contributed  to  war  purposes.  It  was 
deemed  best  that  most  of  them  should  continue  in  the  present 
enjoyment  of  the  iruits  of  their  industry,  on  condition  of  reimburs- 
ing, with  interest,  out  of  their  future  earnings,  —  in  the  way  of 
stock  payable  in  tbree,  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  —  those  owners 
of  capital,  (our  own  fellow-citizens,  be  it  remembered,)  from  whom 
the  government  borrowed  enough  to  carry  on  and  finish  the  con- 
flict. 

The  matter  admits  of  being  put  in  another  light.  The  actual 
debt  incurred  during  the  first  fourteen  months  of  the  war  —  that  is, 
up  to  tlie  30th  of  June,  1862  —  was  less  than  515milhon3;  a  year 
afterwards,.  (June  30,  1863,)  it  was  1,098  millions.  The  two 
years  after  that  time  were  more  expensive,  partly  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  the  armaments,  partly  from  the  interest  payable 
on  the  debt  thus  already  incurred,  but  far  more  from  the  rise  of 
prices,  (the  bounties  for  recruits  and  the  soldiers'  pay  included,) 
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which  was  wholly  caused  by  that  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
consequent  on  the  excessive  issue  of  it,  which  was  one  of  our 
modes  of  incurring  debt.  Deducting  these  last  two  sources  of 
espenditure,  namely,  the  interest  and  the  greater  outlay  caused  by 
the  state  of  the  currency,  and  allowing  further  for  the  vastly 
greater  economy  with  which  affairs  would  have  been  conducted  if 
all  expenses  had  been  met  by  taxes  levied  within  the  year,  it  is 
certaia  that  the  cost  of  the  war  throughout  need  not  have  exceeded 
what  was  its  actual  average  cost  during  the  first  two  years, 
namely,  six  hundred  millions  a  year.  A  year  must  be  allowed 
after  the  close  of  hostilities  for  the  slow  and  costly  process  of 
disbanding  the  army  and  navy,  and  returning  to  a  peace  estab- 
lishment. Then  there  were  five  years  during  which  the  people 
would  have  been  obliged  to  support  the  Union  and  the  govern- 
ment by  an  annual  payment  of  600  millions,  thus  forming  an 
aggregate  of  3,000  millions,  or  at  least  25  per  cent  less  than  what 
was  the  aggregate  of  the  national,  State,  and  municipal  war  debt 
in  the  summer  of  1866. 

Now  the  sum  actually  received  fi^m  taxation  by  the  national 
goyermnent,  in  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the  war,  exceeded  550 
millions,  besides  at  least  100  millions  more  to  the  States,  cities, 
f.nd  towns,  on  account  of  war  debt  and  expenses,  making  a  total 
of  G50  millions  of  war  taxes.  The  ayera,ge  annual  payment  of 
Kuch  taxes,  for  at  least  four  years  more,  was  450  millions.  The 
people  contributed  these  immense  sums  annually,  though  not 
without  inconvenience,  certamly  without  much  grumbling.  Can 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  then,  that  while  the  conflict  was 
still  raging,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  high  even  to  enthu- 
Diaem,  wo  could  have  made  the  contribution  600  millions  a  year, 
not  only  without  trouble,  but  with  cheerfulness,  and  still  have 
found  the  country,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  not  only  as  rich  as  at  its 
commencement,  but  without  any  National  Debt  1  The  people  could 
have  paid  600  millions  annually  for  five  years  of  war  more  easily, 
and  with  greater  contentment,  than  they  can  now  pay  130  mil- 
lions a  year,  as  interest  on  the  debt,  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come. 

Why  was  it  not  so  ordered  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
this  question.  It  was  from  considerations  of  political  expediency. 
It  was  feared  that  the  people  would  be  disheartened  by  so  heavy 
a  burden  being  imposed  upon  them  at  the  outset,  before  their 
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hearts  were  fully  kiadled  by  the  progress  of  the  strife ;  that  the 
hands  of  the  peace  party  would  be  strengthened  by  the  acflesaioii 
of  a  vast  number  of  the  irresolute  and  the  penurious,  had  thesa 
last  been  compelled  irom  the  beginning  to  contribute  their  whole 
surplus  earnings  to  the  war.  I  ain  far  from  denying  that  thera 
waa  much  force  in  these  considerations.  It  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten, that  a  war  so  completely  popular  in  character  as  that  through 
which  the  United  States  have  recently  passed,  is  waged  not  only 
in  the  field,  but  in  the  council-chamber,  in  legislative  halls,  in 
popular  assemblies,  and,  above  all,  at  the  ballot-bos.  In  or  at 
these  last  it  is  that  the  tide  of  victory  may  be  permanently 
stayed,  or  that  defeat  becomes  final.  Still  it  is  true,  that  the 
great  financial  mistake  which  the  government  committed  was  in 
not  imposing  very  considerable  taxes  from  the  outset, — -not  largo 
enough  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  the  conflict,  and  yet  sufficient 
to  place  the  national  credit  on  an  unassailable  basis,  Such  taxes, 
if  steadily  increased  as  the  war  went  on,  and  the  people  became 
accustomed  to  them,  might  have  brought  the  country  to  the 
close  of  hostilities  with  a  debt  not  more  than  one  third  as  large 
as  what  it  now  owes,  and  contracted  also  on  much  more  fevorable 
terms.     But  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event. 

The  doctrine  that  a  comparatively  small  immediate  sacrifice, 
through  the  payment  of  heavy  taxes  during  a  war,  might  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  a  mountain  of  debt  at  its  close,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  osperience  of  the  British  government  during 
that  long  war  with  France,  which,  on  the  borrowing  and  funding 
system,  actuaUy  added  600  millions  sterling  to  the  National  Debt. 
The  struggle  really  lasted  but  twenty-one  years ;  but  allowing  one 
year  of  preparation  for  it,  and  two  more  years  for  the  necessary  de- 
lay in  coming  hack  to  a  peace  system,  the  whole  war  period  may 
be  said  to'  have  bpen  twenty-four  years.  Putting  aside  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  debt  contracted  during  the  war,  it  appears  that 
the-  total  expenditure  of  the  country  exceeded  the  revenue  ob- 
tained irom  taxation  only  during  the  first  twelve,  and  the  last  four, 
years  of  actual  conflict.  During  the  other  eight  years,  the  income 
would  have  exceeded  the  expenditure,  but  for  the  interest  on  the 
sums  borrowed  during  these  sixteen  years,  Deducting  the  total  of 
the  credit  excess  during  the  one  period  from  the  total  of  the  debit 
excess  during  the  other,  the  remainder  is  only  about  151  millions 
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sterling.  In  other  words,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  countiy 
from  1793  to  1816,  both  inclusive,  for  internal  government,  colo- 
nies, the  war,  and  debt  oontracted  previously  to  1793,  waa  only 
151  miliions  greater  thao  the  revenue  aetually  derived  from  taiea 
during  these  years.  Deducting  this  sum  from  600  millions,  — the 
debt  actually  incurred,  —  we  have  449  millions  as  the  debt  need- 
lessly incurred  from  the  accumulationa  of  interest,  from  a  vicious 
funding  system,  and  from  not  imposing  the  heavy  war  tasea  soon 
enough. 

Still  further,  if  England  had  been  out  of  debt  at  the  begin- 
ning, —  that  ia,  in  1793,  — so  that  there  would  have  been  nothing 
payable  for  interest  on  old  debt,  and  if  the  amount  actuaUy  raised 
by  taxation  had  been  equally  distributed  through  the  whole  twenty- 
four  years,  instead  of  raising  only  one  third  of  it  during  the  first 
twelve  years,  and  two  thirds  of  it  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
then  the  goverument  would  not  only  have  been  free  from  debt  at 
the  close,  but  would  have  had  a  handsome  surplus.  To  state  the 
matter  still  more  simply  ;  exclude  altogether  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  debt,  and  suppose  the  sum  actually  levied  by  taxation  to 
have  been,  not  increased,  but  only  distributed  equally  throughout 
the  war  period  ;  then  the  country  would  have  emerged  from  the 
conflict,  not  only  free  from  debt,  but  with  a  laige  surplus  in  the 
Treasury.  In  this  sense,  the  whole  cost  of  the  war  was  defrayed 
out  of  taxes  collected  during  its  continuance.  Only  they  were  not 
levied  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  interest  of  old  debt  was  allowed 
to  accumulate ;  the  result  of  these  two  mistakes  being  that  the 
present  English  government  is  saddled  with  an  additional  debt  of 
600  millions  sterling.  If  we  ask  why  the  British  miaistry  did  not 
distribute  the  burden  of  taxation  equally  throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod, so  that  the  income  of  each  year  would  have  covered  the  ex- 
penditure, the  answer  again  is  —  political  expediency.  They  feared 
to  do  it,  lest  the  increased  clamor  of  the  Opposition  should  have 
compelled  a  peace. 

The  next  question  is.  Ought  measm-es  to  be  instituted  for  pay- 
ing off  the  debt,  principal  and  interest,  as  soon  as  practicable,  or 
should  it  be  allowed  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period  ?  The 
English  government  have  adopted  the  latter  policy,  having  re- 
duced their  debt  but  little  for  half  a  centuiy.  It  is  neither  a 
want  of  means,  nor  what  has  been  called  "  an  ignorant  impatience 
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of  taxation,"  which  has  caused  this  delay.  The  annual  sum  re- 
ceiyed  from  taxes  is  no  larger  now  than  it  was  during  the  four 
years  ending  in  1816,  though  the  population  meanwhile  has  nearly 
doubled,  and  the  national  wealth  is  increased  at  least  fourfold. 
That  the  people  would  bear,  without  material  discontent,  a  consid- 
erable increase  of  their  present  burdens,  was  proved  by  recent  ex- 
perience in  the  Crimean  War.  The  Debt  is  allowed  to  continue, 
from  tbe  belief  that  it  gives  firmness  and  stability  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  nearly  the  whole  property  of  tbe  country,  as  more  or  leea 
intimately  connected  with  the  debt,  being  deeply  interested  in  its 
support.  It  is  also  a  powerful  dissuasive  from  any  future  war;  it 
may  be  said  to  have  placed  England  under  very  heavy  bonds  to 
keep  tbe  peace.  This  consideration  has  gained  ground  of  late 
years,  being  the  foundation  of  the  ultra  peace-policy  adopted  by 
that  large  portion  of  the  commercial  and  mannfacturing  middle 
classes,  who  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  there  are  two  sides  to  their  favorite  argu- 
ment. A  large  National  Debt  may  restrain  the  country  from 
going  to  war,  even  when  the  national  honor  and  security  seem  to 
advocate  vigorous  measures. 

Keasons  will  soon  be  adduced  to  prove  that  it  is  not  only  the 
duty,  but  the  interest,  of  the  people  of  this  countiy  to  make  pro- 
vision for  paying  off  the  entire  Debt  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 
But  we  must  first  consider  tbe  nature  and  different  methods,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  of  tbe  Funding  System.  National 
Debts  arc  contracted  chieSy  during  a  war,  when  tbe  finances  of 
tbe  state  are  embarrassed  and  its  credit  is  low,  and  when  the  state 
of  trade  generally  is  such  that  even  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
of  large  means  and  sound  reputation,  cannot  obtain  the  use  of  cap- 
ital except  at  high  rates  of  interest.  The  necessities  of  the  gov- 
ernment being  great  aiid  urgent,  it  must  borrow  on  the  best  terms 
that  can  be  obtained,  but  which  are,  of  course,  far  less  favorable 
than  tbey  would  be  in  a  time  of  peace.  A  keen  contest  ensues 
between  borrower  and  lenders,  the  object  of  the  former  being 
to  pay  these  usurionsly  high  war-rates  of  interest  for  as  short 
a  time  as  possible,  and  of  the  latter  to  counteract  his  efforts,  either 
by  obtaining  a  guaranty  that  the  loan  shall  continue  many  years  at 
an  undiminished  rate,  or  by  charging  a  high  price  for  the  privilege 
of  redemption  at  an  earlier  day. 
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The  policy  of  the  British  government  has  been  to  fund  the 
Debt,  either  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  possible  ;  that  is,  as  already  ex- 
plained, to  put  the  interest  into  the  form  of  a  perpetual  annuity, 
but  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  govemmeat  at  a  fixed  price, 
called  the  par.  In  Queen  Anne's  time,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  ministry  funded  the  debt  at  6  per  cent  interest ;  and 
the  conseqiiecce  was,  after  peace  had  returned,  capital  had  become 
abundant,  and  the  government  credit  had  improved,  that  they  were 
able  to  reduce  the  rates  to  5,  to  4,  and  even  to  3^,  per  cent,  the 
stockholders  having  the  option  either  to  accept  these  rates,  or  to 
be  paid  off  in  full,  the  Treasury  being  then  able  to  borrow  in  open 
market,  at  the  current  rates,  the  wherewithal  to  pay  them.  But 
shrewd  business  men,  who  had  lent  money  to  the  state,  were  not 
to  be  caught  in  this  way  a  second  time ;  their  object  was,  of 
course,  to  obtain  the  high  war-rates  of  interest  as  long  as  possible, 
—  even  after,  and  long  after,  the  return  of  peace.  War  returned, 
the  government  was  again  in  great  want,  and  capitalists  refused 
to  advance  funds,  except  on  some  condition  which  should  give 
them  this  advantage.  The  Treasury,  on  the  other  hand,  was  re- 
luctant to  adopt  the  obvious  means  of  ^ving  a  guaranty  that  the 
rate  of  interest  should  not  be  hereafter  reduced,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  that  the  Debt  should  be  irredeemable  for  maliy  years; 
this  would  be  a  frank  confession  of  the  hard  terms  on  which  they 
were  compelled  to  borrow,  and  the  permanent  burden  thus  thrown 
upon  the  country  would  endanger  their  popularity.  But,  in  a 
covert  way,  that  was  done  which  amounted  to  precisely  the  same 

The  loan  was  offered  in  stock  bearing  interest  at  a  -^trj  low 
rate,  say  3  or  3J  per  cent.  But  this  stock  was  taken  only  at  a 
heavy  discount,  varying  from  40  to  50  per  cent ;  that  is,  for  £  100 
of  such  stock,  the  lender  paid  only  ^50  or  £60  in  cash.  The 
lenders  said,  "Capital  is  now  worth  "  (war-times,  be  it  remembered) 
"5  per  cent  interest;  then,  for  a  5  per  cent  stock,  we  will  give 
JMOO  cash  for  every  £100  of  stock;  but  for  £100  of  3  per  cent 
stock,  we  will  pay  only  £60  in  money."  On  these  terms,  the 
government  could  obtain  tlie  10  millions  in  cash,  which  they 
needed,  only  by  creating  upwards  of  \%\  millions  of  Debt.  And 
this  is  the  sum  which  the  country  would  be  obliged  to  pay,  should 
it  ever  be  able  and  desirous  to  pay  off  the  Debt.      Iq  this  way, 
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the  lenders  are  secured  against  any  future  reduction  of  the  rate ; 
nominally  receiving  but  3,  they  are  actually  paid  5,  per  cent  on 
all  the  capital  which  they  have  advanced ;  and  they  cannot  be 
paid  off,  except  on  the  hard  condition  of  paying  them  £100  for 
every  £,  60  which  they  had  furnished. 

In  this  manner,  nearly  the  whole  English  National  Debt  haa 
been  created.  It  has  been  funded  at  a  nominal  par,  exceeding  by 
40  or  50  per  cent  the  real  par.  No  wonder  the  country  is  not 
very  desirous  to  pay  off  at  this  nominal  par  a  Debt  thus  created. 
In  1781,  21  millions  of  stock,  were  created  for  13  millions  cash 
received ;  on  this  stock,  the  rate  being  nominally  3,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  actually  paying  5J,  per  cent  down  to  this  day. 
Even  this  was  better  than  the  terms  on  which  they  were  fre- 
quently compelled  to  borrow  during  the  long  French  war.  Thus, 
in  1797,  the  price  paid  was  215  of  stock  for  100  in  cash ;  in  1804, 
185,  and  in  1815,  191^,  for  100.  The  average,  for  the  whole 
period  of  24  years,  was  173  for  100.  Thus,  for  the  600  millions 
of  debt  which  this  war  saddled  upon  the  country,  less  than  350 
millions  was  received  in  money. 

Even  thia-is  not  all.  A  Sinking  Fund  was  kept  up  most  of  the 
time,  though  such  a  Fund  is  a  delusion  and  a  loss  whenever  the 
government  is  contracting  new  debt  more  rapidly  than  the  Fund 
is  paying  off  old  debt.  Borrowing  more  money  than  'you  pay  is 
not  a  promising  mode  of  reducing  one's  debt.  Still  the  Fund 
existed,  and  its  Commissioners  were  therefore  frequently  in  the 
market,  buying  up  government  stock,  but  never  buying  it  on  terms 
so  favorable  as  the  original  lenders  of  the  money  obtained  from 
the  ministry;  for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  favoritism  shown  in 
the  original  distribution  of  the  stock.  Thus,  in  1816,  from  the 
surplus  of  the  loans  raised  the  previous  year,  the  government 
applied  13  millions  sterling  to  buy  up,  at  the  rate  of  62  for  the 
hundred,  the  very  stock  which  they  had  sold  a  few  months  before 
at  the  rate  of  50  for  the  hundred.  They  cannot  buy  the  same 
stock  now  for  less  than  90 ;  and  if  they  purchased  any  consider- 
able amount,  the  price  would  rise  to  100,  or  par. 

The  nature  of  a  Sinking  Fund  is,  that  the  portion  of  debt  re- 
deemed or  bought  up  in  any  year  is  not  cancelled,  but  is  usually 
put  into  the  hands  of  Commissioners  for  reducii^  the  Public 
Debt,  who  continue  to  receive  from  the  Treasury  the  interest  payr 
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able  on  the  bonds  which  they  hold,  and  apply  what  they  thus  re- 
ceive, together  with  any  other  STima  which  the  government  may 
annually  allot  for  the  same  object,  to  the  purchase  of  more  stock 
to  be  added  to  the  Fund  and  uBed  io  the  same  manner.  The 
Fund  is  therefore  rapidly  enlarged,  because  the  whole  sum  vested 
in  it  yields  compound  interest ;  and  every  arithmetician  knows 
that  the  accumulation  then  proceeds  in  geometrical  ratio,  thus 
yielding  results  which  to  the  uninitiated  appear  quite  marvellous. 
But  there  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the  rapid  increase  of  the  stock 
ao  held,  because  the  country,  meanwhile,  is  paying  fidl  interest  on 
the  original  amount  of  the  Debt,  though  m\ich  the  larger  portion, 
of  it  may  have  been  redeemed  and  put  into  the  Sinking  Fund, 

This  exposure  of  the  vicious  methods  of  the  English  funding 
system  may  teach  us  equanimity  in  regarding  the  serious  blunders 
committed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  raising  the 
enormous  loans  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  recent  war. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  certainly  appears  to  have  been 
serious  in  his  attempts  not  to  commit  the  same  kind  of  error  as 
that  of  the  English  financiers.  Except  at  an  esa-ly  period  in  the 
history  of  the  war,  when  he  did  issue  a  large  amount  of  stock 
bearing  6  per  cent  interest  in  gold,  which  was  made  irredeemable 
for  twenty  years,  he  seems  to  have  used  every  effort  to  secure  the 
future  controllability  of  the  Debt,  by  obtaining  the  loans  for  short 
periods  only,  always  looking  forward  to  the  time,  after  the  return 
of  peace,  when  the  whole  might  be  funded,  at  moderate  rates 
of  interest,  in  bonds  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
ment That  time  has  already  arrived ;  much  the  lai^r  part  of 
the  American  debt  esists  in  a  state  which  admits  of  immediate 
redemption.  We  now  have  the  opportunity,  so  to  apeak,  of  bor- 
rowing nearly  the  whole  Debt  over  ^ain,  issuing  new  obligations 
in  place  of  those  cancelled,  and  at  such  reduced  rates  as  the  public 
credit,  and  the  financial  wisdom  of  the  administration,  may  en- 
able us  to  obtain. 

But  even  the  attempt  to  secure  the  privilege  of  reducing  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  loans  at  an  early  day  was  not  carried  out 
without  serious  errors.  The  Secretary  did  not  keep  in  mind  the 
obvious  truth,  that  a  debt  is  controllable  when  it  may  be  soon 
paid  off  at  par,  but  that  it  becomes  incontrollable  in  the  worst 
sense  when  it  must  be  so  paid.     The  right  method,  of  issuing 
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bonds  which  may  be  redeemed  in  five,  but  need  not  be  redeemed 
for  twenty  years,  or  of  issuing  three-year  Treasury  notes,  con- 
vertible at  maturity  into  these  Five-twenty  bonds,  was  not  hit 
upon  till  a  heavy  amount  of  debt  liad  been  contracted  in  sAoj-i 
loams,  which  matured  while  the  war  was  still  in  progress,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  Treasury  were  at  their  height.  Under  the  first 
loan  authorized,  140  milhons  were  issued  in  Treasury  notes  at 
over  seven  per  cent,  positively  to  be  repaid  in  three  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  summer  of  1864,  when  both  our  military  and 
financial  difficulties  were  at  their  worst,  when  a  million  of  men 
in  arms  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  Secretary  was  at  iiis 
wits'  ends  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  funds  for  the  esigencies  of  the 
day  and  hour,  means  had  to  be  procured  by  him  for  the  repay- 
ment of  this  great  loan,  matured,  though  only  three  years  old. 
In  fact,  they  were  not  paid,  but  were  allowed  to  lie  over,  the 
holders  having  the  option  of  exchanging  them  for  6  per  cent 
bonds  payable  in  twenty  years. 

As  if  to  push  this  system  of  short  loans  to  the  estreme,  this 
same  Loan  BiD  of  July,  1861,  authorized  a  further  issue  of  fifty 
millions,  in  notes  payable  on  demand,  and  receivable  for  all  dues 
to  the  government.  Of  course,  such  a  loan  was  only  a  mode  of 
anticipating  the  slender  proceeds  of  the  revenue  for  the  coming 
year ;  it  allayed  the  hunger  of  the  Treasury  in  July  and  August, 
only  to  raise  that  hunger  to  actual  famine  in  November  and 
December.  After  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  which  took 
place  the  next  winter,  these  demand  notes  were  quickly  absorbed 
in  the  payment  of  customs  duties,  thereby  depriving  the  govern- 
ment of  the  receipt  of  so  much  gold  coin. 

But  the  great  blunder  in  the  management  of  the  financea 
during  the  war,  and  one  which,  in  its  evil  effects,  not  only  on  the 
accumulation  of  National  Debt,  but  on  the  credit,  the  morality, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  far  surpassed  the 
worst  errors  of  EngUsh  or  French  financiers,  was  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  through  the  excessive  issue  of  Paper  Money.  As 
the  Debt  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1862,  when  the  depreciation 
first  became  considerable,  was  only  about  500  millions,  it  appeai-s 
that  about  2,000  millions  have  been  borrowed  by  the  government 
in  this  depreciated  currency.  This  immense  sum,  borrowed  in 
paper  doDars,  never,  during  the  next  three  years,  worth  more  than 
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77  cents  in  coin ;  for  a  long  period,  not  more  than  62  J  cents ;  for 
one  equally  lot^,  about  50  cents ;  and  for  months,  not  more  than 
40  cents, — the  government  has  covenanted  to  repay,  in  a  short 
time,  by  an  equal  number  of  gold  dollars,  each  worth  100  cents. 
The  precise  amount  of  the  loss,  being  unneeesaary  accumulation 
of  Debt,  which  the  country  has  thus  sustained,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained; for  we  iinow  not  the  exact  dates  on  which  the  loans  were 
received  and  the  moneys  disburaed.  But  since  the  Treasury  was 
obviously  obliged  to  borrow  most  when  the  depreciation  was 
greatest,  —  esoept,  indeed,  the  heavy  loans  obtained  in  the  spring 
of  1865,  —  it  wiU  be  a  safe,  though  a  very  rough,  estimate  to  taie 
the  mean  of  the  four  values  of  the  paper  dollar  which  have  just 
been  mentioned — that  is,  about  57  cents  —  as  the  average  value 
of  the  currency  in  which  four  fifths  of  the  National  Debt  was 
contracted.  In  other  words,  the  Treasury  received  about  1,140 
millions,  and  must  pay  back  2,000  millions.  This  is  a  little 
worse  than  Ei^lish  financiering  during  the  long  French  war; 
for  the  nation,  in  that  case,  received  a  little  more  than  58  on  the 
100,  whereas  we  got  only  67. 

But  this  is  not  all  On  the  fictitious  capital,  or  artificial 
enlargement  of  the  Debt,  the  British  treasury  pays  but  a  very 
low  rate  of  interest,  —  only  three  per  cent;  tlie  lowness  of  this 
rate,  in  truth,  having  been  the  inducement  for  the  creation  of 
the  fictitious  capital.  But  on  the  larger  portion  of  its  Debt,  the 
United  States  reap  no  such  compensation.  The  Treasury  sub- 
jected itself  to  the  humiliation  of  borrowing  in  one  currency,  and 
paying  interest  on  the  loan  in  another.  It  borrowed  paper  dol- 
lars ;  it  bound  itself  to  pay  interest  on  them  in  coin,  and  at  the 
full  market  rate  of  interest.  In  a  very  roundabout  way,  tha 
Secretary  contrived  to  commit  the  very  blunder  which  he  was 
most  ajisious  to  avoid, —-that  of  precluding  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Most  of  the  stock  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  this  rate  can- 
not be  reduced,  except  by  paying  off  the  bonds  at  par,  or  by  a 
breach  of  the  public  faith.  But  as  2,000  millions  of  stock  were, 
in  iaot,  sold  for  what  was  equivalent  to  only  1,140  millions  in  coin, 
the  country  is  actually  paying  lOJ  per  cent  interest  on  the  whole 
sum.  The  English  sold  their  stock  at  an  avowed  discount  of  42 
per  cent,  and  nominaUy  pay  3,  but  really  over  5,  per  cent  in- 
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terest.  The  American  Treasury  discounted  43  per  cent  under  the 
thin  disguise  of  a  depreciated  currency,  and  actually  pay  10^, 
under  the  guise  of  6,  per  cent  interest. 

I  propose  now  to  offer  sonie  considerations  in  favor  of  contract- 
ing and  paying  a  National  Debt  only  in  the  form  of  short  annuities, 
not  esceeding  twenty-five  years  in  duration,  ao  that  the  whole  may 
always  be  paid  off  within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  that  con- 
tracted it  This  plan,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  offers  the  follow- 
ing advantages :  — 

1.  It  avoids  altogether  the  very  serious  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  the  alleged  ri^ht  of  any  society  or  bpdy  politic  to  bequeath 
its  own  voluntinly  incurred  debts  to  the  generations  which  are  to 
come  after  it  r  to  m  pose  any  pecuniary  obligation  upon  those 
■who  are  not  yet  m  es  atence  and  are  therefore  incapable  of  aaaum- 
ing  the  burden  by  their  own  consent. 

3.  It  materiallj  lessens  the  risk  of  fiiture  repudiation  or  bank- 
ruptcy, and  thus  strengthens  tlie  public  credit,  thereby  oontinutJly 
increasing  the  facility  of  borrowing  at  lower  rates  of  interest. 

3.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  the  Debt  being 
thus  subjected  to  a  constant  and  uniform  process  of  liquidation, 
while  it  entirely  avoids  the  risk  to  which  a  Sinking  Fund,  properly 
so  called,  is  always  liable,  of  being  diverted,  under  any  considerable 
emergency,  from  its  original  purpose,  and  applied  to  the  state's 
present  wants. 

4.  The  saving  in  the  rates  of  interest  effected  through  all  these 
advantages  will  be  so  considerable,  that  the  yearly  payment  on  the 
short  annuity  probably  will  not  exceed,  and  may  even  be  consider- 
ably less  than,  the  corresponding  payment  on  a  perpetual  annuity, 
so  that  the  debt  will  be  entirely  discharged  in  twenty-five  years 
with  no  greater  effort  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  merely 
to  pay  the  aiiaual  interest  on  it  forever. 

5.  It  will  materially  simplify  the  fiscal  transactions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, principal  and  interest  being  fused  together  into  one  sum ; 
while  the  annual  payments  on  each  separate  annuity,  whether  of 
lai^  or  small  amount,  being  made  divisible  in  the  manner  of 
coupons,  each  being  separately  negotiable  at  a  longer  or  sbortei; 
time  before  it  becomes  due,  the  market  will  be  constantly  supplied 
with  every  form  of  stock  convenient  for  investment,  according  to 
the  various  wishes  and  necessities  of  different  capitalists. 
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Terminable  annuities  for  long  periods,  aa  for  one  hundred  yeara, 
are  usually  found  not  to  be  desirable  forms  of  investment ;  and 
the  experience  of  the  British  government  proves  that  there  ia 
no  considerable  demand  for  them.  Otherwise,  fimding  in  such 
annuities  would  be  a  very  eligible  mode  of  liquidating  public  debt 
by  a  process  so  gradual  as  hardly  to  be  perceived ;  though,  from 
the  length  of  the  term  employed,  it  would  still  be  open  to  the 
serious  objection  of  entailing  upon  future  generations  a  burden 
which  does  not  rightfully  belong  to  them.  An  annuity  of  $1,000 
for  one  hundred  years,  supposing  money  to  be  earning  4  per  cent, 
is  worth  $24,500,  while  a  perpetual  annuity  of  the  same  amount 
is  worth  but  1 25,000;  in  other  words,  to  increase  the  annual  pay- 
ment less  than  one  twelfth  of  one  per  cent  would  be,  in  this 
mode  of  funding,  to  -cancel  the  whole  debt  in  one  hundred  yearsj 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  continue  forever  But  corporations  and 
individuals  looking  out  for  permanent  investments  do  not  willingly 
purchase  into  a  constantly  diminishing  fund,  "  Even  the  sub- 
scribers to  a  new  loan,  who  generally  mean  to.sell  their. subscrip- 
tion aa  soon  as  possible,  invariably  prefer  a  perpetual  annuity," 
redeemable  only  at  par,  at  the  option  of  the  debtor,  "to  an  irre- 
deemable annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years,  of  about  equal  amount. 
The  value  of  the  former  being  always  the  same,  or  veiy  nearly  the 
same,  it  makes  a  more  convenient  transferable  stock  than  the 
latter." 

It  might  seem  that  the  same  objection  would  apply,  and  even 
with  increased  force,  to  the  plan  of  funding  in  annuities  of  only 
twenty-five  years'  duration.  And  so  it  would,  if,  by  this  means,  the 
term  of  full  repayment  were  not  brought  within  the  ordinary  limit 
of  the  lender's  own  life,  so  that  he  might  himself  reasonably  expect 
to  see  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  transaction;  and  if, 
also,  the  recent  invention  of  coupons  did  not  permit  the  distinct 
annual  payments  on  any  one  annuity  to  be  severed  from  each 
other,  and  then  separately  bought  and  sold.  In  this  way,  almost 
every  conceivable  form  of  investment,  not  exceeding  a  quarter  <rf  a 
century  in  duration,  might  be  offered  in  the  stock-market,  to  suit 
the  different  fancies  of  purchasers. 

Any  one,  for  instance,  might  pm-chase  a  single  instalment  of  an 
annuity  of  large  amount,  say  $50,000,  to  be  paid  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty-five  years ;  and  also  a  complete  annuity  of  small  amount, 
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yielding  him  a  yearly  income  of  $  2,500  for  the  same  period.  Tlie 
price  of  the  former,  considering  money  to  he'  worth  6  per  cent, 
would  be  about  $14,756;  that  of  the  latter,  reckoning  in  the 
same  manner,  about  $35,244.  The  aggregate  of  theae  two  auma 
is  $50,000,  showing,  of  course,  that  the  result  for  the  purchaser  is 
precisely  the  same  as  if  he  had  invested  this  last  sum  in  perpetual 
annuities  at  the  same  rate  of  interest. 

Accordingly,  this  method  combines  every  possible  advantage  of 
both  Bjstems.  The  lender  who  wishes  to  inYCst  on  the  old  plan,  of 
annual  payment  of  the  interest  only,  with  final  reimhursement 
of  the  principal  in  one  sum,  can  do  so,  with  the  benefit  superadded 
of  the  constant  operation  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  one  twenty-fifth  part 
of  the  whole  Debt  being  necessarily  liquidated  every  year ;  he  has 
also  the  option,  if  he  prefers  the  other  system,  of  waiving  the  an- 
nual payments  of  interest,  and  of  allowing  his  investment  steadily 
to  accumulate  at  compound  interest,  without  the  delay,  inconve- 
nience, and  hazard  of  making  annually  fresh  investments ;  or,  third- 
ly, should  exceptional  circumstances  render  such  a  course  desirable, 
he  may  sink  the  whole  sum  in  a  terminable  annuity  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  years. 

The  annuities  may  be  made  either  of  large  or  saiall  amount, 
fix)m  $50  a  year  up  to  $  1,000,000.  On  those  of  some  magnitude 
—  say,  for  $1,000  a  year,  or  any  larger  sum  —  the  twenty-five 
annual  payments  being  separable  from  eajjh  other  as  coupons,  one 
or  more  of  these  separate  amounts,  payable  at  any  future  year, 
might  be  offered  to  the  purchaser,  or  he  might  buy  a  whole  annuity 
together,  at  his  option.  Thus,  any  person  wishing  to  invest  money 
may  buy  a 'Coupon  of  any  amount,  due  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-five 
years  hence ;  and  as  he  will  buy  it  for  its  present  value,  his  invest- 
ment will  accumulate  at  compound  interest  for  the  given  period 
Moreover,  he  can  always  sell  it  at  its  present  value,  namely,  the 
sum  first  paid  for  it,  and  compound  interest  on  that  sum  for  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  between  his  purchase  and  hia  sale.  Or  he 
may  buy  a  complete  annuity  of  any  amount,  and  for  any  number 
of  years  not  exceeding  twenty-five.  Or  he  may  purchase  a  deferred 
annuity,  not  to  begin  for  five  or  ten  years,  and  then  to  run  for  the 
remainder  of  the  period  In  either  of  these  cases,  his  capital  will 
be  invested  at  compound,  interest  on  government  security. 

Lastly,  I  will  give  one  other  example  to  show  that  the  working 
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of  this  system  will  enable  any  capitalist,  who  is  desirous  of  doing 
80,  to  make  his  investment  on  tlie  old  plan  precisely  as  if  that 
alone  were  in  operation.  Suppose  he  wished  to  invest  $100,000 
in  govemEQent  stock  for  ten  years  only.  In  perpetual  annuities  at 
5  per  cent,  this  sum  would  yield  him  an  animal  income  of  $5,000; 
and  when  the  ten  years  have  elapsed,  if  the  market  price  of  the 
itock  has  not  meanwhile  declined,  he  may  receive  back  his  capital 
unimpaired.  But  he  can  never  guard  himself  against  the  number- 
less contingencies  in  public  affairs,  which  may  so  depress  the  price  of 
the  stock,  that,  if  forced  to  sell  at  the  time  first  proposed,  he  might 
lose  a  considerable  part  of  his  investment  By  the  new  method, 
he  would  purchase  from  government  the  right  to  receive  1 1 00,000 
without  interest,  ten  years  hence,  at  the  present  value  of  that  sum, 
which  ia,  compounding  interest  at  5  per  cent,  $61,391.33;  and 
no  contingency,  (except  that  of  the  nation  becoming  bankrupt,  to 
which  be  would  be  equally  exposed  in  the  former  case,)  could  pre- 
vent him  from  receiving  the  whole  of  that  sum  at  the  time  agreed 
upon.  He  would  also  buy  an  annuity  of  $5,000  for  ten  years,  for 
whichhe  would  pay  $38,608.67.  The  sum  of  these  two  purchases 
is  $100,000,  being  the  same  amount,  and  yielding  precisely  the 
same  results,  as  if  invested  on  the  old  plan. 

But  far  the  most  valuable,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  most  popular, 
feature  of  the  plan,  would  be  tho  opportunity  which  it  would  afford 
of  makir^  investments  to  any  estent,  and  for  any  time  less  than 
twenty-five  years,  in  the  form  of  steady  accumulation  at  compound 
interest.  I  know  not  whether  the  economical  or  the  moral  advan- 
tages of  this  mode  of  funding  would  be  the  greater.  Nothing  could 
more  effectually  stimulate  the  habit  of  frugality,  the  effective  de- 
sire of  accumulation,  and  the  consequent  rapid  growth  of  capital, 
than  to  keep  the  market  fully  supplied  with  securities  of  undoubt- 
ed permanence  and  value,  the  holders  of  which,  waiving  the  receipt 
of  annual  interest,  would  find  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  econ- 
omy steadily  increasing  in  geo  t  1  t  w  h  t  trouble  or 
watchfulness  wi  their  part,  in  full  p  p  rt  t  th  t  m  ,  and  for 
such  time  only,  as  that  during  wh   1    tl   j  lly  p  oposed  to 

keep  them,  yet  capable  of  use  pi  d      f       bt         ^  loans,  or 

of  iipmediate  negotiation  and  sal  h  1 1  1  g  f  rcumstan- 
ces  or  plans  make  such  realization  desirable.  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations having  frequently  considerable  sums  to  invest  for  a  few 
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years,  with  a  view  only  to  safety  and  constant  aooumuIatioQ  during 
this  period,  and  desirous  of  allowing  as  little  of  their  capital  to 
remaitt  unemployed  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  place 
it  entirely  out  of  reach  even  for  a  day,  would  find  in  the  opporr 
tunity  of  purchasing  lEto  such  stock  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  their 
wishes.  Moreover,  as  the  peciJiar  advantages  of  investments  at 
compound  inter^t  can  be  reaped  to  the  full  extent  only  by  those 
who  retain  them  unchanged  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  such 
securities  would,  in  proportion  to  their  amount,  be  less  Irequently 
offered  for  sale  or  bought  for  short  periods,  and  therefore  would 
afford  less  stimulus  and  nutriment  to  the  bUnd  passion  for  specu- 
lation and  reckless  adventure,  which  has  too  closely  assimilated 
our  stock-markets  to  the  great  gamblii^-bells  which  are  often  ap- 
propriately placed  close  beside  them.  We  have  had  recent  ex- 
emplification of  this  truth  in  the  feet,  that  Treasury  notes  at 
compound  interest,  though  issued  to  the  amount  of  nearly  220 
millions,  and  expressly  made  legal  tenders,  hke  ordinaiy  money, 
soon  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  circulation,  and  were  held 
as  the  most  permanent  portion  of  their  reserves  by  banks  and 
laige  capitalists. 

In  truth,  the  creation  of  this  form  of  stock  would  answer  nearly 
all  the  purposes,  and  afford  even  more  than  the  ordinary  advan- 
tages, of  Savings'  Banks,  Life  Insurance  offices,  and  other  Trust 
companies,  besides  offering  "the  most  eligible  investments  for  the 
reserve  funds  of  these  institutions.  The  rapid  growth  of  these 
establishments,  and  the  prodigious  extent  of  the  field  already 
covered  by  their  operations,  indicate  the  commonness  of  the  desire, 
among  the  industrious  and  the  frugal  in  our  community,  to  invest 
their  savings  for  accumulation  at  compound  interest  To  satisfy 
this  desire  is  the  peculiar  work  which  such  institutions  have  to 
do;  but  their  ordinary  expenses  are  considerable,  their  operations 
are  impeded  by  rivalry  with  each  other,  investments  once  made 
in  them  for  a  fixed  period  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  loss,  and 
the  security  which  they  afford  is  not  always  unquestionable.  In 
each  of  these  respects,  investment  in  them  would  be  less  desirable 
than  in  United  States  stock  accumulating  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  an  equal,  or  even  higher,  rate  of  interest. 
In  transactions  which  may  continue  for  a  quarter  or  half  of  a  cen- 
tury, no  prudent  company  can  bind  itself  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
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thtm  four  per  cent ;  the  government  would  pay  four  and  a  half  or 
five  per  cent.  What  ig  called  aa  "  Endowment  policy,"  the  cove- 
nant being  to  repay  the  advances  at  a  fixed  period,  though  the 
life  may  not  have  terminated,  haa  become  a  favorite  form  of  in- 
surance, the  main  purpose  evidently  being  to  invest  savings  at 
compound  interest  for  some  years,  and  only  a  secondary  one  to 
make  provision  for  othera  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  life.  An 
easier,  more  profitable,  and  perhaps  a  safer,  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  chief  object,  would  be  to  purchase,  at  its  present  value,  some 
future  instalment  of  a  government  annuity. 

The  only  remaining  inquiry  is,  whether  the  annual  charge  of 
the  National  Debt  funded  in  this  manner  would  so  much  exceed 
the  ordinary  interest  payable  on  it  in  perpetuity,  as  materially  to 
increase  the  difficulties,  or  ofeet  the  advantages,  of  the  proposed 
system.  This  can  easily  be  answered.  The  annual  payment  on 
one  million  of  dollara,  vested  in  a  twenty-five  year  annuity  at  5 
per  cent,  would  be  $70,952,45,  or  a  little  less  than  7.1  per  cent; 
as  our  interest-bearing  Debt  is  now  about  2,000  millioniS,  the  an- 
nual charge  of  it  at  this  rate  would  be  H2  milhgns.  At  4J  per 
cent,  the  payment  each  year  on  one  million  would  be  hut  $67,439, 
or  about  6.74  per  cent;  and  the  yearly  charge  of  the  whole  debt 
would  bo  less  than  135  millions.  As  the  annual  charge  of  the 
National  Debt  in  its  present  form  is  about  116  millions,  it  is 
evident  that  the  excess  of  26  millions  a  year  at  5  per  cent,  or  leas 
than  19'millions  at  i^  per  cent,  would  be  the  cost  of  getting  rid 
of  the  debt  entirely  in  twenty-flye  years,  over  its  present  annual 
chai^  if  kept  up  forever. 

The  practicability  of  funding  the  debt  in  such  an  annuity,  at 
one  or  the  other  of  these  rates,  can  hardly  be  doubts  j  and  if  it 
were  stipulated  that  the  annual  payment  should  always,  as  at- 
present,  be  payable  in  gold,  and  that  the  whole  revenue  from 
customs  duties  should  be  permanently  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose, leaving  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  excises  or  internal  revenue,  the  funding  might  be  poa- 
Bible  at  the  lower  rate ;  and  after  the  espiration  of  a  few  years,  the 
amount  of  the  debt  being  then  proportionally  diminished,  it  might 
be  done  even  at  4  per  cent.  The  Ten-forties,  a  5  per  cent  stock, 
now  amounting  to  over  194  millions,  could  be  immediately  con- 
verted into  the  new  form,  to  the  great  advantage  of  its  owners ;  as 
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ite  repayment  would  thus  be  secured  in  twenty-five  years,  or  about 
ten  years  less  than  ita  present  period  of  necessary  liquidation. 

But  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  system,  as  it  seema  to  me, 
does  not  depend  on  the  mere  question  of  immediate  pecuniary 
loss  or  gain,  but  on  far  graver  considerations  regarding  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  faith,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  the  per- 
petuity of  a  great  National  Debt.  On  the  whole,  there  are  the 
same  motives  for  a  government,  as  for  an  individual,  to  endeavor 
to  get  rid  of  debt.  In  itself  considered,  debt  is  both  a  discredit 
and  an  encumbrance.  It  detracts  from  the  weight  and  influence  of 
the  nation  in  its  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  nourishes  dis- 
content at  home,  through  the  long-continued  pressure  of  taaation. 
The  trouble  and  cost  of  ita  management  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion, and  tend  even  to  corrupt  and  degrade  it,  through  the  large 
increase  of  its  financial  concerns.  If  heavily  in  debt,  a  country  is, 
able  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war  only  with  its  right  arm  in  a 
sling.  One  reason  why  the  American  people  passed  comparatively 
unharmed  through  the  fiery  trial  to  which  they  were  recently  sub- 
jected was,  that  they  were  not  burdened  with  an  oppressive  Debt 
at  the  outset.  With  the  great  load  which  they  are  now  carrying, 
the  recurrence  of  a  calamity  similar  in  kind,  though  not  equal  in 
extent,  would  lead  inevitably  to  a  breach  of  national  faith  and  a 
long  train  of  financial  disasters. 

The  payment  of  the  interest  alone,  at  6  per  cent,  in  little  over 
sixteen  years,  requires  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  as  largo  a 
sum  as  the  principal.  Especially  in  a  republican  government, 
where  the  virtues  of  simplicity,  purity,  and  frugality  are  of  high 
account,  being  indissolubly  linked  with  the  preservation  of  the 
state,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  restrict  the  sphere  of  the 
national  finances,  and  to  avert  even  the  suspicion  of  corruption 
and  fraud.  The  period  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in  England  and 
of  Law's  Mississippi  scheme  in  France,  about  1715,  was  one  not 
merely  of  pecuniary  ruin,  but  of  degradation  and  shame,  both  in 
the  councils  of  the  state  and  in  private  life ;  of  almost  universal 
forfeiture  of  reputation  and  self-respect,  and  a  permanent  deteri- 
oration of  the  national  character.  The  origin  and  the  character- 
istic feature  of  both  these  calamitous  series  of  events  was  gambling 
in  the  public  stocks,  incited  by  the  then  recent  institution  of  a 
permanent  National  Debt.     The  gigantic  scale  on  which  our  na- 
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tional  finances  have  been  conducted  for  the  laat  nine  years  appears 
to  have  exerted  au  equally  disastrous  mfluence  on  the  tone  of 
doraestic  politics,  the  morals  of  commerce,  and  the  repiitations 
of  those  who  have  gathered  enormous  wealth  out  of  the  perils  and 
losses  of  the  state.  It  would  be  sad  to  believe,  that  the  burden 
which  brings  with  it  such  consequences  is  fastened  upon  us  for- 

The  reason  commonly  alleged  to  justify  a  nation  in  contracting 
a  great  Debt,  and  postponing  indefinitely  the  time  of  its  payment, 
is,  that  future  generations,  as  they  reap  the  benefits  and  share 
the  security  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  conflict,  may  also 
bear  their  share  of  its  burdens  and  cost,  We  have  triumphed,  not 
only  for  ourselv^,  but  for  posterity;  then  let  posterity  help  to 
pay  the  bill.  But  this  argument,  frequently  lepeited  as  it  is, 
is  a  misconception  and  a  blunder.  What  po^ible  difference  does 
it  make  to  my  heirs,  whether  I  leave  them  an  estite  worth 
$60^000  burdened  with  a  debt  of  $10,000,  or  au  unencumbered 
property  worth  $40,000 1  In  either  case,  ivhether  the  Debt  is  paid 
off  or  not,  posterity  must  bear  their  Ml  share  of  it,  either  by 
receiving  their  whole  inheritance  thus  encumbered,  or  by  receiving 
a  free  estate  which  has  been  cut  down  in  size  in  order  to  pay  off 
the  encumbrance.  In  fact,  the  property  has  been  actually  ex- 
pended and  destroyed  in  carrying  on  the  war ;  the  powder  has 
been  fjj-ed  off,  the  shells  bursted,  the  fortifications  destroyed,  the 
ships  and  houses  burned,  the  men  killed.  As  the  population  of 
the  country  can  never  be  so  lai^  as  it  would  have  been,  had  not 
these  lives  been  sacrificed ;  so  its  tvealtk  can  never  be  so  great  aa 
it  would  have  been,  had  not  this  amount  of  property  been  de- 
stroyed. 

English  Political  Economists,  almost  with  one  voice,  for  more 
than  a  century,  have  strongly  censured  the  practice  of  their  own 
government  in  adopting  the  Fxmding  System  by  putting  the  debt 
into  the  form  of  perpetual  annuities.  Tbey  condemn  the  system 
as  alite  indefensible  in  theory  and  ruinoiis  in  its  consequences. 
In  his  Political  Essays,  published  in  1752,  Hume  alludes  with 
praise  to  the  common  practice  of  antiquity  in  making  provision, 
during  peace,  for  the  necessities  of  war,  "without  trusting  to 
extraordinary  impositions,  much  less  to  borrowing  in  times  of 
disorder  and  confusion."    "On  the  contrary,"  he  says,  'four  modem 
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expedient,  which  haa  become  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  piil)- 
lic  revenues,  and  to  trust  that  posterity  will  pay  off  the  encum- 
brances contracted  by  their  ancestors ;  and  they,  having  before 
their  eyes  so  good  an  example  of  their  wise  fathera,  have  the  same 
prudent  reliance  on  their  posterity ;  who,  at  last,  from  necessity 
more  than  choice,  are  obliged  to  place  the  same  confidence  in  a 
new  posterity.  But  not  to  waste  time  in  declaiming  against  a 
practice  which  appears  fninous  beyond  all  controversy,  it  seems 
pretty  apparent  that  the  ancient  maxims  are,  in  this  respect,  more 
prudent  than  the  modem,  even  though  the  latter  had  been  con- 
fined within  some  reasonable  bounds,  and  had  ever,  in  any  in- 
stance, been  attended  with  such  frugality,  in  time  of  peace,  as  to 
discharge  the  debts  incurred  by  an  expensive  war. 

"  It  is  very  tempting  to  a  minister  to  employ  such  an  expedient 
as  enables  him  to  make  a  great  figure  during  his  administration, 
without  overburdening  the  people  with  taxes,  or  excitii^  any  im- 
mediate clamors  against  himself  The  practice,  therefore,  of  con- 
tracting debt  will  almost  infallibly  be  abused  in  every  government. 
It  would  scarcely  be  more  imprudent  to  give  a  prodigal  son  a 
credit  in  everj'  banker's  shop  in  London,  than  to  empower  a 
Statesman  to  draw  bills,  in  this  manner,  upon  posterity." 

Among  the  evils  of  the  system,  which  he  proceeds  to  enumer- 
ate, are  the  following  :  "  The  taxes  which  are  levied  to  pay  the 
interest  of  these  debts  are  apt  either  to  heighten  the  price  of  labor, 
or  to  be  an  oppression  on  the  poorer  sort.  As  foreigners  possess  a 
great  share  of  ouir  national  funds,  they  render  the  public  in  a 
manner  tributary  to  them,  and  may  in  time  occasion  the  transport 
of  ova  people  and  our  industry.  The  greater  part  of  the  public 
stock  being  always  in  the  hands  of  idle  people,  our  funds,  in  that 
view,  give  great  encouragement  to  a  useless  and  inactive  life., 

"But  though  the  injury  that  arises  to  commerce  and  industry 
from  our  public  funds  will  appear,  upon  balancing  the  whole,  not 
inconsiderable,  it  is  trivial  in  comparison  of  the  prejudice  that 
results  to  a  state  considered  as  a  body  politic,  which  must  support 
itself  in  the  society  of  nations,  and  have  various  transactions  with 
other  states  in  wars  and  negotiations.  The  ill  there  is  pure  and 
unmixed,  without  any  favorable  circumstance  to  atone  for  it ;  and 
it  is  an  ill,  too,  of  a  nature  the  highest  and  most  important.  I 
must  confess,"  he  adds,  "  when  T  see  princes  and  states  fighting 
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and  quarrelling  amidst  their  debts,  futidB,  and  public  mortgagea, 
it  always  briags  to  my  miad  a  match  of  cudgel-playit^  fought  in 
a  China-shop. 

"  There  seeraa  to  be  a  natural  progress  of  thii^  which  may 
guide  our  reasoning.  As  it  would  have  required  but  a  moderate 
share  of  prudence,  when  we  first  began  this  practice  of  mortga- 
ging, to  have  foretold,  from  the  nature  of  men  and  of  ministere, 
that  things  would  necessarily  be  carried  to  the  length  we  see,  so, 
now  that  they  have  at  last  happily  reached  it,  it  may  not  be 
difficult  to  guess  at  the  consequences.  It  must,  indeed,  be  one  of 
these  two  events  :  either  the  nation  must  destroy  public  credit,  or 
public  credit  must  destroy  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
can  both  subsist  after  the  manner  they  have  been  hitherto  man- 
aged in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other  countries." 


!  of  Political  Economy, 
I  of  the  Funding  System. 
"  which  at  present 


Adam  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  si 
is  not  less  explicit  in  his  condemnatio: 
"  The  progress  of  the  enormous  debts," 

oppress,  and  will  in  the  long  run  probably  ruin,  all  the  great 
nations  of  Europe,  has  been  pretty  uniform.  Nations,  like  pri- 
vate men,  have  generally  begun  to  borrow  upon  what  may  be 
called  personal  credit,  without  assigning  or  mortgaging  any  par- 
ticular fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  when  this  n 
has  failed  them,  they  have  gone  on  to  borrow  upon  a 
or  mortgages  of  particular  funds." 

After  specifying  various  acts  of  Parliament  under  which  loans 
were  obtained  up  to  1717,  he  goes  on  to  observe ;  "in  consequence 
of  these  different  acta,  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes,  which  before 
had  been  anticipated  only  for  a  short  term  of  years,  were  rendered 
perpetual  as  a  fund  for  paying,  not  the  capital,  but  the  interest 
only,  of  the  money  which  had  been  borrowed  upon  them  by  differ- 
ent succesMve  anticipations. 

"  Had  money  never  been  raised  but  by  anticipation,  the  course 
of  a  few  years  would  have  liberated  the  public  revenue  without 
any  other  attention  of  the  government  besides  that  of  not  over- 
loading the  fund,  by  charging  it  with  more  debt  than  it  could  pay 
within  tho  limited  term,  and  of  not  anticipating  a  second  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  first  anticipation.  But  the  greater 
part  of  European  governments  have  been  incapable  of  those  atten- 
tions.    They  have  frequently  overloaded  the  fund,  even  upon  tho 
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first  anticipation ;  and  when  this  happened  not  to  be  the  case, 
they  have  generally  taken  care  to  overload  it  by  anticipating  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  anticipa- 
tion. The  fand  becoming  in  thia  manner  altogether  insufficient 
for  paying  both  principal  and  interest  of  the  money  borrowed  upon 
it,  it  became  necessary  to  charge  it  with  the  interest  only,  or  a 
perpetual  annuity  equal  to  the  interest ;  and  such  improvident 
anticipations  necessarily  gave  birth  to  the  more  ruinous  practice 
of  perpetual  funding.  But  though  this  practice  necessarily  puta 
off  the  liberation  of  the  pubhc  revenue  from  a  fised  period  to  one 
BO  indefinite  that  it  is  not  very  likely  ever  to  arrive,  yet  as  a 
greater  sum  can  in  aU  cases  be  raised  by  this  new  practice  than 
by  the  old  one  of  anticipations,  the  former,  when  men  have  once 
become  familiar  with  it,  has,  in  the  great  exigencies  of  the  state, 
been  universally  preferred  to  the  latter.  To  relieve  the  present 
exigency  ia  always  the  object  which  principally  interests  thoae 
immediately  concerned  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
The  future  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  they  leave  to  the  care 
of  posterity. 

"  The  practice  of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled  every  state 
which  has  adopted  it.  The  Italian  republics  seem  to  have  begun 
it.  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  only  two  remaining  which  can  pretend 
to  an  independent  existence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  it- 
Spain  seems  to  have  learned  the  practice  from  the  Italian  repub- 
lics ;  and  (its  tasee  being  probably  less  judicious  than  theirs)  it 
has,  in  proportion  to  its  natural  strength,  been  etill  more  enfeebled. 
France,  notwithstandmg  all  its  natural  resources,  languishes  under 
an  oppressive  load  of  the  same  kind  " ;  [and  the  disorder  of  the 
finances  wtich  it  occasioned,  as  we  all  know,  was  the  immediato 
cause  of  the  terrible  Eevolution  of  1789,  the  first  outbreak  of 
which  Smith  lived  long  enough  to  witness.] 

"  "When  national  debts,"  continues  Smith,  "  have  once  been 
accumulated  to  a  certain  degree,  there  ia  scarce,  I  believe,  a  single 
instance  of  their  having  been  fairly  and  completely  paid.  The 
liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  if  it  has  ever  been  brought  about 
at  all,  has  always  been  brought  about  by  a  bankruptcy ;  some- 
times by  an  avowed  oue,  but  always  by  a  real  one,  though  fre- 
quently by  a  pretended  payment." 

In  view  of  these  evils  and  diingers,  the  English  Parliament  have 
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veiy  recently,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  a  small  fraction  of  their  National  Debt,  by 
converting  it  from  perpetual  into  terminable  annuities. 

The  fallacy  of  supposing  that  the  payment  of  the  interest  is  only 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  the  nation  as  a  whole  being  none 
the  poorer  for  it,  and  even  that  the  property  of  the  countiy  ia  in- 
creased by  the  whole  amount  of  the  National  Debt,  is  thus  ably 
exposed  by  Justice  Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries.  "By  means 
of  our  National  Debt,"  says  he,  "  the  quantity  of  the  property  in 
the  kingdom  is  greatly  increased  in  idea,  compared  with  former 
times ;  yet,  if  we  coolly  consider  it,  not  at  all  increased  in  reality. 
We  may  boast  of  large  fortunes  and  quantities  of  money  in  the 
funds.  But  where  does  this  money  exist  1  It  exists  only  in  name, 
in  paper,  in  public  faith,  in  parliamentary  security ;  and  that  is  un- 
doubtedly sufficient  for  the  creditors  of  the  public  to  rely  on.  But 
then,  what  is  the  pledge  which  the  public  faith  has  pawned  for  the 
security  of  these  debts  1  The  land,  the  trade,  and  the  personal  in- 
dustry of  the  subject,  from  which  the  money  must  arise  that  sup- 
plies the  several  tases.  In  these,  therefore,  and  in  these  only,  the 
property  of  the  public  creditors  does  really  and  intrinsically  exist ; 
and,  of  coiu'se,  the  land,  the  trade,  and  the  personal  industry  of  in- 
dividuals are  diminished  in  their  true  value  just  so  much  as  they 
are  pledged  to  answer.  If  A'b  income  amount  to  £  100  per  annum, 
and  he  is  so  far  indebted  to  B  that  he  pays  him  £50  per  annum  for 
his  interest,  one  half  of  A's  property  is  transferred  to  B,  the  creditor- 
The  creditor's  property  exists  in  the  demand  which  he  has  upon 
the  debtor,  and  nowhere  else  ;  and  the  debtor  is  only  a  trustee  to 
his  creditor  for  one  half  of  the  value  of  his  income.  In  short,  the 
property  of  a  creditor  of  the  public  consists  in  a  certain  'portion  of 
the  national  taxes ;  by  how  much,  therefore,  he  is  the  richer,  by  so 
much  the  nation,  which  pays  these  taxes,  is  the  poorer." 

Coming  down  nearly  to  our  own  day,  far  the  highest  authority 
that  can  be  cited  is  that  of  Rioardo.  To  a  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  Economical  science,  and  a  power  of  disentangling  its  general 
principles,  and  of  abstract  reasoning,  concerning  them,  which  even 
Adam  Smith  never  equalled,  he  added  the  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject  which  can  be  acquired  only  from  long  familiarity  with 
the  moat  intricate  transactions  of  commerce  and  finance.  Ho 
amassed  his  immense  fortune  solely  by  trading  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
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diange,  ■with  whose  operations  he  had  been  familiar  even  from 
boyhood.  .From  1808  to  1823,  when  he  died,  his  Toioe  was  more 
potential  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  determining  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  policy  of  England.  The  famous  Bullion  Re- 
port of  1810  was  mainly  hia  work,  though  he  did  not  write  it ;  the 
Resumption  of  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  in-1819 
was  guided  entirely  by  hia  counsel.  Among  statesmen,  this 
wealthy  Jew  stock-broker  counted  Canning,  Huekisaon,  and  Sir 
E.  Peel  as  hia  pupils ;  among  Political  Economists,  McCuUoch  and 
John  S.  Mill  have  been  bis  faithful  diaciples.  Let  us  see  what  he 
thought  of  the  Funding  System,  on  which  he  published  a  separate 
essay. 

There  are  three  modes,  he  says,  in  which  a  nation  can  raise  an 
additional  sum  of  twenty  millions  wherewith  to  defray  the  mihtary 
and  naval  expenditures  of  the  first  year  of  a  war.  First,  by  ad- 
ditional war-taxea,  enough  to  raise  the  whole  sum  within  the  year, 
from  which  taxes  the  country  would  be  totally  freed  on  the  return 
of  peace  ;  secondly,  the  money  might  be  borrowed  and  funded,  and 
then,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent,  the  country  would  be  loaded 
forever  with  one  million  per  annum  taxes  for  the  first  year  of  war, 
an  additional  million  for  the  second  year's  expense  and  so  on  for 
every  year  the  war  might  last,  no  relief  arrivrng  dunng  peace,  or 
in  any  future  war.  Should  the  war  continue  twenty  years,  the 
country  would  be  perpetually  encumbered  with  ttxea  of  twenty 
millions  a  year,  and  would  have  to  repeat  this  course  on  the  recur- 
rence of  a  now  war.  The  third  course  would  be,  to  bonow  the  re- 
quired twenty  millions  a  year  as  before,  but  to  raise  by  tixation, 
not  merely  one  million,  but  1,200,000  for  each  j  ear,  the  surplus  of 
200,000  to  be  invested  as  a  Sinking  Fund,  which  would  accumu- 
late rapidly  enough  to  pay  off  the  whole  debt  in  forty-five'  years. 

"  Of  these  three  modes,"  he  says,  "  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  first.  The  burdens  of 
the  war  are  undoubtedly  great  during  its  continuance,  but  at  its 
termination  they  cease  altogether.  Wo  are  too  apt  to  think  that 
the  war  is  burdensome  only  in  proportion  to  what  we  are,  at  the 
moment,  called  to  pay  tor  it  in  taxes,  without  reflecting  on  the 
probable  duration  of  such  taxes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade 
a  man  possessed  of  £20,000,  or  any  other  sum,  that  a  perpetual 
payment  of  £50  was  equally  burdensome  with  a  single  tax  of 
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£1,000.  He  would  have  some  vague  notion  that  the  £'50  per  an 
num  would  be  paid  by  poster  ty  and  would  not  be  pa  d  by  him 
but  if  he  leaves  hie  fortune  to  his  rod  lad  leaves  it  charged  with 
this  perpetual  tax,  where  is  the  difference  whether  he  leaves  him 
£30,000  with  the  tax,  or  £iy  000  withcut  itl  This  ai^ument  of 
chai^ng  posterity  with  the  interest  of  uut  del  t  or  of  lelieiing 
them  from  a  portion  of  such  interest  la  often  used  by  otherwise 
well-informed  people ;  but  we  eonfe  s  we  fee  oo  weiijht  in  it 

"  If  an  individual  were  called  upon  to  piy  £  1  000  to  the  income 
Ua,  he  would  probably  endeavor  to  sa\e  the  whtle  of  it  from  his 
income  ;  he  would  do  no  more  if,  in  lieu  of  this  war-tax,  a  loan  had 
been  raised,  for  the  interest  of  which  he  would  have  been  called 
upon  to  pay  only  £50  income-tax.  The  war-taxes,  then,  are  more 
economical ;  for  when  they  are  paid,  an  effort  is  made  to  save 
to  the  amount  of  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  war,  leaving  the 
national  capital  undiminished.  In  the  other  case,  an  effort  is 
made  to  save  only  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  such  expendi- 
ture, and  therefore  the  national  capital  is  diminished  in  amount. 
The  usual  objection  made  to  the  payment  of  the  lai^er  tax  is,  that 
it  could  not  be  conveniently  paid  by  manufacturers  and  land- 
holders, for  they  have  not  large  sums  of  money  at  their  command. 
We  think  that  great  efforts  would  be  made  to  save  the  tax  out  of 
their  income,  in  which  case  they  could  obtain  the  money  from 
this  source.  But  suppose  they  could  not,  what  should  hinder 
them  ftom  sellii^  a  part  of  their  property  for  money,  or  from 
borrowing  it  at  interest  ?  That  there  are  persons  disposed  to  lend 
is  evident  from  the  facility  with  which  government  raises  its  loans. 
"Withdraw  this  gi«at  borrower  from  the  market,  and  private  bor- 
rowers would  be  readily  accommodated."  [During  the  war  of  the 
Eebellion,  private  borrowers  obtained  loans  on  far  easier  terms 
than  the  government  could.  The  credit  of  the  latter  was  so  low, 
that  for  a  long  time  it  really  paid,  and  is  now  paying,  from  9  to 
14  per  cent  interest,  while  private  merchants  obtained  all  they 
needed  at  7  per  cent.  Then  the  country  would  have  saved  from 
3  to  7  per  cent,  even  if  taxation  had  been  made  so  heavy  as  to 
oompel  some  contributors  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  pay  their 
tesea.]  "  In  the  case  of  a  loan,  A  advances  the  money  and  B  pays 
the  interest,  and  everything  else  remains  as  before.  In  the  case 
of  war-taxes,  A  would   still  advance  the  money  and  B  pay  the 
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mterest,  only  with  this  difference,  he  would  pay  it  directly  to  A ; 
now  he  pays  it  to  government,  aod  gOTeniment  pays  it  to  A. 

"  In  every  view  of  this  question,  we  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  our  system  forever  to  get 
rid  of  the  practice  of  funding.  Let  us  meet  our  difflcuHies  as  they 
arise,  and  keep  our  estates  free  from  permanent  encumbrances,  of 
the  weight  of  which  we  are  never  truly  senaible  till  we  are  involved 
in  them  past  remedy." 

"  Under  the  firm  conviction  that  nations  will  at  last  adopt  the 
plan  of  defraying  their  espenses,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  at 
the  time  they  are  incurred,  we  are  favorable  to  every  plan  which 
shall  soonest  redeem  ns  from  debt ;  but  then  we  must  be  convinced 
that  the  plan  is  effective  for  the  object  This,  then,  is  the  place 
to  examine  whether  we  have,  or  can  have,  any  security  for  the 
due  application  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  payment  of  the  debt." 

After  examining  this  question,  he  concludes:  "It  is,  we  think, 
sufficiently  proved,  that  no  securities  can  be  given  by  ministers 
that  the  Sinking  Fund  shall  be  faithfully  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  debt ;  and  without  such  securities  we  should  be  much  bettor 
without  such  a  Fund.  To  pay  off  the  whole  or  a  great  portion  of 
the  debt  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  most  desirable  object,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  we  acknowledged  the  evils  of  the  Funding  system,  and 
resolutely  determined  to  carry  on  our  future  contests  without  hav- 
ing reeourae  to  it.  This  cannot,  or  rather  will  not,  be  done  by  a 
Sinking  Fund  as  at  present  constituted,  nor  by  any  other  that  we 
can  suggest ;  but  if,  without  raising  any  Fund,  the  debt  were  paid 
by  a  tax  on  property,  once  for  all  it  would  effect  its  object.  Thus, 
by  one  great  effort,  we  should  get  rid  of  one  of  the  most  terrible 
scourges  which  was  ever  invented  to  afflict  a  nation ;  and  our  com- 
merce would  be  extended  without  being  subject  to  all  the  vexar 
tious  delays  and  interruptions  which  our  present  artificial  system 
imposes  upon  it." 

Among  the  English  Economists  of  our  own  day,  McCulloch  is  the 
oldest  and  best-known  authority ;  and  as  his  extreme  conservatism 
tempffi  him  to  uphold  every  practice  of  the  English  government 
and  people,  bis  opinion  of  the  Funding  System  ought  to  have  great 
weight.  "  Eveiy  people  involved  in  war,"  he  says,  "  however  just 
and  necessary  the  contest  may  be,  must  sooner  or  later  experience 
the  eftect  of  the  waste  of  capital,  or  of  the  means  of  future  produO" 
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tion,  whicli  it  rarely  fails  to  occasion;  And  it  is  clear  that  no 
scheme  of  finance  can  be  bottomed  on  sound  principles,  which  dis- 
guises these  neceaeary  consequences  of  war,  and  deceives  the  puUio 
with  regard  to  their  real  situation.  This,  however,  is  notoriously 
the  case  with  the  funding  System.  It  is  truly  said  to  require  no 
individual  to  make  any  extraordinary  sacrifice  at  any  particular 
period  ;  and,  ia  this  respect,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
most  dangerous  diseases  which  steal  slowly  and  imperceptibly  on 
the  constLtution,  and  do  not  discover  their  malignant  symptoms 
until  they  have  fastened  on  the  vitals  and  vitiated  the  whole 
animal  economy. 

"  The  Funding  System  has  been  almost  universally  adopted,  and 
it  has  uniformly  been  abused,  and,  how  serviceable  soever  at  first, 
has  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  generally  injurious.  It  was 
carried  to  a  great  extent  in  Holland ;  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  it  is  to  it,  or  rather  to  the  excessive  taxation  in  time  of  peace 
which  it  occasioned,  that  the  low  rate  of  profit  in  that  repubhc, 
and  the  decline  of  her  fisheries,  manufaotures,  and  commerce,  are 
to  be  ascribed.  '  Sious  avona  remarquS,  que  VaccroUsemera  mccfmf 
dee  impSts,  et  la  nieeesiti  de  /aire  dee  emprants,  ont  concoura,  plus 
que  toute  autre  cause,  h  fain  ddcroitre  le  commerce  de  la  SoUande. 
O'esf  la  une  suite  iiievitahle  surtont  dea  empmnts,  parce  qu'-utie 
paix  ne  mortifie  pas  les  dettes  de  Petal.  Tous  les  avantaget  d'v.ne 
guerre  keureuse  ne  boniJiejU  les  desavantages  que  Vetat  en,  smiffre, 
Les  peuples  »<mt  Tnoins  heurgfix,  et  Vitat  ^esl  a_foibli' " 

An  avoidance  of  the  Funding  System  is  not  only  the  true  re- 
publican doctrine ;  we  have  a  right  to  call  it  also  the  established 
American  policy.  The  United  States,  hitherto,  have  always  paid 
off  their  war  debt  within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  that  con- 
tracted it.  The  Revolutionary  Debt  was,  in  fact,  fully  discharged 
at  least  as  early  as  1817;  for  the  National  Debt  still  existing  in 
that  year  ought  to  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  in  1803,  and  from  the  war  of  1812.  This  last  Debt  was 
still  more  rapidly  extinguished,  for  no  portion  of  it  remained  un- 
paid in  1835.  The  country  was  then  entirely  free  from  debt,  and 
even  found  itself  encumbered  with  a  surplus  income.  Thus  far, 
also,  we  have  been  paying  off  the  enormous  debt  contracted  during 
the  Great  Rebellion  at  a  rate  which,  if  continued,  would  insure  its 
extinction  in  about  one  generation.     In  July,  1865,  it  e 
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2,783  millions;  in  rebruary,-1870,  it  was  leas  than  2,445  millions, 
thus  showing  an  average  annual  diminution  of  about  74  millions. 
At  this  rate,  even  if  tasation  were  out  down  aa  rapidly  as  the  an- 
nual charge  for  interest  is  diminished,  the  Debt  would  be  extin- 
guiahed  in  thirty-three  years  from  1870. 

The  value  absorbed  in  loans  raised  at  home  is  so  much  with- 
drawn from  the  capital  employed  in  aiding  productive  industry 
within  the  country.  This  is  an  argument,  which  is  strongly 
urged  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  fever  of  raising 
within  the  year  the  whole  of  the  supplies  needed  for  war  pur- 
poses, instead  of  obtaining  them  by  an  increase  of  the  National 
Debt.  Whatever  is  spent  unproductively,  they  say,  cannot  but 
be  drawn  from  capital  or  yearly  income.  "  The  whole  and  every 
part  of  the  wealth  existing  in  the  country  forms,  or  helps  to  form, 
the  yearly  income  of  somebody.  The  privation  which  it  is  sup- 
poBdd  must  result  from  taking  the  amount  in  the  shape  of  taxes 
is  not  avoided  by  taking  it  in  a  loan.  The  suffering  is  not 
averted,  but  only  thrown  upon  the  laboring  classes,  —  the  least 
able,  and  who  least  ought,  to  bear  it ;  while  all  the  inooavenieuces, 
physical,  moral,  and  political,  produced  by  maintaining  taxes  for 
the  perpetual  payment  of  the  interest,  are  incurred  in  pure  loss. 
Whenever  capital  is  withdrawn  from  production,  or  from  the  fund 
destined  for  production,  to  be  lent  to  the  etate  and  expended 
unproductively,  that  whole  sum  is  withheld  from  the  laboring 
classes ;  the  loan,  therefore,  is  in  truth  paid  off  the  same  year  by 
these  classes ;  the  whole  of  the  sacrifice  necessary  for  paying  it 
off  is  actually  made ;  only  it  is  paid  to  the  wrong  persons,  and 
therefore  does  not  extinguish  the  claim ;  and  paid  by  the  very 
worst  of  taxes,  ~  a  tax  exclusively  on  the  laboring  class.  And  after 
having,  in  this  most  painful  and  unjust  of  ways,  gone  through 
the  whole  effort  necessary  for  extinguishing  the  Debt,  the  country 
remains  charged  with  it,  and  with  the  payment  of  its  interest  in 
perpetuity," 
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TAXATION. 

Taxation  ia  the  equivalent  rendered  by  a  people  to  their  gov- 
ernment for  preserving:  peace,  enforcing  justice,  and  aiding  in  vari- 
ous other  ways  the  production  of  wealth.  To  the  extent  of  the 
eervicea  thus  performed,  the  government  ig  a  co-worker  with  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and  therefore  equitably  claims  its  share  of 
tlie  products  of  each  year's  industry.  The  aggregate  task  is  moat 
economically  performed  through  a  Division  of  Labor,  whereby  one 
claae  of  men  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  making  laws  and 
admiuisteriag  them,  thus  enabling  every  other  class  to  do  its 
special  allotted  worlc  without  interruption,  fear,  or  hindrance. 
Iq  the  case  of  the  Post-OfBce,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  government 
renders  a  very  important  service  for  small  compensation.  If  the 
work  done  by  the  tribunals  of  justice  is  not  always  so  highly  ap- 
jHreoiated  as  it  deserves,  the  reason  ia,  that  the  feeling  of  security 
which  they  create  is  so  widely  diffused,  and  so  seldom  interrupted, 
that  mea  are  not  aware  how  much  it  contributes  to  their  happi- 
ness and  well-being.  Those  who  never  have  suits  at  law  are  quite 
as  much  indebted  toi  the  courts  as  those  who  frequent  them,  and 
therefore  a  tax  upon  the  whole  community  rightly  furnishes  the 
means  for  their  support  Arbitration  is  better  than  litigation,  it 
is  true  ;  but  litigation  is  still  better  than  open  strife  and  violence. 
Most  of  the  other  departments  of  government  may  &irly  be  con- 
sidered as  aids  of  the  judiciary,  or  means  of  enforcing  its  decisions. 

Taxation  in  the  abstract,  therefore,  is  eminently  just  and  expe- 
dient. The  only  difficulty  is,  how  to  apportion  it  equitably  among 
the  various  classes  of  the  people,  so  that  each  may  bear  its  rightful 
portion  of  the  burden  with  the  utmost  possible  ease  and  acquies- 
cence. Adam  Smith's  four  rules  for  the  assessment  and  collection' 
of  taxes  have  been  often  quoted;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  are  vague  and  incomplete,  and  affiird  but  little  practical 
guidance  for  legislation.  This  was  not  his  fault.  As  taxation 
needs  to  be  applied  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  the 
modes  which  have  been  contrived  for  applying  it  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  comples  and  intricate,  few  rules  can  be  hid 
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down  which  will  not  be  found  to  admit  many  exceptionB  and  lim- 
itations. 

Adam  Smith's  firat  canon  is,  "The  subjects  of  every  state  ought 
to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as 
possible  iu  proportion  to  their  respectiTe  abilities ;  that  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.  In  the  observation  or  neglect  of  this 
maxim  consists  what  is  called  the  equality  or  inequahty  of  tasa- 

Secondly,  "  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought 
to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the  man- 
ner of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  to  be  clear  and 
plain  to  the  contributor  and  to  every  other  person.  Where  it  is 
otherwise,  every  person  mibject  to  the  tax  is  put,  more  or  less,  in 
the  power  of  the  tas-gatherer."  A  still  worse  evil  is,  that  the 
tax-payers  cannot  then  make  those  nice  calculations  respecting 
futm-e  demands  upon  their  resources,  or  the  causes  which  will 
affect  the  pricos  of  commodities  and  the  future  state  of  the  mar- 
kets, upon  which  success  in  any  commercial  or  manufacturing  en- 
terprise largely  depends.  Adam  Smith  declares  it  to  be  proved 
from  the  experience  of  all  nations,  "  that  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  inequality  is  not  near  so  great  an  evil  as  a  very  small  degree  of 
uncertainty." 

Thirdly,  "  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
naanner,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  con- 
tributor to  pay  it.  Taxes  upon  such  consumable  goods  as  are 
articles  of  luxury  are  all  finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  gener- 
ally in  a  manner  that  is  very  convenient  for  him.  He  pays  them 
by  little  and  little,  as  he  has  occasion  to  buy,  the  goods,  and  as  he 
is  at  liberty,  too,  either  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  as  he  pleases,  it  must 
be  his  own  iault  if  he  ever  suffers  any  considerable  inconvenienoy 
from  such  taxes." 

Fourthly,  "  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take 
out,  and  to  keep  out,  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the 
state." 

The  first  of  these  rules,  as  here  stated  without  qualification,  is 
far  from  being  well  founded.  Taxation  strictly  proportioned  to 
revenue  or  income  would  press  with  undue  severity  on  the  indigent 
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and  the  induetrious  classes ;  for  the  rich  contribute  out  of  their 
abundance,  but  the  poor  out  of  their  living.  Hence  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted, on  all  hands,  that  the  bare  necessaries  of  hfe  should  not 
be  tased  at  all,  while  the  articles  which  are  properly  regarded  as 
comforts  or  decencies  should  contribute  moderately,  and  luxuries 
should  bear  the  heaviest  imposts.  Internal  tases  aie  properly  de- 
nominated excises,  {excisa,)  as  they  are  the  portion  cut  off  from 
the  value  of  commodities,  or  from  the  income  of  individuals,  for 
the  support  of  government.  Now,  the  state  has  no  mond  right  to 
cut  off  a  portion  of  the  poor  man's  loaf,  but  is  fully  justified  in 
taking  away  some  of  the  enjoyments  of  those  who  wOl  yet  have 
enough,  and  to  spare.  For  this  reason,  a  minimum  of  income  is 
always  declared  exempt  from  taxation ;  what  constitutes  a  mini- 
mum, must  be  determiaed  by  reference  to  the  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple and  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  Moreover,  to  lay  equal 
burdens  on  the  idle  and  the  industrious,  even  if  it  were  just, 
would  be  highly  inexpedient,  as  it  would  discourage  labor,  and  tend 
to  dry  up  the  resources  of  the  state.  Those  who  have  nothing 
to  lose  have  comparatively  little  need  of  protection ;  while  wealth 
could  not  exist  at  all,  except  under  the  safeguard  of  the  laws  and 
those  who  administer  them.  In  modem  days,  and  in  civilized  com- 
munities, the  machinery  of  government  exists  far  more  for  the 
protection  of  property  than  of  persons,  and  therefore  property 
should  bear  nearly  all  the  expense  of  maintaining  that  roachinery. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  indigent  classes,  by  filling  the  army  and 
navy,  form  the  chief  dependence  of  the  nation  in  the  case  of  war. 
Capitation  or  poil  tases  are  now  seldom  levied,  and  only  at  very 
low  rates. 

"  Equality  of  taxation,  as  a  maxim  of  politics,"  says  Mr,  Mill, 
"means  equality  of  sacrifice.  It  means  apportioning  the  contri- 
bution of  each  person  towards  the  expenses  of  government,  so  that 
he  shaU  feel  neither  more  nor  less  inconvenience  from  his  share 
of  the  payment,  than  every  other  person  experiences  from  his." 
Now  it  is  evident  that  a  5  per  cent  income  tas  imposes  the 
nece^ity  of  far  heavier  sacrifices  on  a  person  having  an  income 
of  only  $1,000,  than  on  another  whose  income  is  1 10,000.  In 
this  country,  it  would  cut  off  from  the  former  most  of  the  com- 
forts, and,  especially  if  he  had  a  large  family,  some  even  of  the 
necessaries,  of  life ;  while  the  latter  would  be  restricted  only  in  his 
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eajoyment  of  what  may  well  be  termed  superfluities.  The  former 
"would  be  prevented  from  making  any  proviaion  against  old  age  or 
other  disability,  or  for  tho  support  of  hia  femily  aft«r  his  owo 
death  ;  while  the  latter  could  continue  to  amass  capital  by  savings 
from  income.  Hence  the  proper  seose  to  be  put  upon  Smith's 
first  EQaxim  is,  that  "  people  should  be  taxed,  not  in  proportion  to 
what  they  have,  but  to  what  they  can  aflbrd  to  spend."  As  a 
principle  applicable  to  all  taies,  McCulloch  justly  observes,  that 
"  equality  of  contribution  is  an  inferior  consideration.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  best  tax  is,  not  that  it  is  most 
nearly  proportioned  to  the  means  of  individuals,  but  that  it  ia 
easily  assessed  and  collected,  and  is  at  the  same  time  most  con- 
ducive, all  things  considered,  to  the  public  interests." 

Adam  Smith's  second  maxim  ia  so  obviously  correct  as  to  need 
little  comment.  It  has  already  been  illustrated,  (page  69,)  in 
treating  of  the  causes  which  favor  the  accumulation  of  capital. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  feudal  system  was  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  amount  of  the  services  due  from  the  retainer  to 
his  lord,  together  with  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  when  they 
would  be  required.  Frequent  clianges  of  the  Tariff  of  customs 
duties  and  the  taxes  which  produce  the  Internal  Kevenue,  together 
with  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  prices  caused  by  the  state  of 
the  currency  and  the  alterations  of  the  banking  system,  are  the 
heaviest  discouragements  which  industry  and  capital  have  had 
to  encounter,  in  this  country,  since  1862.  The  uncertainty  thus 
created  is  an  additional  tax,  a  heavy  and  unequal  one,  which 
diminishes,  instead  of  increasing,  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  and 
enhances  the  cost  of  every  enterprise,  and  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities, by  the  necessaiy  insurance  against  risk. 

The  third  masim  is  best  illustrated  by  the  advantages  which 
have  followed  the  establishment  of  the  Warehouse  systena.  For- 
merly, the  duties  on  imported  goods  had  to  be  paid  at  the  moment 
of  their  arrival,  or  a  bond  with  sufficient  securities  had  to  be 
given  for  their  future  payment.  But  in  the  interval  between  the 
time  of  ordering  the  goods  and  that  of  selling  them  to  advantage 
in  this  country,  the  altered  condition  of  the  markets,  at  home  or 
abroad,  may  have  made  it  advantageous  to  eaport  them  again. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  sacrificing  the  amount  already 
paid  for  duties ;  or,  if  a  drawback  of  these  were  allowed,  there 
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would  still  be  the  vexation  and  delay  of  paBsing  the  merchandise 
again  through  the  custom-house,  with  all  the  requisite  precautions 
against-  fraud.  The  duties  being  payable  at  once,  and  not  by  in- 
stalments, BE  the  goods  were  sold  for  consumption,  their  price  was 
increased  by  the  loss  of  interest  on  the  capital  thus  advanced. 
Taxes  on  consumption,  such  as  all  customs  duties  are  intended  to 
be,  can  be  most  conveniently  paid  at  the  moment  of  sale  for  con- 
sumption, the  importer  being  only  the  intermediate  agent  be- 
tween the  foreign  producer  and  the  domestic  salesman.  In  order 
to  raise  funds  thus  to  pay  the  duties  in  advance,  the  importer 
was  often  compelled  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival.  The  principal  ports  of  the  country  were 
prevented  from  becoming  entr^&ts  for  foreign  commodities  awaits 
ing  a  market,  and  the  carrying  trade  thereby  suffered  great  dis- 
couragement. 

All  these  evils  are  now  obviated  by  allowing  the  merchandise, 
when  imported,  to  be  lodged  in  the  public  Warehouses,  under  the 
■joint  locks  of  the  importer  and  the  government,  where  they  may 
be  kept  without  paying  the  duties,  till  it  is  found  convenient 
to  enter  them  for  consumption  at  home,  or  to  send  them  abroad 
again  free  of  any  charge  but  that  for  rent.  Thus  the  goods  are 
not  taxed  til!  they  are  sold ;  and  as  the  purchaser  then  pays  the 
duties,  the  importer  is  not  compelled  to  miike  any  advance  of 
capital.  As  all  customs  duties,  like  other  indirect  taxes,  are 
nltimat«ly  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  most  convenient  moment 
for  exacting  them  does  not  arrive  till  the  goods  are  ready  to  be 
Bold,  when  the  tax  immediately  becomes  a  portion  of  theb  price. 
Such  articles  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  spices  can  be  imported  only 
at  certain  seasons,  and  in  large  quantities.  If  every  feoility  is 
afforded  for  storing  them,  and  the  duties  are  exacted  only  little  by 
little,  as  they  are  withdrawn  for  use,  the  government  obtains  from 
them  the  largest  possible  revenue,  and  imposes  the  least  possible 
burden  on  the  real  tax-payers. 

Smith's  fourth  maxim,  if  fully  carried  out,  requires  that  the 
taxed  person  should  not  be  deprived  either  of  money,  or  of  any 
other  advantage  or  means  of  comfort  or  indulgence,  except  so  far 
as  such  privation  directly  and  proportionally  increases  the  revenue 
of  the  state.  We  are  now  considering  tax-laws  so  far  only  as 
they  are  intended  to  fill  the  national  Treasurj- ;  with  their  inci- 
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denta]  uses,  to  repress  immorality  or  encourage  domestic  manu- 
facturea,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  Considered  simply 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  revenue,  any  tax  is  impolitic  and  utilair 
if  it  cau  be  collected  only  at  great  expense ;  if  it  interferes  with 
the  taxed  person's  freedom  of  action  and  choice ;  if  it  violates  hia 
right  of  privacy,  through  a  vesatioue  perquisition  into  the  state 
of  his  affairs ;  and  if  it  compels  him  either  to  give  up  altogether 
the  consumption  of  the  taxed  article,  or  to  resign  the  exercise  of 
the  taxed  profession  or  trade.  The  whole  cost  of  collection,  it  ie 
evident,  is  a  burden  to  the  tax-payer,  without  any  corresponding 
benefit  to  the  state. 

In  this  respect,  stamp  duties  are  perhape  preferable  to  all  others. 
It  costs  but  a  trifle  to  manufacture  the  stamps,  and  consumers 
take  good  care  to  provide  themselves  with  them  for  their  own 
security,  or  to  give  legal  validity  to  their  proceedings.  But  ex- 
cises or  internal  taxes,  especially  those  on  manufactures  which  can 
be  prosecuted  in  a  small  way  snd  at  little  expense,  are  very  ex- 
pensive to  collect ;  for  besides  the  direct  cost  of  coUectiou,  a  little 
army  is  constantly  needed  on  the  preventive  service,  to  prevent 
evasion  and  illicit  production.  Customs  duties  are  almost  equally 
objectionable  in  this  respect,  a^  smuggling  ^n  such  a  country  as 
the  United  States  can  never  be  entirely  prevented,  and  may  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  make  the  tax  virtually  unproductive. 

Most  instructive,  however,  is  the  difference  between  high  and 
low  rates  of  tax,  showing  the  superior  productiveness  of  the  latter. 
An  exorbitant  tax,  by  diminishing  the  consumption,  or  cutting  it 
off  altogether,  and  by  offering,  as  it  does,  a  heavy  bounty  on 
smuggling  and  other  forms  of  evasion,  inflicts  privation  or  severe 
loss  on  the  taa-payer,  at  the  same  time  that  it  actually  lessens  the 
receipts  of  the  government.  _Hence  the  noted  saying,  that,  in 
political  arithmetic,  two  and  two  do  not  make  four.  Addition  to 
the  rate  of  tax  often  occasions  loss  to  the  revenue,  and  diminution 
of  it  frequently  causes  a  great  gain.  So  far  as  the  former  result 
comes  from  lessening  the  consumption,  the  consumer  is  deprived 
of  his  former  comforts  and  enjoyments,  commerce  is  restricted, 
and  the  Treasury  suffers  without  benefit  to  anybody.  So  far  as  it 
is  produced  by  the  increase  of  smutting  and  other  illegal  and  dis- 
honest practices,  the  community  are  demoralized,  and  the  consumer 
pays  a  heavy  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  smu^ler  and  the  cheat. 
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The  history  of  the  English  revenue  laws  during  the  last  half- 
century  is  rich  in  instruction  on  all  these  points.  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  earned  their  best  fame  as  statesmen  througL 
the  able  measures  which  they  devised  and  carried  out,  consisting 
mainly  in  the  repeal  of  taxes  or  ia  diminishing  their  rates,  to 
lessen  the  burdens  of  the  people,  to  remove  the  causes  of  discon- 
tent, to  put  almost  an  entire  stop  to  smuggling,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  largely  to  incroaBe  the  revenue.  Up  to  1845,  the  average 
duty  in  Great  Britain  on  sugar  was  over  80  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
the  average  quantity  consumed  by  each  person  in  the  kingdom 
was  then  16J^  pounds,  and  the  net  revenue  obtained  from  the 
article  was  leas  than  five  millions  sterling.  In  1855,  the  duty 
was  reduced  to  about  40  per  cent ;  and  before  five  years  had 
elapsed,  the  consumption  rose  to  38  pounds  a  bead,  considerably 
more  than  double  its  former  amount,  and  the  revenue  was  in- 
creased to  seven  millions  sterling.  In  other  words,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  lessening  the  rate  of  tax,  the  consumers  had  twice  as 
much  sugar,  and  the  government  40  per  cent  more  revenue.  The 
earlier  and  higher  rate  was  a  flagitious  violation  of  Adam  Smith's 
fourth  roflTfiiTi ;  it  diminished  by  one  half  the  people's  consumption 
of  the  commodity,  not  only  without  benefit,  but  with  a  positive 
and  great  loss,  to  the  Treasury, 

To  prove  that  this  was  not  an  exceptional  case,  many  other 
instances  might  be  cited,  like  the  following.  As  recently  as  1830, 
the  duty  on  tea  was  2s.  6rf.  a  pound,  its  average  consumption  was 
lib.  5oc.  per  head,  and  the  revenue  obtained  from  it  was  consider- 
ably less  than  four  millions  sterling.  In  1859,  the  duty  was 
reduced  nearly  one  half;  the  average  consumption  soon  rose  to 
mbs.  12o2.,  and  the  revenue  was  increased  to  six  millions.  The 
history  of  the  coffee  duty  was  very  similar;  when  cut  dowii  one 
half,  the  consumption  for  each  person  was  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  net  revenue  was  augmented  over  60  per  cent. 

As  these  facts  were  made  notorious  in  books  and  the  news- 
papers, it  seems  incredible  that  Congress  should  have  blundered 
as  wofully  as  it  did  in  adjusting  the  details  of  the  revenue  system 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  great  war  and  a  heavy  ffational  Debt.  The 
supposition  of  the  members  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  taxes  imposed,  and  the  heavier  the  rates,  the  larger 
would  be  the  revenue.     Hardly  any  articles  were  admitted  into 
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the  country  free  of  duty,  and  the  average  rate  on  those  which  paid 
duty  exceeded  48  per  cent.  Few  profesaioos,  trades,  or  etnploy- 
meata  could  be  exercised  without  paying  for  a  license,  and  few 
legal  or  commercial  papers  could  be  passed  as  valid  without  a 
stamp.  Moat  manufactures  were  taxed,  and  some  of  them  thrice 
over ;  first  on  the  raw  material,  eecondly  on  the  process,  and 
thirdly  on  the  sales  of  the  products ;  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
come tax  ultimately  levied  on  the  net  profits,  or  of  the  State  and 
municipal  taxes  on  the  capital  invested  and  the  real  estate  occu- 
pied. Different  sorts  of  taxation  were  made  to  offset  and  justify 
each  other.  Heavy  burdens  on  domestic  industry  rendered  neces- 
sary additional  rates  of  duty  on  foreign  productions ;  and  as  many 
of  these  imported  articles  were  needed  in  the  pi-ocesses  of  manu- 
facture, the  coat  of  production  was  greatly  enhanced,  consumption 
fell  off,  and  receipts  into  the  Treasury  were  diminished  as  much 
as  the  people  were  oppressed.  From  1864  to  1867,  the  United 
States  were  the  most  heavily  taxed  nation  in  the  civilized  world. 
The  revenue  collected  by  the  government  may  not  have  been 
larger  than  it  was  in  England;  but  the  amount  paid  by  the 
people  was  probably  twice  as  great.  This  state  of  things,  of 
course,  could  not  be  endured  long.  A  reform  commenced  in  1867, 
which,  though  it  haa  reduced  the  burden  of  taxation  perhaps  one 
half,  ia  still  iar  from  having  reached  completion. 

Aa  the  most  striking  instance  that  can  be  found  of  violation  of 
all  the  principles  of  taxation  which  have  yet  been  mentioned,  take 
the  inordinate  assessment  on  distilled  spirits.  A  heavy  excise  on 
spirits  is  always  deemed  proper,  because  it  adds  to  the  coat  of  a 
vicious  indulgence,  and  has  but  Httle  effect  in  diminishing  the 
consumption,  ao  that  the  returns  to  the  revenue  are  very  great. 
These  two  pleas,  however,  are  not  very  consistent  with  each  other; 
a  tax  which  has  no  effect  in  lessening  the  consumption  does  not 
correct  the  bad  habit,  but  only  makes  it  worse  by  rendering  it 
more  coatly.  Considered  solely  as  a  revenue  measure,  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  vety  heavy  tax  on  this  article  was  a  decided  blunder.  Its 
fruita  were  reaped,  not  to  any  great  extent  by  the  government, 
but  by  every  smuggler  who  could  paddle  a  canoe  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  a  keg  of  whiskey  in  its  bows  ;  by  every  keeper  of 
a  dramshop,  who,  at  the  expense  of  only  a  few  dollars,  could  set 
up  an  illicit  still  in  his  cellar  or  kitchen ;    by  eveiy  dishonest 
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trader,  who  could,  make  a  profit  of  over  a  dollar  on  the  gallon  by 
the  sale  of  emu^led  epirits,  while  his  gains  from  the  lawful  traffic 
in  the  article  were  not  a  tenth  part  as  large ;  even  by  most 
inspectors  who  were  put  to  watch  the  distilleries,  and  who  could 
obtain  naore  thousands  by  shutting  their  eyes,  than  the  govern- 
ment paid  them,  hundreds  for  keeping  them  open.  An  army  of 
coast-guards,  informers,  and  detectives  conld  not  repress  so  gainful 
an  illicit  trade,  surrounded  by  so  peculiar  facilities. 

"Few  governments,"  says  McCulloch,  "have  been  satisfied  with 
imposing  moderate  duties  on  spirits,  but  partly  in  the  view  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue,  and  partly  in  the  view  of  placing  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  lower  classes,  have  almost  invariably  load- 
ed them  with  such  oppressively  high  duties  as  have  entirely  de- 
feated both  objects.  The  imposition  of  duties  does  not  lessen  the 
appetite  for  spirits ;  and  as  no  vigilance  of  the  officers  or  severity  of 
the  laws  has  been  found  sufficient  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the 
market  to  the  legal  distillers,  the  real  effect  of  the  high  duties  has 
been  to  throw  the  supply  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  demand  into 
the  hands  of  the  illicit  distiller,  and  to  superadd  the  atrocities  of 
the  smuggler  to  the  idleness  and  dissipation  of  the  drunkard."  Ex- 
perience in  the  United  States  has  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  this 

Before  any  tax  was  imposed  on  the  production  of  this  article,  it 
was  estimated  that  about  90  millions  of  gallons  were  annually  dis- 
tilled in  this  country,  one  half  for  manufacturing  and  one  half  for 
drinking  purposes,  at  an  average  cost  of  twenty  cents  a  gallon. 
In  1864,  the  production  being  taxed  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  a 
gallon  for  two  thirds  of  the  year,  and  sixty  cents  for  the  rest  of  the 
time,  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  exceeded  28  millions  of  dollars.  For 
half  of  the  next  year,  the  tax  was  raised  to  $1.50,  and  then  to 
$2.00;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  demand  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  revenue  fell  to  less 
than  16  millions.  Then  it  recovered  to  its  former  amount,  but 
soon  fell  off  ag^m,  till,  m  186S,  the  revenue  from  this  source  but 
little  exceeded  IS  millions  The  law  was  then  altered,  the  rate 
was  reduced  to  fif^y  lents,  and  in  1869,  the  proceeds  of  this  tax 
were  over  45  millions  Thus  a  reduction  of  the  excise  to  one 
fourth  of  its  former  amount  made  the  revenue  nearly  three  and  a 
half  times  as  lar^e.     While  the  rate  was  at  the  highest,  the  average 
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price  of  the  ftrticle  in  the  market  was  less  than  the^tax  ;  that  ia, 
less  than  $2.00  a  gallon,  thus  leaving  nothing  for  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacture. As  there  ia  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  for 
drinking  purposes  was  sensibly  diminished,  even  by  the  most  eior- 
bitant  rate,  it  follows  that  the  comnaianity  were  taxed  on  this  one 
article,  in  1868,  about  90  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  a  little  over 
13  millions  were  received  by  government,  and  more  than  76  mO- 
lions  by  smugglers  and  cheats.  The  revenue  service  became  ut- 
terly corrupt,  and  the  morula  of  the  people  were  seriously  injured 
by  the  shameless  parade,  which  was  made  before  them,  of  enonnoua 
gains  obtained  by  dishonest  means. 

The  trade  with  Canada  afforded  one  significant  intimation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  frauds  were  practised.  The  year  before 
the  war,  the  export  of  Indian  com  into  that  country  did  not 
amount  to  two  millions  of  bushels ;  but  in  1863,  before  the  tas  on 
tpirits  had  become  excessive,  this  amount  'was  suddenly  increased 
to  four  millions  and  a  quarter.  As  Canada  usually  produces  grain 
enough  for  her  own  use,  and  even  for  export,  the  com  was  certainly 
not  needed  for  consumption  there ;  but  as  distilling  is  there  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent,  the  excise  oh  spirits  being  very  low,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  com  was  sent  thither  to  be  manufactured 
into  spirits,  which  were  then  smu^led  back  across  the  line,  and 
sold  in  our  northern  markets.  To  impose  a  tax  of  90  millions  of 
dollars  on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  Canadian  distillers  and  smugglers,  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
feat  of  legislation. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  impose  taxes  is  somewhat  restricted 
by  several  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  which  is,  that  "  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State."  Another  clause  declares  that  "  no  capitation  or 
other  direct  tas  shall  be  laid  unless  in  proportion"  to  the  repre- 
sentative population,  as  determined  by  the  census ;  and  a  third 
provides  that  "all  duties,  imports,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States," 

Two  rules  are  thus  laid  down,  —  one  of  apportionment,  applicable 
to  all  direct  taxes,  and  the  other  of  uniformity,  which  regulates 
those  that  are  indirect.  As  the  former  makes  population  rather 
than  wealth  the  measure  of  the  tax  to  be  levied,  it  bears  rather 
harshly  on  those  larger  States,  where  the  people  are  chiefiy  et^aged 
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in  agriculture ;  while  the  latter  properly  regards  tax-payers  in  their 
iudividual  capacity,  and  not  as  inhabitants  of  different  States. 
But  the  first  question  to  be  answered  is,  Which  are  direct  tases, 
and  which  are  indirect  t 

"  A  direct  tax,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  is  one  which  is  demanded  from 
the  very  persons  who,  it  is  intended  or  desired,  should  pay  it. 
Indirect  taxes  are  those  which  are  demanded  from  one  person,  in 
the  expectation  and  intention  that  he  shall  indemnify  himself  at 
the  expense  of  another."  Nearly  all  taxes  on  consumption,  there- 
fore, are  indirect ;  for,  though  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  or  producer,  the  whole  burden  of  them  ulti- 
mately falls  on  the  consumer,  through  the  enhancement  of  price 
which  they  occasion.  They  are  nominally  imposed  on  commodities, 
such  as  tea,  coffee,  distilled  spirits,  and  the  like,  for  the  sake  of 
apportioning  the  assessment  among  the  persona  who  use  these 
articles,  and  who  arc  intended  to  be  tased  to  the  extent  of  such* 
use.  It  is  often  said  that  they  are  less  burdensome  than  other 
imposts,  because  any  person  can  avoid  paying  them  by  ceasing  to 
use  the  taxed  commodity,  or  to  exercise  the  profession  or  trade 
which  requires  a  hcense,  or  to  give  .the  receipts,  deeds,  or  checks 
which  need  a  stamp.  True,  he  can  thus  avoid  the  direct  payment 
of  money  to  the  Treasury ;  yet  he  does  not  thereby  escape  the 
burden  of  the  tax,  but  only  transforms  it  into  a  privation  of  accus- 
tomed indulgences,  or  of  the  gainful  employment  or  act,  which 
would  otherwise  be  open  to  him.  The  tax  is  properly  indirect 
only  when  it  is  laid  on  an  article  which  the  tax-payer  intends  to  sell, 
since  thus  only  can  he  be  repaid  by  demanding  a  higher  price  for 
it.  When  the  impost,  however,  is  intended  to  reach  commodities 
already  in  use,  or  which  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chant into  those  of  the  consumer,  it  is  evidently  a  direct  tax. 
Such  are  what  are  called,  in  England,  the  Assessed  Taxes.  In 
the  United  States,  certain  articles  enumerated  in  Schedule  A  of  the 
tax-law,  such  as  gold  or  silver  watches,  pianofortes,  and  pleasure 
yachts,  subject  the  possessor  of  them  to  an  annual  tax. 

A  direct  tax  may  be  assessed  either  upon  such  commodities  in 
use,  the  number  and  value  of  which  are  supposed  to  correspond  in 
some  measure  to  the  wealth  of  him  who  owns  them,  or  upon  the 
person,  property,  or  income  of  the  contributor ;  for  he  cannot,  in 
either  of  these  cases,  shift  the  burden  upon  anybody  else.     Such  a 
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tax,  because  open  and  visible,  an  immedifite  demand  upon  the 
pocket  by  a  eummona  to  pay,  la  apt  to  create  discontent.  But  an 
indirect  tai  is  insidious,  because  concealed  ;  we  pay  a  higher  price 
for  the  article,  without  thinking  whether  the  increased  expense  is 
caused  by  a  tas,  or  by  the  enhanced  cost  of  production.  Few  per- 
sons in  this  countiy  are  at  all  aware  how  frequently  and  heavily 
they  are  now  taxed,  because  they  seldom  see  the  tax-gatherer. 
But  in  truth,  though  invisible,  he  seldom  leaves  them.  lu 
every  paymeut  that  they  make  they  pay  more,  in  every  receipt  of 
salary  or  wages  they  receive  less,  because  this  unseen  Shylock 
always  clutches  his  share.  In  every  pound  of  sugar,  salt,  or  tobaeco 
that  the  people  purchase ;  in  every  foot  of  gas  that  they  bum ;  in 
every  tool  or  implement  that  they  use,  —  they  pay  a  government 
tax.  Every  cup  of  tea,  coffee,  wine,  beer,  or  spirits  that  is  drunk, 
costs  more  because  it  is  taxed.  Limiber  and  iron  are  taxed,  and 
we  pay  the  tax  in  the  form  of  heavier  house-rent  and  a  higher 
price  of  board.  The  very  indirectness  of  the  tax  really  makes  it 
heavier ;  for  its  rate  is  increased  by  the  number  of  hands  through 
which  it  passes  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  and  by  every  eva- 
sion of  it  which  escapes  detection.  And  yet  such  taxes  do  not  ap- 
pear so  burdensome  as  they  really  are,  not  only  because  they  are 
hidden  in  the  price,  but  because  they  are  collected  in  amounts  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  The  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar,  yield  an  annual  revenue  exceeding  46  millions  of  dollars  ; 
but  Mr.  Wells,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  calculates  that 
the  average  cost  of  them  to  each  consumer  is  only  about  foiir  cents 
a  week.  This  is  a  striking  case  to  show  the  advantages  obtained 
by  strict  conformity  to  Adam  Smith's  third  rule. 

The  Constitutional  restriction  respecting  the  apportio^jment  of 
direct  taxes  brings  up  a  grave  question  respecting  the  legality  of 
the  income  tax.  This  is  unquestionably  a  direct  tax,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  representative  popu- 
lation, as  determined  by  the  census.  But  it  is  not.  It  is  assessed 
by  the  rule  of  uniformity,  according  to  which  an  income  of 
$10,000  pays  precisely  the  same  amount,  of  whatever  State  the 
owner  of  that  income  may  be  an  inhabitant  This  is  just,  but  it  is 
not  Constitutional.  As  Massachusetts  is  a  wealthy  State,  the  ag- 
gregate income  of  her  citizens  is  very  large.  For  the  year  ending 
July,  1866,  she  paid  30  per  cent  more  income  tax  than  Ohio, 
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thoagh,  according  to  her  representative  poptilation,  she  onght  to 
have  paid  only  about  half  as  much.  Pennsylvania  paid  only  i3 
per  cent,  though,  according  to  the  Constitution,  she  ought  to  have 
paid  lis  per  cent,  more  than  Massachusetts. 

According  to  the  rule  of  interpretation  which  seems  to  have 
been  practically  adopted  by  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  only  is  a  direct  tax  which  is  assessed  immediately 
upon  the  States  in  their  political  capacities  as  units,  or  upon  real 
estate.  Thus,  the  tas-bill  of  July,  1861,  imposed  what  it  called  a 
direct  tax  of  twenty  millions  upon  the  States,  distributing  the 
sum  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  representative  population. 
Ohio  was  thereby  required  to  pay  over  $  1,500,000,  Pemisylvania 
over  $1,900,000,  and  Massachusetts  but  little  over  $800,000; 
and  each  State  was  left,  to  collect  its  own  amount  in  any  way 
that  it  saw  fit,  or  to  allow  the  officers  of  the  national  government 
to  collect  it  by  an  assesement  on  lands  and  buildings, —  that  is, 
on  real  estate. 

But  no  distinction  is  available,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  between 
property  and  the  income  of  that  property.  If  a  tax  laid  upon  a 
farm  is  direct,  a  tax  on  the  income  or  rent  received  for  the  use 
of  that  farm  is  equally  direct  The  same  property  and  the  same 
person  is  affected  in  either  oase;  and  it  is  only  as  yielding 
income  that  the  farm  is  taxable  at  all.  In  England,  the  same 
assessment  is  called  indifferently  an  income .  tax  <»:  a  jroperty 
tax. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  that  the  income  tax,  in  its  present 
form,  is  unconstitutionaL  All  that  can  be  said  in  fovor  of  it  is, 
that  the  article  in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  it  is  practi- 
cally obsolete,  and  ought  to  be  repealed.  This  article  was  adopted 
only  as  part  of  a  compromise,  being  intended  as  compensation  for 
the  rule  which  asc«rtains  the  representative  population,  by  adding 
to  the  whole  number  of  whites  three  fifths  of  the  slaves.  As 
there  are  no  slaves  now,  this  rule  for  apportioning  the  number 
of  Eepresentativea  in  Congress  is  obsolete,  and  ought  to  be  abro- 
gated, together  with  its  appendage  and  offset,  the  rule  for  the 
apportionment  of  direct  taxation. 

A  graver  objection  to  the  income  tax  is,  that  it  is  unequal  and 
unjust,  because  temporary  and  contingent  incomes  are  assessed  at 
Ibe  same  rate  as  those  which  are  permanent  and  certain.     A  per- 
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entirely  on  a  salary,  or  on  professional  earnings, 
the  income  in  either  of  these  cases  being  acquired  by  his  daily 
labor,  and  terminating  with  hia  life,  or  even  when  age  or  infirmity 
incapacitate  him  for  ■work,  must  contribute  aa  much  as  one  who 
receives  the  same  amount  annually  from  rents,  diyidends,  or  any 
form  of  invested  capital,  and  is  therefore  not  obliged  to  work  for 
a  livelihood.  This  is  evidently  unfair.  The  protection  of  persona 
and  property  is  the  object  for  which  government  exists,  — is  that 
for  which  we  pay  taxes  as  a  compensation.  If  I  own  lands, 
buildings,  railroad  stock,  etc.,  which  yield  me  an  income  of  $6,000 
a  year,  the  government  protects  my  person  and  $100,000  of  my 
property  ;  if  my  neighbor's  only  income  is  one  of  the  same  amount, 
consisting-  in  a  saJazy,  or  hia  professional  earning  from  day  to 
day  as  a  physician  or  a  lawyer,  the  government  protects  only  his 
person ;  he  has  no  property  which  needs  to  be  guarded ;  he  has 
none  to  bequeath  to  his  children.  Can  it  be  said,  then,  that  my 
neighbor  and  I  contribute  in  proportion  to  our  respective  abili- 
ties, or  in  proportion  to  the  aid  and  protection  which  we  receive 
from  the  government,  when  we  pay  precisely  the  same  income 
taxi  Take  another  instance:  A  has  1 50,000  which  he  invests 
in  a  hfe  annuity,  giving  him,  at  his  age,  $6,000  a  year;  B  has 
$100,000,  the  whole  of  which  he  will  leave  to  his  heirs,  and  from 
which,  for  the  present,  he  also  receives  $6,000  a  year.  Yet  these 
two  men  pay  the  same  annual  sum  under  the  income  tax,  though 
the  property  of  one  is  just  double  that  of  the  other,  and  he 
thereby  receives  twice  as  much  protection. 

The  income-tax  law,  both  of  England  and  America,  sanctions 
this  monstrous  inequality.  Obviously  the  only  fair  method  would 
be  to  x;apitalize  these  incomes,  reckoning  one  class  of  them  as 
pei^tual  annuities,  and  the  other  as  terminable,  ending  at  differ- 
ent periods,  according  to  each  party's  expectation  of  life  as  deter- 
mined by  the  tables  of  mortality;  and  then  assess  the  tax  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  as  thus  ascertained.  The  only  objection 
to  this  method  is,  tliat  it  would  render  the  assessment  of  the  tax 
a  complex,  laborious,  and  uncertain  process.  But  it  is  urged, 
that  "  the  income  which  lasts  only  ten  years  pays  the  tax  only 
ten  years,  whUe  that  which  lasts  forever  pays  forever."  What  is 
that  to  the  purpose  J  Of  course,  when  a  thing  ceases  to  exist,  it 
must  cease  to  be  taxed.     This  is  true  oven  of  what  is  called  a 
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permanent  income ;  for  when  the  capital  from  which  it  Tvas  de- 
rived is  lost  or  spent,  the  income  can  no  longer  he  assessed.  As 
one  year,  eo  far  aa  the  income  tax  is  concerned,  is  precisely  like 
another,  if  such  a  tax  levied  for  one  year  is  une^nal  and  wrong, 
for  a  Btill  stronger  reason  it  is  unequal  and  wrong  when  levied 
for  any  numher  of  years.  The  prolongation  of  injustice  is  cer- 
tainly no  compensation  for  the  injustice.  It  ia  an  obvious  truth, 
that  income  alone  ought  not  to  bear  so  heavy  a  burden  as  income 
and  property  united.  The  proper  compensation  would  be  that 
mere  income  should  neyer  be  assessed  separately,  but  a  tax  of 
corresponding  weight  should  always  be  laid,  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  property  from  which  permanent  incomes  are  derived. 

These  considerations  will  help  us  to  a  right  view  of  one  capi- 
tal feature  of  the  income-tax  system,  as  it  was,  in  this  oountiy, 
whereby  it  was  distinguished  from  the  English  law.  Our  system 
was  ft  progressive  one,  the  tas  being  increased,  not  merely  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  income,  but  in  a  considerably 
higher  ratio,  three  or  four  points  being  arbitrarily  taken,  at 
which  the  rate  of  taxation  was  made  greater.  All  incomes  below 
$600  a  year  were  not  taxed  at  all;  those  between  $600  and 
$5,000  paid  5  per  cent  on  the  excess  over  $600;  those  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000  paid  7^  per  cent,  and  those  over  $10,000 
paid  10  per  cent,  on  the  same  excess.  English  writers  and  legis- 
lators, upholding  the  principle  of  their  aristocratic  institutions, 
which  favor  in  every  manner  the  accumulation  of  property  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  censure  our  progressive  system,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  taxation,  but  confiscation,  of  the  wealth  of  the 
rich,  and  that  it  disheartens  industry  and  frugality  by  taking 
away  the  eucourageroent  to  amass  riches.  This  last  argument 
has  not  much  weight ;  for  hardly  any  one  will  relax  his  efforts  to 
obtain  an  income  of  more  than  $  10,000  a  year,  by  being  made  to 
see  that- he  will  have  to  pay  annually  2J-  per  cent  more  tax  than  if 
he  had  only  $6,000,  The  assertion,  that  an  advancing  rate  of  tax 
is  of  the  nature  of  confiscation,  would  be  true,  if  the  advance  were 
rapid,  or  were  carried  to  a  high  point  To  enact,  for  instance, 
that  an  income  below  $4,000  should  pay  nothing,  hut  if  over 
$5,000,  it  should  contribute  20  per  cent,  and  if  over  $10,000, 
50  per  cent,  would  be  robbery,  not  taxation.  Such  a  law  would 
defeat  its  own  end,  since  very  few  would  be  willing  to  accumu- 
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late  more  than  $4,500  a  year;  surplus  earnings  beyond  this 
point  they  ■would  aqiiander  upon  objects  of  mere  caprice  and  ex- 
travagance, and  the  government  would  receive  little  or  nothing. 
Hardly  any  one  would  be  industrious  or  frugal,  if  all,  or  even 
if  a  very  large  fraction,  of  the  fruits  of  industry  and  frugality 
were  to  be  seized  by  their  rulers.  But  that  a  rate  which  ad- 
vances slowly,  and  soon  attains  a  maximum,  is  neither  unjust  nor 
impolitic,  is  proved  by  the  esample  of  the  English  themselves ; 
for  they  too  exempt  all  incomes  below  £100  sterhng  from  any 
tas.  And  this  is  just,  for  the  true  measure  of  one's  ability  to 
nndei^  taxation  is  not  what  he  has,  but  what  he  can  spare.  The 
very  poor  can  spare  nothing,  and  those  who  are  worth  but  little 
can  spare  less,  euen  m  proportion  to  their  income,  than  those  who 
are  very  rich.  This  principle  ia  universally  admitted  in  the  case 
of  indirect  taxation ;  since  all  governments  profess  to  tax  necetia- 
ries  very  lightly,  comfbrfs  moderately,  and  Itacuries  at  a  high  rate. 
Then  it  is  equally  true  for  all  taxation,  whether  direct  or  indirect. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  country  clergyman  or  schoolmaster, 
with  a  salary  of  §1,500,  who  pays  the  government  $25  a  year, 
being  5  per  cent  on  the  excess  over  $1,000,  is  taxed  quite  aa 
heavily  in  proportion  to  his  abilities,  aa  the  man  who  annually 
pays  $il,000,  and  has  $9,000  left  for  himaelf. 

An  advancing  rate  is  justifiable,  therefore,  if  it  advances  slowly, 
and  stops  at  a  low  point.  The  precise  limits  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  any  general  rule ;  they  must  be  fixed  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily, by  sound  discretion  and  a  large  view  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  As  the  rates  of  interest  and  profits  are  larger  in 
any  country,  a  higher  and  more  rapid  advance  may  be  tolerated ; 
because  men  are  tempted  to  'accumulate  more  according  as  the 
balance  of  profit  remaining  to  them,  is  larger.  The  English  law 
stops  the  advance  at  so  low  a  point  as  to  be  unjust  to  persons 
of  moderate  income,  and  to  favor  unduly  the  very  rich.  The 
American  rule,  equitable  and  expedient  here,  would  act  injuriously 
in  England,  where  the  rate  of  profit,  on  an  average,  is  not  lialf  aa 
lai^  as  in  the  United  States.  I  say  the  English  law  is  unjust 
to  small  incomes,  because,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  indirect  taxes 
take  away  vastly  more  in  proportion  from  the  poor  than  from  the 
rich.  It  is  true,  that  the  rich  contribute  something  more  through 
the  heavily  taxed  luxuries  which  they  consume,  but  not  enough 
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to  make  up  for  the  immense  advaatago  which  they  enjoy  in 
respect  to  the  taz  on  necessaries  and  comforts ;  since  moat  of  the 
latter  are  objects  of  daily  consumption,  while  great  luxuries  gen- 
erally are  of  infrequent  use,  as  they  only  serve  purposes  of 
ostentation,  and  they  also  endure  a  long  while.  As  the  income 
tai,  then,  so  fer  as  it  presses  on  terminable  and  contingent  in- 
comes just  as  heavily  as  on  those  which  are  perpetual  and  certain, 
conceals  real  inequality  and  injustice  under  apparent  uniformity ; 
BO,  through  its  advancing  rate  on  the  larger  incomes,  it  was  really 
equal  and  equitable  by  ceasing  to  be  uniform. 

Even  in  this  country,  however,  the  advancing  rate  was  kept  up 
only  for  three'years.  In  1867,  Congress  extended  the  exemption 
from  any  tax  to  incomes  of  $  1,000  a  year,  and  made  the  rate 
uniform  at  5  per  cent  on  the  excess  of  any  income  over  that 
amount.  Probably  the  tax  will  soon  be  abolished  altogether,  both 
in  England  and  the  United  States ;  for,  though  a  convenient  im- 
post for  the  government,  as  it  may  be  made  veiy  productive,  and 
as  its  collection  involves  but  little  trouble  or  expense,  it  is  always 
unpopular;  and  it  is  practically  unequal  and  demoralizing,  be- 
cause it  holds  out  a  strong  temptation  to  contributors  to  make 
dishonest  returns.  The  sources  of  income  are  rents,  dividends, 
profits,  and  wages  or  salaries.  All  of  these,  excepting  profits,  are 
probably  reported,  or  may  be  ascertained,  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness. But  the  tax  cannot  be  equitably  assessed  on  profits, 
without  demanding  from  each  contributor  a  frank  and  honest 
statement  of  the  results  of  his  business  for  the  preceding  year. 
Such  statements  comparatively  few  persons  are  able  or  willing  to 
make.  The  amount  which  they  will  be  required  to  pay  must 
appear  to  them  as  a  sort  of  penalty  on  the  scrupulousness  with 
which  their  returns  are  made  out,  and  as  giving  an  unfair  advan- 
tage to  many  who  will  be  less  scrupulous.  Cases  of  intentional 
fraud  and  perjury  may  not  be  veiy  numerous,  though  there  will 
always  be  too  many  even  of  such,  when  the  temptation  is  so 
stror^.  But  men  easily  deceive  themselves,  when  their  own 
interests  are  deeply  concerned.  Out  of  the  gross  gains  of  the 
year,  so  large  a  portion  may  be  charged  off  to  replace  supposed 
dilapidations  of  capital,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  or  bad  debts, 
that  only  a  slender  net  income  may  remain  to  be  taxed.  "  The 
income  tax,"  says  Goldwin  Smith,  "  is  a  tax  which  ought  to  be 
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resorted  to  oiily  in  time  of  war,  or  in  some  national  emergency 
wliicb  escites  the  national  spirit  as  much  as  war.  It  is  only  when 
the  national  spirit  is  so  excited  that  there  is  a  chance  of  true 
returns.  In  ordinary  times,  the  income  tas  is  a  tax  on  honesty, 
a  premium  oa  dishonesty,  a  corrupter  of  national,  and  especially 
of  commercial  honor." 

Taxes  on  capital  have  been  held  to  be  far  more  objectionable 
than  taxes  on  income,  on  tbe  ground  that  the  latter  are  made 
good  out  of  the  greater  economy  in  hie  expenditures  which  they 
enforce  upon  the  contributor,  while  the  former,  by  impairing  the 
fund  that  sustains  labor  and  is  necessary  for  production,  dry  up 
the  very  sources  of  the  country's  revenues.  The  argument  is  a 
good  one ;  but  I  doubt  if  any  taxes,  whatever  be  their  name,  are 
ever  paid  ont  of  capital,  except  those  which  are  so  exorbitant  that 
thoy  cannot  be  defrayed  out  of  income.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose,  that,  because  taxes  are  rated  proportionally  to  capital, 
therefore  they  must  be  paid  out  of  that  xjapital.  So  far  as  the 
contributor's  means  permit,  he  lumps  together  all  the  taxes  which 
he  is  obliged  aimually  to  pay,  however  they  may  be  denominated, 
and  adds  the  aggregate  to  his  ordinary  necessary  expenditures  for 
iiiB  year,  the  whole  to  be  defrayed  out  of  his  income,  if  practicable. 
In  this  country,  nearly  all  the  municipal  taxes,  and  most  of  those 
collected  by  the  individual  States,  ai'O  rated  proportionally  to 
the  whole  property  of  the  respective  tax-payers,  including  both 
real  and  personal  estate ;  yet  no  one  supposes  these  imposts  are 
paid  out  of  any  other  fund  than  that  from  which  national  taxes, 
most  of  which  are  indirect,  are  defrayed.  Stamps  affixed  to  legal 
documents  for  the  transfer  of  property  are  called  taxes  upon 
capital,  because  the  costliness  of  them  is  usually  proportioned  to 
the  whole  value  of  the  property  so  transferred.  But  they  are  no 
more  necessarily  paid  out  of  the  capital,  thaa  are  the  fees  of  the 
lawyers  who  are  employed  to  draw  up  those  documents.  Even 
a  tax  on  legacies  and  inheritances,  if  moderate  in  rate,  is  usually 
paid,  I  suspect,  out  of  the  income,  for  the  first  jear  or  two,  of  the 
estate  received,  the  heir  or  legatee  having  a  strong  inducement  to 
keep  the  nominal  amount  of  his  bequest  or  inheritance  unim- 
paired. But  if  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  I  admit  the  correctness  of 
Eicardo's  doctrine,  as  stated  in  the  passage  which  I  here  cite  from 
J.  S.  Mill 
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"  As  Ricardo  obseirea,  if  £100  are  taken  from  any  one  in  a  tax 
on  houses  or  on  wine,  he  will  probably  save  it,  or  a  part  of  it, 
by  living  in  a  cheaper  house,  consuming  less  wine,  or  retrenching 
from  some  other  of  his  expenses ;  but  if  the  same  sum  be  taken 
from  him  because  he  has  received  a  legacy  of  ^1,000,  he  considera 
the  legacy  aa  only  i£900,  and  feels  no  more  inducement  than  at 
any  other  time  (probably  feels  rather  leas  inducement)  to  econ- 
omize in  his  espenditure.  The  tax,  therefore,  ia  wholly  paid  out 
of  capital ;  and  there  are  countries  in  which  this  would  b?  a 
serious  objection.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  argument  cannot 
apply  to  any  country  which  has  a  National  Debt,  and  devotes  any 
portion  of  revenue  to  paying  it  off;  smce  the  produce  of  the  tax, 
thus  applied,  still  remains  capital,  and  is  merely  transferred  from 
the  tax-payer  to  the  fund-holder.  And  the  objection  is  never 
applicable  in  a  country  which  increases  rapidly  in  wealth."  There, 
the  only  effect  of  abstracting  a  portion  of  people's  savings  from 
income  through  a  tax  is  to  leave  room  for  more  savings,  without 
thereby  diminishing  the  rate  of  profit  In  such  case,  what  the 
taxes  really  do  ia  to  subtract  from  a  person's  means,  not  of  com- 
fort, but  of  enjoyment ;  the  amount  paid  in  taxes,  if  it  were  not 
taken  for  that  purpose,  would  be  employed  in  gratifying  some 
want  or  taste  which,  at  present,  remains  unsatisfied  As  we  now 
have  a  large  National  Debt,  and  capita!  is  accumulated  in  this 
country  more  rapidly  than  anywhere  else  in  the  commercial 
world,  it  follows  that  no  impost  is  objectionable  here  on  the  mere 
ground  that  it  is  a  tax  on  capital. 

A  house-tax,  as  Mr,  Mill  remarks,  "  if  justly  preportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  house,  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  unobjectionable 
of  all  taxes.  No  part  of  a  person's  expenditure  is  a  better  crite- 
rion of  his  means,  or  bears,  on  the  whole,  more  nearly  the  same 
proportion  to  them.  A  house-tax  is  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
fair  income-tax  than  a  direct  assessment  on  income  can  easily  be ; 
having  the  great  advantage  that  it  makes  spontaneously  all  the 
allowances  which  it  is  difficult  to  make,  and  so  impracticable  to 
make  eiactly,  in  assessing  an  income  tax ;  for  if  what  a  person 
pays  in  house-rent  is  a  test  of  anything,  it  is  a  test,  not  of  what 
ho  possesses,  but  of  what  he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  spend." 
Misers,  indeed,  would  escape  it  in  great  part ;  but  no  tases  on 
expenditures  can  fuUy  reaoh  this  unhappy  class  of  persona.     A 
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more  serious  objection  is,  that  a  lai^er  and  more  costly  lonse  may 
be  needed,  not  because  the  occupant  haa  more  means,  but  because 
be  has  a  larger  family.  To  this,  however,  Mr.  Mill  replies,  like 
a  true  Malthusiau  as  he  is,  that  such  an  occupant'  could  not 
complain,  because  baTing  a  large  family  is  the  person's  own  choice, 
and,  "  90  far  as  concerns  the  public  interest,  is  a  thing  rather  to 
be  discouraged  than  promoted,"  —  a  proposition  in  which  few 
Americans  will  be  apt  to  agree  with  bim.  In  tbia  country,  apart 
from  tbe  ridicule  which  would  follow  the  proposal  of  such  a  law, 
a  tas  upon  bachelors  would  be  far  more  equitable  and  expedient 
than  a  fine  for  having  children.  A  man's  life  of  celibacy,  because 
it  is  too  apt  to  be  a  selfish  and  even  an  immoral  one,  and  as  it 
avoids,  to  a  considerable  degree,  taxation  on  espenditurea,  and 
contributes  little  to  tbe  national  defence,  might  fairly  be  made  to 
contribute  much  to  the  national  Treasury. 

The  great  objection  to  a  house-tax  is  intimated  in  the  proviso 
by  which  Mr.  Mill's  general  remark  is  qualified ;  it  could  not  be 
justly  proportioned  to  tbe  value  of  the  house.  Rent  would  be 
an  insufficient  means  of  ascertaining  this  value,  as  tbe  more  costly 
houses  in  this  country  usually  are  not  rented  at  all,  but  are  oc- 
cupied by  those  who  own  them.  Tbe  number  and  size  of  the 
rooms  would  not  be  a  fair  test,  because  there  is  great  variety  in 
the  coat  of  the  materials  and  tbe  mode  of  construction.  Houses 
also  deteriorate  by  use,  and  are  kept  in  different  stages  of  repair. 
The  younger  Pitt  tried  to  avoid  these  difficulties  by  putting  a, 
heavy  assessment  on  windows,  and  thereby  caused  many  windows 
to  be  entirely  blocked  up,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  satirical  re- 
mark that  he  had  put  a  tax  upon  daylight.  Hearth-money  was 
formerly  collected  in  the  sister  kingdom^  and  the  people  com- 
plained that  it  put  out  half  the  fires  in  Ireland. 

The  considerations  in  favor  of  a  house-tax  show  the  gross  un- 
fairness of  one  provision  in  the  law  regulating  the  income  tax  in 
tbia  country,  whereby  any  tenant  is  allowed  to  deduct  his  rent 
from  his  taxable  income,  and  one  who  occupies  bis  own  house  is 
chained  nothing  for  its  annual  value.  The  result  ia,  that  a  com- 
paratively poor  man  can  deduct  perhaps  $200  from  the  sum  on 
which  he  is  to  he  assessed,  while  his  wealthy  neighbor  secures  an 
abatement  which,  in  many  cases,  exceeds  |  5,000.  Justice  would 
demand  that  a  fixed  sum,  not  exceeding  $  300  a  year,  might  be 
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dedueted  for  rent  by  every  Louseliolder ;  and  then  tbe.  yearly 
value  of  the  house  and  grounds  which  he  occupied  should  be 
added  to  hia  assessable  income. 

There  is  one  tai  imposed  by  our  present  Eevenue  Law  which 
deserveB  high  commendation,  and  admits  of  being  largely  increased 
in  rate  without  becoming  burdensome  or  creating  discontent,  I 
refer  to  the  impost  on  legacies  and  successions  to  real  and  personal 
property,  whether  by  wiU  or  inheritance.  Leaving  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding $  1,000  untaxed,  one  per  cent  on  the  whole  value  is  made 
payable  on  coming  into  succession  by  every  heir  or  legatee,  if  Buoh 
person  be  a  child,  parent,  brother,  or  sister,  of  the  deceased ;  of  two 
four,  or  five  per  cent,  if  more  remote  of  kin ;  and  of  sii  per  cent^ 
if  a  stranger  in  blood,  or  a  body  corporate.  Property  passing  to 
the  husband  or  wife,  however,  is  exempt  from  tax.  In  its  main 
features,  this  assessment. conforms  to  the  present  law  in  England 
upon  the  same  subject ;  but  the  tai  here  is  more  equally  and 
equitably  distributed.  Collateral  succession  baa  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  proper  subject  for  conaiderable  taxation,  a  tax  of  one 
twentieth,  or  five  per  cent,  being  levied  upon  it  by  the  old 
SomEui  law,  "Within  the  laat  half-century,  political  economists 
and  philosophical  juriats,  almost  with  one  voice,  have  argued 
strongly  in  its  favor,  and  most  of  them  advocate  an  increase  of 
the  tax,  even  to  a  very  high  rate.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
Such  a  tax  imposes  a  burden  on  nobody ;  from  no  person  does  it 
take  anything  which  he  before  possessed;  it  does  not  even^dis- 
appoint  any  reasonable  expectation.  The  law  merely  steps  in  to 
determine  the  amount  of  wliat  is  to  the  collateral  heir  or  legatee, 
or  the  stranger  in  blood,  an  iinexpected,  or  at  any  rate  a  con- 
tingent, benefit  or  godsend.  If  the  deceased  had  children  who 
inherit,  or  if  he  makes  a  wiH  and  endows  a  college  or  a  cat  with 
his  whole  property,  hie  kindred,  whether  near  or  remote,  have  no 
cause  of  complaint,  and  make  none.  If  neither  of  these  contin- 
gencies is  fulfilled,  the  collateral  heirs  expect  just  what  the  law 
allows  them,  and  no  more.  If  there  are  four  of  them  in  the  same 
degree  of  kinship,  each  one  of  them  will  expect  only  one  quarter 
part  of  the  amount  which  the  law  allows  to  be  distributed.  If 
there  is  but  one,  he  will  expect,  the  whole  sum  thus  allowed,  and 
no  more.  The  law  of  itself,  therefore,  determines  the  expectations 
of  the  collateral  heirs  or  legatees ;  of  course,  it  cannot  falsify  any 
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Mtpe»rtatioii,  or  create  auy  disappointment  or  sense  of  hardship. 
As  much  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  tax  whatever. 

For  these  reasons,  thinkers  so  eminent  as  Jeremy  Bentham  and 
John  Stuart  Mill  ha've  advised  that,  when  there  is  no  immediate 
heir  and  no  ^vill,  the  law  should  take  all,  —  that  the  estate  shonid 
escheat  to  the  commonwealth,  just  as  it  now  does  if  not  even  any 
collateral  heirs  can  be  found;  and  Mr.  Mill  would  even  restrict 
within  very  narrow  limits,  aa  has  long  been  done  in  France,  the 
right  of  any  person  to  make  a  will.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  this ; 
for  such  a  course,  it  might  be  feared,  would  considerably  diminish 
the  inducements  to  ama^  capital.  But  the  very  strong  reasons 
alleged  would  certainly  jngtify  a  considerable  increase  of  the  rates 
as  now  by  law  established.  Even  the  direct  heira,  though  they 
espect,  and  have  been  bred  up  in  the  expectation,  that  the  main 
property  would  be  ultimately  theirs,  had  no  right  to  believe  that 
they  would  conie  into  possession  in  any  particular  month  or  year. 
The  law,  then,  might  feirly  take  what  the  cletgy  call  "  the  first- 
fruits"  of  the  estate,  — that  is,  the  first  year's  income  of  such 
portion  of  the  property  as  defrayed  the  original  holder's  personal 
wants  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  —  thus  leaving  the  heir  in 
aa  good  a  position  as  he  would  have  been,  had  his  parent  lived  a 
year  longer.  This  might  equal,  on  an  average,  a  5  per  cent  in- 
heritance tax  for  children  or  a  widow.  On  the  collateral  heirs, 
the  rate  might  be  increased,  as  now,  in  proportion  to  remoteness 
of  kinship,  till  it  reaehed  15  or  20  per  cent  for  those  who  were 
strangers  in  blood.  A  very  large  revenue  might  be  thus  obtained 
without  burdening  anybody,  occasioning  no  discontent,  at  a  min- 
imum expense  of  collection,  and  with  hardly  a  possibility  of 
evasion,  the  tax  coveri2ig  not  merely  inheritances,  but  free  gifts 
made  in  view  of  approaching  death. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  proportion  the  direct  ought  to  bear  to 
the  indirect  taxes.  The  former  are  easily  collected,  do  not  fre- 
quently admit  of  evasion,  and  the  burden  of  them  falls  in  the 
main,  as  it  ought,  on  property ;  but  they  are  unpopular,  because 
the  demand  of  them  by  the  tax-gatherer  admits  of  no  disguise  or 
concealment.  To  avoid  this  odium,  governments  generally  prefer, 
instead  of  taking  openly  a  part  of  a  man's  income,  to  tax  the 
wi;icles  on  which  this  income  is  expended.  These  indirect  taxes, 
tis  we  have  seen,  because  hidden  in  the  enhanced  price  of  com- 
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modities,  seldom  generate  discontent,  and  are  collected  in  driblets, 
in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  the  contributors ;  but  the 
burden  of  moat  of  them  falls  much  more  on  indigent  and  working 
people  than  on  the  opulent  and  middle  classes,  A  man's  eon- 
Biimption  of  the  necessaries,  and  most  of  the  comforts,  of  life  is 
far  fh)m  being  proportioned  to  his  income ;  it  depends  much  more 
on  the  size  of  his  family.  Taxes  on  toa,  coifee,  sugar,  distilled 
spirits,  malt  liquors,  and  tobacco,  exact  nearly  as  much  from  a 
person  of  very  moderate  means,  earning  perhaps  not  more  than 
$1,000  a  year,  as  from  one  whose  income  is  forty  or  fifty  times  as 
lai^.  The  duties,  levied  exclusively  for  revenue  purposes,  on  the 
first  three  of  the  articles  here  enumerated,  and  the  excise  on  the 
other  three,  produced,  in  J869,  120  millions  of  dollars,  or  more 
than  one  third  of  the  whole  sum  then  collected  in  taxes  by  the 
national  government ;  and  at  least  nine  tenths  of  this  enormous 
sum  was  a  tax  on  the  poor.  Too  large  a  share,  moreover,  of 
those  duties  which  are  levied  in  part  to  obtain  revenue,  and 
partly  to  protect  domestic  manufactures,  falls  on  that  portion,  fitr 
the  larger  one,  of  the  community  who  are  least  able  to  bear  the 
burden.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  few  instances,  the  tax  on  the 
importation  of  plain  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  on  hides,  leather, 
rice,  and  coal,  on  iron  and  lutaber,  — the  effect  of  assessing  these 
last  two  being  to  increase  house-rent  and  the  price  of  board,  — 
takes  far  more  from  the  a^regate  earnings  of  the  working  classes 
than  from  the  abundance  of  the  rich.  Ah  in  the  cases  cited  before, 
it  ia  a  tax  proportioned  to  population  rather  than  to  property. 

The  inequality  and  unfairness  in  distributing  the  burden  of 
indirect  taxes  become  still  more  striking,  when  it  is  considered  that 
many  of  them  are  proportioned,  not  to  the  value  of  the  articles 
assessed,  but  solely  to  their  quantity.  Specific  taxes,  as  they  are 
called,  are  levied  at  so  much  on  the  pound,  yard,  or  bushel  of  the 
commodity,  irrespective  of  the  difference  in  quality  and  cost  of 
its  various  sorts  and  kinds  ;  while  ad  valorem  taxes,  as  their  name 
imports,  are  assessed  proportionally  to  the  value  of  the  article,  at 
so  much  per  cent.  Now  nearly  all  the  duties  and  excises  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  specific.  What  is  the 
consequence  1  The  poor  man's  cup  of  inferior  tea  or  coffee  is 
taxed  about  100  per  cent  of  its  value;  the  rich  man's  consump- 
tion of  the  more  costly  article  pays  only  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
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And  so  in  regard  to  the  other  commoditiea ;  exorbitant  rates  ara 
levied  on  necessaries  and  comforts,  while  luxuries  escape  with  a 
light  tax.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  taxes  must  be  made  specific,  be- 
cause, if  ad  valorem,  they  are  subject  to  evasion  through  fraudulent 
appraisements.  This  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  it  is  little  consolation 
for  one  who  ia  uniairly  taxed  beyond  his  means,  to  he  told  that 
the  Treasury  could  not  easily  collect  so  much  reyenue  without 
committing  this  injustice.  Govemmeat  has  no  right  to  make 
justice  subservient  to  expediency,  or  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  contributors  for  its  own  convenience. 

It  does  not  follow  from  these  considerations,  that  indirect  taxes 
should  never  be  imposed,  or  that  they  shotiM  never  be  made 
specific  When  the  exigencies  of  the  country  are  great,  and  a 
large  revenue  must  be  had,  recourse  to  such  imposts  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  divide  and  distribute  the  weight  of  taxation,  the  bur- 
den of  which,  if  it  fell  all  on  one  spot,  would  be  intolerable.  Mr, 
Baxter  wittily  compares  the  weight  of  taxation  to  that  of  a 
soldier's  knapsack,  which  is  supported,  not  by  one,  but  many 
straps,  in  order  to  ease  the  pressure  by  dividing  it  between  the 
baek,  chest,  and  shoulders.  But  the  necessary  inequality  and  un- 
fairness of  indirect  and  specific  taies  on  necessaries  and  comforts 
are  a  strong  argument  for  limiting  their  number,  for  having  re- 
course to  them  ofily  in  cases  of  emexgency,  and  for  compensating 
their  burdensomeness  to  the  laboring  classes  by  direct  taxation 
of  property  at  ascending  rates.  The  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  a  graduated  income  tva,  or  to  heavy  assessments  on  lega- 
cies and  inheritances,  cease  to  have  any  weight,  when  such  direct 
taxation  is  regarded  only  as  an  offset  to  the  greater  pressure  of 
indirect  taxes  upon  the  poor.  Adam  Smith's  first  principle  of 
taxation  is  violated  by  taxes  on  necessary  expenditures,  inasmuch 
as  they  compel  people  to  contribute  in  proportion,  not  to  their 
abilities,  but  to  their  wants  and  imperative  desires,  in  regard  to 
which  all  men  are  equal. 

Turn  the  matter  as  we  may,  any  tax,  taken  by  itself,  is  objec- 
tionable, and  may  oppress  one  portion  of  the  community  more 
than  another.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  a  rough 
approximation  to  equality,  by  multiplying  the  kinds  of  taxation, 
and  thereby  so  distribute  the  burden  that  no  one  class  shall  suffer 
more  than  another;  and  for  this  end,  it  will  always  be  necessary 
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to  place  the  heavier  weight  on  the  shoulders  that  are  better  able 
to  bear  it.  The  very  fact  that  taxation  is  always  imequal  and 
oppressive,  and,  when  considerable  in  amount,  must  be  bo  appor- 
tioned as  to  distress  the  'working  classes,  furnishes  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  paying  off  the  National  Debt,  instead  of  funding  it  with 
a  view  to  permanency.  Granted  that  it  cannot  be  speedUy  paid 
off  without  assessing  capital  to  a  considerable  extent ;  this  is 
better  than  allowing  it  to  continue  forever  as  a  tax  upon  in- 
dustry. 

Taxes  upon  banks  are  direct ;  the  stockholders  cannot  throw 
the  burden  of  them  upon  their  customers  by  charging  more  for 
loans,  since  the  rate  of  interest  depends  upon  the  average  rate 
of  profit  throughout  the  country,  and  upon  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise in  trade,  both  of  which  are  independent  of  the  action 
of  the  banks.  Moreover,  as  already  said,  the  stockholders  are 
themselves,  to  a  great  extent,  their  own  customers  ;  for  the  vary- 
ing demands  of  their  business  make  them  the  most  frequent 
applicants  for  loans.  Persons  of  small  means  often  invest  their 
little  capital  in  banks ;  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  stock  in 
them  is  held  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  taxation. 
Especially  the  National  Banks,  in  view  of  the  immense  gratuity 
■which  they  have  received  from  the  government,  and  of  the  fact, 
that,  ever  since  they  were  instituted,  their  average  dividends, 
outside  of  taxes  and  aU  other  demands,  have  been  more  than  10 
per  cent,  ought  to  contribute  far  more  than  they  now  do  to  the 
national  Treasury. 

Even  the  taxes  upon  railroads  must  be  regarded,  at  least  to  a 
considerable  extent,  as  direct.  They  cannot  he  made  good  by 
demanding  higher  tolls  for  transportation,  because,  as  repeated 
experience  has  shown,  higher  rates  of  charge  are  sure  to  be 
followed  by  more  than  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  travel  and  traffic.  As  railroads  in  the  United  States,  for 
many  years,  have  yielded  lai^e  profits,  and  their  gains  must 
increase  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country  in  population  and 
wealth,  there  is  too  great  a  rage  for  the  construction  of  new  ones 
in  unpromising  localities.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  a 
heavy  tax  would  not  be  a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury  to  those 
already  in  operation,  by  discouraging  competition  from  new  lines, 
and  keeping  down  fluctuations  in  railroad  stocks. 
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We  have  now  the  materiala  for  ascertaining,  with  8ome  approach 
to  correctness,  the  proportion  of  direct  to  indirect  taxation  in  the 
United  States.  For  reasons  abeady  given,  only  the  internal  taxes 
on  income,  stamps,  legacies  and  successions,  banlis,  articles  in 
Schedule  A,  and  railroads,  can  be  regarded  as  direct.  In  1869, 
the  revenue  from  these  sources  amounted  to  about  61  millions. 
The  customs  duties,  in  the  same  year,  yielded  180  millions  in 
gold ;  reducing  this  to  currency,  allowing  the  average  premium 
on  gold  to  be  33J^  per  cent,  and  adding  the  remainder  of  the 
internal  revenue;  we  have  over  338  millions  as  the  aggregate  of 
indirect  taxes.  In  other  words,  15.25  per  cent  of  the  whole  reve- 
nue obtained  from  taxation  was  derived  from  direct  taxes,  while 
the  indirect  yielded*8i.75  per  cent.  In  most  countries  of  .Conti- 
nental Europe,  according  to  Mr.  Levi,  the  average  proportion  of 
direct  to  indirect  taxation  is  33.75  to  66.25  per  cent;  in  England, 
he  says,  the  proportion  is  16.5  to  83.5.  The  proportion  of  indi- 
rect taxes  in  this  country  is  evidently  too  large;  it  causes  too 
much  of  the  burden  to  fall  on  labor,  and  too  little  on  capital. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  certainty  what  induced  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  absolutely  to  prohibit  taxes  on  exports.  But 
as  the  clause  which  forbids  them  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
enactment,  that  "  no  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation 
of  conMuerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another,"  we  may  conjecture  that  their  purpose  was  to  secure  equal- 
ity of  privileges  to  all  the  States.  As  some  of  the  staple  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  such  as  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  hemp, 
are  raised  only  in  a  portion  of  the  States,  a  tax  on  exporting  them, 
it  was  thought,  would  fall  on  those  States  alone.  As  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  foreign  demand  for  these  commodities  would  be 
lessened  by  the  enhancement  of  price  occasioned  by  the  tax,  a 
serious  injury  to  them  would  result.  If  we  would  sell  to  foreign- 
ers, we  must  aim  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  possible,  or  rival  countries 
will  obtain  possession  of  the  market  by  offering  their  goods  at  a 
lower  price. 

So  they  will,  if  the  commodities  taxed  can  be  produced  with 
equal  advantage  elsewhere.  But  if  we  have  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  article,  through  exclusive  or  special  advantages  for  pro- 
ducing it,  and  if  foreigners  are  virtually  unable  to  do  without  it, 
then  an  export  duty  is  the  most  advantageous  tax  imaginable,  ae 
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it  falls  entirely  upon  the  foreign  purchaser.  Thus,  China  has  been 
able  to  collect  a  large  revenue  by  an  export  duty  on  tea,  without 
drawing  a  penny  from  the  pockets  of  its  own  people ;  British  India 
has  done  the  same  with  opium,  Peru  with  guano,  and  Naples  with 
sulphur.  British  India  receives  four  millions  sterling,  or  uearly  20' 
millions  of  dollars,  from  its  export  duty  on  opium,  the  whole  of 
which,  of  courae,  is  really  paid  by  the  Chinese.  Our  American 
cotton  is  an  article  which  European  manuihcturere  must  have,  even 
at  the  price  of  sixty  cents  a  pound  in  gold,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  it  during  the  war.  The  cost  of  its  production  before 
the  war  was  so  low  as  to  enable  it  to  be  sold  at  ten  cents  a  pound ; 
and  the  quality  exported  at  this  price  was  over  1,700  millions  of 
pounds.  How  much  the  production  will  be  diminished  by  the 
transition  from  slave  to  free  labor,  it  ia,  of  course,  impossible  to 
conjecture.  But  as  the  crop  in  1869  had  risen  again  to  about 
1,260  millions  of  pounds,  it  ia  a  very  reasonable  estimate,  that 
within  a  few  years,  the  quantity  exported  may  become  two  thirds 
as  large  as  it  was  in  1860,  though  the  expense  of  raising  each 
pound  should  be  doubled.  Then  an  export  duty  of  five  cents  a 
pound  woidd  produce  a-  revenue  of  nearly  57  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  article  could  still  be  offered  in  Liverpool  market  for 
twenty-five  centa  a  pound.  A  heavier  duty  than  this  would 
probably  reduce  the  demand,  and  make  the  cotton  from  British 
India  a  formidable  competitor. 

But  then  what  becomes  of  the  Constitutional  prohibition  of  a 
duty  on  exports  t  To  avoid  straining  any  further  the  language 
of  this  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  which,  as  recent  experience 
seems  to  show,  may  be  made  to  mean  almost  anything,  or  nothing, 
it  seems  that  the  end  in  view  might  be  obtained  without  any 
export  duty  whatsoever.  Lay  an  excise  tax  of  five  cents  a  poimd 
on  the  production  of  raw  cotton,  and  then  allow  a  drawback  of 
half,  or  the  whole,  of  this  impost  on  all  that  is  manufactured  or 
consumed  within  the  country.  With  such  an  advantage,  our  cot- 
ton spinners  and  weavers  could  command  the  markets  of  the 
civilized  world.  An  internal-revenue  tax,  first  of  two  and  a  half, 
and  afterwards  of  three,  cents  a  pound  on  raw  cotton  was  imposed, 
and  the  latter  rate  yielded,  on  an  average  for  two  years,  over  23 
millions  annually,  though  the  crop  was  then  considerably  smaller 
than  it  has  since  become.     The  amoimt  thus  obtained  was  nearly 
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the  whole  revenue  derived  in  those  years  from  the  Southern 
States.  But  the  tax  was  then  repealed,  from  an  over-hasty  ap- 
prehension, aa  it  seems,  that  it  might  impede  domestic  production 
and  be  an  undesirable  stimulus  to  the  foreign  cultivator. 

One  argument  for  heavy  taxes  on  luxuries  and  articles  of  orna- 
ment and  show  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  There 
IB  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  principle,  that  cheapening  the 
price  will  increase  the  demand,  or  augment  the  number  of  con- 
Biimers.  It  ia  not  true  that  purchasers  will  always  buy  what  they 
can  buy  cheapest.  If  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  desire  to  make  savings,  were  always  the  ruling  motive, 
the  principle  would  hold  good.  But  it  is  not ;  in  many  instances, 
the  ruling  motive  is,  notoriously,  not  the  love  of  gain,  but  the 
love  of  display.  Through  the  rivalry  of  individuals  in  the  display 
of  wealth,  some  articles  are  prized  only  on  account  of  their  high 
cost.  Cheapen  them,  and  the  demand  for  them  by  the  rich  will 
not  be  enlarged,  but  diminished ;  for  the  consumption  of  them  will 
then  be  abandoned  by  this  class  of  persons,  who  w^ill  immediately 
seek  out  other  and  more  costly  articles  with  which  to  gratify  their 
love  of  ostentation.  Bonder  them  very  cheap,  and  they  will  go 
out  of  use  altogether.  If  pearls  were  as  common  as  oysters,  pearl 
bracelets  and  brooches  would  never  be  manufactured.  If  equally 
serviceable  articles  of  intrinsically  higher  cost  >cannot  be  found, 
the  aid  of  that  capricious  goddess.  Fashion,  will  be  called  in  to 
create  a  factitious  enhancement  of  the  price  of  certain  commod- 
ities. The  demand  for  these  commodities  is,  therefore,  increased 
by  the  addition  to  their  price  ;  when  cheap,  they  were  neglected ; 
when  they  have  become  scarce  and  high  in  price,  they  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  persons  even  of  moderate  means  will  submit  to 
considerable  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  them.  -  And  the  cases  are 
neither  few  nor  unimportant  in  which  the  rule  is  thus  inverted. 
Most  of  the  finer  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  together 
with  fine  cutlery,  expensive  pieces  of  furniture,  and  nearly  all  the 
fancy  articles  which  beooiae  articles  of  aesire  because  they  are 
fashionable,  belong  to  this  class.  Lower  their  price,  and  the 
demand  for  them  is  diminished. 

What  Economists  term  the  demand  consists  of  two  elements,  — 
the  abilitj/  to  purchase,  and  the  desire  for  the  thing  itself,  or  the 
disposition  to  purchase.     These  two  must  coexist  in  order  to  con- 
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Btitute  an  e^ect-ual  demand,  and  tbuB  affect  the  price.  In  the  case 
of  the  poorer  classes,  including  persona  of  moderate  means,  it  is 
the  want  of  the  former  element,  the  ability,  which  limita  the 
demand.  In  this  case,  then,  lower  the  price,  and  the  consumption 
is  increased.  But  for  people  of  wealth,  it  is  the  lack  of  the  second 
element,  the  desire  or  disposition,  which  restricts  the  demand ;  to 
diminish  the  price  will  not  increase  their  consumption  of  the 
commodity,  but  in  most  cases  will  lessen  it,  as  the  possession  of 
the  article  will  no  longer  be  a  token  of  wealth. 

Obyiously,  then,  in  respect  to  all  articles  whieh  are  used  only 
for  purposes  of  ostentation  and  display,  the  only  strong  argument 
against  a  protective  tariff,  that  it  operates  as  a  tax  upon  con- 
sumers by  increasii^  the  price  of  the  commodities  on  which  a 
duty  is  imposed,  ceases  to  have  any  weight  whatever.  If  the 
duty  were  removed,  consumers  would  save  nothing;  they  would 
abandon  the  use  of  the  cheapened  commodity,  and  seek  out  one 
of  higher  cost,  not  because  it  is  of  superior  quality  or  convenience, 
but  because  its  high  price  renders  the  po^ession  of  it  a  token  of 
wealth.  If  fine  cotton  goods~were  so  high  in  price  as  to  content 
the  love  of  display,  costly  silks  would  not  be  sought  after,  and 
the  labor  required  for  the  production  of  tbem  would  be  saved. 
An  expensive  cotton  fabric  gratifies  the  spirit  of  ostentation,  of 
rivalry,  of  showing  one's  self  as  well  off  as  one's  neighbors,  just  aa 
effectually  as  a  cheap  silk.  Taxes  upon  this  class  of  luxuries, 
then,  cost  the  community  nothing;  the  revenue  thus  "obtained  is  an 
absolute  saving.  Even  if  the  finest  American  cottons  were  50  per 
cent  dearer  than  English  goods  of  the  same  quality,  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent  on  the  imported  commodity  would  be  no  tax  upon  the 
consumer.  With  ike  duty,  he  would  buy  the  American  article  at 
$1.50  a  yard,  and  it  would  answer  his  only  purpose,  —  would 
gratify  his  love  of  display.  Without  the  d-uty,  despising  the  cheap- 
er article,  he  would  purchase  an  English  or  French  silk  at  $1.50  a 
yard,  and  would  be  no  better  off  than  in  the  other  case ;  while  the 
government  would  lose  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  tax,  American 
manufactories  would  be  stopped,  and  American  workmen  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  sumptuary  laws  for  their  own  sake.  But 
taaation  itself  being  essential  for  the  support  of  government,  such 
an  apportionment  of  the  indirect  taxes  aoaong  various  commodities 
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as  will  diacoTimge  idle,  wasteful,  and  luxurioTis  eonaumption,  is 
clearly  expedient  and  just.  The  aggregate  amount  expended  in 
this  country  even  for  such  articles  of  luxury  as  gratify  taste,  and 
are  not  used  merely  for  purposes  of  ostentation,  is  increased  by 
diminution  of  their  price,  and  lessened  by  augmentation  of  that 
price.  If,  for  instance,  the  price  of  the  finer  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  wool  should  fall  one  half,  people  would  purchase  more 
than  twice  as  many  of  them.  There  would  then  be  no  saving  to 
the  community,  but  an  actual  loss ;  for  the  aggregate  expenditure 
of  the  country  in  such  gooda  would  be  increased  by  the  excess 
over  what  was  enough  to  make  up  twice  the  former  number  of 
purchasers.  On  the  other  hand,  double  the  price,  and  there 
would  be  leas  than  half  the  former  number  of  purchasers,  and 
consequently  a  real  saving  to  the  community.  If,  then,  we  make 
the  more  costly  manufactures  for  ourselves,  instead  of  obtaining 
them  from  abroad,  their  price  will  be  somewhat  enhanced,  there 
will  be  a  somewhat  smaller  abrogate  expenditure  upon  them,  and 
the  prices  obtained  in  foreign  markets  for  our  exports  wUl  be 
increased  by  the  diminution  of  our  imports,  and  to  the  full  extent 
of  that  diminution.  Silks,  very  fine  cottons  and  woolleas,  expen- 
sive cutlery,  articles  of  vtrtu  and  bijouterie,  and  the  like,  are  neces- 
sarily consumed  u n productively ;  we  gain  nothing,  we  even  lose, 
by  cheapening  them.  If  the  wages  of  labor  can  be  kept  up  by 
raising  the  prices  of  auch  articles,  we  gain  all  round. 

Respecting  the  effect  of  customs  dntiea  in  enhancing  the  price 
of  imported  goods,  am  important  distinction  is  pointed  out  by  the 
able  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells.  If 
the  demand  for  the  imported  article,  he  says,  "  be  constant  and 
nearly  equal  to  the  supply,  the  consumer,  through  the  enhance- 
ment of  price,  pays  the  entire  duty,  and  generally  some  small 
additional  percentage  in  compensation  to  the  importer  for  the 
advances  made  by  him  on  account  of  the  duties,  or,  as  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  way  of  insurance  against  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  the  currency.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  the  supply  of 
the  imported  article  tends  to  exceed  the  demand,"  and  this  ia  the 
caae  at  present  with  the  supply  of  nearly  all  English  mauufac- 
tiired  articles;  and  "especially  if  demand  is  checked  by  reason  of 
an  enhancement  of  price  resulting  from  an  increase  of  the  tariff, 
the  importer  will  often  abate  prices  in  order  to  maintain  his  mair- 
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ket."  The  practical  result  in  this  case  will  be,  that  the  payment 
of  the  duties  will  be  divided  more  or  less  unequally  between  the 
foreign  producer  and  the  home  consumer.  Thus  the  heavy  duty 
imposed  in  1867  on  some  varieties  of  woollen  goods  so  increased 
the  stocks  of  them  in  foreign  markets,  "  that  prices  receded  to  an 
extent  nearly  or  quite  equivalent  to  the  increase  of  duties," 

Customs  duties  on ,  raw  materials,  imported  for  purposes  of 
mauufa^^ture  within  the  country,  are  so  obviously  inexpedient  that 
they  would  never  be  imposed,  except  from  a  vague  impression 
that  the  domestic  producer  ought  to  have  an  advantage  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  the  domestic  manufacturer  obtains  from  ihe 
duty  cm  the  importation  of  the  foreign  manufactured  article,  or 
that  any  one  article  ought  to  be  taxed  about  as  much  as  another, 
in  order  that  the  aggregate  burden  of  tasation  migbt  be  equally 
distributed  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  But  this  is  the  rea- 
aoaing  of  ignorant  or  short-sighted  persons,  who  cannot  see  that 
to  impose  duties  indiscriminately  is  only  to  duplicate,  or  increase 
in  some  higher  ratio,  the  burden  of  tasation,  and  to  sacrifice  many 
chT  its  indirect  advantages  or  compensations,  without  any  gain  to 
the  Treasury.  Duties  upon  imported  raw  materials  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  tax  upon  domestic  manufactures ;  aad  this  amounts  to  a 
tax  upon  the  labor,  especially  the  skilled  labor,  of  the  country,  or 
to  a  general  reduction  of  wages.  England  is  indebted  for  the  vast 
development  of  her  manufactures  to  the  great  facilities  which  she 
has  afforded  for  the  importation  of  raw,  materials,  —  more  even 
than  to  the  large  command  which  she  has  of  some  of  these  mate- 
rials, such  as  iron  and  coal,  at  home.  A  tax  upon  such  materials 
as  cannot  be  produced  at  all  within  the  country,  though  they  are 
needed  for  the  manufacture  of  other  products,  is  a  great  discour- 
agement to  domestic  industry  without  gain  to  anybody,  Other 
raw  materials  would  not  be  imported  at  all,  if  the  domestic  supply 
of  them  were  not  insufficient ;  and  the  f^ct  that  it  is  insufficient 
is  attributable  to  the  scarcity  and  high  wages  of  labor, 

The  natural  advantages  of  this  country  for  raising  any  sort  of 
crude  material  adapted  to  her  soil  and  climate  are  so  "immense 
that  she  has  no  foreign  competition  to  dread.  The  home  producer 
is  secure  in  his  possession  of  (he  home  market ;  he  is  on  the  spot 
where  the  article  is  ueededj  and  the  great  bulk  or  weight,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  value,  of  such  articles  as  lumber,  salt,  hides,  pig- 
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iron,  and  even  the  coarser  wools,  prevent  them  from  being  brought 
from  a  distance,  except  at  auch  cost  as  will  afford  him  all  the  pro- 
tection that  he  needs.  To  tax  the  importation  of  them  is  to 
enhance  in  two  respects  the  price  of  the  articles  into  which  they 
are  manufactured  :  first,  by  the  additional  cost  of  the  raw  material ; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  higher  protective  duty  which  will  then  ba 
needed  to  guard  the  home  manufiioturer  against  his  rivals  abroad. 
Thus  the  home  producer  of  the  raw  material  will  have  gained 
nothing ;  the  higher  price  which  he  will  have  to  pay  for  all  manu- 
factured goods  will  more  than  offset  the  advantage  gained  in 
disposing  of  hia  own  products.  To  tas  pig-iron,  hides,  and  lumber 
20  per  cent  will  be  to  add  40  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  houses, 
implements,  ships,  boots  and  shoes,  and  every  other  article  made 
out  of  these  rude  products.  It  will  be  to  tax  skiUed  industry 
twice  over,  for  the  sake  of  an  imaginary  benefit  to  rude  labor. 

The  amount,  «stimated  in  gold  coin,  received  from  taxation  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  fo  the  year  ending  July, 
1869,  was  almost  exactly  300  m  11  n  The  orresponding  amount 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  e  clud  n  ral  sources  of  revenue 

which  cannot  properly  be  regard  d  a  ta  s  for  the  year  ending 
April,  1869,  was  about  325  mUl  ons  of  d  liars.  But  then  the 
local  taxation,  only  about  90  null  ns  f  dollars  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  much  greater  in  the  United  States.  There  are  no 
means  for  estimating  it  with  accuracy  ;  but  the  aggregate  of  State 
and  municipal  taxation  here  cannot  safely  be  taken  at  less  than 
half  of  the  amount  levied  by  the  national  government ;  that  ia,  it 
does  not  probably  fall  short  of  150  millions  in  gold.  Taking 
national  and  local  taxation  together,  the  rate  per  m2>ita.  in  Eng- 
land is  $13.80;  in  the  United  States,  assuming  the  population  to 
be  39  millions,  it  is  $11.54. 

But  the  relative  weight  of  taxation  is  to  be  estimated,  not  so 
much  by  the  extent  of  the  population  on  whom  it  rests,  as  by 
their  comparative  ability  to  bear  it ;  this  ability  consisting  partly 
in  the  wealth  which  they  have  already  accumulated,  but  still  moi'e 
in  the  annual  productiveness  of  then-  industry.  Unquestionably 
the  English  people  have  amassed  a  much  larger  capital  than  ours ; 
but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  savings  from  income,  or,  in  other  words,  the  annual 
addition  to  previous  capital,  is  now  larger  in  the  United  States 
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than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Nowhere  else  is  industry 
so  productive,  nowhere  else  is  so  large  a  portion  of  the  eamingB 
of  industry  saved  from  unproductive  consumption,  and  added  to 
the  accumulated  fund  which  fostera  and  facilitates  future  lahor  and 
enterprise.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  might  be  safely  rested  on 
two  facta  alone  :  the  first  is,  that  the  rate  of  interest,  and,  of  course, 
the  profits  of  capital,  which  are  proportional  to  the  rate  of  interest, 
are  here  twice  as  large  as  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  second  is,  that 
the  enormous  expense  of  the  war  of  the  Great  Eehellion  was  en- 
tirely defrayed  out  of  the  surplus  earnings,  — the  net  product  of 
the  national  industry,  —  during  the  four  years  of  its  continuance. 
Now,  taxes  are  necessarily  paid  out  of  this  fund  of  annual  savings ; 
and  the  larger  the  fund,  the  more  easily  will  the  burden  of  taxation 
be  supported.  The  mere  amount  of  the  burden,  therefore,  is  not 
formidable,  especially  as  the  increase  of  population,  more  than  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  growth  of  opulence,  is  adding  35  per  ceat  to 
the  efficient  strength  of  the  country  every  ten  years,  and,  of  course, 
is  lessening  the  pressure  of  the  weight  on  any  one  person  nearly  in 
that  proportion. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  of  equally  great  importance 
to  be  taken  into  view,  in  estimating  ability  to  bear  taxation.  The 
wide  distribution  of  wealth,  which  approaches  equality  here  more 
nearly  than  in  any  otlier  nation,  makes  Americans  the  most  taxable 
people  in  the  world ;  that  is,  a  given  tax,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  wealth  of  the  people,  will  here  yield  more,  without 
distressing  anybody,  and  causing  less  discontent,  than  in  any 
other  country  on  the  globe.  A  tax  is  more  productive  and  leas 
annoying,  wherever  the  middle  classes,  or  those  who  are  neither 
very  rich  nor  very  poor,  are  relatively  more  numerous ;  the  poor 
can  bear  but  little,  the  rich  are  unwilling  to  support  their  share, 
because  it  is  a  lai^  one  ;  and  there  are,  moreover,  but  few  modes 
of  taxation  which  take  from  the  rich  in  anything  like  a  full  pro- 
portion to  their  means.  Heavy  taxes,  if  tliey  are  uniform,  must 
bear  heavily  upon  the  very  poor,  whom  they  restrict  in  the  use  of 
the  necessaries,  and  almost  wholly  deprive  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences, of  life.  Hence,  when  the  number  of  the  poor  is  relatively 
large,  such  taxes  cause  great  and  well-founded  discontent.  On  the 
other  iiand,  the  rich  are  jealous  of  taxation  which  is  proportioned 
to  their  means,  and  especially  of  that  from  which  the  bulk  of  the 
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community  are  free  ;  for,  they  argue,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
confiscatiou  of  property,  and  even  takes  away  one  great  induce- 
ment ±0  industry,  by  discouraging  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
Moreover,  when  riches,  as  they  are  in  England,  are  meetly  inherited, 
they  bring  with  them  a  proportionate  scale  of  expenditure  and 
show,  leaviug  a  smaller  surplus  really  at  command  of  their  owners 
than  is  possessed  by  many  persons  of  comparatively  moderate 
means.  Reckoning  the  degree  of  poverty  by  the  embarrassments 
and  mortifications  which  it  occasions,  some  of  the  poorest  men  in 
England  are  the  holders  of  large  and  deeply  murf^ged  estates; 
and  perhaps  the  sorest  trials  to  which  these  are  subjected  are  the 
visits  of  the  tax-gatherer. 

It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  difference  between 
England  and  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  There,  60,0.00  persons  own  nearly  alt  the  land,  and  less 
than  250,000  possess  four  fifths  of  the  whole  property,  both  real 
and  personal.  Mr.  Baxter,  the  Jatest  and  beat  authority  on  the 
subject,  estimates  that  "  the  upper  and  middle  classes,"  coimting 
their  families  with  them,  contain  but  22  per  cent  of  the  wliole 
population,  thus  leaving  over  23  millions  for  what  he  calls  1'  the 
manual -labor  class,"  who  are  either  entirely  dependent  upon 
wages,  or  engaged  in  occupations  in  which  their  gains  are  as  small 
as  if  they  worked  for  hire.  In  the  United  States,  the  number  in 
the  corresponding  class  cannot  be  relatively  more  than  half  as 
large ;  and  there  are  certainly  more  than  60,000  land-owners  in 
New  England  alone. 

But  there  are  special  causes  which  make  heavy  indirect  taxa- 
tion, whether  by  customs  duties  or  excise,  a  serious  evil  for  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain  is  an  island  of  limited  dimensions 
and  dense  population,  where  the  administration  is  thoroughly 
organized,  and  the  police  and  preventive  service  are  well  drilled 
and  efBcient ;  there,  consequently,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  pre- 
vent smuggling,  and  even  to  make  evasions  of  excise  difficult  and 
inirequent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  are  of  vast  size, 
stretching  across  a  broad  continent,  with  a  coast-line  measuring 
several  thousand  miles,  and  a  northern  frontier  of  immense  length, 
the  boundary  often  being  only  a  river  or  an  imaginary  line  that 
can  be  easily  crossed.  With  such  a  frontier,  how  can  smuggling 
be  prevented,  especially  when  there  is  so  much  temptation  for  it  as 
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is  offered  by  a  tariff  imposing  a  duty  on  nearly  all  imported  goods, 
the  average  rate  being  as  higli  as  48  per  oenti  Under  such  oir- 
cumstauoBS,  the  people  probably  pay  at  least  one  fourth  mpre  for 
taxes  on  imports  than  the  government  receives. 

Under  the  excise  system,  also,  evasion  and  fraud  are  frequent, 
and  probably  can  never  be  in  any  great  degree  prevented.  A  rig- 
orous enforcement  of  internal  taxation  in  such  a  country  aa  the 
United  States  is  impossible.  The  character  of  our  institutions,  and 
the  habits  of  the  people,  require  great  freedom  of  action  for  every 
one  ;  the  restraints  imposed  must  be  few,  and  the  perquisitions  of 
the  tai-gatherer  slight.  The  police  and  other  agents  of  the  admin- 
istration must  not  be  too  compactly  organized  and  drilled,  or  too 
rigid  in  their  demands ;  they  must  not  carry  their  watchfulness  too 
far.  The  legitimate  consequence  of  the  theory  that  the  people 
govern  themselves  is,  that  in  many  respects  they  aro  but  imper- 
fectly governed.  The  inconveniences  which  result  from  this  state 
of  things  ought  not  to  be  complained  of;  they  are  the  price  of 
democratic  government.  A  loose  and  defective  mode  of  collecting 
the  revenue  is  inevitable.  During  the  first  four  years  aflter  the 
war,  .for  every  dollar  which  the  government  collected  from  the  ex- 
cise on  tobacco  and  distilled  spirits,  the  consumers  probably  paid 
three  dollars. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

ON    PKICB9  :     THE  PHENOMENA   OP   A  COM- 
MERCIAL  CRISIS. 

The  Price  of  a  thing  may  be  defined  to  be  its  present  market 
value,  or  temporary  exchangeable  power  reckoned  in  f&imey.  Its 
permanent  or  natural  Mxchanffeable  Value,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  depends  on  the  Cost  of  Us  Production,  and  is  the  pivot  about 
which  the  Price,  or  immediate  market  value,  is  perpetually  oscil- 
lating, never  departing  from  it  far,  or  for  any  long  time,  in  either 
direction.  If  the  Price  falls  below  the  Cost,  a  smaller  quantity  of 
the  article  will  be  produced,  and  therefore,  the  Demand  continuing 
the  same,  the  Price  will  soon  begin  to  rise.  If  the  Price  consid- 
erably exceeds  the  Cost,  production  will  be  stimulated,  more  of 
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the  article  tUI  soon  appear  in  the  market,  and  then  the  Price  will 
&11  again. 

The  general  principle  is,  that  the  Price  bo  adjusts  itself  that 
the  Uemand  shall  be  equal  to  the  Supply.  If  the  Supply  be  too 
great  for  the  present  Demand,  —  if  the  market  be  overstocked 
with  the  article,  —  a  fall  of  Price  must  ensue;  and  this  diminished 
Price  will  bring  the  commodity  within  the  means  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  consumers;  that  is,  the  Demand  for  it  will  be  increased 
enough  to  take  off  the  quantity  which  was  a  drug  in  the  market 
at  the  higher  Price.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Demand  should 
exceed  the  Supply,  the  Price  will  rise,  and  fewer  people  will  then 
be  able  to  purchase ;  that  is,  the  Demand  will  be  cut  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Supply. 

If,  for  instance,  flour  should  be  ten  dollars  a  barrel,  it  is 
beyond  the  means  of  a  large  -class  in  the  community,  who  will 
then  be  obliged  to  live  on  corn-meal  and  potatoes.  We  will 
suppose  that  only  600,000  barrels  of  flour  can  be  sold  at  this 
Price,  since  this  quantity  will  satisfy  the  wante  of  all  who  are 
able  to  pay  ten  dollars  a  barrel.  But  if  the  Price  should  fall  to 
five  dollars,  the  poorer  class  can  purchase  flour,  and  a  million  of 
barrels  may  consequently  he  disposed  of.  But  if  only  500,000 
barrels  should  be  brought  to  market,  the  competition  of  the 
buyers  with  each  other  will  cause  the  Price  to  rise  (say)  from  ten 
to  twelve  dollars.  This  enhancement  of  Price  will  so  lessen  the 
number  who  are  able  to  buy,  that  now  only  half  a  million  of 
barrels  will  be  needed;  Thus  the  fluctuations  of  Price  are  the 
means  through  which  the  Demand  is  always  made  just  equal  to 
the  Supply. 

We  have  aheady  explained  that  the  Demand  consists  of  two 
elements,  the  disposition  to  purchase  and  the  ability  to  purchase ; 
and  these  two  must  coexist  in  order  to  constitute  an  effectual 
Demand,  and  thereby  affect  the  Price.  In  like  manner,  it  is  only 
"the  Supply"  in  a  narrow  and  restricted  sense,  which  will  have 
the  influence  here  explained.  Not  all  the  commodity  which  is  in 
being,  not  all  even  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  intended  sooner 
or  later  to  be  sold,  constitutes  what  is  properly  termed  the  Supply. 
The  word  is  restricted  to  that  portion  of  the  article  which  ia 
already  in  the  market,  or  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  quantity 
held  in  store  by  speculators,  awaitmg  an  expected  rise  of  Price, 
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has  no  more  effect  ou  the  present  market,  than  the  portion  which 
is  already  sold  and  is  held  in  store  only  for  consumption,  —  as 
when  the  government  has  purchased  sufficient  stores  for  the  army 
sis  months  in  advance. 

And  even  in  reference  to  what  is  miio  offered  for  sale,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  Price  does  not  vary  m  the  same  ratio  with  the 
deficiency  or  excess  of  Supply.  This  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  commodity,  or  rather  upon  the  nature  of  the  desire  to  possesa 
it, — whether'  it  be  a  natural  and  imperative  want,  or  only  an 
artificial  one.  If  the  article  be  a  mere  luxury,  or  desired  only  for 
the  gratification  of  taste,  a  deficiency  of  one  third  in  the  amount 
oflfered  for  sale  will  not  make  the  Price  one  third  larger;  rather 
than  purchase  it  at  a  cost  so  much  enhanced,  many  persona  will 
do  without  it  altogether.  If  the  annual  Supply  of  diamonds  from 
the  mines  were  reduced  one  half,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Price 
of  them  would  be  doubled,  or  even  that  it  would  be  materially  in- 
creased; aa  they  are  of  little  use  escept  for  purposes  of  display, 
persons  would  gratify  their  ostentatious  feelings  by  purchasing 
some  other  commodity  at  a  Price  nearly  equivalent  to  what  they 
formerly  paid  for  diamonds.  Large  pearls,  or  other  gems  of  high 
cost,  would  answer  just  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  article 
is  a  necessary  of  life,  so  that  people  will  submit  to  any  sacrifice 
rather  than  resign  it,  and  especially  if  it  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
an  apprehended  scarcity  of  it  operates  strongly  on  the  fears  of  the 
multitude,  a  deficiency  of  one  third  may  double,  triple,  or  quad- 
ruple the  Price,  "  The  Price  of  com  in  England,"  says  Mr.  Tooke, 
"has  risen  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  when  the 
utmost  computed  deficiency  of  the  crops  has  not  been  more  than 
between  one  sixth  and  one  third  below  an  average,  and  when  that 
deficiency  has  been  relieved  by  foreign  supplies." 

To  what  point,  then,  will  the  enhancement  of  Price  in  either 
case  —  whether  of  lusiu-ies  or  necessaries  —  be  carried^  "To 
that  point,"  says  Mr,  MiU,  "  whatever  it  be,  which  eqiudizea  the 
Demand  and  Supply ;  —  to  the  Price  which  cuts  ofi'  the  extra  third 
from  the  Demand,  or  brings  forward  additional  sellers  sufficient  to 
supply  it"  It  appears,  also,  that  articles  of  high  cost,  and  there- 
fore in  comparatively  limited  demand,  are  more  steady  in  Price; 
while  those  of  prime  necessity  and  in  general  use,  auch  as  bread- 
Btuffs  and  fuel,  are  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  fluotuationa. 
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The  influence  of  mercantile  speculations  on  Price  has  been  well 
explained  by  McCulloch.  "  It  rarely  happens,"  he  says,  "  that 
either  the  actual  Supply  of  any  specie  of  produce  in  extensive  de- 
mand, or  the  intensity  of  that  Demand,  can  be  exactly  measured. 
Every  transaction  in  which  produce  is  bought  that  it  may  be 
afterward  sold,  is,  in  fa«t,  a  specalatiim.  The  buyer  anticipates 
that  the  Demand  for  the  article  he  has  purchased  will  be  such,  at 
some  future  period,  either  more  or  less  distant,"  or  at  some  other 
place,  either  in  the  same  country  or  across  sea,  "that  he  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  profit;  and  the  success  of  the  speculation 
depends,  it  is  evident,  on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  estimated 
the  circumstances  that  will  determine  the  future  price  of  the  com- 
modity. It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  all  highly  commercial 
countries,  where  merchants  are  possessed  of  large  capitals,  and 
where  they  are  left  to  be  guided  in  the  use  of  them  by  their  own 
discretion  and  foresight,  the  prices  of  commodities  will  frequently 
be  very  much  influenced,  not  merely  by  the  actual  occurrence  "of 
changes  in  the  accustomed  relation  of  the  Supply  and  Demand, 
but  by  tlie  anticipation  of  such  ckannes. 

"  It  is  the  business  of  the  merchant  to  acquaint  himself  with 
every  oircumetance  affecting  the  particular  description  of  commod- 
ities in  which  he  deals.  He  endeavors  to  obtain,  by  means  of  an 
extensive  correspondence,  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  everything  that  may  aSect  their  Supply  or 
Demand,  or  the  Cost  of  their  Production ;  and  if  he  learned  that 
the  Supply  of  an  article  had  failed,  or  that,  owing  to  changes  of 
fashion  or  to  the.  opening  of  new  channels  of  commerce,  the  De- 
mand for  it  had  been  increased,  he  would  moat  likely  be  disposed 
to  become  a  buyer,  in  anticipation  of  profiting  by  the  rise  of  Price, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  could  hardly  fail  of  taking  place ; 
or  if  he  were  a  holder  of  the  article,  he  would  refuse  to  part  with 
it  unless  for  a  h^her  Price  than  he  would  previously  have  accepted. 
If  the  intelligence  received  by  the  merchant  were  of  a  contrary 
description,  —  if,  for  example,  he  learned  that  the  Mticle  was  now 
produced  with  greater  facility,  or  that  there  was  a  falling  ofi^  in 
the  Demand  for  it,  caused  by  a  change  of  fashion,  or  by  the  shutting 
up  of  some  of  the  markets  to  which  it  had  previously  been  ad- 
mitted,—  he  would  act  differently;  in  this  case,  he  would  antici- 
pate a  fall  of  prices,  and  would  either  decline  purchasing  the  article 
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except  at  a  reduced  rate,  or  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  it,  supposiDg 
him  to  be  a  holder,  by  offering  it  at  a  lower  Price.  In  consequence 
of  these  operations,  the  prices  of  commodities,  in  different  places 
and  periods,  are  brought  comparatively  near  to  equality.  All 
abrupt  transitions,  frora  acarcity  to  abundance,  and  from  abundance 
to  scarcity,  are  avoided ;  an  excess  in  one  case  is  made  to  balance 
a  deficiency  in  another,  and  the  Supply  is  distributed  with  a  degree 
of  steadiness  and  regularity  that  could  hardly  have  been  deemed 
attainable." 

All  commerce,  then,  may  be  said  to  consist  in  speculation,  if 
we  leave  out  of  view  those  operations  which  are  more  properly 
regarded  as  subsidiary  to  commerce  than  aa  forming  a  part  of  it; 
such  as  the  actual  transportation  of  commodities  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  breaking  bulk,  or  selling  by  retail  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  consumers.  The  rest  is  only  buying  or  selling 
with  a  view  to  profit  from  an  expected  change  of  Price  ;  and  the 
success  of  the  dealer  will  depend  upon  the  correctness  of  his  antici- 
pations. Speculation,  then,  as  McCulIoch  remarks,  "  is  only  another 
name  for  foresight."  It  plays  an  important  part  in  those  benefi- 
cent arrangements  of  Providence  through  which  the  cupidity  and 
selfishness  of  individuals  are  made  to  minister  to  the  general  good. 
To  recur  to  an  instance  already  cited,  it  is  through  the  specula- 
tions of  private  merchants  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  metropo- 
lis are  supplied  with  food  and  all  other  necessaries  of  life,  without 
wastefulness,  and  yet  without  stint,  each  family  receiving  eveiy 
day  just  what  it  wants,  and  aa  much  as  it  wants,  and  being 
admonished,  through  the  Price,  to  limit  or  economiae  its  consump- 
tion of  any  one  article,  whenever  a  failure  in  the  harvest  or  other 
mode  of  supply,  or  even  the  prospect  of  a  failure,  renders  such 
economy  essential. 

The  common  prejudice  against  speculation  arises,  first,  from 
confounding  it  with  gambling,  to  which  we  must  admit  that  it 
is  very  nearly  allied,  aa  the  two  operations  run  into  one  another 
by  imperceptible  degrees.  A  stock-jobber,  for  instance,  agrees  to 
purchase,  at  a  future  day,  a  particular  amount  of  government  stock 
at  a  certain  price,  expecting  that  the  market  price  will  rise  before 
the  day  comes,  so  that  he  will  make  a  profit  by  the  bargain ;  the 
jobber  who  contracts  to  sell  him  the  stock  at  that  time,  and  on 
those  terms,  expects  that  the  maricet  price  will  fell  in  the  mean 
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time.  But  the  party  who  agrees  to  boU  haa  really  no  Btock  to 
dispose  of,  and  he  who  agrees  to  purchase  does  not  expect  to 
receive  the  stock,  but  only  to  receive  or  pay,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  difference  between  the  actual  market  price  and  the 
price  agreed  upon.  Obviously,  this  is  only  betting  upon  the  rise 
or  fall  of  stocks  within  a  given  period,  and  is  therefore  properly 
denounced  as  "gambling  in  the  stocks."  On  the  other  hand,  a 
floiur-merchant  agrees  to  purchase,  at  a  fixed  price,  a  cargo  of 
flour  which  has  not  yet  arrived  in  port,  because  he  haa  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  price  will  rise,  while  the  person  who  sells  it 
to  him  expects  it  will  fall ;  and  this  is  admitted  to  be  fwr  specu- 
lation, or  a  legitimate  operation  of  trade. 

Speculation  can  be  accurately  distinguished  from  gambling,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  only  by  taking  into  account  the  different  motives 
and  intentions  of  the  parties.  The  gambler,  acting  from  the  love 
of  excitement  almost  as  much  as  from  the  thirst  for  gain,  makes 
bets,  or  forrns  contracts  which  amount  to  bets,  with  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  chances  only,  having  no  regard  to  the  effect  which 
his  transaction  will  have  upon  markets  by  equalizing  prices  and 
supplies.  The  upright  merchant,  excluding  as  far  as  possible  all 
consideration  of  mere  chance,  forma  no  bargain  if  his  calculations 
do  not  assure  him  that  it  must  lead  to  a  favorable  result;  hia 
transactions  are  all  real,  or  based  upon  the  actual  transfer  of 
merchandise,  with  reference  to  the  etfect  of  such  transfer  upon  the 
markets  in  removing  a  surplus  from  one  time  or  place,  and  sup- 
plying a  deficiency  in  another.  Accidents  that  could  not  be  fore- 
seen may  falsify  his  calculations,  and  bring  failure  and  loss ; 
but  he  engages  in  no  enterprise  that  bears  hazard  upon  its  face, 
regarding  this  as  the  province  of  the  gambler.  Failure,  therefore, 
always  takes  him  by  surprise ;  and  he  shuns  danger,  while  the 
other  courts  it,  or  deliberately  weighs  the  probability  of  loss 
against  that  of  gain. 

Another  prejudice  against  legitimate  speculation  in  trade  has 
arisen  from  its  supposed  effects  in  creating  an  iinnecetaary  enhance- 
ment of  Price,  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumers.  This  is  a 
mistake ;  the  speculator  cannot  raise  prices  unnecessarily,  without 
injuring  himself  more  tlian  those  who  buy  of  him.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  strongest  case,  —  the  grain  and  flour  trade,  It  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  community  that  each  crop  should  be  dis- 
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tributed  equally  throughout  the  country,  and  throughout  the 
year.  The  busmeas  of  the  grain-merchant  is  to  equalize  the  sup- 
plies, and  the  more  equal  and  perfect  he  makes  this  distribution, 
the  larger  is  his  profit.  His  interest,  then,  even  in  years  of  the 
greatest  aearoity,  is  exactly  coinciiJent  with  that  of  the  consumers. 
If  the  deflcienoy  be  very  great,  he  sends  to  foreign  countries  for 
an  additional  supply,  and  thus  contributes  effectually  to  lower 
the  price.  If  the  harvest,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  unusually 
abundant,  he  exports  a  portion  of  the  surplus,  and  thus  prevents 
injury  and  discouragement  to  the  agriculturists  from  the  price 
falling  too  low,  and  guards  the  people  against  the  formation  of 
wasteful  and  improvident  habits  in  consuming  a  cheap  commodity. 
True,  if  he  has  a  large  stock  on  hand  when  the  scarcity  begins  to 
be  felt,  he  makes  immense  profits  from  tho  rise  in  price  ;  and  he 
sometimes  holds  back  his  stock  in  expectation  of  a  further  rise, 
though  meanwhile  the  poorer  classes  are  actually  suffering  from 
hunger.  But  in  so  doing,  as  Adam  Smith  remarks,  he  only  treats 
the  people  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prudent  master  of  a  vessel 
often  treats  his  crew.  "  When  he  foresees  that  provisions  are 
likely  to  run' short,  he  puts  them  upon  short  allowance.  Though, 
from  escess  of  caution,  he  should  sometimes  do  this  without  any 
real  necessity,  yet  all  the  inconveniences  which  his  crew  can 
thereby  suffer  are  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  the  danger, 
misery,  and  ruin  to  which  they  might  sometimes  be  exposed  by 
a  less  provident  conduct.  If  he  raises  the  price  unnecessarily 
high,  he  becomes  himself  the  greatest  sufferer,  as  he  runs  the 
risk  of  losing  a  portion  of  his  stock,  by  the  natural  decay  of  so 
perishable  a  material,  and  of  being  obliged  to  sell  what  remains  of 
it  at  a  much  lower  price  than  he  might  have  obtained  some 
months  before.  The  profit  which  he  makes  when  the  price 
unexpectedly  rises,  from  a  failure  of  the  crops,  is  only  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  which  he  must  suffer  ^rfien  the  price 
imexpectedly  falls.  The  average  rate  of  profit  cannot  be  higher 
in  this  trade  than  in  any  other,  as  the  business  is  free  to  all, 
and  as  competition  brings  profits  everywhere  to  a  level." 

It  is  not  denied  that  prices  are  sometimes  raised  or  lowered 
unnecessarily  by  the  operations  of  speculators.  Merchants,  as 
well  as  other  persons,  are  sometimes  mistaken  in  their  calcula- 
tions.    But  the  mistakes  thus  committed  soon  correct  themselves ; 
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they  are  usually  of  small  extent  find  short  duration,  and  they 
injure  none  so  much  as  those  who  make  them.  When  the  error 
is  discovered,  the  market  experiences  a  revulsion,  and  prices  for 
a  time  are  depressed  as  much  below  their  proper  level  as  they 
were  formerly,  without  due  cause,  elevated  above  it,  so  that  the 
average  result  to  the  consumera  is  the  same  as  if  no  disturbance 
had  happened.  When  war  was  expected  between  England  and 
China,  in  1839,  it  was  believed  that  the  supply  of  tea  would  be 
almost  entirely  cut  off;  the  whole  supply  in  the  market  was 
therefore  eagerly  bought  up  by  dealers  and  speculatore,  and 
prices  advanced  100  per  cent  and  upwards.  But  in  less  than 
three  months,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  supply,  by  means  of 
indirect  shipments,  cargoes  being  transshipped  from  Aciierioan  and 
Dutch  to  English  vessels,  would  probably  be  as  large  as  ever, 
while  the  consumption  had  been  much  diminished  by  the  high 
price.  There  was,  consequently,  a  violent  reaction  in  the  market, 
consumera  obtained  their  tea  cheaper  than  ever,  and  most  of  the 
speculators  became  bankrupts  ;  they  liad  injured  nobody  but  them- 
selves. 

But  apart  from  those  mistakes  of  speculators  which  affect  the 
price  of  only  one  or  two  articles,  experience  tells  us  that  far  more 
general  errors  are  Bometiraes  committed,  A  fever  of  speculation 
appears  at  times  to  seize  upon  the  whole  mercantile  community, 
producing  for  a  while  aa  unnatural  inflatioii  of  the  prices  of  nearly 
all  commodities,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  reaction,  carrying  them 
back  to  a  point  much  below  their  former  average,  thus  causing 
general  distress,  loss  of  confidence,  and  bankruptcy.  These  violent 
changes,  from  a  period  of  great  activity  and  seeming  prc«perity  of 
trade  to  one  of  marked  depression  of  prices  and  general  inability 
to  meet  pecuniary  engagements,  are  called  Commercial  Crises,  and 
are  among  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  the  history  of  com- 
merce. The  state  of  trade,  says  Lord  Overatone,  "  revolves  appar- 
ently iu  an  established  cycle.  First  we  find  it  in  a  state  of  quies- 
cence,—  next,  improvement,- — ^growiug  confidence,  —  prosperity, 
—  excitement,  —  over-trading,  —  convulsion,' —  pressure, — stagna- 
tion,—  distress,  —  ending  again  in  quiescence."  Experience  does 
not  seem  to  teach  caution,  or  instruct  merchants  and  speculators 
how  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  evil.  These  Crises  are  not  of 
infrequent  occurrence.     Both  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
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they  come  round,  on  an  average,  about  once  in  tea  yearo.  There  was 
one  in  1825,  others  in  1836,  in  1847,  ia  1857,  and  in  1866.  In 
the  United  States,  the  violent  Crises  of  1837  and  1857  o 
all  the  baaics  in  the  country  to  suspend  specie  payments. 

When  it  is  expected  that  circumstances  will  cause  some  com- 
modity to  rise  in  price,  dealers  in  it  enlarge  their  purchascB,  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  alteration ;  and  these  additional  purchases 
tend  to  raise  the  price  still  higher.  Other  speculators  are  then  at- 
tracted into  the  business,  and  their  operations  cause  a  further  ad- 
TOnce.  The  price  thus  obtains  an  unnatural  elevation,  much 
above  what  would  have  been  produced  by  the  circmnstanoeB  which 
first  tended  to  raise  it ;  and  those  who  have  accumulated  a  laigo 
stock  of  the  commodity  now  become  ansioua  to  eelL  This  is  the 
turning  of  the  tide ;  the  price  ceases  to  advance,  and  even  begins 
to  decline.  The  holders  rush  into  the  market  to  avoid  further  loss, 
and  their  eagerness  to  sell  carries  down  the  price  more  rapidly 
than  it  rose. 

The  lessons  of  experience  are  of  little  use  under  such  ciroum- 
staDoes;  for  though  it  be  generally  perceived  that  the  rise  ia 
ioerely  speculative,  and  the  reaction  be  foreseen,  each  dealer  still 
■wishes  to  hold  back  till  the  advance  has  reached  its  ma^mnn], 
and  to  sell  only  when  the  decline  is  about  to  be^n.  A  few  succeed 
in  choosing  the  right  moment  for  disposing  of  their  stock ;  but  the 
sanguine  wait  for  the  tide  to  rise  still  higher,  and  are  caught  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  revulsion.  A  concurrence  of  circumstanees 
may  affect  the  price  of  several  commodities  at  once;  and  then, 
partly  from  sympathy,  partly  from  the  excitement  produced  by 
seeing  great  fortunes  quickly  accumulated  by  the  few  who  made 
large  purchases  at  the  right  moment,  the  rise  becomes  general, 
and  a  fever  for  buying  and  selling  almost  any  article  appears  to 
pervade  the  whole  community.  Many  of  those  who  now  appear 
as  buyers  are  not  merchants,  but  persons  engaged  in  other  busi- 
ness, or  living  perhaps  on  fixed  incomes,  who  speculate  in  the  hope 
of  suddenly  increasing  their  fortune.  "  In  speculation,  as  in  most 
other  things,"  says  McCulloch,  "one  individual  derives  confidence 
from  another.  Such  a  one  purchases  or  sells,  not  because  he  has 
any  peculiar  or  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
Demand  and  Supply,  but  because  some  one  else  has  done  so  before 
him."     This  interference  of  persons  not  experienced  in  business 
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tends,  of  course,  to  fna  the  escitement,  and,  when  the  recoil  oomea, 
to  render  the  catastrophe  more  general  and  more  ruinous. 

Two  theories  prevail  respecting  the  nature  and  causes  of  «  Com- 
mercial Crisis.  The  first  attributes  nearly  the  whole  evil  to  an 
unnecessary  expansion  of  the  currency,  caused  by  the  mismanftge- 
ment  of  the  banks,  and  undertakes  to  find  a  remedy  by  placing 
heavy  restrictions  upon  the  issue  of  bank-notes.  The  other  regards 
the  batiks  as  necessarily  passive  in  the  matter,  as  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  buying  or  selling  commodities,  and  finda  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  phenomenon  in  a  great  extension  of  the 
system  of  credit,  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  legislation,  and 
which  might  take  place,  and,  in  fact,  often  has  taken  place,  in 
countries  where  only  a  metallic  currency  was  in  use.  The  one 
party  maintains,  that  an  expansion  of  the  currency  always  precedes 
a  Commercial  Crisis,  and  that  it  is  this  expansion  which  produces 
the  rise  of  prices ;  the  other  ^rms,  that  it  is  the  rise  of  prices 
which  produces  what  there  is  of  an  expansion,  but  that  this  in- 
crease of  the  currency,  at  the  most,  is  inconsiderable ;  —  that  it  is 
one  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  or  consequences,  of  the  Crisis, 
but  is  not  its  cause.  Their  doctrine  is,  that  prices  rise  first,  and 
that  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  the  circulation  some  time  after- 

I  have  already  endeavored  at  some  length  to  prove,  that  a  amr 
verfible  paper  currency  cannot  be  issued  in  excess;  that  the  whole 
amount  of  money  needed  by  the  country  is  a  fixed  quantity,  and 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  banks,  however  disposed  they  may  be 
to  do  so,  to  make  any  direct  addition  to  the  aggregate  of  circulating 
notes.  The  doctrine  which  attributes  all  the  evils  of  excessive 
speculation  to  the  excessive  issues  of  the  banks  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  oft-repeated,  but  mistaken,  assertion,  that  "  it  is  only 
the  money  in  circidation  that  affects  prices."  Now  it  is  certain 
and  obvious,  that  the  power  of  making  extravagant  purchases, 
and  thereby  enhancing  prices  and  contributing  to  bring  about  a 
Commercial  Crisis,  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
money,  whether  coin  or  bank-notes,  that  is  in  circulation.  It 
might  be  exercised,  as  I  have  already  shown,  to  any  extent, 
thoi^h  the  currency  were  exclusively  metallic,  and  even  though 
there  were  no  currency,  so  that  all  debts  should  be  contracted, 
and  all  payments  made,  in  kind,  or  by  the  delivery  of  specified 
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amounts  of  particular  mercliandise,  An  individual  may  purchase 
by  giving  in  exchange  either  his  own  notes,  or  bank-notes ;  that 
is,  he  may  buy  with  his  own  promisee  to  pay,  or  with  the  bank's 
promises  to  pay.  The  fi/rmer  promises  may  be  issued  in  great 
excess;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  their  amount.  The  latter 
cannot  be  issued  in  escess.  There  is  a  check  —  an  instantaueous 
and  decisive  check  —  on  the  issue  of  bank-notes ;  specie  or  actual 
value  may  be  demanded  for  them  at  any  time  at  the  bank 
counter ;  and  such  a  demand  is  a  certain  consequence  even  of  a 
slight  escess  in  tbe  issue.  There  is  no  check  on  the  excessive 
issue  of  the  notes  of  any  private  person,  because  they  are  given 
on  time,  —  for  sis  months,  a  year,  or  more.  Specie  cannot  in- 
stantly be  demanded  for  them. 

Over-trading,  or  excessive  speculation,  arises  from  an  abuse  of 
the  purchasing  power,  which  every  man  possesses  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  "  The  amount  of  purchasing  power  which  a  person 
can  exercise,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "is  composed  of  all  the  money  in 
his  possession,  or  due  to  him,  and  of  all  his  credit.  He  ia  tempted 
to  exercise  the  whole  of  this  power  only  under  peculiar  circum- 
atances ;  but  he  always  possesses  it ;  and  the  portion  of  it  at 
any  time  which  he  does  exercise  is  the  measure  of  the  effect  which 
he  produces  on  prices."  In  fine,  credit  as  much  exceeds  currency 
in  its  influence  on  prices,  as  the  number  of  purchases  on  credit 
exceeds  the  number  of  purchases  for  cash ;  and  in  the  dealings 
of  merchants  with  each  other,  every  one  knows  that  this  ratio 
is  at  least  as  one  hundred  to  one.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
most  traders  find  no  difficulty  in  extending  their  credit,  ho  far  as 
the  purchase  of  goods  is  concerned,  to  any  extent  that  they  may 
think  desirable.  They  may  not  be  able  to  borrow  or  hire  capital 
directly,  but  they  can  purchase  merchandise  on  credit,  as  it  is 
termed,  with  no  other  check  than  their  own  judgment  of  what  is 
honest  and  safe.  Thus,  when  the  difficulties  with  China,  in 
1839,  produced  a  speculation  in  tea,  one  dealer  was  known, 
"who,  having  a  capital  not  exceeding  £1,200,  which  was  locked 
up  in  his  business,  had  contrived  to  buy  4,000  chests,  value  above 
^80,000  " ;  and  this  was  done  without  the  outlay  of  actual  capital 
or  currency  in  any  shape. 

But  to  this  doctrine,  that  credit  may  be  indefinitely  extended 
without    any  expansion  of  the  currency,    it  may  be   objected, 
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that  credit  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  amount  of  disposable 
capital  in  the  country;  for  no  more  capital  can  be  borrowed  than 
there  is  capital  to  lend.  Exactly  so;  but  then  the  instances 
given  are,  nominallff,  not  loans,  but  purchases ;  and  consequently, 
the  limit  to  thena  is,  not  the  amount  of  capital  which  is  seek- 
iog  a  borrower,  only  interest  being  expended  for  it,  but  the 
amount  of  merchandise  which  is  seeking  a  purchaser,  and  on 
■which  profits  are  expected.  To  buy  on  credit  is  only  to  bor- 
row on  the  hard  condition  of  paying  for  the  sum  borrowed, 
not  merely  the  rate  of  interest,  which  is  but  sis  per  cent,  but 
the  rate  of  profit,  which  equals  at  least  ten  or  twelve  per  cent. 
Hence,  a  merchant,  who  would  immediately  refuse  to  lend  a 
brother  merchant  S5,000  on  interest  for  sis  months,  will  very 
readily  sell  him  $50,000  worth  of  goods  on  sii  months'  credit 
Thus  there  is  literally  no  limit  to  the  expansion  of  credit; 
the  whole  amount  of  merchandise  ofl'ered  for  sale,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  foreign  lands,  may  be  sold  on  credit,  under 
the  temptation  of  the  high  prices,  and  consequent  expectations 
of  large  profits,  which  are  caused  by  a  speculating  fever;  and 
having  been  sold  once  in  this  manner,  the  purchasers  may  then 
sell  them  again  to  another  set  of  speculators ;  and  again,  till  their 
value  is  indefinitely  multiplied,  AVhat  a  mountain  of  indebted- 
ness may  thus  be  created,  without  the  intervention  (at  least,  till 
some  months  have  elapsed)  of  one  dollar  of  currency,  or  eveu  any 
demand  upon  the  banks  for  additional  loans !  Large  importations 
are  only  one  mode  of  obtaining  credit,  or  "borrowing  money,"  as 
it  is  termed ;  and  Commercial  Crises  are  oftener  produced  by 
them  than  by  any  other  means. 

It  is  not  the  want  of  mo>My  which  occasions  diatress  and  bank- 
ruptcy in  a  Commercial  Crisis  ;  for  the  returns  show  that  the 
amo\mt  of  the  circulation  is  usually  increased  at  such  periods, 
though  the  difference,  whether  of  excess  or  defect,  is  too  slight  to 
have  any  perceptible  effect  upon  the  markets.  But  the  real  cause 
of  the  distress  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  dwposahle  capital  in  the 
market  to  meet  the  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  loans, 
which  is  occasioned  when  the  time  arrives  for  paying  off  the  ex- 
cessiTC  purchases  on  credit  that  have  been  made  during  the  fever 
of  a  general  speculation.  The  notes  of  hand  and  bills  of  exchange, 
which  were  so  freely  and  thoughtlessly  given  when  prices  were 
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Bdvancing,  and  when  it  was  expected  that  they  would  ndTsnce 
Btill  higher,  must  come  to  maturity,  usually  in  sis  months  or 
less ;  and  then  come  the  pressure  and  the  panic.  As  it  was  the 
unusual  amount  of  these  private  "  promises  to  pay,"  and  the  ex- 
ttavaganc*  of  the  purchases  in  which  they  originated,  that  first 
produced  the  enhancement  of  prices,  so  now  the  demanded  ful- 
filment of  them  causes  prices  to  recede,  makes  speculators  eager 
to  sell,  and  multiplies  the  applications  to  banks  and  usurers  for 
loans. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  Floating  Capital  in  the 
market,  seeking  investment  in  loans.  It  is  accumulated  chiefly 
by  savings  from  income,  which  are  made  by  persons  who  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  manage  their  capital  for  themselves  by  en- 
gaging in  industrial  enterprises,  and  therefore  seek  to  lend  it  to 
others.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  floating  fund  is  accumulated 
in  the  banks,  making  up  both  their  capitals  and  deposits,  and  thus 
constituting  far  the  larger  part  of  what  they  are  able  to  lend  to 
their  customers.  Hence  it  is,  that  what  are  called  the  "  loans  and 
discounts  "  of  the  banks  so  largely  exceed  the  amount  of  their  cir- 
culation. 

The  other  portion  of  Floatii^  Capital,  which  is  in  the  market 
seeking  borrowers  at  varying  rates  of  interest,  but  does  not  get 
into  the  banks,  or  is  only  lodged  there  temporarily  on  deposit,  is 
much  more  fluctuating  in  amount,  and  is  the  real  agent  or  subject 
of  that  "expansion"  and  "contraction"  which  are  so  much  com- 
plained of  During  the  period  of  quiescence  which  follows  a  Com- 
mercial Crisis,  people  go  on  quietly  making  savings  from  income, 
and,  having  learned  from  recent  woful  experience  the  folly  of  new 
speculations  and  hazardous  investments,  they  prefer  not  to  engage 
in  any  enterprise  on  their  own  account,  but  only  to  lend  their  but^ 
plus  funds  on  good  mortgages  or  first-rate  personal  security,  and, 
in  this  last  case,  only  for  short  periods.  But  as  almost  everybody, 
at  such  a  time,  is  afraid  of  speculation,  new  enterprises  are  not 
started,  trade  is  quiet,  and  there  is  not,  consequently,  much  de- 
mand for  loans,  and  that  little  demand  is  fully  supplied  by  the 
banks  from  their  regular  funds.  Lenders  then  compete  with  each 
other,  and  strive  to  tempt  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  borrow, 
by  ofiering  the  use  of  capital  at  low  rates  of  interest.  Even  the 
banks,  under  such  circumstances,  are  sometimes  compelled  to  re- 
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duce  their  rates  of  diacount,  in  order  to  find  borrowers  ftnd  keep 
their  capital  employed. 

Purchases  of  stocks  which  have  been  for  BOme  time  in  the  mar- 
ket, whether  in  national  or  State  loans,  banks,  mamifaetories,  or 
railroads,  have  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  disposable 
capital  in  the  loan-market,  but  only  transfer  the  ownership  of  por- 
tions of  it  to  other  individuals.  If  A,  who  seeks  to  invest  $50,000, 
cannot  find  a  borrower  who  will  take  it  on  good  security  and  pay 
him  a  satisfactory  rate  of  interest  for  it,  and  finally  decides  to  buy 
Eeading  Railroad  bonds,  or  New  York  State  stocks,  he  only  trans- 
fers his  $60,000  to  B,  who  sells  him  these  bonds  or  stocks,  and 
■who  will  now  come  into  the  loan-market  to  find  a  borrower  for  the 
funds  which  he  has  received.  The  supply  of  Floating  Capital, 
then,  will  be  just  the  same  as  before.  If,  however,  a  State,  a  city, 
or  a  railroad  comea  forward  to  contract  a  new  loan,  and  thus  isauea 
an  additional  amount  of  stocks  or  bonds,  the  capital  which  it  re- 
ceives is  permanently  taken  out  of  the  loan-market,  and  expended, 
perhaps  in  constructing  water-works,  new  roads,  or  other  internal 
improvements. 

I  have  already  explained  the  phenomena  of  the  gradual  deolen- 
sion  of  the  rate  of  profit,  which  takes  place  in  every  country  as  it 
advances  in  opulence,  and  gradually  extends  its  enterprise  over  the 
■whole  field  for  the  profitable  employment  of  Fised  Capital.  This 
declension  is  soon  manifested  in  the  loan-market,  steadily  opersting 
against  the  rate  of  interest,  and  causing  it,  though  with  many 
fluctuations,  to  move  slowly  downwards.  The  savings  irom  in- 
come, which,  at  first,  for  the  most  part,  were  invested  as  soon  aa 
made,  either  in  constructing  roads,  docks,  and  canals,  or  in  fiir- 
nishiug  manufactories  with  costly  machinery,  are  finally  driven 
more  and  more  into  the  market  as  Floating  Capital,  seeking  borrow- 
ers ;  because  it  is  found  that  the  work  of  Fised  Capital  is  so  nearly 
completed,  that  no  farther  application  can  be  made  of  it  except  at 
great  hazard,  or  with  the  prospect  of  very  small  dividends.  After 
the  loan-market  becomes  goi^d,  however,  and  the  losses  expe- 
rienced in  former  speculations  are  gradually  forgotten,  the  low 
rates  of  interest,  and  the  fecility  of  obtaining  loans,  again  allure  the 
multitude  into  hazardous  enterprises.  New  schemes  are  brought 
forward,  and  old  ones  resuscitated.  Docks,  copper-mines,  new 
railroads,  laying  out  new  cities,  driving  tunnels  through  mountains 
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and  under  rivers,  and  many  similRr  undertakings,  are  proposed  as 
eicelleut  means  of  invostiug  capital  and  obtaining  large  returns. 
Mercliants  catch  the  infection,  and  make  large  importations  of 
goods.  The  scale  of  expenditure  is  enlarged,  as  people  are  tempted 
to  spend  in  proportion  to  their  expected  gains;  and  thus  prices 
begin  to  rise.  The  merits  of  every  new  scheme  are  so  loudly 
trumpeted  that  those  who  first  invested  in  them  are  enabled  to 
sell  out  their  shares,  at  a  high  profit  The  plethoiy  of  the  loan- 
market  is  so  far  relieved  that  the  rates  of  interest  rise,  and  the 
cautious  and  prudent  capitalists  are  as  much  delighted  as  the  dar- 
ing speculators. 

After  a  time,  the  period  of  payment  arrives,  The  notes,  which 
have  been  giyeii  for  heavy  purchases  on  credit,  come  to  matiuity, 
and  anxious  borrowers  find  to  their  dismay  that  the  tide  in  tho' 
market  has  turned,  and  there  is  now  very  little  Floating  Capital  to 
be  had,  and  that  only  at  high  rates.  There  is  an  immense  increase 
in  the  demand  for  loans,  and  a  great  diminution  of  the  supply,  as 
many  capitalists  have  caught  the  infection,  and  preferred  to  specu- 
late with  their  funds,  rather  than  to  lend  them  on  interest.  The 
banks,  indeed,  continue  to  lend  as  usual,  as  their  capital  exists  for 
no  other  purpose ;  but  their  meaais  are  strictly  limited,  and  they 
can  only  supply  the  ordinary  amount  of  accommodation  to  their 
customers,  whose  wants  are  sadly  inoreaaed.  They  are  besieged 
with  applications  which  they  cannot  grant,  and  are  then  blamed 
for  having  first  contributed  to  heighten  the  excitement,  by  offering 
loans  at  low  rates  some  months  before,  and  now  refusing  to  lend 
except  in  small  sums  and  on  harder  terms.  The  charge  is  wholly 
unjust ;  for  by  furnishing  a  steady  supply  to  the  loan-market,  not 
enlai^d  in  a  period  of  speculation,  nor  diminished  in  a  time  of 
pressure,  their  operation  is  like  that  of  the  balance-wheel  in  a 
machine,  tending  to  deaden  the  shook  of  transition,  and  to  moder- 
ate both  extremes.  The  difficulties  which  the  speculators  labor 
under  compel  them  to  make  forced  sales  of  their  shares,  or  of  the 
merchandise  which  they  have  bought  at  inordinate  prices;  and 
this  eagerness  to  sell  creates"  suspicion,  and  soon  leads  to  an  ex- 
posure of  the  rottenness  of  many  of  the  schemes  in  which  they 
have  engaged.  These  fictitious  values  are  destroyed,  and  their 
fencied  wealth  disappears  like  a  dream.  Public  confidence  being 
thus  shaken,  a  general  desire  to  realise  property,  as  it  Is  termed, 
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or  to  convert  mere  evidencea  of  debt  into  coin  or  other  actnal 
possessions,  ensues ;  and  then  follow  man;  failures,  and  general 
agitation  and  dietreBs. 

It  muat  not  be  supposed  that  reckless  speculation  is  the  only 
cause  of  disturbance  in  the  loan-market,  rendering  the  supply  for  a 
while  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Physical  or  political  causes,  a 
failure  of  the  crops,  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  or  the  return  of 
peace,  may  create  a  sudden  demand  for  capital  to  be  sent  abroad, 
which  will  so  far  lessen  the  quantity  usually  offered  to  borrowers 
as  to  occasion  them  serious  inconvenience,  and  even  to  create  a 
panic  "The  Crisis  of  1847,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "belonged to  another 
class  of  mercantile  phenomena.  There  occaaionaJly  happens. a  con- 
currence of  circumstances  tending  to  withdraw  from  the  loan-mar- 
ket a  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  which  usually  supplies  it. 
These  circumstances,  in  the  present  case,  were  great  foreign  pay- 
ments, (occasioned  by  the  high  price  of  cotton  and  the  unprece- 
dented importation  of  food,)  together  with  the  continual  demands 
on  the  Circulating  Capital  of  the  country  by  railway  calls  and  the 
loan  transactions  of  railway  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
converted  into  Fixed  Capital  and  made  unavailable  for  future 
lending.  This  combination  of  a  fresh  demand  for  loans  with  a 
curtailment  of  the  capital  disposable  for  them  raised  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  made  it  impossible  to  borrow  except  on  the  very  best 
security.  Some  firms,  therefore,  which,  by  an  improvident  and 
unmercantile  mode  of  conducting  business,  had  allowed  their  capi- 
tal to  become  either  temporarily  or  permanently  unavailable,  be- 
came unable  to  command  that  perpetual  renewd  of  credit  which 
had  previously  enabled  them  to  stru^le  on.  These  firms  stopped 
payment;  their  failure  involved,  more  or  less  deeply,  many  other 
firms  which  had  trusted  them ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
general  distrust,  commonly  called  a  panic,  began  to  set  in." 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  chapter  on  Banks  and  Bank  Cur- 
rency, that  there  are  two  sorts  of  customers  <!f  the  Banks,-  the 
Creditor  class  and  the  Debtor  class ;  and  that  the  transactions 
between  them  are  adjusted  almost  entirely  by  the  movement  of 
the  Deposits,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  Bank  Circulation  properly 
so  called.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  pressure  of  a  severe  Crisis 
serves  rather  to  augment,  than  to  diminish,  the  aggregate  of 
Bank  Deposits.      Many  persons  of  moderate  mean^  who  can 
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afford  in  ordinary  times  to  keep  a  amall  sum  in  bank-bilU  in 
their  own  posaeasion,  are  now  compelled  to  part  with  them,  in 
order  to  pay  their  debts  or  to  purchase  necessariee.  The  bank- 
bills  thus  pass  into  the  hands  of  traders,  who  immediately  pay 
them  into  the  bajiks,  and  thereby  increase  the  Deposits  and 
somewhat  diminish  the  active  Circmlation.  Even  if  these  traders 
have  notes  of  their  own  to  pay  on  the  same  day  on  which  they 
receive  the  bills,  they  often  prefer  to  lodge  the  bills  in  Bank  in 
order  to  increase  their  deposit,  and  then  pay  their  note  with  a 
check,  which  transfers  this  deposit  to  the  credit  account  of  their 
creditor. 

We  come  now  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  possible  to  make 
any  such  use  of  the  Deposits  as  will  alleviate  the  pressure  of  a 
panic,  or  what  Is  usually  called  a  Commercial  Crisis.  To  alleviate 
the  Crisis,  we  say ;  not  to  avert  it,  for  that  is  impossible.  Trade 
cannot  esiat  without  speculation,  for  all  trade  is  speculation; 
and  speculation  cannot  fell  to  become  excessive,  when  credit  is 
very  easily  granted,  as  it  always  must  be  in  the  period  after  one 
panic,  when  ihe  Creditor  class  find  that  they  have  lat;ge  Deposits 
lying  idle,  and  when  they  consequently  become  eager  to  lend 
them,  in  order  to  obtain  interest  for  their  accumulations.  As 
they  were  desirous,  during  the  Crisis,  to  change  their  investments 
&om  prospective  private  debts  to  immediate  6arei  debt,  so  now, 
after  the  Crisis,  they  are  eager  to  obtain  good  private  notes, 
payable  on  interest  at  a  future  day,  instead  of  their  unproductive 
Deposits.  But  when  abundant  credit  is  offered  on  easy  terms, 
and  prices  are  unusually  low,  as  another  consequence  of  the  recent 
pressure,  merchants  will  make  large  purchases,  in  the  hope  of 
profiting  by  a  speedy  rise  of  prices ;  and  in  this  hope  they  are 
not  disappointed,  as  these  very  purchases  cause  the  expected  rise. 
Others  are  thus  incited  to  follow  their  example,  and,  speculation 
again  becoming  excessive,  a  panic  ensues,  and  the  former  pressure 
in  the  money-market  is  renewed. 

But  the  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed,  that  the  Creditor 
class  of  depositors  are  as  much  affected  by  this  panic  as  the 
Debtors,  and  that  their  iryiidiciouB  proceedings,  when  thus  affected, 
greatly  enhance  the  very  evil  which  they  dread.  As  the  bill- 
holders,  by  making  a  mn  upon  a  bank  whose  credit  is  shaken, 
make  the  suspension  inevitable  which  might  otherwise  be  averted, 
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BO  the  Creditor  depositora,  by  allowing  the  notes  due  to  them 
to  mature  without  making  further  loans,  cause  many  to  become 
lusolTCnt  whose  aaseta,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  pay 
all  their  liabilities  and  leave  a  surplua.  Mercantile  debts  are 
paid,  as  we  have  seen,  only  by  a  free  circulation  of  the  Deposits. 
But  when  the  Creditor  class  refuse  to  make  further  loans,  these 
Deposits  accumulate  in  sluggish  masses  to  their  own  credit, 
being  seldom  transferred  on  the  hank  hooks  to  the  credit  of  the 
Debtor  class,  and  every  lailure  thus  caused  only  enhances  the 
difficulty.  Because  A  cannot  obtain  a  loan,  he  is  unable  to  pay 
a  debt  to  B,  who  is  therefore  also  driven  into  insolvency ;  and 
his  failure,  by  dimiaishing  the  receipts  of  C  and  D,  obliges  them 
also  to  fail.  It  is  not  imlikely  that  C  and  D  may  be  largely 
indebted  to  the  very  same  capitalist,  or  "creditor  depositor," 
whose  eagerness  to  change  his  funds  from  prospective  private 
debt  to  immediate  bank  debt  — or,  in  other  words,  to  enlarge  the 
amount  of  Deposits  to  his  own  credit  —  made  him  refuse  the 
required  loan  to  A,  which  might  have  saved  him  from  failure,  and 
thereby  averted  the  failure  of  B,  C,  and  D,  Thus  the  capitalist, 
by  refusing  to  make  one  loan  on  what  he  considers  as  doubtful 
security,  may  cause  himself  to  lose  twice  as  much  through  the 
subsequent  iailures  which  are  thus  necessitated.  He  can  foresee 
this  result,  and  act  accordingly,  if  the  chain  of  connection  be  only 
a  short  one.  If,  for  instance,  by-  lending  $10,000  to  A,  he  can 
see  that  it  will  enable  A  to  pay  B  a  note  for  1 15,000,  and 
thereby  B  will  be  enabled  to  pay  $  20,000  to  himself,  a  regard 
for  his  own  interest  will  induce  him  to  make  the  loan,  though  on 
what  he  would  otherwise  regard  as  insufficient  security.  What 
are  called  "forced  renewals"  of  a  note  are  sufficiently  common, 
and  are  of  precisely  this  character.  But  if  the  chain  of  connec- 
tion bo  a  long  one,  extending  through  many  persons,  being  un- 
able to  follow  it,  he  is  fearful  test,  by  making  this  doubtful  loan, 
he  will  only  enable  B,  C,  D,  E,  etc,  to  pay  their  notes  to  other 
capitalists,  so  that  all  the  benefit  will  accrue  to  them,  and  the 
only  loss  will  be  his  own, 

Tet  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  if  he  and  all  other  cred- 
itor capitaliata  were  willing  to  incur  this  hazard,  —  acting,  in  truth, 
on  the  principles  of  a  mutual  inaurance  company,  —  if  they  would 
lend,  during  a  pressure  in  the  money-market,  to  the  same  amount, 
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and  on  the  same  security,  which  would  satisiy  them  in  prosperous 
times, —  then  all  unnecessary  failures  would  be  averted,  and  both 
the  Debtor  and  Creditor  classes  would  be  equally  benefited. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  there  were  only  three  creditor  capitalists, 
X,  Y,  and  2,  and  only  six  debtors,  whom  we  will  designate  by 
the  first  six  letters  of  the  alphabet.  If  X  would  lend  to  A  and 
B,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  pay  Y  and  Z ;  if  Y  would  lend  to 
C  and  D,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  pay  X  and  Z ;  and  if  Z 
would  lend  to  E  and  F,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  pay  X  and 
Y,  —  the  pressure  and  the  panic  would  be  greatly  alleviated ;  for 
no  failures  could  occur  except  of  persons  who  could  not  offer 
re^onable  security  for  loans,  —  that  is,  whose  debts  really  es- 
ceeded  their  assets.  And  these  ought  to  (ail ;  a  moderate  pressure 
in  the  money-market,  by  winnowing  such  insolvents  out  of  the 
trading  community,  would  be  a  benefit,  rather  than  an  injury,  to 
the  whole  number. 

It  is  evident,  from  this  analysis,  that  an  association  of  all,  or 
a  greater  part,  of  the  creditor  capitalists  might  do  with  perfect 
impunity  what  no  one  of  them  could  accomplish  without  great 
haaard  and  loss.  They  might  so  far  diminish  the  pressure  and 
panic,  that  not  a  single  merchant  would  be  driven  into  insolvency 
by  it,  except  his  undoubted  means  were  really  smaller  than  his 
liabilities.  .  All  their  deposits  in  the  various  banks  being  thrown 
into  a  common  fund  to  the  credit  of  this  association,  loans  from 
this  fund  might  be  made,  at  the  common  risk,  to  any  extent  what- 
ever; for  any  loan  out  of  the  fund  would  immediately  occasion  a 
corresponding  payment  into  it  of  the  same  amount.  The  fund 
would  thus  be  ineshaustiWe ;  for  if  managed  with  common  pru- 
dence, -^that  is,  if  no  loans  were  made  except  on  fair  security,  or 
with  reasonable  prospect  of  repayment,  ^  the  profit  or  interest  on 
the  loans  would  suffice  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  still  leave  a 
reserve,  or  guaranty  fund,  which  would  offset  the  few  had  debts 
that  might  be  contracted. 

Such  an  association  might  be  called  a  Great-  Bank ;  but  it 
would  be  one  of  a  peculiar  kmd.  It  would  be  a  bank  performing 
the  same  function  for  the  existing  banks  that  these  banks  now 
perform  for  individuals, —that  is,  it  would  be,  to  use  a  mathe- 
matical expression,  a  bank  raised  to  the  second  power,  —  Bank''. 
The  Bank  of  England,  to  some  extent,  is  such  an  institution,  as 
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it  Btanda  in  precisely  this  relation  to  all  tlie  Private  banks  and 
the  Joint-Stock  banks  in  the  city  of  London,  all  of  which  have 
Deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  make 
further  loans  on  the  strength  of  these  Deposits,  without  depriving 
the  depositing  banks  of  the  full  use  of  their  funds.  Our  pro- 
posed Bank,  or  Association  of  depositors,  however,  would  be  pecu- 
liar in  another  respect,  in  that  it  would  require  neither  charter 
nor  capital,  would  issue  no  bills,  and  would  perform  no  function 
but  that  of  making  loans  and  circulating  Deposits,  It  would  not 
withdraw  any  funds  or  Deposits  from  the  present  banks,  but 
would  circulate  and  equalize  these  Deposits,  keeping  the  share  of 
each  bank  as  strictly  proportioned  as  it  now  is  to  its  amount 
of  business.  Its  functions  would  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Ciearing-House,  and  might  perhaps  be  profitably  added  to  the 
present  operations  of  the  Clearing-House,  being  conducted  under 
the  oversight  of  the  same  committee,  or  of  one  chosen  by  the 
associated  depositors. 

It  appears  from  this  explanation,  that  there  is  no  .good  reason 
why  merchants  of  undoubted  solvency  should  find  it  any  more 
difficult  to  pay  their  notes  at  one  time  than  another.  The 
fund  which  affords  the  means  of  paying  them  —  i.  e.  the  total 
amount  of  the  Deposits  —  remains  without  material  fluctuation 
throughout  all  conditions  of  the  money-market ;  or  rather,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  a  little  increased  in  a  time  of  pressure. 
And  the  aggregate  of  this  fund  is  not  diminished  by  making 
payments  out  of  it  to  any  amount  whatever ;  for  though  all 
commercial  debts  are  paid  out  of  it,  they  are  by  the  same  act  paid 
into  it,  the  operation  of  payment  only  shifting  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whose  credit  a  given  portion  of  the  fund '  is  entered. 
But  so  long  aa  the  fund  is  owned  and  held  (say)  by  a  thousand 
different  depositors,  any  one  ownq:  fears  to  lend  during  a  crisis, 
lest  the  loan  should  diminish  his  share  of  the  deposits,  though  it 
would  thereby  certainly  increase  the  share  of  some  other  owner. 
But  throw  all  the  Deposits  into  one  fund,  intrusted  to  the  man- 
agement of  one  person  or  one  institution,  and,  while  each  de- 
positor may  still  retain  the  entire  \ise  and  direction  of  his  own 
deposits,  the  manager  of  the  whole  may  make  loans  to  any  extent 
without  subtracting  a  dollar  from  the  aggregate.  To  obtain  a 
-loan,  and  therewith  to  pay  a  debt,  is  not  to  take  away  anything 
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from  the  tota]  amount  of  the  Deposits,  but  only  to  ahift  tlie 
distribution  of  tbem  on  the  hooks,  where  they  are  entered  to  tbe 
credit  of  different  persons. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


It  has  now  been  shown  that  prices  are  determined  by  the  re- 
lation of  the  Demand  to  the  Supply,  and  that  an  extension  of  the . 
market,  or  an  increase  of  the  Demand,  can  be  obtained  only  by 
submitting  to  a  fell  of  prices,  so  as  to  bring  the  article  within  the 
reach  of  a  greater  number  of  consumers.  In  any  market,  only  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods  at  a  given  Price  can  be  consumed;  if 
more  goods  are  forced  upon  the  market  than  it  naturally  requires, 
the  Price  must  fall,  and  then  the  consumption  may  be  very  much 
increased. 

It  has  also  been  proved,  that  we  really  purchase  commodities 
with  commodities  ;  that  we  pay  for  our  whole  imports  with  our 
whole  exports ;  that  if,  in  our  traffic  with  any  one  country,  our 
imports  much  exceed  our  exports,  then  we  pay  the  balance,  not  in 
money,  but  by  transferring  to  that  country  the  debt  due  to  ua 
firom  another  country,  with  which  our  trade  is  such  that  our 
exports  exceed  our  imports.  It  is  only  the  balance  of  the  im- 
mensely long  "account-current"  of  our  trade  with  all  foreign 
countries  whatsoever  which  is  struck  in  money ;  and  this  cash 
balance  cannot  be  more  than  an  insignificant  fraction  of  either  side 
of  the  account. 

The  advocates  for  free  trade  have  always  insisted,  that  we  must 
buy  merchandise  of  England,  not  only  to.  induce,  but  even  to 
enable,  England  to  buy  merchandise  of  us ;  that  we  must  buy  of 
any  country  in  order  to  sell  to  her,  and  must  buy  as  much  as  we 
selL  But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  take 
enough  of  English  manufactured  goods  to  pay  us  for  all  the  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  wheat  which  we  sell  to  England.  England  is  able, 
though  of  course  she  is  not  very  wUling,  to  pay  us  the  balance  in 
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tea  from  China,  coffee  from  Brazil,  hemp  from  Russia,  or  whatDver 
other  article,  from  whatever  other  coimtty,  wo  see  fit  to  require. 
We  can  compel  her  to  pay  us  m  whatever  commodities  we  may 
select ;  for  the  articles  which  we  Bell  to  England,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  wheat,  are  of  prime  necessity  to  her,  and  most  of  them  she 
cannot  obtain  elsewhere.  As  our  exports  must  pay  for  our  im- 
ports, the  only  point  to  be  considered  is,  how  we  can  dispose  of  Ike 
exports  to  most  advantage,  or  obtain,  for  tkem,  the  largest  return  of 
the  imports. 

The  cost  to  ua  of' our  domestic  products  is,  the  labor  that  is 
expended  upon  their  production.  But  the  cost  to  us  of  foreign 
products  is,  not  the  labor  which  has  been  expended  upon  their 
production,  but  the  labcyr  which  we  must  expend  upon  the  articles  that 
are  given  in  exdtange  for  those  products. 

"The  advantage  of  an  interchange  of  commodities  between 
nations,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  consists  simply  and  solely  in  this,  — 
that  it  enables  each  to  obtain,  with  a  given  amount  of  labor  and 
capital,  a  greater  quantity  of  all  commodities  taken  together. 
This  it  accomplishes  by  enabling  each,  with  a  quantity  of  one 
commodity  which  has  cost  it  so  much  labor  and  capital,  to  pur- 
chase a  quantity  of  another  commodity,  which,  if  produced  at 
home,  would  have  required  labor  and  capital  to  a  greater  amonnt. 
To  render  the  importation  of  an  article  more  advantageous  than 
its  production,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  foreign  country  should 
be  able  to  produce  it  with  less  labor  and  capital  than  ourselves. 
We  may  even  have  a  positive  advantage  in  its  production;  but 
if  we  are  so  far  favored  by  circumstances  as  to  have  a  still  greater 
positive  advantage  in  the  production  of  some  other  article  which 
is  in  demand  in  the  foreign  country,  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  a 
greater  return  to  our  labor  and  capital  by  employing  none  of  it 
in  producing  the  article  in  which  our  advantage  is  least,  hut  de- 
voting it  all  to  the  production  of  that  in  which  onr  advantage  is 
greatest,  and  giving  this  to  the  foreign  country  in  exchange  for 
the  other.  It  is  not  a  difference  in  the  absolute  cost  of  production, 
which  determines  the  interchange,  but  a  difference  in  the  com- 
par  alive  cost" 

The  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  for  instance,  favored  by  their 
tropical  climate  and  fertile  soil,  can  raise  provisions  cheaper  than 
we  can  in  the  United  States.     And  yet  Barbadoes  buys  nearly  all 
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her  proviaiona  from  this  country,  Why  is  this  eol  Because, 
though  Barbadoes  haa  the  advantage  over  us  in  the  abiUty  to 
raise  provisions  cheaply,  she  has  a  still  greater  advantage  over  ua 
in  her  power  to  produce  sugar  and  molasses.  If  she  has  an  ad- 
vantage of  one  quarter  in  raising  provisions,  she  has  an  advantage 
of  one  hajf  in  regard  to  products  exclusively  tropical ;  and  it  is 
better  for  her  to  employ  all  her  labor  and  capital  in  that  branch 
of  production  in  which  her  advantage  is  greatest.  She  can  thua, 
by  trading  with  us,  obtain  our  breadstuffs  and  meat  at  a  smaller 
espense  of  labor  and  capital  than  they  cost  ourselves.  If,  for 
inatance,  a  barrel  of  flour  cost  ten  days'  labor  in  the  United  States, 
and  only  eight  days'  labor  in  Barbadoe^  the  people  of  Barbadoes 
can  still  profitably  buy  the  flour  from  this  country,  if  they  can 
pay  for  it  with  sugar  which  cost  them  only  six  days'  labor;  and 
the  people  of  this  couatiy  can  profitably  sell  them  the  flour,  or 
buy  from  them  the  sugar,  provided  the  sugar,  if  raised  in  the 
United  States,  would  cost  eleeen  days'  labor.  This  is  a  striking 
example  to  show  the  benefit  of  foreign  trade  to  both  the  countries 
which  are  parties  to  it.  The  United  States  receive  sugar,  which 
would  have  cost  them  eleven  days'  labor,  by  paying  for  it  with 
flour  which  costs  them  but  ten  days,  Barbadoes  receives  flour, 
which  would  have  cost  her  eight  days'  labor,  by  paying  for  it  with 
sugar  which  costs  her  but  six  days.  If  Barbadoes  produced  both 
commodities  with  greater  facility,  but  greater  in  precisely  the  same 
degree,  there  would  be  no  motive  for  interchange. 

Now  let  ua  apply  these  principles  to  the  trade  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  To  simplify  the  matter,  we  will  take  but 
one  article,  flour,  as  representing  all  the  commodities  that  America 
aeHfl  to  England ;  and  but  one  article,  cloth,  as  representing  all 
the  gooda  which  England  sells  to  America.  Suppose,  on  account 
of  the  respective  advantages  possessed  by  the  two  countries,  that 
the  production  of  one  barrel  of  flour  in  England  costs  as  much 
labor  and  capital  as  would  suffice  for  the  manufacture  of  ten  yards 
of  cloth ;  while  in  America,  one  barrel  of  flour  can  be  produced  for 
three  fifths  of  its  cost  in  England,  —  that  is,  for  as  much  labor 
and  capital  as  would,  in  England,  mapufacture  only  eix  yards 
of  cloth. 

New,  if  a  system  of  Free  Trade  between  the  two  countries  be 
established,  the  two  commodities  will  be  exchanged  for  each  other 
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at  the  same  rate  both  in  England  and  America.  The  price  will 
be  equalized  between  the  two  countries ;  but  at  what  point  will  it 
be, equalized?  Shall  the  English  price  be  established  in  America, 
or  shall  the  American  price  be  established  in  England!  Or  shall 
a  price  intermediate  between  the  two  be  established?  Either  of 
these  three  suppositions  is  possible.  The  Englishman  can  afford 
to  give  ten  yards,  for  it  will  coat  him  that  amount  of  labor  and 
capital  to  produce  the  flonr  in  his  own  country,  or  for  himself 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American  can  afford  to  sell  the  flour  for 
dx  yards,  because  this  quantity  of  cloth,  if  produced  in  his  own 
country,  would  cost  him  more  than  the  flour.  Suppose  that,  by 
the  hilling  of  the  market,  the  price  in  both  countries  is  fixed 
at  seven  yards.  The  advantage  of  the  trade  is  then  shared  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  but  it  is  shared  unequally.  America 
gains  one  yard  on  eauh  barrel,  as  she  now  receives  seven  yards 
of  cloth  for  the  labor  which  formerly  produced  but  sis ;  England 
gains  three  yards  on  each  barrel,  for  the  flour  now  costs  her  but 
seven  yards  a  barrel,  while  it  formerly  cost  her  ten.  We  will 
suppose  that,  at  these  rates,  America  sells  100,000  barrels  of  flour 
to  England,  and  receives  in  exchange,  of  course,  700,000  yards 
of  cloth.  The  Demand  on  each  side  must  be  just  sufficient  to 
carry  off  the  Supply  received  on  the  other.  So  lopg  as  England 
wants  only  this  amount  of  flour,  and  the  United  States  only  this 
quantity  of  cloth,  the  interchange  will  continue  at  this  rate,  giving 
three  fourths  of  the  profit  to  Great  Britain,  and  only  one  fourth 
to  this  country. 

But  suppose  the  Demand  to  vary  in  one  of  the  two  coimtries ; 
suppose  that  England,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  her  popula- 
tion, now  needs  150,000  barrels  of  flour,  which  America  is  per- 
fectly able  and  willing  to  furnish.  But  England  can  pay  for  this 
larger  purchase  only  by  sending  over  more  cloth ;  the  United 
States,  however,  by  the  supposition,  are  fully  supplied  with  the 
700,000  yards  which  they  received  before ;  they  cannot  buy  any 
more  at  the  old  rate  of  seoen  yards  for  one  barrel.  How,  then,  is 
England  to  obtain  the  additional  quantity  of  flour  that  she  iieeds! 
She,  has  but  one  course  to  pursue ;  she  must  offer  her  cloth  at 
a  reduced  price,  knowing  that  this  reduced  price  will  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  a  larger  class  of  consumers.  Instead  of  seven, 
she  will  now  ofier  nine  yards  of  cloth  for  a  barrel  of  flour.     At  thia 
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price,  the  Americans  may  be  willing  and  able  to  buy  1,350,000 
yards  of  cloth,  which  will  furnish  the  150,000  barrels  of  flour 
required  by  Englaoid ;  or,  if  we  do  not  need  this  lai^e  quantity 
of  cloth,  England  has  only  to  sell  this  quantity,  at  the  reduced 
price,  to  other  countries,  and  obtain  in  exchange  for  it  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  other  products,  which,  at  this  reduced  price  again,  we 
do  ueed.  If  we  do  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  change  of  price 
in  doth,  we  shall  receive  it  in  other  commodities. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  other  mode  by  which  England  might  ob- 
tain the  additional  quantity  of  flour  required,  without  lowering  the 
price  of  her  cloth.  Suppose  that  the  demand  of  the  United 
States  for  cloth  bad  been  kept  down  to  700,000  yards  by  a  Pro- 
tective Tarifl",  the  revenue  from  which  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  though  it  somewhat  enhanced  the  price  of  cloth  to 
the  people.  Suppose,  further,  that  the  government,  learning  that 
England  was  inclined  to  purchase  more  flour  of  us,  in  order  to 
favor  that  inclination,  should  determine  to  abolish  the  Tariff,  and 
admit  cloth  duty  free,  or  at  a  nominal  duty.  Then,  indeed,  the 
demand  for  cloth  might  be  so  iar  increased,  that  England  might 
obtain  her  160,000  barrels  of  flour  hy  paying  for  it  at  the  rate  of 
seven  yards  to  a  barrel.  We  should,  indeed,  sell  the  increased 
quantity  of  breadstuff's,  but  should  receive  for  it  only  1,050,000, 
instead  of  1,350,000,  yards  of  cloth.  By  this  act  of  legislation, 
also,  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  govenmient 
hy  direct  taxation,  should  have  our  domestic  manufactures  ruined, 
and  the  profits  of  the  agricultimats  much  diminished  by  the  influx 
into  their  business,  and  the  consequent  competition,  of  the  dis- 
lianded  workmen  from  the  manufactories. 

America  produces  chiefly  raw  material,  because  she  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  more  extensive  territory  and  a  more  fertile  soil ; 
England  produces  chiefly  manufactured  goods,  because  she  has  the 
advantages  ■  of  more  capital,  longer  experience  and  oheiper  labor. 
Now  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  (which  is  a  peifectlj  sound  and 
just  doctrine,  if  applied  to  two  countries  thit  are  similarly  situated 
in  every  respect,)  if  applied  in  this  case,  would  teach  the  Americana 
to  give  themselves' exclusively  to  the  production  of  raw  material, 
and  the  English  exclusively  to  manufactures,  on  the  ground  that 
each  could  purchase  of  the  other  what  it  would  then  need,  more 
profitably  than  it  could  produce  that  article  for  itself.     Let  us 
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suppose  that  the  Americana  adopt  this  adTioe,  and  raise  nothing 
but  raw  material.     What  will  be  the  consequence  1 

As  every  civilized  nation  must  consume  more  value  vested  in 
manulactured  goods  than  in  raw  material,  (without  reckoning  tea, 
coffee,  and  tropical  products,  which  Tmut  be  brought  fl-om  abroad,) 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  be  constantly  pressed  to  piu:chase  from 
foreign  countries  -m/rre  than  we  can  easily  pay  for  by  selling  to 
them  raw  material.  In  order,  then,  to  enlarge  the  foreign  market 
for  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and  flour,  we  must  offer  them  on  the  mosfc 
favorable  terms.  We  must  offer  them  at  the  American,  price,  say 
of  one  hundred-weight  for  six  pounds  of  manufactures,  rather  than 
at  the  foreign  price,  which  they  would  otherwise  naturally  assume, 
of  one  hundred-weight  for  ten  poimds.  At  this  foreign  price,  it 
may  be  assumed,  that  we  should  procure  only  200,000  pounds  of 
manufactured  goods,  —  not  enough  to  supply  our  wants.  But  in 
order  to  obtain  more,  we  must  be  able  to  sell  more  ;  and  in  order 
to  sell  more,  we  must  offer  the  raw  material  at  a  lower  price,  so 
as  to  enable  a  greater  number  of  foreigners  to  purchase  it.  The 
principle  is,  then,  that  whichever  nation  is  under  the  strongest 
temptation  or  necessity  to  buy  from  others,  — whichever  needs  to 
buy  more  value  than  it  can  readily  sell,  —  that  nation  labors  under 
a  disadvantage  in  the  traffic,  and  must  offer  its  own  commodities 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

"  At  the  lowest  price  which  is  possible,"  we  say ;  for  the  theory 
shows  clearly  that  there  are  hmits  beyond  which  the  price  can 
neither  be  elevated  nor  depressed.  We  cannot  sell  for  less  than 
sis  pounds,  because  the  cost  of  producir^  a  hundred- weight  of  raw 
material  would,  with,  all  our  disadvantages  in  manufacturing, 
enable  us  to  manufacture  six  pounds  of  such  goods  for  ourselves. 
Neither  can  we  obtain  more  than  ten  pounds,  be«ause  the  labor  and 
capital  "bestowed  on  eleven  pounds  of  these  goods  would  enable  the 
English,  in  spite  of  their  disadvantages  in  regard  to  raw  produce, 
to  raise  one  hundred- weight  of  it  for  t.hemselves.  Within  these 
limits,  then,  is  the  sphere- of  operation  of  a  Protective  Tariff;  be- 
yond them  is  the  sphere  of  Free  Trade,  Prohibitory  duties  are 
always  unwise ;  for  the  object  is  to  check  consumption,  not  to 
destroy  foreign  trade. 

The  purpose  of  a  Protective  Tariff  is  to  secure  to  each  nation  the 
use  of  its  own  natural  advantages ;  or  rather,  to  prevent  it  from 
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throwing  these  natural  advantagea  away  by  too  assiduous  and  ex- 
clusive cultivation  of  them,  the  effect  of  wl  h  w  Id  b  that  the 
other  arts  and  branches  of  industry  would  pe  h  b  n  gleet.  A 
community  cannot  prosper  by  devoting  all  a    <n  the  ciil- 

tivation  of  but  one  of  the  three  great  bran  h  f  nd  ry.  De- 
voted to  agrioultnre  alone,  or  to  maoufactn  s  a!  n  mmerce 
alone,  it  makes  no  difference;  —  in  either  case,  it  wiU  have  but 
one  class  of  articles  to  sell,  while  it  will  have  two  classes  of  articles 


ill  have  a  greater  surplus  of  oi 

will  be  willing  or  able  to 
ible  price ;  —  and  to  sell  at  the 


to  purchase ;  —  in  either  case,  it  will 

hind  to  dispose  of,  than  other  natio 

purchase,  except  at  the  lowest  ] 

lowest  possible  price,  as  we  have  now  demonstrated,  is  to  sacrifice 

the  whole  of  the  natural  advEuitage  with  which  we  are  endowed  by 

M^ature,  and  to  put  ourselves  on  a  par  with  other  countries  in  this 

respect,  while  we  are  below  them  in  every  other  respect. 

That  the  Protective  policy  here  advocated  is  consistent  with  the 
doctrines  of  Political  Economy,  as  that  science  ia  usually  taught 
in  Europe,  must  appear  from  the  limitations  of  the  theoty  already 
laid  down,  and  irom  the  fact  that  this  theory  is  frankly  accepted 
even  by  those  English  Economists  who  stoutly  maintain  the  general 
doctrine  of  Free  Trade.     For  proof,  I  quote  from  John  Stuart  Mill. 

"  If  it  be  asked,"  he  says,  "  what  country  draws  to  itself  the 
greatest  share  of  the  advantages  of  any  trade  it  carries  on,  the 
answer  is,  —  the  country  for  whose  productions  there  is  in  other 
countries  the  greatest  demand,  and  a  demand  the  most  susceptible 
of  increase  from  additional  cheapness.  In  so  far  as  the  productions 
of  any  country  possess  this  property,  the  country  obtains  all  foreign 
commodities  at  less  coat.  It  gets  its  imports  cheaper,  the  greater 
the  intensity  of  the  demand  in  foreign  countries  for  its  exports. 
/(  also  gets  its  imports  cheaper,  the  less  the  extent  and  intensity  of  its 
otm  demand  for  them.  The  market  is  cheapest  to  those  whose  demand 
is  small.  A  country  which  desires  few  foreign  productions,  and 
only  a  limited  quantity,  while  its  own  commodities  are  in  great 
request  in  foreign  countries,  will  obtain  its  limited  imports  at  ex- 
tremely small  cost, ^ — -that  is,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  its  labor  and  capital." 

Consequently,  he  argues,  "the  opening  of  a  new  branch  of 
export  trade ;  or  an  increase  in  the  foreign  demand  for  our  pro- 
ducts, either  by  the  natural  course  of  events,  or  by  an  abrogatio;i 
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of  duties ;  or  a  check  to  our  demand  for  forngn  eow/modities  by  the 
laying  on  of  import  duties  at  home,  or  of  export  duties  elsewhere ; 
'—these,  and  all  other  events  of  similar  tendency,  would  make  our 
imports  no  longer  a  balance  for  our  exports ;  and  the  countries 
which  take  our  exports  would  be  obliged  to  offer  their  commodi- 
ties (specie  among  the  rest)  on  cheaper  terms,  in  order-  to  re- 
establish the  equation  of  demand;  and  thus  we  should  obtain 
money  cheaper,  and  acquire  a  generally  higher'  rate  of  prices. 
Incidents  the  reverse  of  these  would  produce  effects  the  reverse, 
—  would  reduce  prices." 

It  appears,  then,  that  it  is  even  more  for  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ican planters  and  agriculturists,  than  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves,  that  duties  should  be  laid  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods,  so  as  to  restrict  the  amount  of  such 
importation.  We  tlms  purchase  our  imports  more  cheaply,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  as  commodities  are  actually  bartefed  for 
commodities,  we  sell  our  exports  at  a  higher  price.  The  effect 
of  the  duty  is,  not  to  raise  the  price  of  the  imported  articles,  but 
to  cheapen  them,  the  duty  actually  falling  in  great  part  upon  the 
foreign  manufacturer. 

For  instance  :  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  raising 
the  duty  from  10  to  35  per  cent  upon  all  the  imported  articles 
which  come  in  competition  with  American  mauufectures  1  Sup- 
pose the  value  of  such  articles  did  not  exceed  200  millions ;  the 
other  imports  being  of  guch  commodities,  —  tea,  coffee,  drugs,  raw 
materials,  and  the  like,  —  that  we  should  .be  obliged,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  purchase  them  of  foreigners.  Even  if  the  heavier 
duty  on  the  competing  articles  should  reduce  the  amount  im- 
ported to  100  millions,  the  revenue  of  our  own  government  would 
Be(  much  increased  by  the  alteration.  But  England,  fh)m  whom 
■^S  import  most  of  the  competing  goods,  would  still  need  to  obtain 
ftx)m  us  \i,  much  vegetable  food  tobacco  and  cotton  is  erei  ind 
her  sale  of  hei  own  manufactures  to  tht  United  States  bemg 
dimmished  to  the  extent  of  100  mill  ons  she  would  be  obliged  to 
offer  to  all  nitions  the  Un  ted  States  included,  these  manuf<i&- 
tures  xud  other  commodities  also  \t  lower  pncei  Compelled  to 
seek  an  extension  of  the  f  tego  market  f  r  whatever  she  has 
to  sell  she  must  ™lmit  to  a  reduct  on  of  piice  in  oidei  to  htinj, 
her  c  mmodities  within  the  led  h  tf  a  lirp^ei  diss    f  c  nsumera 
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Ameriean  consumers,  for  instance,  would  not  take  even  half  as 
much  as  before,  if  the  price  in  this  country  were  enhanced  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  additional  duty,  —  that  is,  25  per  cent. 
England  would  have  to  bear  probably  15  per  cent  of  this  duty, 
or  to  reduce  her  prices  in  this  proportion,  leaving  the  American 
price  to  be  enhanced  10  per  cent,  which  would  be  encouragement 
enough  to  set  additional  manufactories  in  motion  in  the  United 
States,  BO  as  to  produce  at  home  the  50  millions'  worth  cut  off 
from  our  imports. 

Already,  then,  we  see  the  fallacy  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
by  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade,  that  a  protective  duty  raises  the 
price  both  of  the  home  commodity  and  of  the  foreign  one  which 
oontinuea  to  be  imported,  to  the  full  extent  of  that  duty.  If  the 
impost  be  not  so  great  as  to  be  virtually  prohibitive,  —  in  which 
case  we  admit  it  would  be  impolitic,  —  the  home  price  cannot  be 
increased  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  half,  seldom  more  than 
two  fifths,  of  the  duty.  Everywhere  the  inequality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  weidth  is  such,  that  the  class  of  persons  having  an 
income,  for  instance,  of  $  2,500  a  year,  is  not,  as  we  might  be 
tempted  by  a  superficial  glance  at  the  subject  to  believe,  only  25 
per  cent  less  numerous  than  the  class  having  $2,000  a  year;  but 
is  probably  not  more  than  half  as  large.  If,  then,  the  price  should 
rise  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty,  say  35  per  cent,  the  total 
consumption  would  not  be  more-  than  half  as  great,  as  only  those 
would  buy  who  have  an  income  at  least  one  fourth  larger  than  the 
smallest  income  possessed  by  any  of  the  former  purchasers ;  but 
a  portion  of  what  is  consumed  being  now  of  home  production,  the 
importation  of  the  article  would  fall  off  more  than  50  per  cent. 

This  reasoning,  it  is  true,  applies  only  to  the  somewhat  finef 
and  more  costly  articles  of  manufacture,  for  which  alone  a  Pro- 
tective duty  is  needed,  la  respect  to  breadstuffs  and  other 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  we  have  already  seen  that  a  very  con- 
siderable enhancement  of  price  is  needed,  in  order  materially  to 
lessen  the  consumption.  The  sale  of  the  cheaper  and  more  com- 
mon products  of  manufacturing  industry,  also,  may  not  be  much 
checked  by  an  addition  of  20  or  30  per  cent  to  their  price,  as  their 
cost  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  expenditure  of  any  class 
of  persons.  But  the  principle  holds  true  in  the  only  cases  in 
which  we  need  to ,  apply  it. 
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The  eituation  of  the  United  States  is  so  peculiar,  that  argu- 
ments drawn  from  European  experience  for  the  guidance  of 
American  legislation  are  apt  to  be  wholly  fallacioua  and  unsound. 
We  can  more  profitably  go  for  a  lesson  to  the  other  side  of  the 
habitable  globe ;  I  mean,  to  British  India.  There  we  find  a 
deficiency  of  capital,  an  abundance  of  fertile  territory,  a  conse- 
quent surplus  of  agricultural  produce,  and  a  lack  of  that  skill  in 
manufacture  which  can  only  be  gained  by  long  esperience  under  a 
strict  Protective  policy,  such  as  England  has  enjoyed  for  nearly 
two  centuries ;  —  all  these  circumstances  strongly  reminding  ua 
of  corresponding  features  in  our  own  condition.  Now,  the 
Governor  of  India,  in  a  correspondence  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany on  the  subject  of  the  Dacca  weavers,  made  this  statement : 
"Some  years  ago,  the  East  India  Company  annually  received 
of  the  produce  of  the  looms  of  India  to  the  amount  of  six  to 
eight  million  pieces  of  cotton  goods.  The  demand  gradually  fell, 
and  has  now  ceased  altogether.  European  "skill  and  machinery 
have  superseded  the  produce  of  India.  Cotton  piece-goods,  for 
ages  the  staple  manufacture  of  India,  seem  forever  lost ;  and  the 
present  suffering  to  numerous  classes  in  India  is  scarcely  to  be  par- 
alleled in  the  history  of  commerce." 

This  example  throws  light  upon  another  reason,  already  urged 
in  another  place,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Protective  policy  in 
America,  as  well  aa  in  India;  —  I  mean,  the  great  difference  in 
the  cost  of  transportation  between  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
tured goods,  which  operates  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country  producing  the  latter,  because  manufactures  have  much 
the  greater  value  in  the  smaller  weight  and  bulk.  Rice,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  sugar  are  among  what  might  be  called  the  greatest 
natural  exports  of  India,  aa  they  are  produced  there  very  cheaply 
in  great  abundance.  The  average  price  of  wheat  at  Calcutta  is 
less  than  fifty  cents  a  bushel ;  but  the  freight  and  other  charges 
of  transporting  that  bushel  to  England,  and  selling  it  there, 
amount  to  about  eighty  cents.  England,  therefore,  though  she 
has  abolished  her  com  laws,  enjoys  a  vii-tual  Protective  duty 
against  wheat  from  India,  amounting  to  160  per  cent.  The  cost 
of  transporting  English  manulactured  goods  to  India  cannot,  on 
an  average,  exceed  40  per  cent  of  their  value.  The  difference 
between  these  two  rates,  amounting  to  120  per  cent,  is,  of  course. 
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reaJiy  prohibitive  in  its  effects;  and  India  wheat  is  not  brought 
to  England  at  all. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  transporting  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods  acroas  the  Atlantic  is  certainly  not  so  great 
as  in  sending  them  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  give  a  very  important  advantage  to  the  traific  to 
England.  Our  chief  article  of  esport,  raw  cotton,  is  a  very 
bulky  one ;  and  even  hreadstuffs  and  tobacco  are  more  expensive, 
both  for  land  and  sea  carriage,  than  the  cheapest  manufactures 
of  the  loom.  On  the  very  principles  of  Free  Trade,  which  means 
nothing  but  trade  with  equal  advantages  to  the  two  parties,  we 
ought  to  levy  a  considerable  Protective  duty,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  difference  in  the  coat  of  transportation. 

I  have"  already  alluded  to  the  faet,  that  a  Protective  duty, 
being  designed  as  a  check  to  injurious  fiuctuations  of  price,  is 
graduated  with  reference  to  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  foreign 
commodity  is  ever  sold,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  average 
price.  Thus,  a  duty  of  thirty,  may  not  raise  the  average  prioa 
more  than  fifteen,  per  cent ;  and  this  last  may  be  the  whole 
amount  of  real  protection  that  the  American  manufacturer  needs. 
But  to  secure  this  protection  at  all  times,  the  duty  must  be  fixed 
at  thirty  per  cent,  because  circumstanoes  may  sometimes  force 
the  foreign  commodity  upon  the  market  at  a  price  fifteen  per 
cent  below  its  ordinary  value.  Thus,  a  temporary  eiceas  of  pro- 
duction, or  the  reaction  after  a  commercial  crisis,  may  flood  the 
English  market,  for  a  while,  with  manufactured  goods.  These  must 
be  got  rid  of,  even  at  a  great  sacrifice ;  and  their  owners  prefer  to 
send  them  abroad  to  be  sold,  rather  than  to  lower  prices  by  forced 
sales  in  the  home  market.  Hence,  foreigners  can  often  purchase 
British  manufactures  at  a  leas  price  than  the  English  themselves. 
The  injurious  effect  of  a  forced  sale  is  thereby  only  transferred 
from  the  English  to  the  American  market.  Prices  here  may  be 
depressed  to  a  ruinous  extent  for  a  time,  only  to  recover  their 
former  level,  or  even  to  rise  above  it,  ailer  the  mischief  has  been 
done  of  driving  American  manufactures  out  of  the  business. 
The  proper  object  of  legislation,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
imports,  is  to  prevent  injurious  fluctuations  of  prices. 

The  disturbing  effect  produced  by  a  temporary  glut  of  the 
imported  commodity  may  be  much  larger  than  its  cause  would 
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seem  to  warrant ;  for  the  quantity  thus  thrown  upon  the  market 
need  not  be  large.  But,  as  we  have  eeeii,  taking  away  a  third 
part  of  the  supply  may  either  double  the  price,  or  fail  to  raise 
it  even  one  sixth,  according  as  the  article  is  one  of  prime  neces- 
sity, or  one  which  people  can  easily  do  without.  In  like  manner, 
making  the  stock  of  goods  on  hand  one  third  larger  than  usual 
may  sink  the  price,  not  merely  in  proportion  to  that  increase,  but 
to  one  half  of  its  former  amount.  Then  the  whole  stock,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  must  be  sold  at  this  ruinous  sacrifice. 

"  To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,"  says  Adam  Smith, 
"to  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  in  any  particular  art  or 
manufacture,  is  in  some  measure  to  direct  private  people  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  and  must,  in  almost 
all  cases,  be  either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful  regulation.  If  the  pro- 
duce of  domestic  can  be  bought  there  as  cheaply  as  that  of  foreign 
industry,  the  regulation  is  evidently  useless.  If  it  cannot,  it  must 
generally  be  hurtful.  It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master 
of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home  what  it  will  cost 
him  more  to  make  than  to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  shoemaker.  The  shoe- 
maker does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a 
tailor.  What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  family, 
can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom." 

The  comparison  of  individuals  with  communities  is  often  a  faulty 
and  deceptive  one,  and  is  particularly  so  in  this  case,  Certainly 
it  would  be  unwise  in  an  individual  to  be  his  own  weaver,  tailor, 
carpenter,  and  blacksmith  ;  he  would  thus  lose  all  the  advantages 
of  a  Division  of  Labor,  and  would  not  become  skilled  in  any  depart- 
ment. But  this  objection  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
munity, which  has  only  a  fictitious  unity,  and  is  really  made  up 
of  many  individuals,  who  may  distribute  among  themselves  all  the 
employments  which  are  requisite  for  the  production  of  all  the  com- 
modities that  the  society  needs.  No  one  person  is  thus  required 
to  practise  more  than  one  art,  and  the  Division  of"  Labor  among 
these  individuals  is  as  perfect  as  if  the  same  number  of  trades 
were  partitioned  out  among  so  many  distinct  communities.  Still 
more,  as  communities  are  often  separated  from  each  other  by 
broad  tracts  of  sea  or  land,  should  each  one  confine  its  industry  to 
the  production  of  a  single  commodity,  and  purchase  whatever  else 
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it  needs  from  rival  states,  all  its  articles  of  consumption,  one  alone 
escepted,  would  come  to  it  burdened  with  a  heavy  cost  of  trans- 
portation ;  and  the  sale  of  its  own  single  product  everywhere  but 
at  home  would  be  impeded  by  an  addition  to  its  cost  from  the 
same  cause.  All  the  advantages  of  a  Division  of  Labor  result  from 
a  separation  lif  employmeiits  among  irtdivid'oah,  and  become  dis- 
advantages in  ike  case  of  distinct  states,  counties,  and  evert  towns. 
To  one  who  is  a  blacksmith,  it  is  no  help,  but  rather  a  hindrance, 
that  his  neit-door  neighbor  is  a  blacksmith  also ;  he  has  thus  a. 
competitor  in  satisfying  the  wants  of  his  own  village,  where  every 
mechanic  finds  his  best  and  most  profitable  customers ;  and  as 
blacksmiths'  work  is  heavy,  he  cannot  carry  his  wares  for  sale 
even  to  the  nest  county  or  town  without  lessening  his  profits. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  country  town  understand  their  own 
interests  much  better  than  Adam  Smith  did.  Instead  of  forming 
themselves  into  a  settlement  composed  eschisively  of  artisans  of 
one  trade,  each  community  has  its  own  mason,  shoemaker,  car- 
penter, shopkeeper,  lawyer,  doctor,  and  clergyman,  and  is  thus  not 
obliged  to  send  a  dozen  or  twenty  miles  in  order  to  have  a  horse 
shod,  a  chimney  built,  a  tooth  pulled,  or  a  marriage  celebrated. 
A  Yankee  farmer,  with  half  a  dozen  stout  sons,  acts  upon  the  same 
principle,  in  not  educating  them  all  to  his  own  employment,  but 
making  a  mechanic  of  one,  a  merchant  of  another,  a  sailor  of  a 
third,  sending  a  fourth  to  college,  and  keeping  only  one  at  home 
to  be  his  own  successor  upon  the  farm.  As  all  occupations  are 
precarious,  he  knows  that,  by  this  course,  he  multiplies  the  chances 
of  success,  or  reduces  the  chances  of  failure,  for  the  whole  family, 
besides  suiting  each  member  of  it  with  an  employment  best  adapted 
to  his  peculiar  powers  and  inclination. 

We  may  ask  if  it  be  not  as  reasonable  for  a  nation,  as  it  con- 
fessedly is  for  an  individual,  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  education, 
or  serve  an  apprenticeship.  During  the  period  of  discipline,  the 
gains  will  be  small,  the  labor  severe,  and  perhaps  the  expenses- 
heavy ;  but  an  art  or  handicraft  may  thus  be  acquired  which  may 
afterwards  be  exercised  with  great  profit.  We  suppose  that  the  art 
is  one  for  which  the  individual  or  the  nation  is  sufficiently  qualified 
by  nature,  so  that  merely  the  tact  and  dexterity,  ■which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  practice,  are  wanting.  The  common  answer  to  this 
question,  "  that  when  the  proper  time  has  arrived,  and  sufficient 
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capital  has  been  accumulated,  manufaetures  will  introduce  them- 
selyea  without  the  aid  of  Protective  duties,"  is  evasive  and  insuffi- 
cient. It  supposes  that  want  of  capital  ia  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
immediate  commencement  of -manufacturing  enterprise;  whereas 
skill  is  also  requisite.  Capital,  we  admit,  may  be  accumulated  in 
agriculture  and  other  pursuits ;  but  skill  can  be  acq^uired  only  by 
actual  experiments  in  manufacture,  and  those  experiments  can  be 
tried  only  at  considerable  sacrifice.  Individuals  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  these  sacrifices,  when  the  results  of  the  experiment, 
if  successful,  will  not  accrue  to  their  exclusive  advantage,  but  will 
be  open  to  all. 

Even  in  Great  Britain,  these  principles  are  carried  into  practical 
application,  through  the  encouragement  affgrded  to  authors  and 
inventors,  by  securing  to  them,  for  a  limited  period,  the  exclusive 
right  to  sell  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.  Patents 
and  copyrights,  which  no  one  thinks  it  improper  to  grant,  are  sig- 
nal instances  of  the  successful  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Protective  system.  They  are  strict  monopolies,  no  one  but  the 
author  or  inventor,  and  his  agents,  being  allowed  to  manufacture 
or  sell  the  particular  book  or  machine  which  is  thus  protected. 
Consequently,  they  are  prohibitive  rather  than  protective  duties ; 
any  price  can  be  set  upon  the  artiples  which  the  owner  of  the 
patent  or  copyright  sees  fit  to  demand.  And  the  public  cheerfully 
pay  the  addition  thus  made  to  the  natural  cost  of  the  commodity, 
knowing  that,  without  such  encouragement,  few  good  books  would 
be  written  and  few  useful  machines  invented ;  and  that,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  limited  time,  the  right  to  make  and  vend  the  work 
will  become  general,  and  the  community  will  then  be  the  richer  by 
the  whole  value  of  the  original  proprietor's  genius  and  labor, 

The  reasonableness  of  granting  patent  rights  and  copyrights  is 
frankly  admitted  by  an  able  advocate  of  Free  Trade,  Mr.  J,  S.  MQl. 
This,  he  says,  ia  not  making  the  commodity  dear  for  the  benefit 
of  the  patentee,  but  merely  postponing  a  part  of  the  increased 
cheapness  which  the  public  owe  to  the  inventor,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate and  reward  him  for  the  service.  Having  conceded  thus 
much,  he  finds  himself  obliged,  by  consistency  of  reasoning,  to 
make  the  following  additional  admission,  which  really  covers  the 
whole  ground  usually  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  a  Protective 
system  in  the  United  States.     "The  only  case,"  he  says,    "in 
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